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PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 


LECTURE  L'-'-CIhtboduotiok.) 

THE  subject  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  and  which  is  to  engace,  I  trust, 
a  considerable  portion  of  youf'attention  for  many  months,  is  die  PhkostMhy 
of  the  Human  JtRnd^ — not  that  speculative  find  passive  philosophy  only,  whi(£ 
inquires  into  the  nature  of  our  intellectual  part,  and  the  mysterious  connexion 
of  this  with  the  body  which  it  animates,  but  thnt  pradiau  science,  which  re- 
lates to  the  duties,  and  the  hopes,  and  the  great  destiny  of  man,  and  which, 
even  in  analyang  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  tracing  all  the  various 
modifications  of  which  it  is  individually  susceptible,  views  it  diiefly  as  a  ge- 
neral mstrument  of  good — an  instrument  by  which  he  may  have  the  dignity 
of  co-operating  with  his  beneficent  Creator,  by  spreading  to  others  the  know- 
ledge, and  virtue,  amd  happmess,  which  he  is  qualified  at  once  to  enjoy,  and 
todiffiise. 

'^  Philosophy,'*  says  Seneca,  '^  is  not  formed  fen*  artificial  show  or  delight 
It  has  a  higner  ofilce  than  to  fi-ee  idleness  of  its  languor,  and  wear  away  and 
amuse  the  long  hours  of  a  day.  It  is  that  which  forms  and  fashions  the  soul, 
whieh  gives  to  life  its  dispositbn  and  order,  which  points  out  what  it  is  our 
duQr  to  do,  what  it  is  our  duty  to  omit.  It  sits  at  the  helm,  and  in  a  sea  of 
penl,  directs  the  course  of  those  who  are  wandering  through  the  waves.** 
^  Non  est  philosophia  populare  artificium,  nee  ostentationi  paratum ;  non  in 
verbis  sed  m  rebus  est.  Nee  m  hqp  adhibeter  ut  aliqua  oblectatione  consu- 
matur  dies,  ut  dematur  otio  nausea.  Animum  format  et  fabricat,  vitam  dis- 
ponit,  actiones  regit,  agenda  etomittendademonstrat,  sedetad  gubemaculum, 
et  per  ancipida  fluctuantium  dirigtt  cursum."  Ep.  16. 

Such,  unquestionably,  b  the  great  practical  object  of  all  philosoplw.  If  it 
increase  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  human  kind,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
fulfilled,  to  human  beings,  the  noblest  of  earthly  ends.  The  greatness  of  this 
primarv  object,  however,  perhaps  fixed  too  exclusively  the  attention  of  the 
moral  mquirers  of  antiqui^,  who,  in  considering  man  as  capable  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  and  m  forming  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  as  to  his  supreme  good. 
Vol.  I.  2 
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and  the  means  by  which  he  might  attain  it,  seem  almost  to  have  neglected  the 
consideration  of  his  intellectual  nature,  as  an  object  of  mere  physical  science. 
Hence  it  happens,  that,  while  the  systems  of  ancient  philosophy  exhibit,  in 
many  instances,  a  dignity  of  moral  sentiment  as  high,  or  almost  as  high,  as  the 
unassisted  reason  of  man  could  be  supposed  to  reach,  and  the  defects  of  which 
we  perhaps  discover  only  by  the  aid  oi  that  purer  light,  which  was  not  indulged 
to  them,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  left  us  a  single  analysis  of  com- 
plex phoenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  By  some  of  them,  indeed,  espe- 
cially by  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics,  much  dialectic  subtilty  wjas  employed 
in  distinctions,  that  may  seem  at  first  to  involve  such  an  analysis;  but  even 
these  distinctions  were  verbal,  or  little  more  than  verbal.  The  analytical  in-- 
vestigation  of  the  mind,  in  all  its  complexity  of  perceptions,  and  thoughts,  and 
emotions,  was  reserved  to  form  almost  a  new  science  in  the  comprehensive 
philosophy  of  far  later  years. 

If,  however,  during  tne  flourishing  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  letters,  this 
intellectual  analysis  was  little  cultivated,  the  department  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  which  relates  to  practical  ethics,  was  enriched,  as  I  have  said,  by 
moral  speculations  the  most  splendid  and.  sublime.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  and 
in  countries  in  which  no  revealed  will  of  heaven  had  pointed  out  and  sanc- 
tioned one  unerring  rule  of  right,  it  is  not  to  be'  wondered  at,  that,  to  those 
who  were  occupied  in  endeavourmg  to  trace  and  ascertain  such  a  rule  in  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  all  other  mental  inquiries  should  have  seemed  compa- 
ratively insignificant.  It  is  even  pleasing  thi^  to  find  the  most  important  of 
all  inquiries  regarded  as  truly  the  most  important,  and  minds  of  die  highest 
genius,  in  reflecting  on  their  own  constitution,  so  richly  diversified  and  adorned 
with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  thought,  discovering  nothing,  in  all 
this  splendid  variety,  so  worthy  of  investigation,  as  the  conduct  which  it  is  fit- 
ting for  man  to  pursue. 

But  another  period  was  soon  to  follow,  a  period  m  which  ages  of  long  and 
dreary  ignorance  were  to  be  followed  by  ages  of  futile  labour,  as  long  and 
dreary.  No  beautiful  moral  speculations  were  then  to  compensate  the  po- 
verty of  intellectual  science.  But  morality,  and  even  religion  itself,  were  to 
be  degraded,  as  little  more  than  technical  terms  of  a  cold  and  unmeaning 
logic.  The  knowledge  of  our  mental  frame  was  then,  indeed,  professedly 
cultivated  with  most  assiduous  zeal ;  and  if  much  technical  phraseology,  and 
much  contention,  were  sufficient  to  constitute  an  elaborate  science,  that  assidu- 
ous zeal  might  well  deserve  to  have  been  rewarded  with  so  honourable  a  name. 
But  what  reasonable  hope  of  a  progress  truly  scientific  could  be  formed,  when 
to  treat  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  was  to  treat  of  every  thing  but  of  the  mind  and 
its  afifections ;  when  some  of  the  most  important  questions,  with  respect  to  it, 
were,  Whether  its  essence  were  distinct  from  its  existence  ?  whether  its  es- 
sence therefore  might  subsist,  when  it  had  no  actual  existence  ?  and  what 
were  all  the  qualities  inherent  in  it  as  a  nonentity  f  In  morals,  whether  ethics 
were  an  art  or  a  science  ?  whether,  if  the  mmd  had  freedom  of  choice,  this 
independent  iviil  be  an  entity  qr  a  quiddity  ?  and  whether  we  should  say, 
with  a  dozen  schoolmen,  that  virtue  is  good,  because  it  has  intrinsic  good- 
ness, or,  with  a  dozen  more,  that  it  has  this  intrinsic  goodness,  because  it  is 
good  ? 

In  natural  dieology,  questions  of  equal  moment  were  contested  with  equal 
keenness  and  subtilty;  but  they  related  less  to  the  Deity,  of  whose  nature, 
transcendent  as  it  is,  the  whole  universe  may  be  considered  as  in  some  de- 
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gree  a  faint  reveladon,  than  to  those  roiritual  minislers  of  his  power,  of  whose 
very  existence  nature  afbrds  no  evidence,  and  of  whom  revelation  itself  may 
be  said  to  teach  us  Iitde  but  the  mere,  existence.  Whether  angels  pass  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another,  without  passing  throueh  the  intermediate 
points  f  whether  they  can  visually  discern  objects  in  the  dark  f  whether  more 
than  one  can  exist  at  the  same  moment  in  the  same  physical  point  ?  whether 
they  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum,  with  any  relation  to  the  absolute  incorpo- 
real void  ?  and  whether  if  an  angel  were  in  vacuo,  the  void  could  still  truly 
be  termed  petfect  ? — such,  or  similar  to  these  were  the  great  inquiries  in  that 
department  of  Natural  Theology,  to  which,  as  to  a  separate  science,  was  given 
the  name  of  An^eHography :  and  of  the  same  kind  were  tlie  principal  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  Deity  himself,  not  so  much  an  exammation  of  the  evidence 
which  nature  aflbrds  of  his  self-existence,  and  power,  and  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness, those  sublime  qualities  which  even  our  wepkness  cannot  contemplate 
without  deriving  some  additional  dignity  from  the  very  greatness  which  it  adores, 
as  a  solution  of  more  subtile  points,  whether  he  exist  in  imaginary  space  as 
much  as  in  the  space  that  is  real  ?  whether  he  can  cause  a  mode  to  exist 
without  a  substance  ?  whether,  in  knowing  all  things,  he  know  universals,  or 
only  things  smgular  ?  and  whether  he  love  a  possible  unexisting  angel  better 
than  an  actually  existing  insect? 

"  Indignandum  de  isto,  non  disputandum  est." — '^  Sed  non  debuit  hoc 
nobis  esse  propositum  arguta  disserere,*  et  philosophiam  in  has  angustias  ex 
sua  majestate  detrahere.  Quanto  satius  est,  ire  aperta  via  et  recta,  quam  sibi 
ipsi  flexus  disponere,  quos  cum  magna  molestiadebeas  relegere?"f — **  Why 
waste  ourselves,"  says  the  same  eloquent  moralist ;  ^*  why  torture  and  waste 
ourselves  in  questions,  which  there  is  more  real  subtilty  in  despising  than  in 
solving  ?" 

^'  Quid  te  torques  et  maceras,  in  ea  quaestione  quam  subtilius  est  contemp- 
sisse  quam  solvere  ?"  J 

From  the  necessity  of  such  inquiries  we  are  now  fortunately  freed.  The 
frivolous  solemnities  of  argument,  which,  in  the  disputations  of  Scotists  and 
Tbomists,  and  the  long  controversy  of  the  believers  and  rejectors  of  the  uni- 
versal a  parte  ret,  rendered  human  ignorance  so  very  proud  of  its  temporary 
triumphs  over  human  ignorance,  at  length  are  hushed  for  ever ;  and,  so  preca- 
rious is  all  that  glory,  of  which  men  are  the  dispensers,  that  the  most  subtile 
works,  which  for  ages  conferred  on  their  authors  a  reverence  more  than 
praise,  and  almost  worship,  would  now  scarcely  find  a  philosophic  adventurer, 
so  boid,  as  to  avow  them  for  his  own. 

The  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy  may  indeed,  as  yet,  have  been 
less  considerable  than  was  to  be  hoped  under  its  present  better  auspices.  But 
it  is  not  a  little,  to  have  escaped  from  a  labyrinth,  so  very  intricate,  and  so  very 
dark,  even  though  we  should  have  done  nothing  more  than  advance  into  sun- 
shine and  an  open  path  with  a  long  journey  of  discovery  still  before  us.  We 
have  at  last  arrived  at  the  important  truth,  which  now  seems  so  very  obvious 
a  one,  that  the  mind  is  to  be  known  best  by  observation  of  the  series  of  changes 
which  it  presents,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  which  precede  and  follow  these ; 
that,  in  attempting  to  explain  its  phenomena,  therefore,  we  should  know  what 
those  phenomena  are ;  and  that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  discover,  by  lo- 
gic, unaided  by  observation  or  experiment,  the  various  coloured  rays  that  enter 

*  Argutias  serere.    Lect.  var.  t  Seneca,  £p.  102.  t  Ibi<l*  ^^* 
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latD  the  eonporitioB  of  a  sunbeam,  as  to  dlseo^r,  Ijj  diilectie  nMSnoM,  a 
priarif  the  various  feelings  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  sin^e  thou^ 
orpassicNi* 

llie  mind,  it  is  evident,  may,  like  the  body  to  which  it  is  united,  or  the  ma- 
terial objects  which  surround  -it,  be  considered  simply  as  a  substance  pos- 
sessbg  certain  qualities,  susceptible  of  various  afl^Sctions  or  modificatioDS, 
which,  existing  successively  as  momentary  states  of  the  mind,  constitute  all 
the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  The  general  circumstances  in  which 
these  changes  of  state  succeed  each  oth^,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  of 
their  succession,  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  phenomena  arranged  in  various 
classes,  according  as  they  may  resemble  each  other,  in  the  circumstances  that 
precede  or  follow  them,  or  in  other  circumstances  of  obvious  analogy.  There 
IS,  in  shcNt,  a  science  that  may  be  termed  menial  physiology^  as  there  is  ano- 
ther science  relating  to  the  structure  and  offices  of  our  corporeal  frame,  to 
which  the  term  pkytiology  is  more  commonly  applied  ;  and  as,  by  observation 
and  experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  those  series  of  changes  which  are 
constantly  taking  place  in  our  material  part,  from  the  first  moment  of  anima- 
tion to  the  moment  of  death ;  so,  by  observation,  and  in  some  measure  also 
by  experiment,  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  series  of  changes  diat  take  place  in 
the  mind,  fugitive  as  these  successions  are,  and  rendered  doubly  perplexing 
by  the  reciprocal  combinations  into  which  they  flow.  The  innumerable  changes, 
corporeal  and  mental,  we  reduce,  by  generalizbg,  to  a  few  classes ;  and  we 
speak,  in  reference  to  the  mind,  of  its  faculties  or  functions  of  perception, 
memory,  reason,  as  we  speak,  in  reference  to  the  body,  of  its  functions  of 
respiration,  circulation,  nutrition.  This  mental  physiology,  in  which  the  mind 
is  considered  simply  as  a  substance  endowed  with  certain  susceptibilities,  and 
variously  affected  or  modified  in  consequence,  will  demand  of  course  our 
first  in<]^uiry ;  and  I  trust  that  the  intellectual  analysis,  into  which  we  shall  be 
led  by  it,  will  afilbrd  results  that  will  repay  the  labour  of  persevering  attention, 
which  they  may  often  require  fit)m  you. 

In  one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  inquiries,  relating  to  the  phy- 
siology of  mind,  difller  from  those  which  relate  to  the  physiology  of  our  animal 
fi*ame.  If  we  could  render  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  intimate  structure 
of  our  bodily  organs,  and  all  the  changes  which  take  place,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  various  functions,  our  labour,  with  respect  to  them,  might  be  said  to 
terminate.  But  though  our  intellectual  analysis  were  perfect,  so  that  we 
could  distinguish,  in  our  most  complex  thoucht  or  emotion,  its  ccMistituent  ele- 
ments, and  trace  with  exactness  the  series  of  simpler  thoughts  which  have  pro- 
gressively given  rise  to  them,  other  inquiries,  equally,  or  still  more  important, 
would  remain.  We  do  not  know  all  which  is  to  be  known  of  the  mind,  when 
we  know  all  its  phenomena,  as  we  know  all  which  can  be  known  of  matter, 
when  we  know  the  appearances  which  it  presents,  in  every  situation  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  place  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  then  acts  or  is  acted  upon 
by  other  bodies.  When  we  know  that  man  has  certain  affections  and  passions, 
there  still  remains  the  great  inquiry,  as  to  the  propriety'or  impropriety  of  those 
passions,  and  of  the  conduct  to  which  they  lead.  We  have  to  consider,  not 
merely  how  he  is  capable  of  acting,  but  also,  whether,  acting  in  the  manner 
supposed,  he  would  be  fulfilling  a  duty  or  perpetrating  a  crime.  Every  enjoy- 
ment which  man  can  confer  on  man,  and  every  evil,  which  he  can  reciprocally 
inflict  or  suffer,  thus  become  objects  of  two  sciences — ^first  of  that  intellectual 
analysb  which  traces  the  happiness  and  misery,  in  their  various  forms  and  se- 
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qucaee,  as  mere  phenomeiia  or  states  of  the  substance  of  lotMl/— and  ae» 
oondly,  of  that  ethical  judgment,  which  measures  our  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation,  estimating,  with  more  than  judicial  scnmny,  not  merely  what 
is  done,  but  what  is  scarcely  thought  in  secrecy  and  nlence,  and  discrimi- 
nating  some  element  of  mcnral  good  or  evil,  in  all  the  physical  good  and  evil, 
which  it  is  in  our  feeble  power  to  execute,  or  in  our  still  frailer  heart,  to  con- 
ceive and  desire* 

TV>  this  second  department  of  inquiry  belong  the  doctrines  of  general  ethia. 

But,  though  man  were  truly  impressed  with  the  great  doctrine  of  moral 
obligation,  and  truly  desirous,  in  conformity  with  it,  of  increasing,  as  far  as  his 
mdividual  influence  may  extend,  the  sum  of  general  happiness,  he  may  still 
err  in  the  selection  of  Uie  means  which  he  employs  for  this  benevolent  pur- 
pose. So  essential  is  knovriedge,  if  not  to  virtue,  at  least  to  all  the  ends  of 
virtue,  that,  without  it,  benevolence  itself,  when  accompanied  with  power,  may 
be  as  destructive  and  desolating  as  intentional  tyranny ;  and  notwithstand- 
mg  the  great  principles  of  progression  in  human  affairs,  the  whole  native  vi- 
gour of  a  state  may  be  kept  down  for  ages^  and  the  comfort,  and  prosperi^, 
and  active  industry  of  unexisting  millions  be  blasted  by  regulations,  which,  in 
the  intention  of  their  generous  projectors,  were  to  stimulate  those  very  ener- 
gies which  they  repressed,  and  to  relieve  that  very  misery  which  they  ren- 
dered irremediable.  It  therefore  becomes  an  inquiry  of  paramount  importance, 
what  are  the  means  best  calculated  for  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
social  good  ?  By  what  ordinances  would  public  prosperity,  and  all  the  virtues 
which  not  merely  adorn  that  prosperity,  but  produce  it,  be  most  powerfully 
excited  and  maintained?  This  political  department  of  our  science,  which  is 
in  truth  only  a  subdivision,  though  a  very  important  one,  of  general  practical 
ethics,  comprehends,  of  course,  me  inquiries  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  farms  of  govemmeii^t,  aod  the  .expediency  of  the  various  contri- 
vances which  legislative  wisdom  may  have  established,  or  may  be  supposed 
to  establish,  for  the  happiness  and  defence  of  nations. 

The  inquiries,  to  which  I  have  as  yet  alluded,  relate  to  the  mind,  considered 
simply  as  an  object  of  physiological  investigation ;  or  to  man,  considered  in 
his  moral  relations  to  a  community,  capable  of  deriving  benefit  from  his  virtues 
and  knowledge,  or  of  suiieriog  by  his  errors  and  his  crimes.  But  there  is 
another  more  important  relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to  be  viewed, — 
that  relation  which  connects  it  with  the  Almighty  Being  to  whom  it  owes  its 
existence.  Is  man,  whose  frail  generatioDS  begin  and  pass  away,  but  one  of 
the  links  of  ah  infinite  chain  of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and  co-eternal 
with  that  self-existmg  world  of  whicn  he  is  the  feeble  tenant  ?  or,  Is  he  the 
ofipring  of  an  all-creating  power,  that  adapted  him  to  nature,  jand  nature  to 
him,  formed  together  with  the  magnificent  scene  of  things  around  him,  to 
enjoy  its  blessings,  and  to  adore,  with  the  gratitude  of  happiness,  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  from  which  they  flow  ?  What  attributes,  of  a  Being  so  tran- 
scendent, may  human  reason  presume  to  explore  f  and,  What  homage  will  be 
most  suitable  to  his  immensity,  and  our  nothingness  ?  Is  it  only  for  an  existence 
of  a  few  moments,  in  this  passing  scene,  that  he  has  formed  us  ?  or,  Is  there 
something  within  us,  over  which  death  has  no  power, — something,  that  pro- 
longs and  identifies  the  consciousness  of  all  which  we  have  done  on  earth,  and 
that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  God  ?  When  compared  with  these  questions,  even  the  subliroest 
physical  inquiries  are  comparatively  insignificant.    They  seem  to  differ,  as  it 
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has  been  said,  in  their  relative  importance  and  dignity,  almost  as  philosophy 
itself  differs  from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are  subservient  to  it.  *'  Quantmn 
inter  philosophiam  interest, — et  csteras  artes ;  tantum  interesse  existimo  in  ipsa 
philosophia,  inter  illam  partem  quae  ad  homines  et  banc  que  ad  Deos  spectat. 
Altior  est  haec  et  animosior :  multum  permisit  sibi ;  non  fuit  oculis  contenta. 
Majusesse  quiddamsuspicata  est,  ac  pulchrius,  quod  extra  conspectum  natura 
posuisset."*  It  is  when  ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the  mind 
seems  to  expand,  as  if  already  shi^g  off  its  earthly  fetters,  and  returning  to 
its  source ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the  delight  which  it  thus 
takes  in  things  divine  is  an,  internal  evidence  of  its  own  divinity.  "  Cum  ilia 
tetigit,  alltur,  crescit :  ac  velut  vinculis  liberatus,  in  originem  redit.  Et  hoc 
habet  argumentum  divinitatis  sus,  quod  ilium  divina  delectant.'' 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  various  important  inquiries,  which  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  may  be  said  to  comprehend. 
The  nature  of  our  spiritual  being,  as  displayed  in  all  the  phenomena  of  feel- 
ing and  thought — ^the  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our  Crea- 
tor— and  the  prospect  of  that  unfading  existence,  of  which  life  is  but  the  first 
dawning  gleam ;  such  are  the  great  objects  to  which  in  the  department  of  your 
studies  committed  to  my  charge,  it  will  be  my  office  to  guide  your  attention 
and  curiosity.  The  short  period  of  the  few  months  to  which  my  course  is 
necessarily  limited,  will  not,  indeed,  allow  me  to  prosecute,  with  such  full  in- 
vestigation as  I  should  wish,  every  subject  that  may  present  itself  in  so  various 
a  range  of  inquiry.  But  even  these  few  months,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  introduce  you  to  all  which  is  most  important  for  you  to  know  in  the 
science,  and  to  give  such  lights  as  may  enable  you,  in  other  hours,  to  explore, 
Vfith  success,  the  prospects  that  here,  perhaps,  may  only  have  opened  on  your 
view.  It  is  not,  I  trust,  with  the  labours  of  a  single  season  that  such  inqui- 
ries, on  your  part,  are  to  terminate.  Amid  the  varied  occupations  and  varied 
pleasures  of  your  future  years, — ^in  the  privacy  of  domestic*  enjoyment,  as 
much  as  in  the  busier  scenes  of  active  exertion, — the  studies  on  which  you  are 
about  to  enter  must  often  rise  to  you  again  with  something  more  than  mere 
remembrance  ;  because  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  you  interest,  in  any  pe- 
riod or  situation  of  your  life,  to  which  they  are  not  related.  The  science  of 
mind,  is  the  science  of  yourselves  ;  of  all  who  surround  you ;  of  every  thmg 
which  you  enjoy  or  suffer,  or  hope  or  fear :  so  truly  the  science  of  your  very 
being,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  look  back  on  the  feelings  of  a  sin- 
gle hour,  without  constantly  retracing  phenomena  tliat  have  been  here,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  subjects  of  your  analysis  and  arrangement.  '  The  thoughts 
and  faculties  of  your  own  intellectual  frame,  and  all  which  you  admire  as 
wonderful  in.the  genius  of  others, — the  moral  obligation,  which,  as  obeyed  or 
\'iolated,  is  ever  felt  by  you  with  delight  or  with  remorse, — ^die  virtues,  of 
which  you  think  as  often  as  you  think  of  those  whom  you  love ;  and  the 
vices,  which  you  view  with  abhorrence,  or  with  pity, — ^the  traces  of  divine 
goodness,  which  never  can  be  absent  from  your  view,  because  there  is  no 
object  in  nature  which  does  not  exhibit  them, — the  feeling  of  your  depend- 
ence on  the  gracious  power  that  formed  you,  and  the  anticipation  of  a  state 
of  existence  more  lasting  than  that  which  is  measured  by  the  few  beatings  of 
a  feeble  pulse, — ^diese,  in  their  perpetual  recurrence,  must  often  recall  to  you 
the  inquiries  that,  in  this  place,  engaged  your  early  attention.     It  will  be  al- 

^  Seneca,  Nat.  QusBst.  Lib.  1.  VrwC 
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most  as  litde  possible  for  you  to  abandon  wholly  such  speculations,  as  to  look 
on  the  familiar  faces  of  your  home  with  a  fcnrgetfulness  of  every  hour  which 
they  have  made  delightful,  or  to  lose  all  remembrance  of  the  very  language 
of  your  infancy,  that  is  every  moment  sounding  in  your  ears. 

Thoudi  I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  give  as  full  a  view  as  my  limits  will 
permit  of  all  the  objects  of  inquiry  which  are  to  come  before  us,  it  will  be  my 
chief  wish  to  awake  in  you,  or  to  cherish,  a  love  of  these  sublime  inquiries 
themselves.  There  is  a  philosophic  spirit  which  is  &r  more  valuable  than 
any  limited  acquirements  ^of  philosophy ;  and  the  cultivation  of  which,  there- 
fore, is  the  most  precious  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  the  lessons  and 
studies  of  many  academic  years  : — a  spirit,  which  is  quick  to  pursue  what- 
ever is  within  the  reach  of  human  intdlect ;  but  which  is  not  less  quick  to 
discern  the  bounds  that  limit  every  human  inquiry,  and  whichj  therefore,  in 
seeking  much,  seeks  only  what  man  may  learn : — ^which  knows  how  to  distin- 
guish what  is  just  in  itself  from  what  is  merely  accredited  by  illustrious  names ; 
adopdng  a  truth  which  no  one  has  sanctioned,  and  rejecting  an  error  of  which 
all  approve,  with  the  same  calmness  as  if  no  judgment  were  opposed  to  its 
own : — ^but  which,  at  the  same  time,  alive,  with  congenial  feeling,  to  every 
intellectual  excellence,  and  candid  to  the  weakness  from  which  no  excellence 
is  wholly  privileged,  can  dissent  and  confute  without  triumph,  as  it  admires 
without  envy;  applauding  gladly  whatever  is  worthy  of  applause  in  a  rival 
system,  and  venerating  the  very  genius  which  it  demonstrates  to  have  erred. 

Such  is  that  philosophic  temper  to  which,  in  the  various  discussions  that 
are  to  occupy  us,  it  will  be  my  principal  ambition  to  form  your  minds ;  with 
a  view  not  so.  much  to  what  you  are  at  present,  as  what  you  are  afterwards 
to  become.  You  are  now,  indeed,  only  entering  on  a  science,  of  which,  by 
many  of  you,  perhaps,  the  vevy  elements  have  never  once  been  regarded  as 
subjects  of  speculative  inquiry.  You  have  much,  therefore,  to  learn,  even  in 
learning  only  what  others  have  thought.  But  I  should  be  unwilling  to  regard 
you  as  the  passive  receivers  of  a  system  of  opinions,  content  merely  to 
remember  whatever  mixture  of  truths  and  errors  may  have  obtained  your 
easy  assent.  I  cannot  but  "look  to  you  in  your  maturer  character,  as  your- 
selves the  philosophers  of  other  years ;  as  those  who  are,  perhaps,  to  add  to 
science  many  of  its  richest  truths,  which  as  yet  are  latent  to  every  mind,  and 
to  free  it  from  many  errors,  in  which  no  one  has  yet  suspected  even  the  possi- 
bility of  illusion.  The  spirit  which  is  itself  to  become  productive  in  you,  is,  Uiere- 
fore,  the  spirit  which  I  wish  to  cultivate  ;  and  happy,  as  I  shall  always  be,  if 
I  succeed  in  conveying  to  you  that  instruction  which  it  is  my  duty  to  com- 
municate, I  shall  have  still  more  happiness  if  I  can  flatter  myself,  that,  in  tliis 
very  instruction,  I  have  trained  you  to  habits  of  thought,  which  may  enable 
you  to  enrich,  with  your  own  splendid  discoveries,  the  age  in  which  you  live, 
and  to  be  yourselves  the  instructors  of  all  the  generations  that  are  to  follow 
you. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  fiflND  TO  THE  8CIENCB8  IK 

GENERAL. 

In  my  former  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  gave  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  de- 
partments into  which  the  Philosophy  of  Mind  divides  itself,  comprehend- 
mg,  in  the^rf^  place,  The  phyriology  of  the  mind,c<Hisideredasa  substance 
capable  of  the  various  mod^cadons,  or  states,  which  consdtute,  as  they  suc- 
ceed each  other,  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling;  secondly ^  The  doc- 
trines of  general  ethics,  as  to  the  obligation,  under  which  man  lies,  to  increase 
and  extend,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  happiness  of  all  that  live ;  thirdly ^  The 
political  doctrines,  as  to  the  means  which  enable  him,  in  society  with  Ins  fel- 
low men,  to  further,  most  successfully,  aild  with  the  least  risk  of  future  evil, 
that  happiness  of  all,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  each  individually  to  wish  and  to 
promote ;  dndy  fourthly y  The  doctrines  of  natural  theology,  as  to  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  that  greatest  of  Beings,  under  whose  moral  government  we 
live,  and  the  foundations  of  our  confidence  that  death  is  only  a  change  of 
scene,  which,  with  respect  to  our  mortality  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  its  close ; 
but  which,  with  respect  to  the  soul  itself,  is  only  one  of  the  events  of  a  life 
that  is  everlastmg. 

Of  these  great  diviaons  of  our  sulgect,  the  Physiology  of  the  Mindj  or  the 
consideration  of  the  regular  series  of  phenomena  which  it  presents,  simply  as 
states  or  affections  of  ue  mind,  is  that  to  which  we  are  nrst  to  turn  our  at- 
tention. But,  before  entering  on  it,  it  may  be  useful  to  employ  a  few  lectures 
in  illustrating  the  advantages^  which  the  study  of  the  mind  aflbrds,  and  the 
principles  ofphilosophizingf  in  their  peculiar  applicati(Mi  to  it— subjects,  which, 
though  of  a  general  kind,  will,  I  trust,  leave  an  influence,  that  will  be  felt  m 
all  the  particular  inquiries  in  which  we  are  to  be  engaged ;  preparing  you, 
both  for  appreciating  better  the  importance  of  those  inquiries,  and  for  prose- 
cuting them  with  greater  success. 

One  very  obvious  distinction  of  the  physical  investigations  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter, is,  that,  in  intellectual  science,  thema^ertab  on  which  we  operate,  the  in- 
struments with  which  we  operate,  and  the  operating  ogent^  are  the  same.  It 
is  the  mind,  endowed  with  the  faculties  of  perception  and  judgment,  observ- 
m^,  comparing,  and  classifying  the  phenomena  oi  the  mind.  In  the  physics 
of  matter, it  is,  indeed,  the  mihd  whichobserves,  compares,  and  arranges ;  but 
the  phenomena  are  those  of  a  world,  which,  though  connected  with  the  mind 
by  many  wonderiul  relations  of  reciprocal  agency,  still  exists  independently 
of  it — a  wiorld  that  presents  its  phenomena  only  m  circumstances,  over  most 
of  which  we  have  no  control,  and  over  others  a  control  that  is  partial  and 
limited.  The  comparative  facility,  as  to  all  external  circumstances,  attend- 
mg  the  study  of  the  mental  phenomena,  is  unquestionably  an  advantage  of 
no  small  moment.  In  every  situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed,  as  long  as 
his  intellectual  faculties  are  unimpaired,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be  de- 
prived of  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  intellectual  studv ;  because,  in  eveiy 
situation  in  which  he  can  be  placed,  he  must  still  have  with  him  that  universe 
of  thought,  which  is  the  true  home  and  empire  of  the  mind.  No  cosdy  ap- 
paratus is  requisite— no  tedious  waiting  for  seasons  of  observaticm.     He  has 
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but  to  look  within  hioiself  to  find  the  elements  which  he  has  to  put  together, 
or  the  compounds  which  he  has  to  anafyze,  and  the  instruments  that  are  to 
perforai  the  analysis  or  compoation. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  point  out  to  you  the  advantage  which  arises  to  the 
study  of  our  mental  fi:ame,  from  die  comparative  facili^  as  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  that  I  have  led  your  attention  to  the  difference,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  physics  of  mind  and  matter.  It  was  to  show, — ^what  is  of 
much  more  importance, — ^how  essential  a  right  view  of  the  science  of  mmd 
is  to  every  other  science,  even  to  those  sciences,  which  superficial  thinkers 
might  conceive  to  have  no  connexion  with  it;  and  how  vam  it  would  be  to 
expect,  that  any  branch  of  the  physics  of  mere  matter  could  be  cultivated  to 
its  highest  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfection,  without  a  due  acauaintance 
with  die  nature  of  that  intellectual  medium,  through  which  alone  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter  become  visible  to  us,  and  of  those  intellectual  instruments,  by 
which  the  objects  of  every  science,  and  of  every  science  alike,  are  measured, 
and  divided,  and  arranged.  We  might  abnost  as  well  expect  to  form  an  ac- 
curate judgment,  as  to  the  figure,  and  distance,  and  colour  of  an  object,  at 
which  we  look  through  an  optical  glass,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  co- 
lour and  refractory  power  oi  the  lens  itself.  The  distinction  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  commonly  understood,  is  as 
just  as  it  is  familiar ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  in  relation  to  our  power 
of  discovery,  science  is  itself  an  art,  or  the  result  of  an  art.  Whether,  m  this 
most  beautiful  of  processes,  we  regard  the  mind  as  the  instrument  or  the  artist, 
it  is  equally  that  by  which  all  the  wonders  of  speculative  or  practical  know- 
ledge are  evolved.  It  is  an  agent  operating  in  die  production  of  new  results, 
and  employbg  for  this  purpose  the  known  laws  of  thought,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as,  on  other  occasions,  it  employs  the  known  laws  of  matter.  The  ob- 
jects, to  which  it  may  apply  itself,  are  indeed  various,  and,  as  such,  give  to 
the  sciences  their  difi»rent  names.  But,  though  the  objects  vary,  the  obser- 
ver and  the  instrument  are  continually  the  same.  The  limits  ot  the  powers 
of  this  mental  instrument  are  not  the  limits  of  its  powers  alone ;  they  are 
also  the  only  real  limits,  within  which  every  science  is  comprehended.  To 
the  extent  which  it  allows,  aU  those  sciences,  physical  or  mathematical,  and 
all  the  arts  which  depend  on  them,  may  be  improved  ;  but,  beyond  this  point, 
it  would  be  vain  to  expect  them  to  pass ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  acurately, 
the  very  supposition  of  any  progress  beyond  this  point  would  imply  the  gross- 
est absurdity  ;  since  human  science  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of 
the  direction  of  human  faculties  to  particular  objects.  To  the  astronomer, 
the  faculty  by  which  he  calculates  the  disturbing  forces  that  operate  on  a  sa- 
tellite of  Jupiter,  m  its  revolution  round  its  primary  planet,  is  as  much  an 
instrument  of  his  art  as  the  telescope  by  which  he  distii^ishes  that  almost 
invisible  orb ;  and  it  is  as  important,  and  surely  as  interesting,  to  know  the 
real  power  of  the  intellectual  instrument,  which  he  uses,  not  for  calculations 
of  this  kind  only,  but  for  all  the  speculative  and  moral  purposes  of  life,  as  it 
can  be  to  know  the  exact  power  of  that  subordinate  instrument,  which  he  uses 
only  for  his  occasional  survey  of  the  heavens. 

To  the  philosophy  of  mind,  then,  every  speculation,  in  every  science,  may 
be  said  to  have  relation  as  to  a  common  centre.  The  knowledge  of  the  qua- 
lity of  matter,  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  physics,  is  not  itself  a  phenomena 
of  matter,  more  than  the  knowledge  of  any  of  our  intellectual  or  moral  af- 
fections ;  it  is  truly,  in  all  its  stages  of  conjecture,  comparison,  doubt,  belief. 

Vol.  1 ,  3 
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a  phenomenon  of  mmd ;  or,  m  other  words,  it  is  only  the  mind  itself  existing 
in  a  certain  state*    The  inanimate  bodies  around  us  might,  indeed,  exhibit 
the  same  changes  as  at  present,  though  no  mind  had  been  created.    But  sci- 
ence^is  not  the  existence  of  these  inanimate  bodies;   it  is  the  priliciple  of 
thought  itself  variously  modified  by  them,  which,  as  it  exists  in  certain  states, 
constitutes  that  knowledge  which  we  term  Astronomy;  in  certain  other  states, 
that  knowledge  which  we  term  Chemistry  ;   in  other  states  our  Physiology, 
corporeal  or  mental,  and  all  the  other  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  science. 
It  would  surely  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  mixture  of  acids  and  alkalies 
constitutes  Chemistry^  or  that  Astronomy  is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  pla- 
nets round  a  sun.     Such  phenomena,  the  mere  objects  of  science,  are  onty 
the  occasions  on  which  Astronomy  and  Chemistry  arise  in  the  mind  of  tfa« 
inquirer,  Man.     It  is  the  mind  i^ich  perceives  bodies,  which  reasons  on 
their  apparent  relations,  which  joins  them  in  thought  as  similar,  however  dis- 
tant they  may  be  in  sphere,  or  separates  them  in  drought  as  dissimilar,  though 
a{^arently  contiguous.     These  perceptions,  reasonings,  and  dassifications  c^ 
the  mind  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  mind,  whidi  mingle 
in  their  joint  result  with  the  taws  of  matter.     It  is  Ae  object  indeed  which  af- 
fects the  mind  when  sentient ;  but  it  is  the  orifinal  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
itself,  which  determines  and  modifies  the  particular  afiection,  veiy  nearly,  if 
I  may  illustrate  what  is  mental  by  so  coarse  an  image,  as  the  impression  which 
a  iseal  leaves  on  melted  wax  depends,  not  on  the  qualities  of  the  wax  alone, 
or  of  the  seal  alone,  but  on  the  sofmess  of  the  one,  and  the  form  of  the  other. 
Change  the  external  object  which  affects  the  mind  in  any  case,  and  we  all 
know,  that  the  affection  of  the  mind  will  be  different.     It  would  not  be  less 
so,  if,  witho,ut  any  change  of  object,  there  could  be  a  change  in  the  mere 
feeling,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  would  result  fi'om  that  difierent  suscep- 
tibility becoming  instandy  as  different,  as  if  not  ihe  mind  had  been  altered, 
but  the  object  which  it  perceived.     There  is  no  physical  science,  therefore, 
in  which  the  laws  of  mind  are  not  to  be  considered  together  with  the  laws  of 
matter ;  and  a  change  in  either  set  of  laws  would  equally  produce  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  science  itself. 

If,  to  take  one  of  the  simplest  of  examples,  the  mind  had  been  formed  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  modifications  which  it  admits  at  present,  widi  the  single  ex- 
ception of  those  which  it  receives  on  the  presence  of  light,  of  how  many  ob- 
jects and  powers  in  nature,  which  we  are  now  capable  of  distinguishing,  must 
we  have  remained  in  absolute  ignorance !  But  would  this  comparative  igno- 
rance of  many  objects  be  the  only  effect  of  such  a  change  of  the  laws  of 
mmd,  as  I  have  supposed  ?  Or  rather,  is  it  not  equally  certain,  that  this  sim- 
ple change  ak>ne  wo^d  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  limited 
science  of  which  the  mind  would  still  be  capable,  as  much  as  it  narrowed  its 
extent?  Science  is  the  classification  of  relations ;  varying,  too,  in  every  case, 
as  the  relations  observed  are  different ;  and  how  very  differently  should  we, 
in  such  circumstances,  have  classed  the  few  powers  of  the  few  objects,  which 
might  still  have  become  known  to  us,  since  we  could  no  longer  have  classed 
them  according  to  any  of  those  visual  relations,  which  are  always  the  most 
obvious  and  prominent  It  is  even,  perhaps,  an  extravagant  supposition,  that 
a  race  of  the  blind,  unless  endowed  with  some  other  sense  to  compensate  the 
defect  of  sight,  could  have  acquired  so  much  command  of  the  common  arts 
of  life, or  so  much  science  of  any  sort,  as  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence. 
But  though  all  this,  by  a  very  strong  license  of  supposition,  were  taken  for 
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gnusted,  it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  knowledge  which  man  eould  'wl 
those  circumstances  acquire,  would  be  not  merely  less  in  degree,  but  would 
be  as  truly  diflkrent  from  that  which  his  powers  at  present  have  reached,  as 
if  the  objects  of  bis  science,  or  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  had  themselves 
been  changed  to  an  extent,  at  least  as  great  as  the  supposed  change  in  the 
laws  of  mind.  The  astrfm^wny  of  the  blind,  if  the  word  might  still  be  used 
to  express  a  science  so  very  difierent  from  the  present,  would,  in  truth,  be  a 
sort  of  ckemistry.  Day  and  night,  the  maeniBcent  and  harmonious  revolu- 
tion of  season  after  season,  would  be  nothing  more  than  periodical  changes 
of  temperature  in  the  objects  around ;  and  that  great  Dispenser  of  the  sea* 
sons,  the  Source  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  almost  of  animation,  at  whose  ap« 
proach  nature  seems  not  merely  to  awake,  but  to  rise  again,  as  it  was  at  first, 
irom  the  darkness  of  its  original  chaos,  if  its  separate  existence  could  be  at 
all  inferred,  would  probably  be  classed  as  something  similar,  though  inferior 
m  power,  to  that  unknown  source  of  heat,  which,  by  a  perilous  and  almost 
unknown  process,  was  fearfully  piled  and  kindled  on  the  nousehold  hearth. 

So  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  consider  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
difierent  sciences,  as  depending  on  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  on  the  laws 
of  the  mind,  which  classes  their  relations,  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  you  at 
first  to  admit  the  influence  of  these  mere  laws  of  mind,  as  modifying  general 
physics,  at  least  to  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated.  But,  that  a  change 
in  the  laws  of  human  thought,  whatever  influence  it  may  have  in  altering  the 
very  nature  and  limits  of  the  physical  sciences,  would  at  least  aflfect  greatly 
the  state  of  their  progress,  must  be  immediately  evident  to  those  who  consider 
for  a  moment  on  what  discovery  depends;  the  progress  of  science  being  ob- 
viously nothing  more  than  a  series  of  individual  discoveries,  and  the  number 
of  discoveries,  varying  with  the  powers  of  the  individual  intellect.  The  same 
phenomena  which  were  present  to  the  mind  of  Newton,  had  been  present, 
innumerable  times  before,  not  to  the  understandings  of  philosophers  only,  but 
to  the  very  senses  of  the  vulgar.  Every  thing  was  the  same  to  him  and  to 
them,  except  the  observing  and  reasoning  mind.  To  him  alone,  however, 
they  suggested  those  striking  analogies  by  which,  on  a  comparison  of  all  the 
known  circumstances  in  bodi,  he  ventured  to  class  the  force  which  retains 
the  planets  in  their  whits,  with  that  which  occasions  the  fall  of  a  pebble  to  the 
earth. 

"  Have  ye  not  listen 'd,  while  he  bound  the  bum 
And  planets  to  their  spheres !  the  unequal  task 
Of  human  kind  till  then.    Oft  had  they  roll'd 
O'er  erring  man  the  year,  and  oft  disgraced 
The  pride  of  schools. 

He  took  his  ardent  flight 

Through  the  blue  infinite  ;  and  every  star 

Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 

Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube, 

Far  stretching,  snatches  from  the  dark  abyss, 

Or  such  as  farther  in  successive  skies 

To  fajacj  shine  alone,  at  his  approach 

Blazed  mto  suns,  the  living  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonious  system  ]  all  combined, 

And  ruled  unerring  by  that  single  power, 

Which  draws  the  stone  projected  to  the  ground."* 

It  is  recorded  of  this  almost  superhuman  genius,  whose  powers  and  attain* 

*  Thomson's  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
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ments  at  once  make  us  proud  of  our  eommoa  nature,  and  humble  us  v/id\  our 
disparity,  that,  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  geometry,  he  was  able,  m  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  to  pass  immediately  from  theorem  to  theorem, 
by  reading  the  mere  enunciation  of  each,  perceiving,  as  it  were  intuitively, 
that  latent  evidence  which  others  are  obliged  slowly  to  trace  through  a  long 
series  of  propositions.  When  the  same  theorem  was  enunciated,  or  the  same 
ample  phenomenon  observed,  the  successions  of  thought,  in  his  mind,  were 
dius  obviously  difierent  from  the  successions  of  thought  in  other  minds ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  original  susceptibilities  of  all  minds  such  as  exactly 
to  have  corresponded  with  those  of  the  mind  of  Newton.  And  if  the  mbds 
of  all  men,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  had  been  similar  to  the  mind  of 
Newton,  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  the  state  of  any  science  would  have 
been,  at  this  moment,  what  it  now  is,  or  in  any  respect  similar  to  what  it  now 
is,  though  the  laws  which  regulate  the  physical  changes  in  the  material  uni- 
verse had  continued  unaltered,  and  no  change  occurred,  but  in  the  simple 
orignal  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself? 

The  laws  of  the  observing  and  comparing  mind,  then,  it  must  be  admitted, 
have  modified,  and  must  always  continue  to  modify,  every  science,  as  truly 
as  the  laws  of  that  particular  department  of  nature  of  which  the  phenomena 
are  observed  and  compared.  But,  it  may  be  said,  we  are  chemists,  we  are 
astronomers,  without  studying  the  philosophy  of  mind.  And  true  it  certainly 
is,  that  there  are  excellent  astronomers,  and  excellent  chemists,  who  have 
never  pdd  any  particular  attention  to  intellectual  philosophy.    The  general 

Erinciplesof  philosophizing,  which  a  more  accurate  inteUectual  philosophy 
ad  introduced,  have  become  familiar  to  them,  without  study.  But  those 
general  principles  are  not  less  the  effect  of  diat  improved  philosophy  of 
mind,  any  more  than  astronomy  and  chemistry  themselves  have  now  a  less 
title  to  be  considered  as  sciences, — ^because,  from  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  society,  those  who  have  never  professedly  studied  either  sci- 
ence, are  acquainted  with  many  of  their  most  striking  truths.  It  is  gradually, 
and  almost  msensibly,  that  truths  difluse  themselves — at  first  admired  and 
adopted  by  a  few,  who  are  able  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
who  gladly  own  them,  as  addition^  to  former  knowledge, — fix>m  them  com- 
municated to  a  wider  circle,  who  receive  them,  without  discussion,  as  if  fami- 
liar and  long  known ;  and  at  length,  in  this  widening  progress,  becoming  so 
pearly  universal,  as  almost  to  seem  effects  of  a  natural  instinctive  law  of  hu- 
man thought : — ^like  the  light,  which  we  readily  ascribe  to  the  sun,  as  it  first 
flows  direcdy  from  him,  and  forces  his  image  on  our  sieht ;  but  which,  when 
reflected  from  object  to  object,  soon  ceases  to  remind  us  of  its  origin,  and 
seems  almost  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  atmosphere  which  we  breathe. 

I  am  aware,  that  it  is  not  to  improvements  in  the  mere  philosophy  of  mind, 
that  the  great  reformation  in  our  principles  of  physical  inquiry  is  commonly 
ascribed.  Yet  it  is  to  this  source — certainly  at  least  to  diis  source  chiefly, 
that  I  would  refer  the  origin  of  those  better  plans  of  philosophical  investiga- 
tion which  have  distinguished  with  so  many  glorious  discoveries  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  ages  immediately  preceding.  When  we  think  of  the 
great  genius  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  influence  of  his  admirable  works,  we 
are  too  apt  to  forget  the  sort  of  diflliculties  which  his  genius  must  have  had  to 
overcome,  and  to  look  back  to  his  niles  of  philosophizing,  as  a  sort  of  ulti- 
mate truths,  discoverable  by  the  mere  perspicacity  of  his  superior  mind,  with- 
out referring  them  to  those  simple  views  ot  r^ature  in  relation  to  our  faculties 
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of  discovenr,  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  rules  which  he  gives  us, 
are  rules  of  physical  investigation ;  and  it  is  very  natural  for  us,  therefore,  in 
estimating  their  value,  to  think  of  the  erroneous  physical  opinions  which  pre- 
ceded them,  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  false  theories  of  intel- 
lect, which  had  led  to  those  very  physical  absurdities.  Lord  Bacon,  if  he 
was  not  the  first  who  discovered  that  we  were  in  some  degree  idolaters,  to 
use  his  own  metaphor,  in  our  intellectual  worship,  was  certainly  the  first  who 
discovered  the  extent  of  our  idolatry.  But  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  tem- 
ple which  he  purified,  was  not  the  temple  of  external  nature,  but  the  temple 
of  the  mind,— that  in  its  inmost  sanctuaries  were  all  the  idols  which  he  over- 
threw,— ^and  that  it  was  not  till  these  were  removed,  and  the  mtellect  pre- 
pared for  the  presence  of  a  nobler  divinity,  that  truth  would  deign  to  unveil 
herself  to  adoration ; — as  in  the  mysteries  of  those  eastern  religions,  in  which 
the  first  ceremony  for  admission  to  the  worship  of  the  god  is  the  purification 
of  the  worshipper. 

In  the  course  of  our  analysis  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  we  shall  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  remarking  the  influence,  which  errors  with  respect 
to  mese  mere  phenomena  of  mind  must  have  had,  on  the  contemporary  sys- 
tems of  general  physics,  and  on  the  spirit  of  the  prevailing  plans  of  inquiry. 
It  may.be  enough  to  remark  at  present  the  influence  of  one  fundamental  er- 
ror, which,  as  long  as  it  retained  its  hold  of  the  understanding,  must  have 
rendered  all  its  energies  inefifectual,  by  wasting  them  in  the  search  of  objects, 
which  it  never  could  attain,  because  in  truth  Aey  had  no  real  existence, — to 
the  neglect  of  objects  that  would  have  produced  the  very  advantage  which 
was  sought.     I  allude  to  the  belief  of  the  schoob,  in  the  separate  existence, 
or  entity  as  they  technically  term  it,  of  the  various  orders  of  universals,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  conceived  every  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  reasoning, 
to  take  place,  by  the  intervention  of  certain  intelligible  forms  or  species,  ex- 
isting separately  in  the  intellect,  as  the  direct  objects  of  thought, — in  the  same 
manner  as  they  ascribed  simple  perception  to  the  action  of  species  of  another 
order,  which  they  termed  sensible  species, — the  images  of  things  derived  in- 
deed from  objects  without,  but  when  thus  derived,  existing  mdependently  of 
them.     When  we  amuse  ourselves  with  inquiring ,  into  the  history  of  human 
folly — ^that  most  comprehensive  of  all  histories — ^which  includes,  at  least  for 
many  ages,  the  whole  history  of  philosophy ;  or  rather,  to  use  a  word  more 
appropriate  than  amusement, — ^when  we  read  with  regret  the  melancholy  an- 
nals of  genius  aspiring  to  be  pre-eminently  frivolous,  and  industry  labouring 
to  be  ignorant,  we  often  discover  absurdities  of  the  grossest  kind,  which  almost 
cease  to  be  absurdities,  on  account  of  other  absurdities,  probably  as  gross, 
which  accompaqy  them ;  and  this  is  truly  the  case,  in  the  grave  extravagance 
of  the  logic  of  the  schools.     The  scholastic  mode  of  philosophizing,  ridicu- 
lous as  it  now  seems,  was  far  from  absurd,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
scholastic  philosophy.     It  was  mdeed  the  only  mode  of  procedure,  which  that 
philosophy  could  consistently  admit.     To  those  who  believed  that  singular 
objects  could  afford  no  real  knowledge,  singulariian  nullam  dari  acieniutm: 
and  that  this  was  to  be  obtained  only  fi*om  what  they  termed  intelligible  spe- 
des,  existing  not  in  external  things,  but  in  the  intellect  itself,  it  must  have 
seemed  as  absurd  to  wander,  in  quest  of  knowledge,  out  of  that  region  in 
which  alone  they  supposed  it  to  exist,  and  to  seek  it  among  things  singular, 
as  it  would  now,  to  us,  seem  hopeless  and  absurd,  to  found  a  system  olphy- 
sical  truths  on  the  contemplation  and  comparison  of  universals.     While  this 
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false  theory  of  the  mental  phenomena  prevailed,  was  it  possibley  that  the  phe- 
nomena  of  matter  should  have  been  studied  on  sounder  principles  of  iniFesti- 
gation,  when  any  better  plan  must  have  been  absolutely  mconsistent  with  the 
very  theory  of  diought  ?  It  was  in  mind  that  the  student  of  general  nature 
was  to  seek  his  guiding  light,  without  which  all  then  was  darkness.  Hie  in- 
tellectual phik>sopher,  if  any  such  had  then  arisen,  to  analyse  simply  the  phe- 
nomena oi  thought,  without  any  reference  to  general  physics,  would  in  truth 
have  done  more  m  that  dark  age,  for  the  benefit  of  every  physical  science, 
than  if  he  had  discovered  a  thousand  properties  of  as  many  different  sub- 
stances. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  an  accurate  view  of  the  intellectual 
process  of  abstraction  could  have  been  communicated  to  a  veteran  sage  of  the 
schools,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  intently  contemplating  the  tree  of 
Porphyry,  in  all  its  branches  of  species  and  genera,  between  the  individual 
and  the  summum  genus ;  and  when  he  was  preparing  perhaps,  by  this  con- 
templation of  a  few  universals,  to  unfold  all  the  philosophy  of  colours,  or  of 
the  planetary  movements,  would  the  benefit  which  he  received  from  this  clearer 
view  of  a  single  process  of  thought  have  terminated  in  the  mere  science  of 
mind — or  would  not  rather  his  new  views  of  mind  have  (extended  with  a  most 
important  influence  to  his  whole  wide  views  of  matter  i — He  must  immedi- 
ately have  learned,  that,  in  the  whole  tree  of  genera  and  species,  the  indi- 
vidual at  the  bottom  of  his  scale  was  the  only  real  independent  existence,  and 
that  all  the  rest,  the  result  of  certain  comparisons  of  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment, were  simple  modifications  of  his  own  mind,  not  produced  by  any  thing 
existing  in  his  mtellect  but  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  intellect  itself;  the 
consideration  of  a  number  of  individuals  as  of  one  species  being  nothing  more 
than  the  feeling  of  their  agreement  in  certain  respects,  and  the  feeling  of  this 
agreement  being  as  simple  a  result  of  the  observation  of  them  together,  as 
the  perception  of  each,  individually,  was  of  its  individual  presence.  It  would 
surely  have  been  impossible  for  him,  with  this  new  and  important  light,  to  re- 
turn to  his  transcendental  inquiries,  into  entities,  and  quiddities,  and  substan- 
tial forms ;  and  the  simple  discovery  of  a  better  theory  of  abstraction,  as  a 
process  of  the  mind,  would  thus  have  supplied  the  place  of  many  rules  of 
philosopliizing. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  then,  we  must  admit,  did,  in  former  ages  at  least, 
exercise  an  important  bfluence  on  general  science  : — and  are  we  to  suppose 
that  it  has  now  no  influence  f 

Even  though  no  other  advantage  were  to  be  obtained  from  our  present 
juster  views  of  mind,  than  the  protection  which  they  give,  from  those  gross 
errors  of  inquiry  to  which  the  philosophers  of  so  long  a  series  of  ages  were 
exposed,  this  alone  would  surely  be  no  slight  gain.  But,  great  as  this  advan- 
tage is,  are  we  certain,  that  it  is  all  which  the  nicest  mental  analysis  can  af- 
ford,— or  rather,  is  it  not  possible  at  least,  that  we  may  still,  in  our  plans  of 
physical  investigation,  be  suffering  under  the  influence  of  errors  from  which 
we  should  be  saved,  by  still  juster  views  of  the  faculties  employed  in  every 
physical  inquiry  ? 

That  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such  influence,  argues  nothing ;  for  to  sup- 
pose us  aware  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  us  acquainted  with  die  very  errors 
which  mislead  us.  Aquinas  and  Scotus,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  and  all  their 
contentious  followers,  conceived  themselves  as  truly  in  the  right  patli  of 
physical  investigation,  as  we  do  at  this  moment :   and  though  we  are  free 
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from  tbeir  gross  imstakes,  there  may  yet  be  others  of  which  we  are  less  likely 
to  divest  ourselves,  from  not  having  as  yet  the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  question  is  not.  Whether  our  method  of  inquiry  bejuster  than 
theirs  ?<— ^or,  of  our  superiority  in  this  respect,  if  any  evidence  of  fact  were 
necessary,  the  noble  discoveries  of  diese  l^ter  years  are  too  magnificent 
a  proof  to  allow  us  to  have  any  doubt, — ^but,  Whether  our  plan  oi  inquiry 
may  not  still  be  susceptible  of  improvements,  of  which  we  have  now  as  lit- 
tle foresight,  as  the  Sa>t]sts  and  Aquinists  of  the  advantages  which  philoso- 
phy has  received  from  the  general  prosecution  of  the  inductive  method  f 
There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  now  to  fear,  that  the  observation  of  particular 
objects,  with  a  view  to  general  science,  will  be  despised  as  incapable  of  giv- 
ing any  direct  knowledge,  and  all  real  science  be  confined  to  universals. 
"  Singularium  datur  scientia."  But,  though  a  sounder  view  of  one  intellec- 
tual process  may  have  banished  from  philosophy  much  idle  contention,  and 
directed  inquiry  to  fitter  objects,  it  surely  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  sub- 
sequent improvements  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  are  to  be  absolutely  una- 
vailing. On  the  contrary,  the  presumption  unquestionably  is,  that  if  by  un- 
derstanding better  the  simple  process  of  abstraction,  we  have  freed  ourselves 
firora  many  errors  in  our  plans  of  inquiry,  a  still  clearer  view  of  the  nature 
and  limits  of  all  the  intellectual  processes  concerned  in  the  discovery  of  truth, 
may  lead  to  still  juster  views  of  philosophizing. 

Even  at  present,  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  may  trace,  in  no  inconsider- 
able degree,  the  influence  of  fake  notions,  as  to  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  in  misdirecting  the  spirit  of  our  general  philosophy.  I  allude  in 
particular,  to  one  very  important  intellectual  process, — ^that  by  which  we  ac- 
quire our  knowledge  of  the  relation  on  which  all  physics  may  be  said  to  be 
founded.  He  must  have  paid  iittie  attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
even  to  the  philosophy  of  his  own  time,  who  does  not  perceive,  how  much  the 
vague  and  obscure  notions  entertained  of  that  intermediate  tie,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  connect  phenomena  with  each  other,  have  tended  to  favour  the  in- 
vention and  ready  admission  of  physical  hypotheses,  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment ; — ^hypotheses,  which  attempt  to  ex- 
plain what  is  known  by  the  introduction  of  what  is  unknown ;  as  if  successions 
of  phenomena  were  rendered  easier  to  be  understood  merely  by  being  ren- 
dered more  complicated.  This  very  unphilosophic  passion  for  complexity, 
(which,  unphilosophic  as  it  is,  is  yet  the  passion  of  many  philosophers,)  seems, 
to  me,  to  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a  mysterious  and  false  view  of  cau- 
sadon ;  as  involving  always,  in  every  series  of  dianges,  the  intervention  of 
something  unobserved,  between  the  observed  antecedent  and  the  observed 
efiect ; — a  view  which  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  lead  the  mind,  when 
it  has  observed  no  actual  intervention,  to  imagine  any  thing  which  is  not  ab- 
solutely absurd,  that  it  may  flatter  itself  with  the  pleasure  of  having  disco- 
vered a  cause.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enlarge  at  present  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  it  must  again  come  before  us ;  when  you  will  perhaps  see  more  clearly, 
bow  much  the  general  diffusion  of  juster  views,  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
our  notion  of  the  connexion  of  events,  would  tend  to  the  simplification,  not 
of  our  theories  of  mind  only,  but,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  of  our  theories  of 
matter. 

The  observations  already  made,  I  trust,  have  shown  how  important,  to  the 
perfection  of  every  science,  is  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  that  inteUectual 
medium,  through  which  alone  the  objects  of  every  science  become  known  to 
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us,  and  with  those  btellectual  instruments,  by  which,  alike  in  every  science, 
truth  is  to  be  detected  and  evolved.  On  this  influence,  which  the  philosophy 
of  mind  must  always  exercise  on  general  philosophy,  I  have  dwek  the  longer, 
because,  important  as  the  relation  is,  it  is  one  which  we  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
forget ;  and  the  more  apt  to  forget  it,  on  account  of  that  very  excellence 
of  the  physical  sciences,  to  which  it  has  itself  essentially  contributed.  The 
discoveries,  which  reward  our  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  matter,  as  now 
carried  on,  on  principles  better  suited  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  our  powers 
of  investigation,  are  too  splendid  to  allow  us  to  look  back  to  the  circumstan- 
ces which  prepared  them  at  a  distance ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  rules,  that 
are  the  result  of  logical  analysis,  without  reflecting,  and  almost  without  know- 
ing, that  they  are  the  result  of  any  analysis  whatever.  We  are,  in  this  respect, 
like  navigators  on  the  n-eat  ocean,  who  perform  their  voyage  successfully  by 
the  results  of  observations,  of  which  they  are  altogether  ignorant ;  who  look, 
THth  perfect  confidence,  to  their  compass  and  chart,  and  mink  of  the  stars  as 
useful  only  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  pilot,  if  he  ventured  from  shore,  had 
no  other  directors  of  his  course.  It  is  only  some  more  skOfuI  mariner  who 
is  still  aware  of  their  guidance ;  and  who  knows,  how  much  he  is  indebted 
to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  for  the  accuracy  of  that  very  chart,  by  which  the 
crowds  around  him  are  mechanically  directing  their  course. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  my  dwelling  so  long  on  this  central  and  go- 
verning relation,  which  the  philosophy  of  intellect  bears  to  all  other  philoso- 
phy, is,  that  I  am  anxious  to  impress  their  relation  strongly  on  your  minds ; 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  the  importance  which  it  may  seem  to  give  to  the 
particular  scfence  that  is  to  engage  us  together,  as  with  a  view  to  those  other 
sciences  in  which  you  may  already  have  been  engaged,  or  which  may  yet 
await  you  in  the  course  of  your  studies.  The  consideration  of  mind,  as  uni- 
versally present  and  presiding, — at  once  the  medium  of  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired,  and  the  subject  of  all  the  truths  of  which  that  know- 
ledge consists, — gives,  by  its  own  unity,  a  sort  of  unity  and  additional  dignity 
to  the  sciences,  of  which  their  scattered  experiments  and  observations  would 
otherwise  be  unsusceptible.  It  is  an  unfortunate  efiect  of  physical  inquiry, 
when  exclusively  devoted  to  the  properties  of  external  things,  to  render  the 
mind,  in  our  imagination,  subordinate  to  the  objects  on  which  it  is  directed ; 
the  faculties  are  nothing,  the  objects  every  thing.  The  very  nature  of  such 
inquiry  leads  us  perpetually  without  to  observe  and  arrange,  and  nothing 
brings  us  back  to  the  observer  and  arranger  within ;  or,  if  we  do  occasionaUy 
cast  an  inquisitive  glance  on  the  phenomena  of  our  thought,  we  bring  back 
with  us  what  Bacon,  in  his  strong  language,  calls  "  the  smoke  and  tarnish 
of  the  furnace ;" — the  mmd  seems,  to  us,  to  be  broken  down  to  the  littleness 
of  the  objects  which  it  has  been  habitually  contemplating ;  and  we  regard  the 
faculties  that  measure  earth  and  heaven,  and  that  add  infinity  to  infinity,  with  a 
curiosity  of  no  greater  interest,  than  that  with  which  we  inquire  into  the  angles 
of  a  crystal,  or  the  fioictification  of  a  moss.  "  Ludit  istis  animus,"  says  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients, — **  Ludit  istis  animus,  non  proficit ;  et 
philosophiam  a  fastigio  deducit  in  planum."  To  rest  in  researches  of  this 
minute  kind,  mdeed,  if  we  were  absolutely  to  rest  in  them,  without  any 
higher  and  profounder  views,  would  truly  be,  as  he  says,  to  drag  down  philo- 
sophy from  that  pure  eminence  on  which  she  sits,  to  the  very  dust  of  the  plain 
on  which  we  tread.  To  the  inquirer,  however,  whose  mind  has  been  pre- 
viously imbued  with  thb  first  philosophy,  and  who  has  learned  to  trace,  in  the 
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woiideis  of  every  science,  the  wonders  of  his  own  intellectual  frame,  there  is 
no  physical  research,  however  minute  its  object,  which  does  not  at  once  ele^ 
▼ate  the  mind,  and  derive  elevation  from  it.  Nothing  is  truly  humble,  which 
can  exetdse  fiM^ukies  that  are  themsdves  sublime. 

——Search,  undismayed  the  dark  profound, 
Where  nature  works  in  secret ;  view  the  beds 
Of  mineral  treasnre,  and  the  etema]  vault 
That  bounds  tbe  hoarr  ocaaa ;  trace  the  Ibnnt 
Of  atoms,  moving  with  incessant  change, 
Their  elemental  round ;  behold  the  seeds 
Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life. 
Kindling  the  mass  with  ever  active  flame : 
Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 
Attentive  turn ;  from  dim  oblivion  call 
Her  fleet  ideal  band ;  and  bid  them  go 
Break  through  tine's  barrier,  and  o'ertake  the  hour 
That  saw  the  heavens  created ;  then  declare, 
If  aught  were  fbund  in  these  external  scenes 
To  move  thy  wonder  now.* 

In  the  physics  of  the  material  imiverse,  there  is,  it  must  be  owned,  much 
that  is  truly  worthy  of  our  philosophic  admiration,  and  of  die  sublimest  exer- 
tions of  philosophic  genius.  But  even  that  material  world  will  appear  more 
admirable,  to  him  who  contemplates  it,  as  it  were,  from  the  heiebt  of  his  own 
mind,  and  who  measures  its  infinity  with  the  range  of  his  own  limited  but  a^ 
piring  faculties.  He  is  unquestionably  the  philosopher  most  wortl^  of  the 
name,  who  unites  to  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  mind,  the  most  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  the  physical  objects  amid  which  he  is  placed ;  who 
makes  each  science,  to  each,  reciprocally  a  source  of  additional  illumination; 
and  who  learns,  from  both,  the  noblest  of  all  the  lessons  which  thev  can  give, 
^-die  knowledge  and  adoration  of  that  divme  Bein^  who  has  alike  created 
and  adapted  to  each  other,  with  an  order  sohacmomous,  the  universe  of  mat- 
ter, and  die  universe  of  thought. 


LECTURE  III. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHT  OF  MIND  TO  THE  SCIENCES  AND 

ARTS  MORE  STRICTLY  INTELLECTUAL. 

In  my  last  lecture,  gentlemen,  I  illustrated,  at  great  length,  the  reladon 
which  the  philosophy  of  mind  bears  to  all  the  other  sciences,  as  the  common 
centre  of  each.  These  sciences  I  represented,  as,  in  their  relation  to  the 
powers  of  discovery,  that  are  exercised  in  them,  truly  arts,  in  all  the  various 
mtellectual  processes  of  which,  the  artist  is  the  same,  and  the  instruments  the 
same  ;  and  as  to  the  perfection  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  essential, 
that  we  know  the  powers  of  the  instruments  employed  in  it,  so,  in  the  inven- 
tive processes  of  science  of  every  kind,  it  seems  essential  to  the  perfection 
of  the  process,  that  we  should  know,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  powers  and 
the  limits  of  these  intellectual  instruments,  whicn  are  exercised  alixein  all, — 
that  we  may  not  waste  our  mdustry,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  with  them 

*  Akeoaide'fl  Pleaauiea  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  51!^-€96. 
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what  is  impossible  to  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time  may  not  deqpair 
.of  achieving  with  them  any  of  the  wonders  to  which  they  are  truly  adequate, 
if  skilfully  and  perseveringiy  exerted ;  though  we  should  have  to  overcome 
many  of  those  difficulties  which  present  themselves,  as  obstacles  to  every 
great  effi)rt,  but  which  are  insurmountable,  only  to  those  who  despair  of  sur- 
mounting them. 

It  was  to  a  consideration  of  this  kind,  as  to  the  primary  importance  of  know- 
ing the  questions  iH  which  our  facukies  are  competent,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  our  science,  a  work,  which  none  can 
read  even  now,  without  being  impressed  with  reverence  for  the  ereat  talents 
of  its  author ;  but  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  the  whole  value,  without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  verbal  trifling,  and  barren  controversies,  that  still 
perplexed  and  obscured  intellectual  science  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 

The  work  to  which  I  aUude  is  the  Etsay  on  the  Human  Undenianding^ 
to  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  preface,  states  himself  to  have 
been  led  by  an  accidental  conversation  with  some  friends  who  had  met  at  his 
chamber.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion,  which  had  no  immediate  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  Essay,  they  found  themselves  unexpectedly  embarrassed 
by  difficulties  that  appeared  to  rise  on  every  side,  when  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  extricate  themselves  from  the  doubts  which  perplexed  them,  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Locke,  that  they  had  taken  a  wrong  course, — ^that  the  inquiiy 
in  which  they  were  engaged  was  probably  one  which  was  beyond  -the  reach 
of  human  faculties,  and,  that  ihievt  first  inquinr  should  have  been,  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  understaiiding  itself,  to  ascertain  what  subjects  it  was  fit  to  explore 
and  comprehend. 

*' When  we  know  our  strength,"  he  remarks,  ^'  we  shall  the  better  know 
what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success :  and  when  we  have  well  surveyed 
the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made  some  estimate  what  we  may  expect 
from  them,  we  shall  not  be  inclbed  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts 
on  work  at  all,  in  despair  of  knowing  any  thing ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
question  every  thing,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge,  because  some  tbmgs  are  not 
to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  sador,  to  know  the  length  of  his 
line,  though  he  cannot  with  it  fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  It  is  well 
he  knows,  that  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  Wtom,  at  such  places  as  are 
necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution  him  against  running  upon  shoals 
that  may  ruin  him. — ^This  was  that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  essay  con- 
cerning the  understanding.  For  I  thought,  that  the  first  step  towards  satis- 
fying several  inquiries,  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run  into,  was  to  take 
a  survey  of  our  own  understandings,  examine  our  own  powers,  and  see  to 
what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done,  I  suspected  we  began  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for  satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  posses- 
sion of  truths  that  most  concerned  us,  while  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into 
the  vast  ocean  of  being,  as  if  all  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural  and 
undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings. — ^Thus  men,  extending  their  in- 

3'uiries  beyond  tlieir  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those 
epths,  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  raise 
questions  and  muhiply  disputes,  which,  never  coming  to  any  cTear  resolution, 
are  proper  only  to  continue  and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them, 
at  last,  in  perfect  scepticism ;  whereas,  were  the  capacides  of  our  under- 
standing well  considered,  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  once  discovered,  and 
the  honzon  found,  which  sets  the  bounds,  between  the  enlightened  and  dark 
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parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  cOnipr^ensible  by  us,  men 
wottid  periiaps,  with  less  scruple,  acquiesce  in  the  avowed  ignorance  of  the 
one,  and  employ  their  thoughts  and  discourse,  with  more  advantage  and  sa- 
ttsfaction  in  the  other."* 

These  observations  of  Mr.  Locke  illustrate,  very  happily,  the  importance 
of  a  right  view  of  the  limits  of  our  tmderstancting,  for  directing  our  mquiries 
to  the  objects  that  are  truly  withb  our  reach.  It  is  not  the  li^aste  of  inteK 
lect,  as  it  lies  torpd  in  the  great  multitude  of  our  race,  that  is  alone  to  be  re- 
gretted in  relation  to  science,  vrtiich  in  better  circumstances,  it  ought  improve 
and  adorn.  It  is  in  many  cases,  the  very  industry  of  intellect,  bualy  exerted, 
but  exerted  in  labours  that  must  be  profidess,  because  the  obiects,  to  which 
the  labour  is  directed,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  If  half  the  zeal,  and, 
I  may  add,  even  half  the  genius,  which,  during  so  many  ages,  were  employed 
in  attempting  things  impossible,  had  been  eiven  to  investigations,  on  which  the 
transcendenud  inquirers  of  those  times  would  certainly  have  looked  down  with 
contempt,  there  are  many  names  that  are  now  mentioned  only -with  ridicule 
or  pity,  for  which  we  shobld  certainly  have  felt  the  same  deep  veneration, 
which  our  hearts  so  readily  ofier  to  the  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton;  or 
perhaps  even  the  great  names  of  Bacon  and  Newton  might,  in  comparison 
with  mem,  have  been  only  of  secondary  dignity.  It  was  not  by  idleness  that 
this  high  rank  of  instructers  and  benefactors  of  the  world  was  lost,  but  by  a 
blind  activity  more  hurtful  tlian  idleness  itself.  To  those  who  never  could 
have  thought  of  numbering  the  population  of  our  own  little  globe,  it  seemed 
an  easy  matter  to  number,  with  precise  arithmetical  accuracy,  |he  tribes  of 
angels,  and  to  assign  to  each  order  of  spiritual  beings  its  separate  duties,  and 
separate  dignities,  with  the  exactness  or  some  heraldic  pomp ;  and,  amid  all 
those  lasible  demonstrations  of  the  divinity  which  surround  us,  wherever  we 
turn  our  view,  there  w^e  minds  that  could  think  in  relation  to  him,  of  every 
thing  bult  his  wisdom  and  goodness ;  as  if  He  who  created  us,  and  placed 
around  us  this  magnificent  system  of  things,  were  an  object  scarcely  worthy 
of  our  reverence,  till  we  had  fixed  his  precise  station  m  our  logical  catego* 
ries,  and  had  determined,  not  the  majestic  relations  which  he  bears  to  the 
universe,  as  created  and  sustained  by  hb  bounty,  but  all  the  firivokMis  rela- 
tions which  he  can  be  imagined  to  bear  to  impossibilities  and  nonentities. 

OySoaB  of  earth!  mttempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By  moontains  pil'd  on  mountainsi  to  the  skies ! 
Heayen  still,  with  laughter,  the  vain  toil  surveys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise.t 

It  is,  indeed,  then,  to  borrow  Mr.  Locke's  metaphor,  of  no  sliebt  importance 
to  know  the  length  of  our  line,  though  we  cannot,  with  it,  fathom  all  the 
depths  of  the  ocean.  With  the  knowledge,  that,  to  a  certain  depth  at  least, 
we  may  safely  confide  in  it,  we  shall  not  be  corrupted,  by  our  fear,  to  coast 
along  tne  shore,  with  such  cautious  timidity  as  to  lose  all  the  treasures  which 
might  be  obtained  by  a  more  adventurous  voyage ;  nor  tempted  in  the  rash- 
ness of  ignorance  or  despair,  to  trlist  ourselves  wildly  to  every  wind,  though 
our  course  should  be  amidst  rocks  and  quicksands. 

The  study  of  the  natural  limits  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  has,  indeed, 
sometimes  been  misrepresented,  as  favouring  a  tendency  to  vague  and  unli- 

*  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. — ^Introd.  sect.  6, 7. 
1  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  v.  73^76. 
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mited  doubt  on  aU  subjects,  even  on  those  most  imponant  id  mdivkkial  and 
social  happiness ;  as  if  the  great  names,  to  which  we  have  long  given  oar  ad- 
mhratioD,  lor  the  ligbt  which  they  have  thrown  on  the  powers  and  weaknesses 
of  the  human  understanding,  were  not  also  the  very  names  which  we  have 
been  accustomed,  not  to  admire  merely,  biE  to  venerate,  for  exeellenee  of  a 
still  nobler  kind.  Far  from  leadii^  to  general  scepticism,  it  is,  on  (he  con- 
trary, a  sound  study  of  the  principles  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
which  alone  can  free  from  tlM  danger  of  it.  If  the  sceptical  phikraopby  be 
fabe,  as  the  asserters  of  this  objection  will  aOow  that  it  most  assuredly  is,  it 
can  be  overcome  and  destroyed  only  by  a  philosophy  that  is  true ;  and  the 
more  deeply,  and  the  more  early,  the  mind  is  imbued  with  the  principles  of 
truth,  the  more  confidently  may  we  rely  on  its  rejection  of  the  errors  tnat  are 
opposed  to  them.  It  is  impossible  for  one,  who  is  not  absolutely  bom  to  la- 
bour, to  pass  through  life  without  forming,  in  his  own  mind,  occasioDally, 
some  imperfect  reflections  on  the  faculties  by  which  he  perceives  and  rea- 
sons ;  or  without  catching,  from  those  with  whom  he  n»y  associate,  some  of 
those  vague  notions,  of  a  vague  philo3q>by,  which  pass  unexamined,  fit»n 
nund  to  mind,  and  become  current  in  the  very  coUoouial  language  of  the 
day.  The  alternatives,  therefore,  (if  we  can,  indeed,  think  of  any  other  ai- 
temative  when  truth  is  one,)  are  not  those  of  knowledge  and  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  mental  phenomena,  but  of  knowledge  more  or  less  accurate ; 
because  absolute  ignorance,  even  though  it  were  a  state  to  be  wished,  is  be- 
yond our  power  to  jpreserve,  in  one  w^  enjoys,  in  any  respects,  the  benefit 
of  education  and  liberal  society.  We  might,  with  much  greater  proq^t  of 
success,  attempt,  by  merely  keepmg  firom  his  view  all  professed  treatises  <3S 
Astronomy,  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  that  slight  and  common  acquaint- 
ance with  die  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  is  necessaiy  for  know- 
ing that  the  sun  does  not  go  round  the  earth,  than  we  could  hope  to  prevent 
him  from  forming,  or  receiving,  some  notions,  accurate  or  maccurate,  as  to 
the  nature  of  mind ;  and  we  surely  cannot  suppose,  that  the  juster  those  opi- 
nions are,  as  te  the  nature  and  force  of  the  principles  of  belief,  the  feebler 
must  the  principles  of  belief  appear.  It  is  not  so,  that  nature  has  abandoned 
us,  with  principles  which  we  must  fear  te  examine,  and  with  truths  aad  illu- 
sions which  we  must  never  dare  to  separate.  In  teaching  us  what  our  pow- 
ers are  incapable  of  attaining,  $he  has  at  the  same  time,  taught  us  what  truths 
they  may  attain ;  and  within  thb  boundary,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  she  has  placed  all  the  truths  that  are  important  for  our  virtue  and 
happiness.  He,  whose  eyes  are  the  clearest  to  distinguish  the  bounding  cir- 
cle, cannot  surely,  be  the  dullest  to  perceive  tiie  truths  that  are  within.  To 
know  only  to  doubt,  is  but  the  first  step  in  philosophy  ;  and  to  rest  at  this  first 
step,  is  either  imbecility  or  idleness.  It  is  not  there  that  wisdom  sees,  and 
compares,  and  pronounces ;  it  b  ignorance,  that,  with  dazzled  eyes,  just 
opening  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  perceives  that  she  has  been  dream- 
ing, without  being  able  to^listinguish,  m  the  sunshine,  what  objects  really  ex- 
isting are  around.  He  alone  is  the  philosopher  truly  awake,  who  knows  botii 
how  to  doubt,  and  how  to  believe  ;  believing  what  is  evident  on  the  very  same 
principles,  which  lead  him  to  doubt,  with  various  degrees  of  uncertainty, 
where  the  evidence  is  less  sure.  To  conceive,  tiiat  inquiry  must  lead  to 
scepticism,  is  itself  a  species  of  scepticism,  as  to  the  power  and  evidence  of 
the  principles  to  which  we  have  given  our  assent,  more  degrading,  because  still 
more  irrational,  than  that  open  and  consbtent  scepticism  which  it  dreads.    It 
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iwould,  indeed,  be  an  unworthy  homage  to  truths,  which  we  profess  to  vene- 
rate, to  suppose,  that  adoration  can  be  paid  to  them  aofy  while  we  are  igno* 
rant  of  their  nature ;  and  that  to  approach  their  altars  would  be  to  discover, 
that  the  majestic  forms,  which  seem  animated  at  a  distance,  «re  only  lifeless 
idob,  as  insensible  as  the  mcense  which  we  have  oflkred  to  them. 

The  study  of  die  powers  and  limitsof  the  understanding,  and  of  the  sources 
of  evidence  in  external  nature  and  ourselves,  instead  of  either  forming  or  ia- 
vouring  a  tendency  to  scepticism,  is  then,  it  appears,  the  surest,  or  ramer  the 
only  mod^  of  removing  me  danger  of  such  a  tendency.  That  mind  may 
sooD  doubt  even  of  the  most  important  truths,  which  has  never  learned  to  dia* 
tingnisb  the  doubtful  from  the  true.  But^to  know  weU  the  irresbtible  evi- 
dence on  which  truth  is  fimnded,  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  believe  in  it  fiir 
ever. 

Nor  is  it  from  the  danger  of  sceptidsm  only,  that  a  just  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  intellectual  constitution  tends  to  preserve  the  philosophic  inquirer. 
It  saves  him,  also,  from  that  presumptuous  and  haugh^  dc^atism,  which, 
thourii  free  from  doubt,  is  not,  therefore,  necessarity  free  m>m  error ;  and 
which  is,  indeed,  much  more  likely  to  be  fixed  in  error  than  in  truth,  where 
the  mquiry,  that  precedes  conviction,  has  been  casual  and  incomplete.  A 
just  view  of  our  nature  as  intelligent  beings,  at  the  same  time  that  it  teaches 
us  enough  of  our  strength  to  aUow  us  to  rest  with  confidence  on  the  great 
principles,  physical,  moral,  and  religious,  in  which  akxie  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  confide,  teaches  us  also  enough  of  our  weakness,  to  render  us  indulgent 
to  the  weakness  of  others.  We  cease  to  be  astonished  that  multitudes  should 
differ  from  us ;  because  we  know  well,  that  while  nature  has  made  a  provi- 
sion for  the  universal  assent  of  mankind  to  those  fundamental  physical  truths, 
which  are  essential  to  their  very  existence,  and  those  fundamental  truths  of 
another  kind,  which  are  equally  essential  to  their  existence  as  subjects  of  mo- 
ral government,  she  has  left  them,  together  with  principles  of  improvement 
that  ensure  their  inteUectual  progress,  a  susceptibihty  of  error,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  progression ;  and  while  we  almost  trace  back  the  circum- 
stances which  have  modified  our  own  individual  belief,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  how  many  sources  there  are  of  prejudice,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  difierence  of  opinion,  in  the  various  situations  in  which  the 
multitudes,  that  diSkr  fit>m  us,  have  been  placed.  To  feel  anger  at  human 
error,  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to  be  an- 
gry with  those  who  stumble  in  the  dark, — -with  the  deaf  for  not  obeying  our 
command, — with  the  sick, — ^with  the  aged, — ^with  the  weary.  That  very 
dulness  of  discernment,  which  excites  at  once  our  wonder  and  our  wrath, 
is  but  a  part  of  the  general  frailty  of  mortality ;  and  the  love  of  our  errors  is 
not  leas  mherent  in  our  constitution  than  error  itself.  It  is  this  general  con- 
stitution which  is  to  be  studied  by  us,  that  we  may  kndw  with  what  mistakes 
and  weaknesses  we  must  have  to  deal,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  our  fellow- 
men  ;  and  the  true  art,  therefore,  of  learning  to  forgive  indimduaU^  is  to  learn 
first  how  much  we  have  to  forgive  to  the  whole  human  race.  ^^  Illud  potius 
cogitabis,  non  esse  irascendum  erroribus.  Quid  enim,  si  €^ia  irascatur  in  te- 
nebris  parum  vestigia  certa  jfM>nentibus  f  Quid  si  quis  surdis,  imperia  nonex- 
audientibus  f  Quid  si  puens,  quod  neglecto  dispectu  oiBciorum,  ad  lusus  et 
ineptos  aequalium  jocos  spectent  ?  Quid  si  illis  irasci  velis,  qui  aegrotant,  se- 
nescunt,  fatigantur  ?  Inter  cstera  mortalitatis  incommoda  et  bee  est,  caligo 
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in^ntiuin:  nee  tantum  necesshas  errandi,  sed  errorum  anior.   Ne  singulis  iras- 
caris,  universis  isioscendtiin  :  generi  humano  venia  tribuenda  est.'^* 

How  much  of  the  fuiy  of  the  persecutiDg  spirit  of  daricer  ages  would  have 
been  softened  and  turned  into  nioderation,  by  juster  views  of  the  nature  of 
man,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  on  which  belief  depends  !  It  appears  to  us 
so  ver^  easy  to  believe  what  we  consider  as  true<— or,  rather,  it  af^ars  to 
us  so  impossible  to  disbelieve  it, — that,  if  we  judge  from  our  own  momentary 
feelbgs  only,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  of  belief,  atid  of 
all  the  principles  in  our  mental  constitution  by  which  it  is  diversified,  we  very 
naturally  look  on  the  dissent  of  others  as  a  sort  of  wilful  and  obstinate  con- 
trariety, and  as  an  insulting  denial  of  a  right  of  approbation,  which  we  con- 
sider ourselves,  in  these  circumstances,  as  very  jusuv  entitled  to  dairo.  The 
transition  from  this  supposed  culpability  to  the  associated  ideas  of  pains  and 
penalties,  is  a  very  natural  one ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  a  sufficient  Amd  of 
persecution  in  mere  ignorance,  though  the  sjMrit  of  it  were  not,  as  it  usually 
i8»  aggravated  by  degrading  notions  of  the  divine  Being,  and  false  impres- 
sions of  religk)us  duty.  Very  difierent  are  the  sentiments  which  the  science 
of  mind  produces  and  cherishes.  It  makes  us  tolerant,  not  merely  by  show- 
ing the  absurdity  of  endeavouring  to  overcome,  by  punishment,  a  belief  which 
does  not  depend  on  sufiering ;  but  which  may  remain,  and  even  gather  addi- 
tional strength,  in  imprisonment,  in  exile,  under  the  axe,  and  at  the  stake* 
The  absurdi^  of  every  attempt  of  this  kind  it  shows  indeed ;  but  it  makes  us 
feel,  still  more  intimately,  that  isgustice  of  it,  which  b  worse  than  absurdit)*, 
•—by  showing  our  common  nature,  in  all  the  princijdes  of  truth  and  enxMr,  with 
those  whom  we  would  oppress ;  dl  having  faculties  that  may  lead  to  truth, 
and  tendencies  of  various  kinds  which  may  mislead  to  error,  and  the  mere 
accidental  and  temporary  difference  of  power  being,  if  not  the  greatest,  at 
least  the  most  obvious  circumstance,  which,  b  all  i^es,  has  distbguished  the 
ffenecuior  from  the  persecuted. 

Let  not  this  weak,  unknowing  hand, 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw ; 
Or  deal  damnation  round  the  land, 

On  all  I  judge  thy  foe! 

If  I  am  right, — thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  Uie  right  to  stay ; 
If  I  am  wrong, — O,  teach  my  heart 

To  find  the  better  way.t 

Such  is  the  language  of  devout  philosophy.  No  proud  assertkm  of  indi- 
vidual infallibility, — no  triumph  over  the  consequences  in  others,  of  a  fallible 
nature,  which  ourselves  partake  in  common, — ^but  the  expression  of  feelings 
more  suited  to  earthly  weakness,  of  a  modest  joy  of  belief,  which  is  not  less 
delightful  for  the  humility  that  tempers  it;  and  of  a  modest  sorrow  for  the 
seeming  errors  of  others,  to  which  the  consciousness  of  our  own  nature  gives 
a  sympathy  of  warmer  interest.  The  more  important  the  subject  of  differ- 
ence, the  greater^  not  the  less,  will  be  the  indulgence  of  him  who  has  learned 
to  trace  the  source  of  human  error,— of  error,  that  has  its  origin  not  in  our 
weakness  and  imperfection  merely,  but  often  in  the  most  virtuous  afl^tions 
of  the  heart, — m  that  respect  for  age,  and  admiration  of  virtue,  and  gratitude 


'  Seneca,  de  Ira,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  t  Pope'i  UniTcnal  Prayer,  v.  85—38. 
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for  khdness  received,  which  make  the  opinions  of  those  whom  we  love  and 
honour  seem  to  us,  in  our  early  years,  as  little  questionable,  as  the  virtues 
which  we  love  to  contemplate,  or  the  very  kindness  which  we  feel  at  every 
moment  beaming  on  our  heart,  in  the  tender  protection  that  surrounds  us. 
That  the  subjects  on  which  we  may  differ  from  others,  are  important  to  hop* 
pinesSf  of  course  implies,  that  it  is  no  slight  misfortune  to  have  erred  ;  and  that 
the  mere  error,  therefore,  must  be  already  too  great  an  evil  to  require  any 
addition  from  our  individual  contempt  or  indignation,  far  less  from  the  ven- 
geance of  public  authority, — that  may  be  right,  in  the  opinions  which  it  con* 
cetves  to  be  insulted  by  partial  dissent ;  but  which  muti  be  wrong,  in  the 
means  which  it  takes  to  avenge  them.  To  be  sincerely  thankful  for  truths 
received,  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  feeling,  to  be  sensible  how  great  a 
blesring  those  have  lost  who  are  deprived  of  the  same  enjoyment ;  and  to 
kx>k  down,  th^s,  with  insolent  disdain,  on  the  unfortunate  victim  of  error,  is, 
indeed,  to  render  contemptible,  ^as  far  as  it  is  in  our  feeble  power  to  render 
ii  contemptible,)  not  the  error  which  we  despise,  but  the  truth  which  allows  us 
to  demise  it. 

The  remarks  which  I  have  as  yet  made,  on  the  e&cts  of  acquaintance  with 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  relate  to  its  influence  on  the  general  spirit  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry ;  the  advantages  which  must  be  derived,  in  every  science, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  intellectual  instruments 
which  we  use  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  the  skill  which  we  thence  acquire 
in  distinguishing  the  questions  in  which  we  may  justly  hope  to  discover  truth, 
from  those  questions  of  idle  and  endless  controvert,  the  decision  of  which  b 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties ;  and  the  consequent  modera- 
tion in  the  temper,  witli  which  we  look  both  to  our  own  possible  attainments, 
and  to  the  errors  of  others. 

But  besides  these  general  advantages,  which  the  philosophy  of  mind  ex- 
tends to  all  the  inquiries  of  which  human  genius  is  capable,  there  are  some 
advantages  more  peculiarly  felt  in  certain  departments  of  science  or  art.  It 
is  not  merely  with  the  mind  that  we  operate ;  the  subject  of  our  operations  is 
also  often  the  mind  itidf.  In  education,  in  criticism,  in  poetry,  in-  eloquence, 
the  mind  has  to  act  upon  mind,  to  produce  in  it  either  emotions  that  are  tem- 
porary, or  afiections  and  opinions  that  are  permanent.  We  have  to  instruct 
It, — to  convince  it,— lo  persuade  it,-^lo  delight  it— to  soften  it  with  pity,— 
to  a^tate  it  with  terror  or  indignation ; — and  all  these  e&cts,  when  other 
circumstances  of  genius  are  the  same,  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  produce 
more  readily,  if  we  know  the  natural  laws  of  thought  and  emotion ;  the  feel- 
ings which  are  followed  by  other  feelings ;  and  the  thoughts,  which,  expand- 
ing into  other  thoughts,  almost  of  themselves  produce  the  very  passion,  or  con- 
viction, which  we  wish  to  excite. 

^^  One  considerable  advantage,''  says  Mr.  Hume,  *^  which  results  from  the 
accurate  and  abstract  philosophy,  is  its  subservient^  to  the  easy  and  humane ; 
which,  without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness 
in  its  sentiments,  prec^ts,  or  reascMiings*  AU  polite  letters  are  nothing  but 
pictures  of  human  life  m  various  attitudes  and  situations ;  and  inspire  us  with 
different  soitimentft  of  praise  or  blame,  admiration  or  ridicule,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  object  which  they  set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  bet- 
ter quali&ed  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking;  who,  besides  a  delicate  taste  and 
quick  apprehensbn,  possesses  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  mtemal  fabric, 
the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the 
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▼ariovs  species  of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and  vhtue.  However 
painful  this  inward  search  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it  beccMnes,  in  some  mea- 
sure, requisite  to  diose  who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  out- 
ward appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anatomist  [n^esents  to  the  eye 
the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects ;  but  his  science  is  hi^iy  useful  to 
the  painter  in  deiineatinj^even  a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While  the  latter  em- 
ploys ail  the  richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most  graceful 
and  engaging  airs,  he  must  still  carry  his  attentbn  to  tibe  inward  structure  of 
the  human  ix)dy,  the  position  of  the  muscles,  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the 
use  and  figure  of  every  part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  case,  advan- 
tageous to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  in  vain  would 
we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  the  other.''* 

There  is  a  most  strilong  passage  to  the  same  purport,  in  diat  beautiful  dia- 
logue on  ancient  oratmy,  which  has  been  ascribed,  without  any  very  salisfac- 
tory  evidence,  to  various  authors,  particularly  to  Quinctilian,  the  younger 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  most  eminefat  of  die 
names  to  which  it  has  been  ascribed.  After  dwelling  on  the  universal  science 
and  erudition  of  the  great  master  of  Roman  eloquence,  the  chief  speaker  m 
the  dialogue  proceeds  to  show  the  peculiar  advantage  which  oratory  must  de- 
rive firom  morci  and  irUeUectual  sctence^  to  the  neglect  of  which  fundamental 
study,  as  superseded  by  the  frivolous  disputations  of  the  rhetorical  schools, 
he  ascribes  the  decay  of  eloquence  in  the  age  of  which  he  speaks. 

"  Ita  enim  est,  opdmi  viri,  ita,  ex  multa  eruditione,  ex  pluribus  artibus,  et 
Ofxmium  rerum  scientia,  exundat  et  exuberat  ilia  admirabtlis  eloquentia.  Ne- 
que  oratoris  vis  et  facultas,  sicut  ceterarum  rerum,  angustis  et  brevibos  ter- 
minis  cluditur ;  sed  is  est  orator,  qui  de  omni  qusstione  pulchre,  et  ornate, 
et  ad  persuadendum  apte  dicere,  pro  dignitate  rerum  ad  utilitatem  temporum, 
cum  voluptate  audientium,  possit.  Hsc  sibi  illi  veteres  persuadebant.  Ad 
h«c  efficienda  intelligebant  opus  esse,  non  ut  Rhetorum  scholis  declamarent, 
— Hsed  ut  his  ardbus  pectus  implerent,  in  quibus  de  bonis  acmalis,  de  henesto 
ac  turpi,  de  justo  et  injusto  disputatur ;— de  quibus  copiose,  et  varie,  et  ornate, 
nemo  dicere  potest,  nisi  qui  cognovit  natoram  humanam. — ^Ex  his  fontibus 
etiam  ilia  profluunt,  ut  facUius  iram  judicis  vel  Instiget,  vel  leniat,  qui  scit  quid 
ira  sit ;  promptius  ad  miserationem  impellat  qui  scit  quid  sit  misericordia,  et 
quibus  animi  motibus  concitettir.  fai  his  artibus  exercitationibusque  versatus 
orator,  sive  apud  infestos,  ave  apod  cupidos,  sive  apud  invidentes,  sive  apud 
tcistes,  sive  apud  timeotes  dicendum  hanuerit,  tenebit  habenas  animorum,  et 
prout  cujusque  natura  postulabit,  adhibebit  manum  et  temperabit  oradonem, 
parato  omni  instrumento,  et  ad  usum  reposito.'^f 

What  is  (he  whole  art  of  criticism,  in  its  most  important  applications,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  natural  successions  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the 
mind  f  We  iudger  of  die  perspicuity  and  order  of  a  discourse,  by  knowing 
die  progress  m  wUch  the  mind,  by  die  development  of  truth  after  truth,  may 
be  made  at  last  to  see  the  full  meaning  of  the  most  complex  proposition.  We 
judge  of  the  beauty  of  impassioned  poetry  or  eloquence,  by  knowing  whether 
the  figures,  the  images,  the  very  feelings  described,  be  such  as,  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  internal  series  of  changes  in  the  mbd, 
we  know  to  be  consistent  with  that  state  of  emotion,  in  which  a  mind  must 


*  Inqoiry  concerning  the  Human  Undemanding,  sec.  I. 
t  Tacitua,  edit.  Liput,  p.  484, 5. 
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exist  that  has  been  pkced  in  the  situation  supposed.  If  all  other  circum- 
stances be  equal,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best  critic^  who  knows  best  the 
phenomena  of  human  thought  and  feeling ;  and  without  this  knowledge,  cri- 
ticism can  be  nothing  but  a  measurement  of  words,  or  a  rq)etition  of  the  ever 
repeated  and  endless  common  places  of  rhetoric.  The  knowledge  of  fio- 
hir6,— of  the  necessity  of  idiich  critics  speak  so  much,  and  so  jusdy,  and 
which  is  as  essential  to  the  critic  himself,  as  to  the  writer  on  whom  he  sits  in 
judgment,^s  onhr  another  name  for  the  knowledge  of  the  successive  transi- 
tions of  feeling  oi  the  mind,  in  all  the  innumerable  diversities  in  which  it 
is  capable  of  being  modified  by  the  variety  of  circumstances  in  which  it  may 
be  pkced.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  with  so  great  an  abundance  of  the 
mere  artj  or  rather  of  the  mere  technical  phrases  of  criticism,  we  have  so 
very  little  of  the  science  of  it ;  because  the  science  of  criticism  implies  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  thought  and  passion,  which  few  can  be 
expected  to  possess ;  and  though  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  deliver  opi- 
nions, such  as  pass  current  in  we  drawing-room,  and  even  in  the  literary  cir- 
cle, which  the  frivolous  may  admire  as  profound,  and  the  ignorant  as  erudite, 
and  which  many  voices  may  be  proud  to  repeat ;  though  even  the  dull  and 
pedantic  are  as  able  as  the  wise  to  say,  in  nuent  language,  that  one  passage 
of  a  work  of  genius  is  beautiful,  and  another  the  reverse, — because  one  of 
them  ia  in  accordance  with  some  technical  rules,  or  because  Homer  and  Mil- 
ton have^passages  similar  to  the  one,  and  not  to  the  other  :  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing equally  easy  to  show,  how  the  one  passage  is  beautiful,  from  its  truth  of 
character,  and  the  other,  though  perhaps  rich  in  harmony  of  rhythm  and 
rhetorical  ornament,  is  yet  fauhy,  by  its  violation  of  the  more  important  har- 
mony of  thought  and  emotion,— a  harmony  which  nature  observes  as  faith- 
fully, in  the  progress  of  those  vehement  passions  that  appear  most  wild  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  calmest  successicxis  ol  feelmg  of  the  most  tranquil  hours. 
It  would  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  as  in  the  weU  known  couplet  of  Pope, 

"  Let  such  teach  others  who  themselves  excel, 
And  censure  freely,  who  haye  written  well  ;*** 

for  the  critic  requires  only  (me  of  the  two  great  talents,  which  in  the  poet, 
ought  to  exist  together,  but  which  may  yet  exist  separately.  In  the  poet,  there 
must  be,  in  the  first  place,  an  inventive  fancy  to  bring  together  thcNights  and 
images  which  have  never  been  combined  before ;  and  with  this  inventive 
fancy,  a  discriminating  judgment,  which  is  to  measure,  by  the  standard  of  na- 
ture, the  products  of  mvention ;  and  to  retain  them,  only  if  they  appear  such, 
as  though  perhaps  never  before  combined,  might  yet,  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  laws  of  thought,  have  occurred  to  a  mind,  in  the  circumstances  re- 
presented, as  truly,  as  die  other  thoughts  or  images,  which  the  works  of  other 
poets  have  rendered  more  familiar.  This  latter  talent,*-the  judgment  which 
determines  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  fidelity  to  general  nature, — ^is  all  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  to  the  critic,  who  is  not,  therefore,  under  the  necesaty  of 
being  himielf  ^^  the  great  sublime"  which  he  draws.  Yet,  though  all  tlie  ele- 
ments of  excellence  in  the  artist  are  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  judgment 
of  the  sage  and  discriminaUng  admirer  of  the  noble  works  which  that  excel- 
lence may  have  produced,  some  of  these  elements  unquestionably  are  requi- 
site,-~elements,  lor  which  the  critic  may  search  in  vain  inalltherulesof  rhe- 


*  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  15, 16. 
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toricitas,  tnd  e7«D  in  the  penml  of  afi  the  iiiafller*pieoes  of  ancimt  and  mo- 
dem times,  unless,  to  an  aequakitance  with  these,  he  add  an  accurate  ae- 
auaintance  with  that  iiUdhetual  and  moral  nature  of  hmmi,  the  beautifal  con- 
mmky  to  which  was  the  essential  charm  of  al  the  pathos,  and  all  the  elo- 
ijpienee,  winch  he  has  admired. 

Hiere  is  another  art,  however,  to  intich  knowledge  of  ibe  int^ectoal  and 
monl  nature  of  man  is  still  more  important— that  noble  art,  which  has  die 
charge  of  training  the  ignorance  and  imbecifily  of  in&ney  into  aH  the  virtue, 
and  power,  and  wisdom  of  ma^jorer  raanhood-*-K>f  ferming,  of  a  creature,  the 
frsiieit  aad  feeblest  perhaps  which  heaven  has  made,  the  intelligent  and  fear- 
less sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation,  the  interprets,  and  adorer, 
and  almost  the  representative  of  the  Divinity.  The  art,  which  performs  a 
transfarmatton  so  wondrous,  cannot  hot  be  admirable-  itself;  and  it  is  from 
observation  of  the  laws  of  mind,  that  all  which  is  most  admirable  in  it  is  de- 
rived. These  laws  we  must  follow  indeed,  smce  they  exist  not  bv  our  con- 
trivance, but  by  die  contrivance  of  that  nobler  wisdom,  from  y^him  the  veiy 
existence  of  the  mind  has  flowed ;  yet,  if  we  know  them  welt,  we  can  had 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  even  while  we  follow  them.  And,  while  die  belp- 
lesa  subject  of  this  great  moral  art  is  everv  moment  requiring  our  aid,-^whh 
an  understanding  that  may  rise,  from  truth  to  truth,  to  the  subhmest  disco- 
veries, or  may  remain  sunk  for  ever  in  ignorance,  and  with  susceptibilities  of 
vice  that  may  be  repressed,  and  of  virtue  that  may  be  cherished,^^-can  we 
know  too  weU  the  means  of  checking  what  is  evil,  and  of  fostering  what  is  good  f 
It  is  too  late  to  He  by,  in  indolent  mdulgence  of  affection,  till  vice  be  already 
formed  in  the  litde  being  whom  we  love,  and  to  labour  then  to  remove  it,  and 
to  substitute  the  virtue  that  is  opposite  to  it.  Vice  already  formed,  is  almoat 
beyond  our  power.  It  is  only  in  the  state  of  latent  propensity,  that  we  can 
with  much  reason  expect  to  overcome  it  by  the  moral  motives  which  we  are 
capable  of  presenting ;  and  to  distinguish  this  propensity  before  h  has  ex* 
panded  itself,  and  even  before  it  is  known  to  the  very  mind  in  which  it  ex- 
ists,— to  tame  those  passions  which  ore  never  to  rage,  and  to  prepare,  at  a 
distance,  the  wtues  of  other  years,-— implies  a  knowledge  of  the  mentaj  con- 
stitution, y/Adch  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  diluent  study  of  the  nature,  and 
pvopess,  and  successive  transformations  of  feeling.  It  is  easy  to  know,  that 
praise  or  censure,  reward  or  punishment,  may  increase  or  lessen,  the  tendency 
to  the  repetition  of  an^  particular  action ;  and  this,  together  with  the  means 
of  elementary  instruction,  is  all  which  is  commonly  tormed  education*  But 
the  true  sci^ice  of  education  b  something  far  more  than  this.  It  implies  a 
skilful  observation  of  the  past,  and  that  bng  foresight  of  the  future,  which  ex- 
perience and  judgment  united  affi>rd.  It  is  the  art  of  seeing,  not  the  «nme- 
diaieej^€$<xilfyj  but  the  $er%ei  of  effects  which  may  follow  any  particular  thought 
or  feehng,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  possible  combinations — ^the  art  often  of 
drawmg  virtue  from  apparent  evil,  and  of  averting  evil  that  may  rise  from 
apparent  good.  It  is,  in  short,  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mincL^-applied 
practically  to  the  human  mind,  enriching  it,  indeed,  with  all  that  is  useful  or 
(Mmamental  in  knowlei^e,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  its  chief  regard  to  ob- 
jects of  yet  greater  moment-— averting  evil,  which  all  the  sciences  together 
eould  not  compensate,  or  producing  good,  compared  with  which  all  the  sci- 
ences together  are  as  nothmg. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

RSLATIOli  OF  THE  PHELOBOPHT  OF  MIND  TO  tH£  COLnVATION  OF 

MORAL  FEELING. 

Wx  hw0  alread/t  ceotlemen,  considered  the  relation  which  the  pkOoio- 
pAy  ^  wmd  bears  to  me  $eienoe$  in  general^  and  its  particular  application  to 
tboee  sciences  and  arts,  in  which  the  mind  b  not  merely  the  instrument  with 
which  we  carry  on  our  intellectual  operations,  but  the  veiy  subject  on  which 
we  operate,  as  ia  the  great  aits  of  reasoning,  and  persuading,  of  deligbtine 
with  all  the  charms  oi  poetry  and  eloquence,  of  juddng  of  the  decrees  <tf 
excellence  that  have  been  attained  in  these  delightful  arts ;  and,  sdU  more, 
its  application  to  the  noblest,  though,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  least  stu- 
died of  aU  the  arts,  the  art  of  education.  It  remains  still,  to  point  out  some 
moral  effects  which  the  study  of  the  science  of  mind  produces  m  the  inquirer 
himee^^  eikcts  which  may  not  be  obvious  at  first  sight,  but  which  result  from 
it,  as  truly  as  the  intellectual  advantages  already  pointed  out 

One  very  powerful  and  salutary  influence  of  moral  science  arises  directly 
fiom  the  mere  coatemplation  of  die  obieclswitfa  which  it  is  conversant — ^the 
benevolent  affections,  tne  pleasure  which  attends  these,  the  sacrificed  that  are 
made  by  gmierous  virtue,  and  all  the  sublime  admiration  which  tbeyexcite — 
die  sordid  and  malevolent,  and  joyless  passions  of  the  selfishr-the  fear  and 
diame  that  attend  the  guilty  in  society;  and  the  horrors,  that,  with 'a 'certain^  of 
constant  return  nKure  dreadful  dian  their  very  presence,  await  them  in  their 
solitary  hours*  It  is  good  to  have  these  often  before  us»  and  to  trace  and  con- 
trast all  the  immediate,  and  all  the  remote  efifects  of  vice  and  virtue,  even 
tbou^  we  should  form,  at  the  time,  no  direct  reference  to  our  oWn  past  or 
Aiture  conduct.  Without  any  such  reference  to  ourselves,  we  must  stilt  be 
sensible  of  the  pleasure  and  serene  confidence  which  attend  the  one,  and  of  the 
msecurity  and  remorse  which  for  ever  hang  over  the  other ;  and  die  remain- 
ing impressions  of  love  and  cKsgust,  will  have  an  influence  on  our  fiiture  con- 
duet,  of  which  we  may  probablv  be  altogether  unconscious  at  the  time.  It 
is,  in  tnidi,  like  the  influence  of  die  example  of  those  with  whom  we  habitu- 
al associate,  which  no  one  perceives  at  any  particular  moment,  though  all 
are  every  moment  subject  to  it;  and  to  meditate  often  on  virtue  and  ^ppb- 
ness,  is  thus  ahnost  to  dwell  in  a  sort  of  social  communion  vrith  the  virtuods 
and  happy.  The  influence  of  moral  conceptions  has,  in  this  respect,  he&k 
compared  lo  that  of  Ughtj  which  it  is  impossible  to  approach,'  without  deriv- 
ing mm  n  some  fiunt  colouring,  even  though  we  should  not  sit  in  the  very 
sunsbme^--K>r  to  that  offreeiaue  odoun^  amid  which  we  cannot  long  remain, 
without  bearing  away  with  us  some  portion  of  the  fragrance.  ^^  Ea  enim 
philosophic  vis  est,  ut  non  solum  studentes,  sed  etiam  conversaixtea  juvet; 
Qui  in  solum  venit,  fioet  non  in  hoc\venerit^  colondbitur :  qui  in  unguentaria 
tabema  resederunt,  et  paulo  diudiis  commorati  sunt,  odorem-  secum  loci  fe- 
nnit :  et  ^i  qwid  philosophiam  fuerunt,  traxerint  aUcpud  necesse'esl,  quod 
prodeaset  edam  uegl^eBtibiiSr''*  \      .  .       • 

.:  •  •     •         '  • 

*S«iitca,Ep^lOei«   ••  . 
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The  nature  of  the  process,  by  which  this  moral  benefit  arises  from  the 
mere  contemplation  ofmoral  objects,  frequently  repeated,  is  far  from  obscure, 
though  it  depends  on  a  cause  to  which  you  may  perhaps  as  yet  have  paid  lit- 
tle attention,  but  which,  in  an  after  part  of  the  course,  I  shaU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  illustrating  at  length, — the  influence  of  the  associating  principle  in 
the  mind, — of  that  principle,  by  which  ideas  and  other  feelings,  Aat  have 
often  co-existed,  acquire,  for  ever  after,  an  almost  indissoluble  union.  It  is 
not  merely,  therefore,  by  having  traced,  more  accurately  than  others,  the  con- 
sequences of  vice  and  virtue,  as  afl!ectin^  the  eeneral  character,  that  the  lover 
of  moral  science  strengthens  his  admiration  of  virtue,  and  his  abhorrence  of 
vice.  But,  by  the  frequent  consideration  of  virtue,  together  with  the  happi- 
ness which  it  affi>rds,  and  of  vice,  together  with  its  consequent  misery,  die 
notions  of  these  become  so  permanently,  and  so  deeply  associated,  that  fu- 
ture virtue  appears  almost  like  happiness  about  to  be  enjoyed,  and  future  vice 
like  approaching  misery.  The  dread  of  misery,  and  the  love  of  happbess, 
which  are  essential  principles  of  our  very  physical  existence,  are  thus  trans- 
formed into  principles  of  moral  conduct,  that  operate,  before  reflecticHi,  with 
the  rapidity,  and  almost  with  the  energy  of  instincts, — and  that,  after  reflec- 
tion, add  to  our  virtuous  resolutions  a  force  and  stability,  which,  as  results  of 
mere  reasoning,  they  could  not  possess. 

It  is,  besides,  no  small  advantage  of  the  abstract  consideration  of  virtue,  as 
opposed  to  the  miseries  of  vice,  that,  in  considering  these  philosophically,  we 
regard  them  as  stripped  of  every  thing  that  can  blind  or  seduce  us;  and  we 
behold  them,  therefore,  truly  as  they  are.  It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intem- 
perate enjoyment,  that  we  see  drunkenness  m  the  goblet,  and  disease  in  the 
feast.  Under  the  actual  seduction  of  a  passion,  we  see  dimhr,  if  we  see  at 
all,  any  of  the  evils  to  which  it  leads ;  and  if  the  feelings,  of  which  we  are 
then  conscious,  were  those  which  were  for  ever  after  to  be  associated  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  passion,  it  would  appear  to  us  an  object,  not  of  disgust  or 
abhorrence,  but  of  delight  and  choice,  and  almost  of  a  sort  of  moral  approbation. 
It  is  of  importance,  then,  that  we  should  consider  the  passion,  at  other  mo- 
ments than  these,  that  the  images  associated  with  it  maybe  not  of  that  brief 
and  illusive  pleasure,  which  stupifies  its  unfortunate  victim,  but  of  its  true  in- 
herent character,  of  deformity,  and  of  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  it  ex- 
cites in  others.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  seen 
by  the  moral  inquirer,  to  whom  it  presents  itself,  not  under  its  momentary 
cnaracterof  pleasure,  but  under  its  lasting  character  of  pain  and  disgust.  By 
habituating  himself  to  consider  the  remote,  as  well  as  the  immediate  results  of 
all  the  affections  and  passions,  he  learns  to  regard  virtue,  not  merely  as  good 
in  itself,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  called  into  exercise,  but  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  cood  which  is  continually  increasing ;  and  vice  not  merely 
as  a  temporary  evil  m  itself,  but  as  a  source  of  permanent  and  yet  deeper 
raiseiy  and  degradation.  Every  generous  principle,  which  nature  has  given 
him,  IS  thus  continually  deriving  new  strength,  from  the  very  contemplation 
of  die  good  which  it  aiSbrds ;  and  if,  in  the  frailty  of  mortality,  he  should  still 
be  subject  to  the  occasional  influence  of  those  very  passions,  which,  in  cooler 
moments,  he  detests,  he  yet  does  not  fall,  thoroughly  and  hopelessly.  There 
are  lingering  associations  of  moral  beauty  and  happiness  in  his  mind,  which 
may  save  him  still, — associations  that  must  render  it,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  more  difficult  for  him  than  for  others,  to  3rield  to  seductions,  of  which 
he  has  long  known  the  vani^,  and  which  perhaps  even  may,  in  some  happier 
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hcNiTy  lead  him  back  to  that  virtuey  of  which  he  has  never  whoUy  fcnrgotten 
the  charms. 

The  charms  of  virtue,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  for  him  who  has  felt 
them,  wholly  to  forget.  There  may  be  eyes  tnat  can  look  unmoved  on  tlie 
external  beauty  which  once  delighted  them.  But  who  is  there  that  has  ever 
been  alive  to  its  better  influence,  who  can  think  of  moral  loveliness  without 
a  feeling  of  more  than  admiration, — ^without  a  conscious  enjoyment,  in  the 
possession  of  what  is  so  truly  admirable,  or  a  sigh  at  havine  lost  the  privilege 
of  dwelline  on  it  with  delight,  and  at  being  obliged  to  shnnk  from  the  very 
thought  of  what  it  once  appeared  ? 

"  For  what  can  Btriye 
With  virtae  ?  which  of  natore'i  regions  nst 
Can  in  to  many  forms  produce  to  sight 
Such  powerful  beautv  f — Beauty,  which  the  eje 
Of  hatred  cannot  look  upon  secure ; 
Which  Envy's  self  c^templates,  and  is  tam'd 
Ere  long  to  tenderness,  to  iniant  smiles, 
Or  tears  of  humblest  love,    ts  aucht  so  ftir, 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
The  Summer's  noontide  groves,  the  purple  eve 
At  harvett^home,  or  in  the  firost^  moon  , 

Glittering  on  some*  smooth  sea,  is  aught  so  fkir 
As  virtuous  fiiendehip  ?    As  the  hononr'd  roof, 
Whither,  from  hichest  heaven,  immortal  love, 
His  toich  etheresi,  and  his  golden  bow. 
Propitious  brings,  and  there  a  temple  holds, 
To  whose  unspotted  service  gladly  vow'd, 
The  social  bond  of  parent,  brother,  child, 
With  smiles,  and  sweet  discourse,  and  gentle  deeds, 
Adore  bis  power  ?    What  gift  of  richest  clime 
E'er  drew  such  eager  eyes,  or  prompted  such  « 

Deep  wishes,  as  the  zeal,  that  snatcneth  baok 
From  Slander's  poijonous  tooth  tt  foe's  renown. 
Or  crosseth  danger  in  his  lion-walk, 
A  rival's  life  to  rescue  ?" 

The  study  of  moral  science,  then,  we  have  seen,  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
strengthen  our  attachment  to  the  virtues  which  we  habitually  contemplate. 
Another  most  important  advantage  derived  from  it,  relates  to  us  in  our  higher 
character  of  beings  capable  q^m^gfion,  increasbg  our  devotion  and  gratitude 
to  the  Divmity,  by  the  clearest  manifestation  which  it  gives  us  of  his  provi« 
dent  goodness  in  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  moral  world. 

The  external  universe^  indeed,  though  our  study  were  confined  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  phenomena,  would  afford,  in  itself,  abundant  proof  of  the 
power  and  wisdom  by  which  it  was  created.  But  power  and  wisdom  alone 
excite  admiration  only,  not  love ;  which,  though  it  may  be  feigned  in  the 
homage  that  is  universally  paid  to  power,  is  yet,  as  an  offering  of  the  heart, 
paid  to  it  only  when  it  is  combined  with  benevolence.  It  is  the  splendid  be- 
nevolence, therefore,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  object  oi  our  grate- 
ful adoration ;  and  to  discover  tnis  benevolence,  we  must  look  to  creatures  that 
have  not  existence  merely^  like  inanimate  things,  but  a  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
and  means  of  enjoyment.  It  is  in  man,— -or  in  beings  capable  of  knowledge 
and  happiness,  like  man, — ^that  we  find  the  solution  of  the  wonders  of  the 
creation ;  which  would  otherwise,  with  all  its  regularity  and  beauty,  be  but  a 
solitary  waste,  like  the  barren  magnificence  of  rocks  and  deserts.  God,  says 
Epictetus,  had  introduced  man  mto  the  world,  to  be  the  spectator  df  his 
works,  and  oftheir  divine  author;  and  not  to  be  the  spectator  only,  but  to 
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be  die  annoiiiieer  and  interpreter  of  the  .wnders  wbich  be  sees  and  adores« 

*0  0<cf •— rov  av^i&Hrov  hsannv  sl^tfyayi^f  aucou  rf  xoj  cuv  ifyiM  cwv  aurttv'  mm  •Ji  ikwm 

^arnv  (ilXXiil  xoi  ifi)/iin)v  AJruv.*  <^  Hsc  qui  ooDtem^titr,"  says  anotber  an- 
cient Stoic,  with  a  little  of  the  bold  extntvagance  of  Ins  school^ — "  Haec  4]ui 
contemplatur,  quid  Deo  priestat  ?  Ne  tanta  ejus  opera  sine  teste  sint." — 
**  Curiosum  nobis  natura  rogenium  dedit ;  et  artis  swi  ac  pukbritudinis  suae 
conscia,  spectatores  nos  tantis  rerum  spectaculis  genuit,  perditura  fruclum 
sui,  si  tam  magna,  tarn  clara,  tarn  subtiliter  ducta,  tain  nitida,  et  non  uno  g|s- 
nere  fbrmosa  solitudini  05tenderet"f 

In  the  study  of  what  might  be  considered  as  the  veiy  defects  of  our  moral 
nature,  how  pleasing  is  it,  to  the  philosophic  inquirer,  to  discover  that  provi- 
dent arrangemeot  of  a  higher  Power,  which  has  rendered  many  of  the  most 
striking  of  the  apparent  evils  of  life  subservient  to  the  production  of  a  gene- 
ral utibty,  that  bad  never  entered  into  the  contemplation  of  its  remote  authors. 
He  who  has  never  studied  the  consequences  of  numan  actions,  perceives,  in 
the  great  concourse  of  mankind,  only  a  multitude  of  bein^  consulting  each 
his  own  peculiar  interest,  or  the  interest  of  the  veiy  small  circle  immediately 
around  bun,  with  little,  if  any,  apparent  attention  to  the  interests  of  others. 
But  he  w^  has  truly  studied  human  actions  and  their  oonsec^ences,  sees, 
in  the  prosecution  of  all  these  separate  interests,  that  universal  mterest  which 
is  their  great  result ;  and  the  very  principle  of  setf-regard  thus  ccMitributing 
to  social  happiness, — unconsciously  indeed,  but  almost  as  surely  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  itself. 

Each  individual  seekji  a  aeTerel  gbal. 
But  Heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole. 
,  That  oounteirworks  each  folly  and  caprice ; 

That  disappoints  the  effect  oi  every  vice ; — 
•     All  Virtue's  ends  from  Vanity's  can  raise ; 
Which  seeks  no  interest,  no  reward  but  praise ; 
Akid  build  on  wants,  and  on  defects  of  mmd, 
The  joy,  the  peace,  the  glory  of  mankind4 

I  have  ahready,^ — ^when  treating  of  the  iufluence  of  just  views  of  the  ex- 
tent and  limits  of  our  faculties,  in  fixing  the  proper  tone  of  inquiry,  and  les- 
sening equally  the  tendency  to  the  bpnosite  extremes  of  dogmatism  and  scep- 
ticism,— stated  some  important  moral  advantages  that  arise  from  this  very 
moderation  of  the  tone  of  inquiry,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  temper 
with  which  it  prepares  us  to  receive  dissent  from  our  opinions  without  anger 
or  insolent  disdain,  or  even  astonishment.  So  much  of  the  intercourse  of 
human  society  consists  in  the  reciprocal  communication  of  opinions  wfateh 
must  often  be  opposed  to  each  other,  that  this  preparation  of  the  temper, 
whether  for  amicable  and  equal  discussion,  or  for  mutual  silent  fok:bearance, 
is  not  to  be  lightiy  appreciated  as  an  element'in  the  sihn  of  human  happiness. 
On  this  point,  however,  and  on  its  relation  to  the  still  greater  advantages,  or 
stiU  greater  evils,  of  national  or  legislative  tolerance  or  intolerance,  I  before 
offered  some  remarks,  and  therefore  merely  aBude  to  it  at  present. 

The  tolerance  with  which  we  receive  the  opmions  of  others  is  a  part,  and 
an  indispensable  part,  of  that  genei^  refinement  of  manners  to  which  we 

*  Dissertat.  ab  Arrikn,  collect,  lib.  i.t.  6^-p.  35.  Edit,  tfpton. 

f  Seneca  de  otio  Sapient,  c.^. 

X  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  £p.  ii.  r.  SS7«-M0,  and  JM5-4M& 

^Lectin. 
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ffn  Ae  name  of  poUtenem.  But  politeness  hselfi  in  all  its  most  important 
respects,— indeed  m  eveiy  respect,  in  wfaicfa  it  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
mere  floctuatmg  and  arbitrair  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  month  or  year, 
— ie  nothing  more  than  hnome^e  of  the  human  rnrnd  directing  general  Ae- 
nevolence.  It  is  the  art  of  producing  the  greatest  happiness,  which,  in  the 
mere  external  courtesies  of  fife,  can  be  produced,  by  raising  such  ideas  or 
other  feelings  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  conversant,  as  will 
afihrd  the  most  pleasure,  and  averting,  as  much  as  possible,  every  idea  which 
may  lead  to  pain.  It  implies,  therefore,  when  perfect,  a  fine  knowledge  of 
the  natural  series  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  distmguish,  not  merely  the  thought 
which  will  be  the  immediate  or  near  ettecX  of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  those 
which  may  arise  still  more  remotely ;  and  he  is  the  most  successful  in  thb 
art  of  giving  happiness,  who  sees  the  future  at  the  greatest  distance.  It  is 
this  foresight  acquired  by  attentive  observation  of  the  various  characters  of 
mankind  in  a  kmg  intercourse  with  society,  which  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  Jorms  and  ceremoniee  of  the  world, 
which  is  of  far  easier  acquisition,  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  part 
of  it.  The  essential,  and  the  only  valuable  pan  of  politeness  thra,  is  as  truly 
the  result  of  study  of  the  human  mind,  as  if  its  minutest  rules  had  finrmed  a 
regnfair  part  of  our  sryrstems  of  intellectual  and  moral  phitesophy.  It  is  the 
philosophy  indeed  of'^those,  who  scarcely  know  diat  they  are  philosophizing ; 
oecause  /AtZbtopAy,  to  them,  implies  something  which  has  no  other  orna- 
ments than  diagrams  and  frightful  algebraic  characters^  laid  down  in  systems, 
or  taught  in  schools  and  universities,  with  tlie  mediodical  tediousness  of  rules 
of  grammar ;  and  they  are  conscious,  that  aU,  or  the  greatest  part  of  what 
they  know,  has  been  die  result  of  their  own  ol»ervation,  and  acquired  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  amusements  of  life.  But  he,  who  knows  the  world,  must 
have  studied  the  mind  of  man,  or  at  least*— for  it  is  only  a  partial  view  of 
the  mind  which  is  thus  formed-^must  have  studied  it  in  some  of  its  nxMt 
striking  aspects.  He  is  a  practical  philosopher,  and,  therefore,  a  speculative 
one  also,  sinee  he  must  have  founded  his  rules  of  action  on  certain  prin- 
ciples, the  results,  of  his  own  observation  and  reflection.  These  results  are, 
indeed,  usually  lost  to  all  but  to  the  individual :  and  the  loss  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  sfight,  merely  because  the  knowledge,  which  thus  perishes,  has 
been  usually  applied  by  its  possessor  to  frivolous  purposes,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  to  purposes  still  more  unworthy.  When  we  read  the  maxfans  of  La 
KochefiMicauld,  which,  false  as  they  would  be,  if  they  had  been  intended  to 
give  us  a  faithful  universal  picture  of  the  m(Hral  nature  of  man,  were  unfor- 
tunately too  faithful  a  delineation  of  the  passions  and  principles  that  immedi- 
ately surrounded  their  author,  and  met  his  daily  view,  in  the  splendid  scenes 
of  vanity  and  ambitious  intrigue  to  which  his  observation  was  confined,— -it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  that,  acute  and  subtle  as  they  are,  many  of  diese  max- 
ims must  have  been  only  the  expression  of  principles,  which  were  floating, 
without  being  fixed  in  words,  in  the  minds  oi  many  of  his  fellow  courtiers ; 
and  the  instructi6n,  which  might  be  received  from  those  who  have  been  long 
conversant  with  mankind,  in  situations  favourable  to  observation,  if,  by  any 
possibility,  it  could  be  collected  and  arranged,  would  probably  furnish  one 
of  the  roost  important  additions  which  could  be  made  to  moral  science. 

How  much  politeness  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  natural  succession  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  a  consequent  ready  foresight  of  the  series  of 
thoughts,  which  it  is  in  our  power  indirecdy  to  excite  or  avert,  must  have 
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presented  itself  in  a  very  striking  manner  to  every  one,  whose  professional 
duties,  or  other  circumstances,  have  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  lower 
orders  of  society.  The  most  benevolent  of  the  poor,  in  situations  too  in 
which  their  benevolence  is  most  strongly  excited,  as  in  the  sickness  of  their 
relations  or  friends,  and  in  which  they  exert  themselves  to  relieve  obvious 
pain,  with  an  assiduity  of  watching  and  fatigue,  after  all  the  ordinary  fatieues 
of  the  day,  that  is  truly  honourable  to  their  tenderness,  have  yet  litde  fore- 
sight of  the  mere  pains  of  thought ;  and  while,  in  the  same  situation,  the  rich 
and  better  educated,  with  equal,  or  peihaps  even  with  less  benevolence  of 
intention,  carefully  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  subject,  which  might  sug- 
gest, indirectly,  to  the  sufferer  the  melancholy  images  of  parting  life,  the  con- 
versation of  the  poor,  around  the  bed  of  their  sick  friend,  is  such  as  can 
scarcely  fail  to  present  to  htm  every  moment,  not  the  probability  merely,  but 
almost  the  certainty  of  approaching  death,  it  is  impos»ble  to  be  present, 
in  these  two  situations,  without  remarking  the  benefit  of  a  litde  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  without  which,  far  from  fulfilling  its  real  wishes,  benevo- 
lence itself  may  be  the  most  cruel  of  torturers. 

The  same  species  of  foresight  which  is  essential  to  the  refinements  of  so- 
cial intercourse,  is  equally  essential  in  the  active  occupations  of  life,  to  that 
knowledge  of  times  and  circumstances,  which  is  so  important  to  success  ; 
and  though  this  knowledge  may  be  too  often  abused,  to  unworthy  purposes, 
by  the  sordid  and  the  servile,  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  to  those  who  pursue 
only  honourable  plans,  and  who  avail  themselves  only  of  honourable  means. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  society,  that  the  most  generous  and  patriotic  designs 
still  require  some  conduct  to  procure  for  them  authority ;  and,  at  least  m  the 
public  situations  of  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  both  of  those  who 
are  to  govern,  and  of  those  who  are  to  be  governed,  though  it  may  be  very 
easy  to  touA  well  to  society,  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  will  be  the  task  of  doing 
it  good* 

May  1  not  add,  as  another  salutary  moral  effect  of  the  science  of  mind, 
the  tendency  which  the  study  of  the  general  properties  of  our,  common  na- 
ture has  to  lessen  that  undue  veneration,  which,  in  civilized  society,  must 
always  attend  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  this 
down,  at  least  some  degrees,  nearer  to  that  due  respect  which  is  indispensa- 
ble for  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  a  state,  and  which  no  wise  and 
patriotic  moralist,  therefore,  would  wish  to  see  diminished.  It  is  only  in  the 
tumultuous  phrensy  of  a  revolution,  however,  or  in  periods  of  great  and 
general  discontent,  that  the  respect  of  the  multitude  tor  those  who  are  ele- 
vated above  them,  in  rank  and  fortune,  is  likely  to  fail  beneath  this  salutar)' 
point.  So  many  of  the  strongest  principles  of'^our  nature,  favour  the  excess 
of  it,  that,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  society,  it  must  always  pass  far 
beyond  the  pobt  of  calm  respect ;  so  far  beyond  it,  indeed,  that  the  lesson 
which  the  people  require  most  frequently  to  be  taught,  is,  not  to  venerate 
the  very  guilt  and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  because  they  are  the  guilt 
and  folly  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  It  is  to  the  objects  of  the  idolatry  them- 
selves, however,  that  the  study  of  a  science,  which  considers  them  as  strip- 
ped of  every  adventitious  distinction,  and  possessing  only  the  common  virtues 
and  talents  of  mankind,  must  be  especially  salutary.  In  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  a  luxurious  age,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  great  to  con- 
sider themselves  as  what  they  u*uly  are;  and  though,  if  questioned  as  to  their 
belief  of  their  common  origin  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  would  no  doubt 
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think  llie  question  an  absurd  one,  and  readily  own  their  descent  from  the 
same  original  parentage ;  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  in  the  silence  of 
their  own  mbd,  and  in  those  hours  of  vanity  and  ambiticm,  which,  to  many 
of  them,  are  almost  the  whole  hours  of  life,  this  tie  of  common  nature  is 
rarely,  if  ever  fek.  It  is  impossible  indeed,  that  it  should  be  often  fek, 
because,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  is  every  thine 
to  remind  them  of  a  mperwrkyj  of  which  their  passions  themselves  are  su^ 
ficiently  ready  to  remind  them,  and  very  litde  to  remind  them  of  an  equality^ 
from  the  contemplation  of  which  all  their  passions  are  as  ready  to  turn  away. 
There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which  are  too  strong  for  all  these 
passions  to  overcome,  and  which  force,  in  spite  of  them,  upon  the  mind  that 
self-knowledge  which,  in  other  situations,  it  is  easy  to  avoid.  In  pain  and 
sickness,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  magnificence  which  the  pride  of  gran- 
deur spreads  around  the  couch,  and  the  profusion  of  untasted  delicacies, 
with  which  officious  tenderness  strives  to  solicit  an  appetite  that  loathes  them, 
he  who  lies  upon  the  couch  within  begins  to  learn  nis  own  nature,  and  sees 
through  the  splendour  that  seems  to  surround  him,  as  it  were,  without  touch- 
ing him,  how  truly  foreign  it  is  to  that  existence,  of  which  before  it  seemed 
to  form  a  part.  The  feeling  that  he  is  but  a  vMiny  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word,  as  a  firail  and  dependent  being  like  those  around  him,  is  one  of  the 
first  feelings,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  the  least  painful,  which  arise  in  such  a 
situation.  The  impression,  however,  of  this  common  nature,  is,  while  it 
lasts,  a  most  salutary  one  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  only  that  health  cannot 
return  without  bringing  back  with  it  all  those  flattering  circumstances  which 
offer  the  same  seductions  as  before  to  his  haughty  superioriQr. 

The  sight  of  death,  or  of  the  great  home  of  the  dead,  in  like  manner,  sel- 
dc»n  fails  to  bring  before  us  our  common  and  equal  nature.  In  spite  of  all 
the  little  distinctions  which  a  churchvard  exhibits,  in  mimic  imitation,  and 
almost  in  mockery,  of  the  great  distinctions  of  life,  the  turf,  the  stone  with 
its  petty  'sculptures,  and  all  the  columns  and  images  of  the  marble  roonu^ 
ment ;  as  we  read  the  inscription,  or  walk  over  tne  sod,  we  think  only  of 
what  Ues  beneath  in  undistinguish^le  equality.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
on  whom  these  two  great  equalizing  objects,  sickness  and  the  sight  of  death, 
have  not  produced,  for  a  short  time,  at  least,  some  salutary  moral  impres- 
sion. But  these  are  objects  which  cannot  often  occur,  and  which  are  ac- 
companied with,  too  many  distressing  circumstances,  to  render  it  desirable 
that  they  should  be  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  study  of  the  mndf 
of  our  common  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  and  of  those  common  hopes 
which  await  us,  as  immortal  beings,  seems  in  some  degree  to  afford  the  ad- 
vantage, without  the  mixture  of  «vil :  for,  though  in  such  speculative  inqui- 
ries, the  impression  may  be  less  striking  than  when  accompanied  with  pain- 
ful circumstances,  it  is  more  permanent,  because,  from  the  absence  of  diose 
powerfiil  circumstances,  it  is  more  frequently  and  willingly  renewed.  In 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  aU  those  heraldic  differences  which  have  converted 
mere  human  vanity  into  a  science,  are  as  nothing.  It  is  man  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  investigadon,  and  man  with  no  disdnctions  that  are  adventitious. 
The  feelings,  the  faculties,  which  we  consider,  are  endowments  of  the  rich 
and  powenul  indeed ;  but  they  are  endowments  also  of  the  meanest  of 
those  on  whom  they  look  with  disdain.  It  is  somethmg,  then,  for  those 
whose  thoughts  are  continually  directed  by  external  circumstances,  to  that 
perilous  elevation  on  which  they  are  placed,  to  be  led  occasional^,  as  in 
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such  inquiries  they  must  be,  to  measure  themselves  and  others  without 
gard  to  the  accidental  differences  of  the  he^hts  on  urtiich  they  stand,  and 
to.  see  what  it  is  in  which  they  truly  J^er^  and  what  it  is  in  which  they 
truly  agree* 

In  the  remarks  abready  made,  on  the  study  of  the  science  of  mind,  we 
have  considered  its  effects  on  the  progress  of  the  other  sciences,  and  on  the 
moral  diq)ositions.  But,  though  the  study  had  no  e&cts  of  this  kind,  moral 
or  intellectual,  is  not  the  mind  itself  a  part  of  nature,  and,  as  a  mere  phyncal 
abject^  deserving  of  our  {urofoundest  and  most  intent  investigation  ?  or  shall 
it  be  said,  that  while  we  strive,  not  merely  to  measure  the  whole  earth,  and 
to  foUow  in  our  thought  the  revolutions  of  these  great  orbs,  whose  majesty 
may  almost  be  said  to  force  from  us  this  homage  of  admiration,  but  to  ar- 
range, in  distinct  tribes,  those  animalcular  atoms,  whose  very  existence  we 
learn  only  from  the  dass  through  which  we  view  them ;  the  observing  and 
calculating  mind  itself  is  less  an  object  of  universal  science,  than  the  anten* 
niB  of  an  insect,  or  the  filaments  of  a  weed  f  Would  it  be  no  reproach  to 
man,  even  though  be  knew  all  things  besides,  that  he  yet  knew  far  less  ac- 
curately than  he  might  know,  his  own  internal  nature,— like  voyagers  who 
delight  in  visiting  every  coast  of  the  most  distant  count^,  without  the  slight- 
est acquaintance,  perhaps,  with  the  interior  of  their  own  P 

Qui  teme  pelagique  viae,  mundique  per  omnes 
ArticuIoB  spatiatar  ovans,  metasque  suorum 
Herodeas  andet  snpra  poniisse  laboram^ 
Neglectiu  jacet  usaue  aibi,  dumque  omnia  qiuerit. 
Ipse  flui  qussitor  aoest ;  inco^ita  tellaa 
Solus  naut^latot,  propiorque  ignotior  orbis. 

Would  the  lines  which  follow  these,  if  indeed  there  were  any  one  to 
whom  thev  were  applicable  in  their  full  extent,  convey  praise  less  high  than 
that  which  might  be  given  to  the  observer  of  some  small  nerve  or  mem- 
brane, that  had  never  been  observed  before,  or  the  discoverer  of  a*  new  spe- 
cies of  earth,  in  some  pebble  before  unanalyzed  ? 

Tu  melior  Tiphjs,  spreto  jam  Phaaidis  auro, 
In  te  vela  paras,  animatos  detegis  orbes, 
Hamanaaque  aperis  ausis  ingentibus  oras. 
Jamque  novos  lazari  sinus,  animeque  latentis 
Arcanas  reserare  vias,  cceloeque  recessus 
Fas  aperire  tibi,  totamque  secludere  mentem. 

^  To  the  miW,  considered  as  a  mere  object  of  physical  inquiry,  there  is  one 
circumstance  of  interest,  that  is  peculiar.  It  is  die  part  of  our  mixed  nature 
which  we  have  especially  in  view  as  often  as  we  think  of  sdfj — that  by 
which  we  began  to  exist,  and  continue  to  exist,  by  which  in  every  moment 
of  our  being,  we  have  rejoiced,  and  hoped,  and  feared,  and  loved  ;  or  rather, 
it  is  that  which  has  been  itself,  in  all  our  emotions,  the  rejoicer,  the 
hoper,  the  fearer.  To  inquire  into  the  history  of  the  mind,  therefore,  is 
in  truth  to  look  back,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  us  to  look  back,  on  the 
whole  history  of  our  life.  It  is  to  think  of  those  many  pleasing  Amotions 
which  delighted  us  when  present,  or  of  those  sadder  feehngs,  which  when 
considered  as  past,  become  delightful,  almost  like  the  feelings  that  were  in 
themselves  originaUv  pleasing,  and  in  many  cases,  are  viewed  with  still 
greater  interest.  We  cannot  attempt  to  think  of  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, without  bringing  before  us  scenes  and  persons  most  tenderly  familiar ; 
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and  though  the  efiect  of  such  remembrances  is  perhaps  less  powerful,  when 
the  mind  is  prepared  for  philosophical  investigation,  than  m  moments  in 
which  his  more  passive,  still  the  influence  is  not  wholly  lost*  He  must  be 
a  very  cold  philosopher  indeed,  who,  even  in  intellectual  analysis,  can  re- 
trace the  early  impressions  of  his  youth,  with  as  Ktde  interest  as  that  with 
which  be  lool^  back  on  the  commcm  occurrences  of  the  past  day. 

But  it  is  not  any  slight  bterest  which  it  may  receive  from  such  peculiar 
remembrances,  that  can  be  said  to  give  value  to  the  philosophy  of  mind.  It 
fiunishes,  in  itself,  the  sublimest  of  all  iqpeculations,  oecause  it  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  ihe  sublimest  of  all  created  things.  "  There  is  but  one  object,'' 
says  St.  Augustine,  ^^  greater  than  the  soul,  and  that  one  is  its  Creator." 
"  Nihil  est  potentius  ilia  creatura  quae  mens  dicitur  rationalis,  nihil  est  subli- 
roius.  Qmcauid  supra  tUam  est  jam  Creator  e«^"  When  we  consider 
the  powers  ot  his  mmd,  even  without  reference  to  the  wonders  which  he  has 
produced  on  earth,  what  room  does  man  affi>rd  for  astomshment  and  admi- 
ration !  His  senses,  his  memory,  his  reason,  the  past,  the  present,  the  fu- 
ture, the  whole  universe,  and,  if  the  universe  have  any  limits,  even  more 
than  the  whole  universe,  comprised  in  a  single  thought ;  and,  amid  all  these 
changes  of  feelings  that  succeed  each  other,  in  ra{ud  and  endless  variety,  a 
permanent  and  unchangeable  duration,  compared  with  which,  the  duration 
of  external  things  is  but  the  existence  of  a  moment. 

'*  O  whftt  ft  Dfttrimony  this !  a  being 
Of  tuch  inberent  ■trangth  ftndinaJMtv, 
Not  worlds  posiiest  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroyed 
Not  injure  ;*  which  holds  on  its  glorious  course, 
When  thine,  O  Nature,  ends  !"t 

Such,  in  dignity  and  grandeur,  is  the  mind  considered,  even  abstractedly. 

But  when,  instead  of  considering  the  mind  itself,  we  look  to  the  wonders 

which  it  has  performed — ^the  cities,  the  cultivated  plains,  and  all  the  varieties 

of  that  splendid  scene  to  which  the  art  of  man  has  transformed  the  deserts, 

add  forqsts,  and  rocks  of  original  nature ;  when  we  behold  him,  not  limiting 

the  operations  of  his  art  to  that  earth  to  which  he  seemed  confined,  but 

bursting  through  the  very  elements,  thatr  appeared  to  encircle  him  as  an 

insurmountable  barrier — ^traversing  the  waves — struggling  with  the  winds, 

and  making  their  very  opposition  subservient  to  his  course ;  when  we  look 

to  the  still  greater  transformations  which  he  has  wrought  in  the  moral  scene, 

and  compare  with  the  miseries  of  barbarous  life,  the  tranquillity  and  securi^ 

of  a  well  ordered  state ;  when  we  see,  under  the  influence  of  legislative 

wisdom,  insurmountable  multitudes  obeying,  in  opposition  to  their  strongest 

passions,  the  restraints  of  a  power  which  they  scarcely  perceive,  and  the 

crimes  of  a  single  individual  marked  and  punished,  at  the  distance  of  half 

the  earth ;  is  it  possible  for  us  to  observe  all  these  wonders,  and  yet  not 

feel  some  curiosity  to  examine  the  faculties  by  which  they  have  been 

wronght,  some  interest  in  a  bemg  so  noble,  that  leads  us  to  speculate  on  the 

future  wonders  which  he  may  yet  perform,  and  on  the  final  destiny  which 

aw^ts  him  ?     This  interest  we  should  feel,  thpugh  no  common  tie  /connected 

us  with  the  object  of  our  admiration;  and  we  cannot  surely  admit  that  the 

object  of  our  admiration  is  less  interesting  to  us,  or  less  sublime  in  nature, 

because  the  faculties  which  we  admire  are  those  which  ourselves  possess, 

and  the  wonders  such  as  we  are  capable  of  achieving  and  surpassing. 

*  Can't  injure.     Orig. 

f  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  VI.  ▼.  536—539. 
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LECTURE  V. 

ON  THE  NATURE  OF  PHYSICAL  INQUIRY  IN  GENERAL. 

The  precedbg  Lectures,  gendemen,  have,  I  trust,  sufficiently  convinced 
jou  of  the  importance  of 'the  science  on  which  we  are  to  enter, — ^if,  mdeed, 
many  of  the  advantages  which  we  have  considered  were  not  of  themselves 
30  obvious,  as  readilj  to  have  occurred  to  your  own  reflection,  or  at  least  to 
require  less  illustration,  than, — ^in  my  desire  to  interest  not  your  attention 
merely,  but  jrour  zealous  ardour,  in  a  science  which  appears  to  me  so  truly 
to  deserve  it, — ^I  have  thought  necessary  to  give  them.  We  have  seen,  bow 
interesting  the  mind  is,  as  'an  object  of  study,  jrom  its  own  intrinsic  excel- 
fence,  even  though  it  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  mere 

Eart  of  the  universal  S3rstem  of  things,  necessary,  tbereiore,  to  be  compre- 
ended  with  every  other  existing  substance,  in  a  system  of  general  phones. 
We  have  seen  likewise,  in  how  many  important  respects,  the  study  of  the 
science  of  mind  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  virtuous  sentiment,  and  to 
the  refinement  and  happiness  of  society ;  and,  above  all,  how  essential  an 
acquaintance  with  it  is,  to  the  proper  conduct  of  our  inauiries,— not  merely 
in  mose  sciences,  the  objects  of  which  are  kindred  or  analogous,  but  in  eveiy 
other  science,  the  various  objects  of  which,  however  independent,  and  even 
remote  from  it  they  may  seem,  must  always  be  considered,  not  as  they  exist 
in  themsdves^  but  as  they  exist  in  relation  to  it ;  since  the^  can  be  known  to 
us  only  through  the  medium  of  the  mental  affections,  or  feelings,  excited  by 
them,  which  have  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  analyzed  and  arranged 
onlv  by  our  mental  faculties,  which  have  their  own  peculiar  limits  of  extent 
andpower. 

The  first  great  divisbn  of  our  course  of  inquiry  is  purely  physiotogical. 
It  has  for  its  object  the  mind,  considered  as  susceptible  of  various  states  or 
afiections,  and  constituting,  as  it  is  thus  variously  affected,  the  whole  pheno- 
mena of  thought  and  feehng,  which,  though  expressed  by  a  varie^  of  terms, 
of  functions,  or  (acuities,  are  sdll  but  the  one  mind  itself  existing  m  difiTerent 
states.  On  retracing  these  states,  which  form  the  whole  progress  of  our 
sentient,  intellectual,  and  moral*  life,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  properties 
of  the  substance,  mind,  according  to  the  same  laws  of  investigation,  by 
which  we  inquire  into  the  properties  of  external  substances, — not  by  assum- 
ing principles,  from  which  the  phenomena  may  be  supposed  to  flow,  but  by 
observing  and  generalizing,  till  we  arrive  at  diose  few  simple  principles  or 
laws,  which  however  pompous  the  term  laws  may  seem,  as  if  it  denoted 
something  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  paramount  to  them, 
are,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  the  most  general  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  phenomena  themselves  have  been  felt  by  us  to  agree. 
As  we  say  of  gold,  that  It  is  that  which  is  of  a  certain  specific  weight,  yel- 
low, ductile,  fusible  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  capable  of  certain  conlbi- 
nations, — ^because  all  these  properties  have  been  observed  by  ourselves  or 
others, — so  we  say  of  the  mind^  that  it  is  that  which  perceives,  remembers, 
compares,  and  is  susceptible  of  various  emotions  or  other  feelings ;  because 
of  all  these  we  have  been  conscious,  or  have  observed  them  mdirectly  in 
others.    We  are  not  entitled  to  state  with  confidence  any  qualiQr,  as  a  pro- 
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perty  of  gold,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  ourselves,  or  to 
have  received  on  the  faith  of  the  observation  of  others,  whose  authority  we 
have  reason  to  consider  as  indubitable ;  and  as  little  are  we  entitled  to  assert 
any  quality,  or  general  suscepdbili^,  as  belonging  to  the  human  miiul,  of 
which  we  have  not  been  conscious  ourselves  in  the  feelings  resulting  fix>m  it, 
or  for  which  we  have  not  the  authbriQr  of  the  indubitabfe  consciousness  of 
otheirs.  *  The  exact  comcidence,  in  this  respect,  of  the  physios  of  mind  and 
of  matter,  it  is  important  that  you  should  have  constantly  before  you,  that 
you  may  not  be  led  to  regard  the  comparative  indistinctness  and  vagueness 
of  the  mental  phenomena  as  a  warrant  lor  greater  boldness  of  assertion,  and 
looseness  o!  reasoning  with  respect  to  them.  There  b,  on  the  contrary,  in 
such  a  case,  still  greater  reason  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  strict  rules  of  philo- 
sophizing; because  the  less  definite  the  phenomena  are,  the  greater  danger 
is  there  of  being  misled  in  dis(;riminating  and  classing  them.  The  laws  of 
inquiry,  those  general  principles  of  the  logic  of  physics,  which  regulate  our 
search  of  truth  b  ail  things,  external  and  mtemal,  do  not  vary  with  the  name 
of  a  science,  or  its  objects  or  instruments.  Thev  are  not  laws  of  one  sci- 
ence, but  of  every  science,  whether  the  objects  of  it  be  mental  or  material, 
clear  or  obscure,  definite  ot  indefinite ;  and  they  are  thus  universal,  because, 
in  truth,  though  applicable  to  many  sciences^  they  are  only  laws  of  the  am 
inquiring  mindj  founded  on  the  weakness  of  its  powers  of  discernment,  in 
relation  to  the  complicated  phenomena  on  which  those  powers  are  exercised. 
The  sort  of  reasonmg  which  would  be  false  in  chemistry,  would  be  false  in 
astronomy,  would  be  false  in  the  physiok^  of  our  corporeal  or  intellectual 
and  moral  nature,  and  in  all,  for  the  same  reason ;  because  the  mmd  is  the 
inquirer  in  all  alike,  and  is  limited,  by  the  very  constitution  of  its  faculties, 
to  a  certain  order  of  inquiry,  which  it  must,  in  this  case  of  supposed  erro* 
neous  reasonmg,  have  transu^ssed. 

On  these  general  laws  of  inquiry,  as  relating  alike  to  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  matter  and  of  tmnd^  it  is  my  intention  to  dweU,  for  some 
time,  with  full  discussion ;  for,  though  the  subject  may  be  less  pleasing,  and 
may  require  more  severe  and  unremitting  attention  on  your  part,  than  the 
greater  number  of  the  inquiries  which  await  us,  it  is  still  more  important  than 
any  of  these,  because  it  is,  in  trutli,  essential  to  them  all.  The  season  of 
your  life  is  not  that  which  gathers  the  harvest ;  it  is  that  which  prepares  the 
soil,  by  diligent  cultivation,  for  the  fruits  which  are  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  ^f— 
or,  to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  you  do  not  come  here,  that  you  may  make 
jrourselves-acquainted,  in  a  few  months,  with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse,—- as  if  it  were  only  to  look  on  the  motions  of  the  planets  in  an  orrery, 
or  to  learn  a  few  names  of  substances  and  qualities,— but  that  you  may  ac- 
quire those  phUosaphieal  principles^ .  which  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
honourable  life,  are  to  enable  you  to  render  yourselves  more  familiar  every 
day  with  the  works  of  nature,  and  with  the  sublime  plans  of  its  beneficent 
Author  ^— and  if  without  the  knowledge  of  a  single  word  of  fact,  in  matter 
or  in  mind,  it  were  possible  f(H-  you  to  carry  away  from  these  walls  a  clear 
notion  of  the  objects  of  inquiry,  and  of  the  plan  on  which  alone  investigation 
can  be  pursued  with  advantage,  I  should  ccmceive,  that  you  had  profited  far 
more,  than  if,  with  confused  notions  of  the  objects  and  plan  of  investigation, 
you  carried  with  you  the  power  of  talking  fluently  of  observations,  and  expe- 
riments, and  hypotheses,  and  systems,  and  of  using,  in  their  proper  places, 
all  the  hardest  words  of  science. 
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I  must  remark,  however,  that  I  should  not  have  thou^t  it  necessary,  thus 
to  direct  so  much  of  your  attention  to  the  principles  of  scientific  inquiry  in 
general,  if  I  could  have  taken  for  granted,  that  you  had  already  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  of  my  illustrious  colleague  in  another  chair,  whose 
Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  exemplifying  that  soundness  of  inquires 
which  I  can  only  recommend,  would,  m  that  case,  have  enUghtened  you 
more,  as  to  the  principles  of  physical  investigation,  than  any  mere  rules,  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  point  out  to  you  the  utility  and  the  excellence. 

All  physical  science,  whatever  may  be  the  variety  of  objects,  mental  or 
material,  to  which  it  is  directed,  is  nothmg  more  than  the  comparison  of 
phenomena,  and  the  discovery  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  or  order 
of  succession.  It  is  on  okservationi  therefore,  or  on  consciousness,  which  is 
only  another  name  for  internal  observation,  that  the  whole  of  science  is 
founded ;  because  there  can  be  no  coinparison,  without  observation  of  the 
phenomena  compared,  and  no  discovery  of  agreement  or  disagreement, 
without  comparison.  So  far,  then,  as  man  has  d[>served  the  phenomena  of 
matter  or  of  mind,  so  far,  and  no  farther,  may  he  infer,  with  confidence,  the 
properties  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  great  primary 
aphorism  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  has  been  so  often  quoted,  and  so  often 
quoted  in  vain,  ^  Homo,  naturae  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelli* 
git,  quantum  de  nature  ordme  re  vel  mente  observaverit ;  nee  ampCus  scit 
aut  potest-"* 

What  is  it  that  we  troly  mean,  however,  when  we  say,  that  we  are  about 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  any  substance  f  The  questioD 
is  a  most  important  one,  and  is  far  from  being  so  simple  as  it  may  at  first 
appear.  From  the  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  import  of  this  question, 
the  brightest  talents  of  a  long  succession  of  ages, — talents,  which,  with 
clearer  views  of  this  single  painty  might  have  anticipated  all  the  discoveries 
of  our  own  time,  and  introduced  us,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  still  more  bril- 
liant and  astonishing, — were  wasted  in  inquiries  as  barren  as  the  frivolous 
gbry  which  attended  them, — that-  produced  indeed  much  contention,  and 
more  pride,  but  produced  nothing  more ;  and,  without  giving  any  additional 
knowledge,  took  away  from  ignorance  only  its  humility,  and  its  power  of 
beine  instructed. 

What  is  it  that  we  truly  have  in  view,  or  should  have  in  view,  when  we 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  substance  f 

The  material  universe,  and  all  tlie  separate  substances  which  compose  it, 
may  be  considered  in  two  lights,— «ither  simply,  as  composed  of  parts' that 
coexist,  and  are  to  our  feelings  continuous,  so  as  to  form,  of  many  separate 
and  independent  elements,  one  apparent  whole ;  or  of  parts  that  change 
their  relative  positions,  constituting,  by  this  change  of  place,  all  the  physical 
events  of  the  material  system  of  the  world ;  and  inquiry  may  have  reference 
to  a  substance  in  both,  or  either  of  those  points  of  view.  What  is  this  body  t 
may  be  inquired  of  us,  when  any  particular  body  is  pointed  out ;  and  the 
answer  which  we  give  will  be  very  dififerent  according  to  the  particular  light 
in  which  we  may  have  viewed  it,  though  it  mustalways  relate  to  it  in  <mt  or 
other  of  these  two  aspects.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  body,  con- 
cerning which  the  question  is  put,  to  be  a  piece  of  glass ;  1  select  intention- 
ally a  substance  which  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  of  which  many  of  you 
probably  have  sufiicient  chemical  knowledge  to  be  acquainted  with  the 

*  Nov.  Org.  Aph*  1. 
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It  may  be  asked  of  us,  then,  What  is  the  substance  termed 
gkuif  and  our  answer  will  vary,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  view  which  we 
take  of  it.  If  we  consider  it  merely  as  a  eoniinuous  whohj  our  answer  will 
be,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  alkaUne  and  sUiceotu  matter — meaning  that 
particles  of  alkali  and  flint  coexist,  and  are  apparently  c<»itinuous,  in  that 
jna^  of  which  we  speak. 

Such  is  one  of  the  answers  which  may  be  given  to  the  question ;  and  this 
sort  of  answer  is  one  which  is  very  commonly  given  to  such  questions.  It 
is,  you  will  perceive,  nothing  more  than  the  enumeration  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  substance,  and  considers  the  substance,  simply  as  it  exists  alone, 
without  regard  to  any  other  bodies  that  may  exist  around  it,  or  near  it,  and 
without  any  allusion  to  change  of  any  kind. 

This  sort  of  view,  however,  may  be  altogether  reversed  ;  and,  instead  of 
thinking  of  the  part?  that  exist  together  in  the  substance,  without  reference 
to  any  changes,  of  which  it  is  either  the  agent  or  the  subject,  we  may  think 
only  of  such  changes,  without  reference  to  its  constituent  parts. 

In  thb  latter  point  of  view,  we  may  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  termed  glass,  that  it  is  a  transparent  substance, 
which,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  refraction,  bends  the  light  that  passes 
through  it  variously,  according  to  the  different  density  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  rays  have  immediately  passed  before  arriving  at  it,  or  of  the  medium, 
through  which  they  are  to  pass  after  penetrating  it ;  that  it  is  a  substance 
fuable  at  a  certain  temperature,  not  dissolved  by  the  common  powerful 
acids,  but  soluble  in  a  particular  acid  termed  the  fluoric  acid ;  that,  when 
strongly  rubbed,  by  certain  other  substances,  it  communicates,  for  a  time,  to 
various  bodies,  the  power  of  attracting  or  repelling  other  bodies ;  and  we 
may  add  to  our  description,  in  like  manner,  as  many  other  qualities  as  there 
are  various  substances  which  produce  in  it  any  change,  or  are  in  any  way 
changed  by  it.  In  all  answers  of  this  kind,  you  will  perceive  that  regard  is 
uniformly  had,  not  to  the  mere  substance^  concerning  which  the  question  is 
put,  but  also  to  some  other  substance  with  which,  in  consequence  of  some 
motion  of  one  or  other  of  the  bodies,  at  the  time  of  the  phenomenon  of  which 
we  speak,  it  has  changed  its  relative  position ;  for,  if  all  the  obiects  in  nature 
remained  constantly  at  rest,  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  have  no  notion 
of  any  property  of  matter  whatever.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of 
glass,  for  example,  when  we  speak  of  its  properties,  we  suppose  it  to  have 
changed,  in  every  case,  some  relative  position  with  the  h^ht  that  passes 
through  it,  the  heat  that  melts  it,  ibe  fluoric  acid  that  dissolves  it,  and  the 
various  bodies  that  excite  in  it,  or  c<Hiduct  from  it,  electricity ;  and  all  these 
bodies,  therefore,  we  must  have  in  view,  in  our  enumeration,  as  much  as 
the  glass  itself* 

As  tlKire  are  only  these  two  difllerent  aspects  in  which  matter  can  be 
viewed,  all  the  physical  inquiry,  with  respect  to  matter,  muitj  as  I  have  said, 
have  reference  to  one  of  them :  and  if  we  think  that  we  are  inquiring  further 
concerning  it,  our  inquiry  is  truly  without  an  object,  and  we  know  not  what 
we  seek.  We.  may  ccmsider  it,  simply  as  it  exists  in  space,  or  as  it  exists  m 
time.  Any  substance,  considered  as  it  exists  in  space,  is  the  mere  name 
which  ourselves  give  to  the  coexistence  of  a  multitude  of  bodies,  similar  in 
nature,  or  disamilar,  in  apparent  continuity ;  considered  as  it  exists  in  time, 
it  is  that  which  is  affected  by  the  prior  changes  of  other  bodies,  or  which 
itself  produces  a  change  of  some  sort  in  other  bodies.     As  it  exists  in  space, 
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thereforOy  we  inquire  into  its  composition,  or,  in  other  words,  endeayour  to 
diseover  what  are  the  elementary  bodies  that  coexist  in  the  space  which  it 
occupies,  and  that  are  all  which- we  truly  consider,  when  we  think  that  we  are 
considering  the  compound  as  one  distinct  body.  As  it  exists  in  time,  we 
inquire  into  its  8uscq)tibiiities  or  its  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  endeavour  to 
trace  all  the  series  of  prior  and  subsequent  changes,  of  which  its  presence 
toTTOs  an  intermediate  link. 

2%M,  then,  is  our  meaning,  when  we  speak  of  inquiring  into  the  nature 
of  a  substance.  We  have  one,  or  both  of  two  objects  in  view,'the  discovery 
of  the  separate  bodies  that  coexist  in  the  substance,  or  rather  that  constitute 
the  substance,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  separate  bodies  themselves ; 
or  the  discovery  of  that  series  of  changes,  of  which  the  presence  of  this 
particular  substance,  in  some  new  relative  position  with  respect  to  other 
bodies,  forms  a  part ;  the  changes  which  other  bodies,  in  consequence  of 
this  altered  relatnre  position,  occasion  in  it^  with  the  changes  which  i^  occa- 
sions in  other  bodies. 

On  these  two  difierent  objects  of  physical  investigation,  the  coexisting 
eleioaits  of  bodies,  and  their  successions  of  changes,  it  may  be  of  advantage 
Id  dwell  a  little  more  fully  in  elucidation  of  the  method  which  we  have  to 
pursue  in  our  own  department  of  physical  research ;  for,  though  it  may 
perhaps  at  first  appear  to  you,  that  to  treat  of  the  principles  of  mquiry,  in 
the  physics  of  matter^  is  to  wander  from  the  intellectual  and  moral  specula- 
tions which  peculiarly  concern  us ;  it  is  in  truth  only  as  they  are  illustrative 
of  inquiries  which  we  are  to  pursue  in  thephynology  of  the  mind^  that  I  am 
led  to  make  these  general  remarks.  The  principles  of  philosophic  investi- 
gation are,  as  I  have  already  said,  common  to  all  the  sciences.  By  acquir- 
ing more  precise  notions  of  the  objects  of  any  one  of  them,  we  can  scarcely 
Ijul  to  acquire,  in  some  degree,  more  precision  m  our  notions  of  every  other, 
and  each  scieoce.may  thus  be  said  to  profit  indirectly  by  eveiy  additional 
Ught  that  is  thrown  upon  each.  It  is  by  this  diffiisLve  tendency  of  its  spirit, 
almost  as  much  as  by  its  own  sublime  truths,  and  the  important  applications 
of  these  to  general  physics,  that  the  study  of  geometry  has  been  of  such 
inestimable  advantage  to  science.  Those  precise  definitions  which  insure  to 
every  word  the  same  exact  rignification,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  hears 
it  pronounced,  and  that  lucid  progress  in  the  developement  of  truth  after 
tnrth,  which  gives,  even  to  ordinary  powers,  almost  the  same  facility  of 
comprehension  with  the  highest  genius,  are  unquestionably  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  mathematical  student,  while  he  is  prosecuting  his  particular 
study,  without  any  contemplation  of  other  advantages  to  be  reaped  fh>m 
them.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are,  at  tibe  same  time,  preparing 
his  mind  for  excellence  in  other  inquiries,  of  which  he  has  then  no  concep- 
tion ;  that  he  will  ever  after  be  less  ready  to  employ,  and  be  more  quick- 
sighted  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  in  detecting  vague  and  indefinite 
phraseolc^,  and  loose  and  incoherent  reasoning ;  and  that  a  general  spirit  of 
exactness  and  perspicuity  may  thus  at  length  be  diffiised  in  society,  which 
will  extend  its  influence,  not  to  the  sciences  merely,  but,  in  some  faint 
d^ree,  also  to  works  of  elegant  literature,  and  even  to  die  still  lighter  graces 
of  conversadon  itself.  ^^  The  spirit  of  geometrical  mquiry,*'  says  Fontenelle, 
'^  is  not  so  exclurively  attached  to  geometry,  as  to  be  incapable  of  beine 
applied  to  other  branches  of  knowledge.  A  work  of  morals,  of  politics,  of 
cridcbm,  or  even  of  eloquence,  will,  if  all  other  circumstances  have  been 
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the  same,  be  the  more  beautiful,  for  having  come  from  the  hand  of  a  geo- 
metrician. The  order,  the  clearness,  the  precision,  which,  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  have  distinguished  works  of  excellence  on  every  subject,  have 
most  probably  had  their  origin  in  that  mathematical  turn  of  thought,  which 
is  now  more  prevalent  than  ever,  and  which  gradually  communicates  itself 
even  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  often  happens  that  a 
single  great  man  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and  we 
must  not  forget,  that  the  mdividual  who  has  the  most  legitimate  claim  to  the 
glory  of  having  introduced  and  established  a  new  art  of  reasoning,  was  an 
excellent  geometer."*  The  philosopher  to  whom  this  improvement  of  the 
art  of  reasoning  is  ascribed,  is  evidently  Descartes,  whose  claim  is  certainly 
much  less  legiumate  than  that  of  our  own  illustrious  countryman ;  but  the  works 
of  Bacon  were  not  very  extensively  studied  on  the  contment,  at  the  time  at 
which  FonteneUe  wrote ;  while,  especially  in  France,  the  splendid  reputation 
of  the  great  geometer,  who  shook,  as  much  with  his  own  wild  hypothesis,  as 
with  the  weight  of  his  reasoning,  the  almost  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god 
of  the  schook,  seemed  to  sweep  before  it  the  glory  of  every  other  reformer. 
The  instance  of  Descartes,  however,  is  a  still  more  happy  one  than  his  in- 
genious countryman,  who  was  himself  a  Cartesian,  could  have  ima^ned  it 
to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  striking  example  of  that 
diflusive  influence  of  the  general  qtirit  ofscienHJic  inquiry^  which  I  wish  to 
illustrate ;  since,  in  this  instance,  it  survived  the  very  system  by  which  it  was 
diffused  ;  all  that  was  sceptical  in  that  mixed  system  of  scepdcism  and  do^ 
matism  which  constituted  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  having  kmg  coatinued, 
and  even  now  continuing  to  operate  beneficially,  when  scarcely  a  doctrine 
of  his  particular  philosophy  retains  its  hold. 

You  will  not  then,  I  U*ust,  take  for  granted,  that  precise  notions  as  to  the 
objects  of  inquiry,  in  any  science,  even  in  the  department  of  external  phy- 
sics, can  be  so  absolutely  without  benefit  to  our  plans  of  inquiry  into  mind, 
which  must  be  pursued  on  the  same  principles,  if  it  be  pursued  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  and  I  may,  therefore,  safely  solicit  your  attention  to  a 
little  farther  elucidation  of  the  two  objects  which  we  have  m  view,  in  general 
physical  inquiry,  whether  it  be  relative  to  matter  or  to  mind» 

To  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to  consider  as  ane^ 
many  substances,  which  have  not  the  less  an  independent  existence,  because 
they  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  each  other.  What  we  term  a  bodv^ 
however  minute,  is  a  muldtude  of  bodies,  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  an  inn* 
nite  number  of  bodies,  which  appear  limited  to  us  indeed,  but  may  perhape 
appear,  in  their  true  character  ot  infinity,  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  who 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  as  injiniiej  what  our  limited  senses  allow  us  to 
perceive  only  ^s  finite.  They  are  one,  not  in  nature,  but  in  our  thought ; 
as  one  thousand  individuals,  tliat  in  nature  must  always  be  one  tbousandi 
receive  a  sort  of  unity  that  is  relative  merely  to  our  conception,  when  ranked 
by  us  as  a  single  regiment,  or  as  many  regiments  become  one  by  forming 
together  an  army.  In  the  energies  of  external  matter,  the  innumerable 
separate  bodies  are  thus  regarded  by  us  as  one,  when  the  space  which  di- 
vides them  is  not  measureable  by  our  imperfect  vision,  and  as  distinct  or 
separate,  when  the  space  can  be  measured  by  us*  The  unity  of  the  aggre- 
gate is  here  no  absolute  quality  of  the  mass,  but  is  truly  relative  to  the 
observer's  power  of  distinguishing  the  component  parts ;  the  mass  being  one 
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or  maigr,  as  bis  senses  are  less  or  better  aUe  to  distmgubii  these*  Tbis 
vrhole  globe  of  earth,  with  its  oceans,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  woods, 
and  with  all  the  separate  multitudes  of  its  animated  inhabitants,  may  seem 
to  some  being  of  another  species,  only  one  continuous  and  uniform  mass ;  as 
the  masses,  thai  seem  to  us  uniform  and  continuous,  may  seem  a  whole 
world  of  separate  a^d  varied  parts,  to  the  msect  population  Aat  swarms  upon 
its  surface.  "  A  single  leaf  of  a  tree,"  to  borrow  an  obvious  illustration  from 
a  French  writer,  ^'  is  a  litde  world  inhabited  by  bvisible  animals,  to  whose 
senses  it  af^^ears  of  immense  extent,  who  see  in  it  mountains  and  abysses 
that  are  almost  immeasurable,  and  who,  from  one  side  of  the  leaf  to  the 
other  hold  as  little  communication  with  the  opposite  animalcula,  who  have 
their  dwellings  there,  as  we  do  with  our  antipodes.*'* 

Nothing  can  appear  to  our  eyes  more  uniform  than  a  piece  of  glass ;  yet 
we  know,  from  its  composition,  as  a  product  of  art,  that  it  is  a  congeries  of 
bodies,  which  have  no  similarity  to  each  other,  and  which  truly  exist  sepa- 
rately from  each  other,  in  the  compound,  as  they  existed  separately  before 
the  composition,  though  the  lines  of  space  which  divide  tfaem  have  now 
ceased  to  be  visible  to  our  weak  organs ;  and  though,  instead  of  being  com- 
posed of  alkaline  and  siliceous  matter,  which  we  know  to  be  different  m 
their  qualities,  the  beautiful  transparent  substance,  'considered  by  us,  were, 
as  far  as  we  know,  iimphj  in  the  chemical  sense  of  the  term,  it  would  still 
be  as  truly  an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  not  dissimilar,  indeed,  as  in  the 
ibrmer  case,  but  each  similar  in  qualities  to  the  aggregate  itself.  The  ag- 
gr^ate,  in  short,  is,  in  every  case,  but  a  name  invented  by  ourselves ;  and 
what  we  term  the  constituent  elements,  are  aU  that  truly  exists.  To  inquire 
into  the  composition  of  a  body,  is,  therefore,  only  to  inquire  what  tbese 
aeparate  bodies  are  which  we  have  chosen  to  consider  as  one^  or  rather 
which  are  ranked  by  us  as  one,  from  their  apparent  continui^. 

I  have  dwelt  the  k>nger  on  this  point  of  the  unity  of  an  aggregate  mass, 
as  derived  from  the  mind  of  the  observer  only,  and  not  from  its  constituent 
bodies,  which  are  truly  separate  and  independent  of  each  other,  and  must 
always  be  separate  and  independent,  whatever  changes  they  may  seem  to 
undergo,  in  the  various  processes  of  composition  and  decomposition,  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  simple,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing examples  of  a  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  remark  in  the  course  of  our  intellectual  analysis, — the  tendency 
lo  ascribe  to  substances  without,  as  if  existing  in  them  like  permanent  physi- 
cal qualities,  the  relatbns  which  ourselves  have  formed,  by  the  mere  com- 
parison of  objects  with  objects,  and  which,  in  themselves,  as  relations,  are 
nothing  more  than  modifications  of  our  own  mind.  It  is  very'  difficult  for  us 
to  believe,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  rock,  or  a  mountain,  or,  perhaps,  still 
move,  when  we  speak  of  a  single  leaf  or  blade  of  grass  as  one^  we  speak  of 
a  plurali^  of  independent  substances,  which  may  exist  apart,  as  they  now 
exist  together,  and  which  have  no  other  unity  than  in  our  conception.  It  is 
ibe  same  with  every  other  species  of  relation.  The  talness  of  a  tree,  the 
lowness  of  a  shrub  or  weed,  as  these  relative  terms  are  used  by  us  in  oppo- 
sition, do  not  express  any  real  quality  of  the  tree,  or  shrub,  or  weed,  but 
only  the  fact  that  our  mind  has  considered  them  together ;  all  wliich  they 
express,  is  the  mere  comparison  that  is  in  i»,  not  any  quality  in  the  external 
objects ;  and  yet  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  think,  but  that  indepen- 

*  Fonttfnelle,  PlaFalit6  dei  Monde*,  Conversat.  3. 
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dendy  of  diis  comparisan,  there  is  some  quality,  in  the  tree,  wUebottre- 
sponds  with  our  notion  of  talness,  and  some  opposite  quaKcjr  in  the  shrub  tf 
weed,  which  corresponds  with  our  notion  of  shortness  or  lowness ;  so  that 
the  tree  would  deserve  the  name  of  tall,  though  it  were  the  only  object  in 
existence,  and  the  shrub  or  weed,  in  like  manner,  the  epithet  of  lowly, 
though  it  alone  existed,  without  a  single  object  with  which  it  could  be  com* 
pared.    These  instances,  las  I  have  said,  are  simple,  but  they  will  not  be  the 
less  useful,  in  preparing  your  minds  for  considering  the  more  hnportaiit 
natures  of  relation  in  general,  that  imply,  indeed,  always  some  actual  quali* 
ties  in  the  objects  themselves,  the  perception  of  which  leads  us  afterwards  to 
consider  them  as  related,  but  no  actual  quality  in  either  of  the  objects  that 
'  primarily  and  directly  corresponds  with  the  notion  of  the  relation  itself,  as 
there  are  qualities  of  objects  that  correspond  directly  with  our  sensations  of 
warmth  or  colour,  or  any  other  of  the  sensations  excited  immediately  by 
external  things.    The  relation  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  mental,  not 
merely  as  being  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  for  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
external  things  is,  in  this  sense,  equally  mental ;  but,  as  having  its  cause  and 
origin  directly  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mind  Usdff  which  cannot  regard  a 
number  of  objects,  without  forming  some  comparison,  and  investing  them 
consequently  with  a  number  of  relations.     I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
intellectual  medium,  through  which  external  objects  beoome known  to  us; 
and  the  metaphor  is  a  just  one.    The  medium,  in  this  case,  as  truly  as  in 
the  transmission  of  light,  communicates  something  of  its  own  to  that  which 
it  conveys ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  perceive  objects  long  or  often 
together,  without  that  comparison  which  instantly  invests  them  with  certain 
relations,  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  perceive  objects,  for  a  single  moment,  free 
from  the  tint  of  the  coloured  glass  through  wnich  we  view  them.     "  Omnes 
perceptiones,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  using  a  similar  figure,  ^'  omnes  perceptiones, 
tarn  sensus  quam  mentis,  sunt  ex  analogia  homiois,  non  ex  analogia  universi ; 
estque  intellectus  humanus  instar  speculi  insqualis  ad  radios  rerum,  qui  suam 
naturam  naturae  rerum  immiscet,  eamque  distorquet  et  inficit." 

But,  whatever  may  be^  thought  of  relations  in  general,  there  can  be  no 
Question,  at  least,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  unity  which  we  ascribe  to  bodies. 
We  have  seen,  that  the  substance,  which,  in  thought  we  regard  as  one,  is  in 
truth,  not  one,  but  many  substances,  to  which  our  thought  alone  gives  unity ; 
and  that  all  inquiry,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  substance,  as 
it  exists  in  space,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  separate  bodies,  that 
occupy  the  space  which  we  assign  to  the  imaginary  aggregate. 

To  dissipate  this  imaginary  aggregate  of  our  own  creation,  and  to  show  us 
those  separate  bodies  which  occupy  its  space,  and  are  all  that  nsfture  created, 
is  the  great  office  of  the  analydc  art  of  Chemistry,  which  does  for  us  only 
what  the  microscope  does,  that  enables  us  to  see  the  small  objects  which  are 
before  us  at  all  times,  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish  them.  When  a 
chemist  tells  us,  that  glass,  which  appears  to  us  one  uniform  substance^  is 
composed  of  different  substances,  he  tells  us  what,  with  livelier  perceptive 
organs,  we  might  have  known,  without  a  single  experiment ;  since  the  sili- 
ceous matter  and  the  alkali  were  present  to  us  in  ever3rpiece  of  glass,  as 
much  before  he  told  us  of  their  presence,  as  after  it.  The  art  of  analysis, 
therefore,  has  its  origin  in  the  mere  imperfection  of  our  senses,  and  is  truly 
the  art  of  the  blind,  whose  wants  it  b  always  striving  to  remedy,  and  always 
discovering  sufficient  proof  of  its  inability  to  remedy  them. 
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We  boast,  indeed,  of  the  chemical  discoveries  which  we  have  made  of 
late,  with  a  rapidity  of  progress  as  brilliant,  as  it  is  unexampled  in  the  histoiy 
of  any  other  science ;  and  we  boast  justly,  because  we  have  found,  what  the 
generations  of  inquirers  that  have  preceded  us  on  our  globe, — far  from  de- 
tecting,— ^had  not  even  ventured  to  guess.    Without  alluding  to  the  agency 
of  the  Galvanic  pwDtVy — by  which  all  nature  seems  to  be  assuming  before 
us  a  difierent  aspect,— we  have  seen  fixed  in  the  products  of  our  common 
fires,  and  in  the  drossy  rust  of  metals,  the  purest  part  of  that  ethereal  fluid 
which  we  breathe,  and  the  air  itself,  which  was  so  long  considered  as  simple, 
ceasbg  to  be  an  element.    Yet  whatever  unsuspected  similarities  and  diver- 
sities of  composition  we  may  have  been  able  to  trace  in  bodies,  all  our  dis- 
coveries have  not  created  a  single  new  particle  of  matter.     They  have  only 
shown  these  to  exist,  where  they  always  existed,  as  much  before  our  analysis 
as  after  it, — unmarked  indeed,  but  unmarked,  only  because  our  senses  alone 
were  not  capable  of  making  the  nice  discrimination.     If  man  had  been  able 
to  perceive,  with  his  mere  organs  of  sense,  the  different  particles  that  form 
together  the  atmospheric  air — ^if  he  had  at  all  times  seen  the  portion  of  these 
wluch  unites  with  the  fuel  that  warms  him,  enter  into  this  union,  as  distincdy 
as  he  sees  die  mass  of  fuel  itself,  which  he  flings  into  his  furnace,  he  could 
not  have  thought  it  a  very  great  intellectual  achievement,  to  state  in  words 
so  common  and  familiar  a  fact, — the  mere  well-known  change  of  place 
of  a  few  well-known  particles ;  and  yet  this  is  what,  in  the  imperfect  state 
(^  his  perceptive  organs,  he  so  proudly  terms  his  Theory  of  Comhttstionj 
the  developement  of  which  was  hailed  by  a  wondering  world,  and  in  these 
circumstances  justly  hailed  by  it,  as  a  scientific  era.    To  beings,  capable  of 
perceiving  and  distinguishing  the  diflerent  particles,  that  form  by  their  aggre- 
gation, those  smaU  masses,  which,  after  the  minutest  mechanical  division  of 
which  we  are  capable,  appear  atoms  to  us,  the  pride  which  we  feel,  in  our 
chemical  analyses,  must  seem  as  ludicrous,  as  to  us  would  seem  the  pride 
of  the  blind,  if  one,  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  beholding  the 
sun,  were  to  boast  of  having  discovered,  by  a  nice  comparison  of  the  chang- 
ing temperature  of  bodies,  that,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  there  passed 
over  our  earth  some  great  source  of  heat.     The  addition  of  one  new  sense 
to  us,  who  have  already  the  inestimable  advantages  which  vision  aflbrds, 
might  probably,  in  a  few  hours,  communicate  more  instruction,  widi  respect 
to  matter,  than  all  which  is  ever  to  repay  and  consummate  the  physical 
labours  of  mankind,  giving,  perhaps,  to  a  single  glance,  those  slow  revelations 
of  nature,  which,  one  by  one,  at  intervals  of  many  centuries,  are  to  immor- 
talize the  future  sages  of  our  race. 

"  All  philosophy,"  says  an  acute  foreign  writer,  '*  is  founded  on  these  two 
things, — ^tbat  we  have  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  and  very  bad  eyes.  In 
astronomy,  for  example,  if  our  eyes  were  better,  we  should  then  see  dis- 
tinctly, whether  the  stars  really  are,  or  are  not,  so  many  suns,  illuminating 
worids  of  their  own  ;  and  if,  on  the«other  hand,  we  had  less  curiosity,  we 
should  then  care  a  very  little  about  this  knowledge,  which  would  come  pretty 
nearly  to  the  same  thing.  But  we  wish  to  know  more  than  we  see,  and 
there  lies  the  difficulty.  Even  if  we  saw  toeU  the  little  which  we  do  see, 
this  would  at  least  be  some  small  knowledge  gained.  But  we  observe  it 
dififerent  from  what  it  is ;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  a  true  philosopher  passes 
his  life,  in  not  behoving  what  he  sees,  and  in  labouring  to  guess  what  b 
altogether  beyond  his  sight.     I  cannot  help  figuring  to  myself,"  continues 
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the  same  lively  writer,  ^^  tbat  nature  is  a  great  public  spectacle,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  opera.  From  the  place  at  wUch  we  sit  m  the  theatre, 
we  do  not  see  the  stage  quite  as  it  is.  The  scenes  and  machinery  are 
arranged,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  at  a  distance ;  and  the  weights 
and  puUies,  on  which  the  different  movements  depend,  are  hid  from  us.  We 
therefore  do  not  trouble  our  heads  with  guessing,  how  this  mechanical  part 
of  the  performance  is  carried  on.  It  is  perhaps  only  some  mechanician, 
concealed  amid  the  crowd  of  the  pit,  who  racks  hb  brain  about  a  flight 
through  the  air,  which  appears  to  him  extraordinary,  and  who  is  seriously 
bent  on  discovering  by  what  means  it  has  been  executed.  Tliis  mechanic^ 
gazing,  and  wondering,  and  tormenting  himself,  in  the  pit  of  the  opera,  is  in 
a  situation  veiy  like  that  of  the  philosopher  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  But 
what  augments  the  difficulty  to  the  philosopher,  is,  that,  in  the  machinery 
which  nature  presents,  the  cords  are  completely  concealed  from  him,— -so 
completely  indeed,  that  the  constant  puzzle  has  been  to  guess,  what  tbat 
secret  contrivance  is,  which  produces  the  visible  motions  in  the  frame  of  the 
universe.  Let  us  imagine  all  the  sages  collected  at  an  opera, — the  Pytha- 
gorases,  Platos,  Aristotles,  and  all  those  great  names,  which  now-a-*day8 
make  so  much  noise  in  our  ears.  Let  us  suppose,  that  they  see  the  ffight 
of  Phaeton,  as  he  is  represented  carried  off  by  the  winds ;  that  they  cannot 
perceive  the  cords  to  which  he  is  attached ;  and  that  they  are  quite  ienorant 
of  every  thing  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  a  secret  viriuej  says  one  of  them, 
that  carries  off  Phaeton.  Phaeton,  says  another,  is  composed  of  certam 
numbers^  which  cause  him  to  ascend.  A  third  says,  Phaeton  has  a  certain 
affectum  for  the  top  of  the  stage.  He  does  not  feel  at  his  ease,  when  he  is 
not  there.  Phaeton,  says  a  fourth,  is  not  formed  to  fly ;  but  he  likes  better 
to  fly 9  than  to  leave  the  top  of  the  stage  empty, — and  a  hundred  other  ab« 
surdities  of  the  kind,  that  might  have  ruined  the  reputation  of  antiqui^,  if 
the  reputation  of  antiquity,  for  wisdom,  could  have  been  ruined.  At  last, 
come  Descartes,  and  some  other  modems,  who  say.  Phaeton  ascends,  be- 
cause he  is  drawn  by  cords,  and  because  a  weight,  more  heavy  than  be,  is 
descending  as  a  counterpoise.  Accordingly,  we  now  no  longer  believe,  that 
a  body  win  stir,  unless  it  be  drawn  or  impelled  by  some  other  body,  or  that  it 
will  ascend,  or  descend,  unless  by  the  operation  of  some  spring  or  counter- 
poise ;  and  dius  to  see  nature,  such  as  it  really  is,  is  to  see  the  back  of  tbe 
stage  at  the  opera."* 

In  this  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  of  those  strange 
"  follies  of  the  wise,"  which  have  been  gravely  propounded  in  the  systems 
of  philosophers  concerning  them,  there  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  happy 
pleasantry.  As  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  matter,  considered  merely  as 
existing  in  space, — the  first  of  the  two  lights  in  which  it  may  be  physi^^ly 
viewed, — ^there  can  be  no  que^on,  that  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  an 
endeavour  to  repair,  by  art,  the  badness  of  our  eyes,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
see  what  is  actually  before  us  at  every  moment.  To  be  fairly  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  great  spectacle  of  nature,  however,  is  something  more  than 
this.  It  is  not  merely  to  know,  at  any  one  moment,  that  there  are  many 
objects  existing  on  the  stage,  which  are  invisible  where  the  spectators  sit, 
but  to  know  them  as  pieces  of  machinery,  and  to  observe  them  operating  in 
all  tbe  wonders  of  the  drama.  It  is,  in  short,  to  have  that  second  view  of 
nature,  as  existing  in  time  as  well  as  space,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I 
am  to  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 

*  Fontenelle,  Plurality  des  Mondes,  Convenat.  1. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the  nature 
of  Physical  Inquiry  in  general,  and  stated  to  you,  in  particular,  the  ttpo 
lights^  in  which  objects  may  be  physically  viewed,  as  existing  simply  in 
space^  or  as  existing  in  time, — the  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  one,  having 
regard  to  the  composition  of  bodies ;  the  inquiries,  with  respect  to  the  other, 
having  regard  to  the  changes,  of  which  they  are  eitlier  the  subjects  or  occa- 
sions, and  consequently  to  their  susceptibilities  or  their  powers — then:  sus- 
ceptibilities of  being  afiected  by  other  substances,  their  powers  of  affecting 
other  substances.  I  used  the  word  susceptibility^  you  wUl  perceive,  as,  in 
this  case,  synonymous  with  what  Mr.  Locke,  and  some  other  writers,  have 
denominated  passive  power ^  to  avoid  the  apparent  verbal  contradiction,  or  at 
least  the  ambiguity,  which  may  arise  from  annexing  the  term  passive  to  a 
word,  which  is  generally  employed  to  signify,  not  the  subject  of  change,  but 
(he  cause  or  occasion  of  change. 

Of  these  two  points  of  view,  then,  in  which  an  object  may  be  regarded, 
when  the  question  is  put.  What  is  it  ?  we  have  seen,  I  hope,  sufficiently 
distinctly,  the  nature  of  one.  If,  in  answering  the  question,  we  regard  the 
object  merely  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  say,  that  it  is  a  compound  of  certain 
substances,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  that,  in  the  portion  of  space,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  occupied  by  this  one  imaginary  aggregate,  tliere  is  truly 
a  plurality  of  bodies,  which,  though  seemingly  contiguous,  have  an  existence, 
as  separate  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  ii  they  were  at  the  most 
remote  distance ;  the  one  aggregate  being  nothing  more  than  a  name  for 
these  separate  bodies,  to  which  ourselves  give  all  the  unity  which  they  have, 
merely  by  considering  them  as  one. 

The  necessity  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  these  separate  elementary 
bodies, — which  constitutes  one  of  tlie  two  great  departments  of  physical 
investigation, — we  found  to  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that 
are  not  sufficiently  acute  to  discover,  of  themselves,  the  component  parts  of 
the  masses,  which  nature  every  where  presents  to  us.  We  are  thus  obliged 
to  form  to  ourselves  an  art  of  analysis,  merely  that  we  may  perceive  what 
is  constantly  before  our  eyes,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  contrivances  of  the  optician,  to  perceive  stars  and  planets, 
that  are  incessantly  shedding  on  us  their  light. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  truly  worthy  of  our  astonishment,  in  the  sort 
of  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  which,  with  our  very  imperfect 
senses,  we  are  still  able  to  attain.  What  we  conceive  ourselves  to  know  is 
an  aggregate  of  many  bodies,  of  each  of  which,  individually,  we  may  be 
said,  in  tne  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  be  absolutely  ignorant ;  and  yet  the 
apregate,  which  we  know,  has  no  real  existence,  but  as  that  very  multitude 
otbodies,  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  When  water  was  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance,  every  one  who  looked  upon  a  lake  or  river,  conceived  that  he 
knew  as  well  what  the  liquid  was  which  flowed  in  it,  as  the  chemist,  who 
now  considers  it  as  compound ;  and  the  chemist,  who  has  learned  to  regard 
it  as  compound,  is  perhaps  as  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  separatt^ 
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bodies  that  exist  in  it,  as  tbose  who  formerly  regarded  it  as  simple ;  since 
one  additional  discovery  may  prove  the  yery  elements,  wUcfa  he  now  regards 
as  the  ultimate  constituents  of  water,  to  be  truly  compounded  of  other  ele- 
ments, still  more  minute,  and  now  altogether  unknown  to  him. 

That  our  only  knowledge  of  matter  should  be  of  a  multitude  of  bodies, 
of  the  nature  ot  each  of  which,  individually,  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance, 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  justify  many  of  the  most  extravagant  doubts  of 
the  sceptic :  and  yet  there  is  really  no  ground  for  such  scepticism,  since, 
though  the  ooexishw  bodies  be  separately  unknown,  the  effect,  which  they 
produce  when  coexisting  in  the  circumstances  observed  by  us,  is  not  the  less 
certain  and  definite  ;  and  it  is  -this  Joint  effect  of  the  whole,  thus  certain  and 
definite,  v^ich  is  the  true  object  of  our  knowledge  ;  not  the  uncertain  efilect, 
which  the  minuter  elements  might  produce,  if  they  existed  alone.  The 
same  aggregates,  whatever  their  elementary  nature  may  be,  operate  on  our 
senses,  as  often  as  they  recur,  in  the  same  manner ;  tlie  unknown  elements 
which  constitute  an  oak,  or  a  tower,  or  the  ivy  that  dines  around  it,  exciting 
in  the  mind  those  particular  sensations,  to.  the  external  causes  of  which  we 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  oak  or  totoer  or  ivy  ;  and  exciting  these,  as 
precisely  and  uniformly,  as  if  we  were  acquainted  with  each  minute  element 
of  the  objects  without.  Our  knowledge  ol  nature  must  in  this  way,  indeed, 
be  confined  to  the  mixed  effects  of  the  masses  which  it  exhibits ;  but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  less  valuable,  nor  less  sure ;  for  to  the  certainty  of  this 
limited  knowledge  all  which  is  necessary  is  uniformity  of  the  mixed  e&cts, 
whatever  their  .unknown  coexisting  causes  may  be.  It  is  with  masses  only, 
not  with  elements  that  we  are  concerned,  in  all  the  important  purposes  of 
life  ;  and  the  provident  wisdom  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  therefore,  has  in 
this  as  in  every  other  case,  adapted  our  powers  to  our  necessities, — giving 
to  all  mankind  the  knowledge,  that  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  which  all 
mankind  must  equally  have  in  view,  and  leaving  to  a  few  philosophic  inqui- 
rers, the  curiosi^  of  discovering  what  the  substances  around  us  truly  are  in 
their  elementary  state,  and  the  means  of  making  continual  progress,  in  this 
never-ending  analysis. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  one  of  the  views,  in  which  physical  inquiry  may 
be  directed,  to  the  discovery  of  elements,  that  are  existing  together,  at  the 
same  moment.  But  is  not  this  species  of  inquiry,  it  may  be  asked,  peculiar 
to  matter^  or  may  it  also  be  extended  to  mind  9  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that, 
if  matter  always  have  extension,  and  therefore  necessarily  be  composed  of 
parts,  an  inquiry  into  its  composition  may  form  an  important  part  of  physical 
investigation ;  but  this  sort  of  inquiry  will  seem  to  you  altogether  inadmissi- 
ble in  Ae  phUosophv  ofmindy  since  die  mind  is  not  composed  of  parts  that 
coexist,  but  is  simple  and  indivisible.  If,  indeed,  the  term  composition,  in 
this  application  of  it,  be  understood  strictiy  in  the  same  sense  as  when  applied 
to  matter,  it  is  very  evident,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  composi- 
tion of  thoughts  and  feelings,  since  every  thought  and  feeling  is  as  simple 
and  indi visile  as  the  mind  itself;  being,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the 
mind  itself  existing  at  a  certain  moment  in  a  certain  state ;  and  yet,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  very  wonderful  laws,  which  regulate  the  successions  of  our 
mental  phenomena,  the  science  of  mind  is,  in  all  its  most  important  respects, 
a  science  of  analysis,  or  at  least  a  science  which  exhibits  to  our  contempla- 
tion the  same  results  as  if  it  were  strictly  analytical ;  and  we  inquire  into 
the  separate  ideas  or  other  feelings,  involved  in  one  complex  thought,  or 
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emotion,  very  nearly  as  we  inquire  into  the  corpuscular  elements,  that  coex- 
ist in  one  seemingly  continuous  mass.  The  nature  of  this  very  wooderfiil 
application  of  analysis,  or  at  least  of  a  process  which  is  virtually  the  same  as 
analysis,  to  a  substance,  that  is  necessarily  at  all  times  simple  and  indivisible, 
will,  however,  be  better  understood  by  you,  after  we  have  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  the  other  general  division  of  physical  inquiry,  which  is  still  to  be 
considered  bv  us.  I  need  not,  I  hope,  repeat,  after  the  remarks  which  I 
made  in  my  last  Lecture,  that,  in  leading  your  thoughts,  for  so  long  a  time, 
to  the  subject  of  general  science,  I  have  had  constantly  in  view  its  applica- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  our  own  department  of  it,  and  that  we  are  truly 
learning  to  study  mind  with  accuracy,  when  we  are  learning  what  it  is,  which 
is  to  be  studied  in  the  great  S3fistem  of  things.  There  can  be  no  question, 
at  least,  that  he  who  has  erroneous  notions  of  the  objects  of  physical  inves- 
tigation in  the  material  universe,  will  be  very  likely  also  to  err,  or  rather 
cannot  fail  to  err,  in  his  nodons  of  the  objects  of  physical  investigation,  as  it 
relates  to  mind. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which  we  truly  have  in  view,  when 
we  direct  our  inquiry,  not  to  the  mere  composidou  of  objects  existing  con- 
tinuously in  space^  but  to  the  succession  of  changes  which  they  exhibit  in 
time^ — ^to  their  susceptibility  of  being  afiected  by  other  substances,  or  their 
power  of  aflecting  other  substances.  The  inquiry,  as  you  must  perceive, 
involves  the  consideration  of  some  words  about  which  a  peculiar  mystery  has 
been  very  generally  supposed  to  hang — causatiariy  potoer^  connexion  of  events. 
But  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  what  is  supposed  so  peculiarly  mysterious  in 
them,  is  not  in  the  very  simple  notions  themselves,  but  in  the  misconceptions 
of  those  who  have  treated  of  them. 

It  is  not  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  department  of  physical  invesdgation, 
the  mere  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  produces  the  necessity  of  inquiry. 
Matter,  as  existing  in  space,  is  wholly  before  us,  and  all  which  is  necessary 
for  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  in  this  respect,  is  greater  delicacy  of  our  per- 
ceptive organs,  that  we  may  distinguish  every  element  of  the  seemingly 
continuous  mass.  To  know  the  mere  composition  of  a  substance,  is  to  know 
only  what  is  actually  present  at  the  very  moment,  which  we  may  imagine 
senses  of  the  highest  perfection  to  be  capable  of  instantly  perceiving ;  but 
to  know  all  the  susceptibUiiiet  and  powers  of  a  substance,  the  various  modes 
in  which  it  mav  affect  or  be  affected  by  every  other,  is  to  know  it,  not  merely 
as  it  exists  beiore  us  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  one  moment,  but 
as  it  might  have  existed,  or  may  exist,  in  all  possible  circumstances  of  com- 
bination,— ^which  our  senses,  that  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  moment,  never  could  teach  us,  even  though  they 
were  able  to  distinguish  every  atom  of  the  minutest  mass. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing,  in  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bodv,  which 
could  enable  us  to  predict  the  chanees  that  would  take  place  in  it,  when 
brought  into  every  possible  variety  of  situation,  with  respect  to  other  bodies, 
or  the  changes  which  it  would  then  produce  in  those  other  bqjdies,  the  two 
views,  into  which  I  have  divided  physical  inquiry,  would  coincide  exactly ; 
so  that  to  know  the  continuous  elements  of  any  substance,  would  be  to  know, 
at  the  same  time,  its  susceptibilities  and  pouters.  But  there  is  nothing,  in 
the  mere  sensible  qualities  of  bodies,  considered  separately,  that  can  give  us 
even  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  changes,  which,  in  new  circumstances  of 
uniony  they  might  reciprocally  sufier  or  produce.     Who  could  infer,  from 
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the  simUar  appearance  of  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  lump  of  calcareous  spar, 
that  the  one  would  be  soluble  in  water,  and  the  other  remain  unmelted ;  or, 
from  the  different  aspect  of  gunpowder  and  snow,  that  a  spark  would  be 
extinguished,  if  it  fell  upon  the  one,  and,  if  it  fell  upon  the  other,  would 
excite  an  explosion  that  would  be  almost  irresistible  ?  But  for  experience, 
we  should  be  altogether  incapable  of  predicting  any  such  effects,  from  either 
of  the  objects  compared  ;  or,  if  we  did  know,  that  the  peculiar  susceptibilitjr 
belonged  to  one  of  the  two,  and  not  the  other,  we  might  as  readily  sup- 
pose, that  calcareous  spar  would  melt  in  water  as  sugar,  and  as  readily,  that 
mow  as  that  gunpowder  would  detonate,  by  the  contact  of  a  spark.  It  is 
experience  alone,  which  teaches  us  that  these  efiects  ever  take  place,  and 
that  they  take  place,  not  m  all  substances^  but  only  in  some  particular  sub* 
stances.  ^ 

It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  by  many  ingenious  philosophers,  that,  if  we 
were  acquainted  with  what  they  term  the  intimate  structure  of  bodies,  we 
should  then  see,  not  merely  what  corpuscular  changes  take  place  in  them, 
but  t^y  these  changes  take  place  in  them ;  and  should  thus  be  able  to  pre- 
dict, before  experience,  the  effects  which  they  would  reciprocally  produce. 
"  I  doubt  not,**  says  Locke,  "but  if  we  could  discover  the' figure,  size,  tex- 
ture, and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent  parts  of  any  two  bodies,  we 
should  know  without  trial  several  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as 
we  do  now  the  properties  of  a  square  or  a  tnangle.  Did  we  know  the  me- 
chanical affections  of  the  particles,  of  rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man ; 
as  a  watchmaker  does  those  of  a  watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  operations, 
and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  on  them  will  altar  the  figure  of  any  of  the 
wheels ;  we  sliould  be  able  to  tell  before-hand,  that  rhubarb  will  purge, 
hemlock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  sleep ;  as  well  as  a  watchmaker  can, 
that  a  little^piece  of  paper  laid  on  the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from 
coing,  till  it  be  removed  ;  or  that,  some  small  part  of  it  being  rubbed  by  a 
file,  the  machine  would  quite  lose  its  motion,  and  the  watch  go  no  more. 
The  dbsolving  of  silver  in  aquafortis,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
versGy  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  know,  than  it  is  to  a  smith 
to  understand  why  the  turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the 
turning  of  another.  But  while  we  are  destitute  of  senses  acute  enough  to 
discover  the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  the  mecha- 
nical affections,  we  must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  properties  and 
ways  of  operation ;  nor  can  we  be  assured  about  them  any  farther,  than 
some  few  trials  we  make  are  able  to  reach.  But  whether  they  will  succeed 
^ain  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This  hinders  our  certain  know- 
ledge oi  universal  truths  concerning  natural  bodies  :  and  our  reason  carries 
us  herein  very  b'tde  beyond  particular  matter  of  fact. 

"  And  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far  soever  human  industry 
may  advance  useful  and  experimental  philosophy  in  physical  things,  scienti- 
ficsJ  will  still  be  out  of  our  reach ;  because  we  want  perfect  and  adequate 
ideas  of  those  very  bodies  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most  under  our 
command.  Those  which  we  have  ranked  into  classes  under  names,  and  we 
think  ourselves  best  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  imperfect  and  incom- 
plete ideas  of.  Distinct  ideas  of  the  several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under 
the  examination  of  our  senses  perhaps  we  may  have  ;  but  adequate  ideas,  I 
suspect,  we  have  not  of  any  one  among  them.  And  though  the  former  of 
these  will  serve  us  for  common  use  and  discourse,  yet  while  we  want  the 
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hUBTf  we  are  not  capable  of  scientifical  knowledge ;  nor  shall  ever  be  able 
to  diBOorer  seneral,  inalmcttve,  uoquestionable  truths  ooDcerniDg  them. 
Certamty  and  demonstration  are  things  we  must  not|  in  these  matters,  pre- 
tend to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  and  other  sensible  qualities, 
we  have  as  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a 
circle  and  triangle ;  but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  primary  qualities 
of  the  minate  parts  of  either  of  these  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we 
would  apply  diem  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  efiects  they  will  produce ;  nor  when 
we  see  those  effects,  can  we  so  much  as  guess,  much  less  know,  their  man- 
ner of  production.  Thus  havmg  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  afiec- 
tions  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are  within  our  view  and  reach,  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  constitutions,  powers,  and  operations :  and  of  bodies 
more  remote  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,^ not  knowing  so  much  as  their  very 
outward  shapes,  or  the  sensible  and  grosser  parts  of  their  constitutions.*'* 

The  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  of  this  very  eminent  philosopher  consists 
pardy,  in  the  present  case,  in  a  sort  of  peiitio  pnncipii^  or,  at  least,  a  false 
assumption  that  is  involved  in  the  very  phrase  tnecnanical  affectiona^  and  in 
all  the  mechanical  illustrations  adduced.  If  rhubarb  purge,  and  hemlock 
kill,  by  qualities  that  can  be  said  to  be  mechanical,  and  if  these  qualities  be 
PERMANENT,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  to  know  accurately  the  mecham^ 
col  qualities  of  these  substances,  in  relation  to  the  human  body,  would  be 
to  know,  that  r'^ubarb  must  purge,  and  hemlock  kill,  as  much  as  to  know  the 
mechanism  of  a  watch  would  be  to  know,  that  the  watch  must  stop  if  a  small 
pprt  of  it  were  rubbed  by  a  file.  But  the  inquiry  is  still  left,  whether  it  be 
thus,  by  the  mere  principles  of  mechanical  action,  that  rhubarb  and  hemlock 
produce  their  peculiar  effects  on  the  animal  system,  and  that  silver  is  dis- 
solved in  aquafords,  and  gold  in  aqua  regia ;  and,  if  there  be  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  this,  we  must  then  surely  admit  that  the  prophecy 
would  still  be  beyond  our  power,  though  we  were  acquainted  with  **  the 
figure,  size,  texture,  and  motion,  of  the  minute  constituent  parts"  of  the 
diflbrent  bodies.  In  the  same  manner,  as,  in  the  mechanical  diviskm  of  a 
substance,  we  must  still  come  to  other  substances  capable  of  further  division, 
so,  though  we  could  reduce  all  the  changes  that  appear  to  be  wrought  in  the 
great  masses  around  us,  to  the  changes  wrought  in  then*  minute  parts,  we 
must  still  come  to  certain  ultimate  changes  as  inexplicable  as  those  which  we 
see  at  present.  It  is  as  diificult  to  predict,  without  experience,  the  motion 
of  one  atom  to  or  from  another  atom,  as  the  motion  of  one  mass  of  atoms  to 
or  from  another  mass  of  atoms.  That  the  globe  of  the  earth  should  tend 
towards  the  sun,  which  is  at  so  great  a  distance  from  it,  and  should  thus  be 
every  moment  arrested  within  that  orbit,  from  which,  if  there  were  no  such 
deflecting  force,  it  would  every  moment  have  a  tendency  to  escape  by  flying 
off  in  a  straight  line,  is,  indeed,  most  wonderful.  But  precisely  the  same 
laws  which  operate  on  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  operate  on  every  parti- 
cle of  which  the  earth  is  composed, — since  the  earth  itself  is  only  these 
separate  particles  under  another  name  ;  and  if  it  be  wonderful  diat  all  of 
these  should  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the  sun,  it  must  be  equally  wcmi- 
derful,  that  each  minute  constituent  particle  should  tend  individually,  though, 
to  use  Mr.  Liocke's  words,  we  were  accurately  acquainted  with  the  "  figure, 
size,  texture,  and  motion  of  each."  The  same  original  mystery  of  gravita- 
tion, then,  would  remain,  though  our  senses  enabled  us  to  discover  every 
*  Emy  oonceniiiig  Haman  Undentanding,  book  vr.  c.  3.  leo.  85, 86. 
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gravitatiog  parUde  in  the  intimate  structure  of  the  gravitatiag  naaf •  Bjr 
knowing  the  intimate  structure  of  bodies^  we  should  indeed  know  whai  were 
their  elements  mutually  afiected,  but  not  tohy  these  elements  were  mutually 
affected,  or  were  affected  in  <me  way  rather  than  in  another. 

The  chief  error  ot  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  respect,  evidently  consisted,  as  I 
have  said,  in  his  assumption  of  the  very  thing  to  be  proved,  by  taking  for 
granted,  that  all  the  chanses  of  bodies  are  the  effects  of  their  immediate 
contact  and  impulse,  and  of  a  kind,  therefore,  which  may  be  termed  strictly 
mechanical,— -an  assumption,  indeed,  which  harmonized  with  the  mathema- 
tical chemistry  and  meaicine  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  of  the  just* 
ness  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  in  the  general  phenomena, 
chemical  and  nervous,  of  which  he  speaks.  If,  instead  of  confining  his 
attention  to  the  action  of  bodies  in  apparent  contact,  he  had  turned  his 
thought  to  the  great  distant  i^encies  of  nature  in  the  motkms  of  the  planetaiy 
worid,*  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  he  should  not  have  discovered 
his  mistake.  In  another  of  his  works,  his  Elemenis  of  Natural  PhUoMophy^ 
he  has  stated  very  justly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  law, of  gravitation,  that 
if  the  earth  were  the  sole  body  in  the  universe,  and  at  rest,  and  die  moon 
were  suddenly  created  at  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  as  at  present*  the 
earth  and  the  moon  would  instantly  begin  to  move  towards  one  another  in  a 
straight  line.  What  knowledge  of  the  "  figure,  size,  and  texture,"  of  the 
particles  of  the  earth  could  have  enabled  its  human  inhabitants  to  predict 
this  instant  change  ?  and  if  the  particles  of  gold  and  aqua  regia,  and  of 
hemlock,  rhubarb,  and  opium,  which,  together  with  all  the  other  particles  of 
our  globe,  would  in  the  case  supposed,  instantly  begin  to  move  towards  the 
moon, — can  thus  attract  and  be  attracted,  in  gravitation,  with  tendencies 
that  are  independent  of  every  mechanical  affection,  what  authority  can  there 
be  for  supposing,  that  the  chemical  and  vital  agencies  of  the  same  particles 
must  be  mechanical,  or  that  the  one  set  of  changes  could  have  been  pre* 
dicfed  a  priori,  if  the  other  was  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  philosophic 
diiination  f 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  affections  of  matter  themselves, 
though  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  nature  were  truly  reducible  to 
them,  we  shoul4  still  have  ultimately  the  same  difiiculty  in  attempting  to 
predict,  without  experience,  the  changes  that  would  ensue  from  them.  The 
mechanical  properties  are  indeed  the  most  familiar  to  our  thought,  because 
they  are  those  which  we  are  constantly  witnessing  in  the  great  displays  of 
human  power  that  are  most  striking  to  our  senses.  The  house,  the  bridge, 
the  carriage,  the  vessel,  evenr  implement  which  we  use,  and  the  whole  wide 
surface  ot  the  cukivated  earth,  present  to  us,  as  it  were,  one  universal  trophy 
of  the  victories  of  the  great  mechanist,  man.  We  cannot  look  back  to  the 
time  when  we  were  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter ;  but 
still  there  was  a  time  when  they  first  became  known  to  us,  and  .became 
known  by  experience  of  the  motions  that  resulted  from  them.  What  can 
be  simpler  than  the  phenomena  of  impulse  i  That  a  ball  in  motion,  when 
it  meets  another  at  rest,  should  force  this  to  quit  its  place,  appears  now  to 
be  something  which  it  required  no  skill  or  experience  to  preoict ;  and  yet, 
though  dtir  faculties  were,  m  every  respect,  as  vigorous  as  now,— if  we  could 
imagine  this  most  common  of  all  phenomena  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  us,— - 
what  reason  should  we  be  able  to  discover  in  die  circumstances  that  imme- 
diately precede  the  shock,  for  inferring  the  effect  that  truly  results,  rather 
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than  any  other  effect  whatever  f  Were  the  laws  of  motioD  previously  iin- 
knowDi  it  would  be  in  itself  as  presumable,  that  the  moving  ball  should 
simply  stop  when  it  reached  the  other,  or  that  it  should  merely  rebound 
from  it,  as  that  the  quiescent  ball  should  be  forced  by  it  to  quit  its  state  of 
rest,  and  move  forward  in  the  same  direction.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
effect  is  different,  but  it  is  because  we  have  witnessed  it  that  we  know  it ; 
not  because  the  laws  of  motion,  or  any  of  the  mechanical  afiections  of  matter 
whatever  are  qualities  that  migfit  be  inferred  independently  of  observation* 

Experienc-e,  then,  is  necessary  in  every  case,  for  discovering  the  mutual 
tendencies  of  the  elements  of  bodies,  as  much  as  for  determining  the  reci- 
procal affections  of  the  masses.  But  experience  teaches  us  the  past  only, 
not  the  future,  and  the  object  of  physical  inquiry  is,  not  the  mere  solitar}' 
fact  of  a  change  which  has  taken  place,  but  the  similar  changes  which  will 
continually  take  place  as  often  as  the  objects  are  again  in  the  same  circum- 
stances,— ^not  the  phenomena  only,  but  the  powers  by  which  the  phenomena 
are  produced. 

Why  is  it,  tlien,  we  believe  that  continual  similarity  of  the  future  to  (he 
past,  which  constitutes,  or  at  least  is  implied  in,  our  notion  of  power  f  A 
stone  tends  to  the  earth, — ^a  stone  will  always  tend  to  the  earth, — are  not  the 
same  proposition ;  nor  can  the  first  be  said  to  involve  the  second.  It  is  not 
to  experience,  then,  alone  that  we  must  have  recourse  for  the  origin  of*  the 
belief,  but  to  some  other  principle,  which  converts  the  simple  facts  of  expe- 
rience into  a  general  expectation,  or  confidence,  that  is  afterwards  to  be 
physically  the  guide  of  all  our  plans  and  actions. 

This  principle,  since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  expenence  itself,  which 
relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  from  which  the  expecla* 
tion  arises,— a  tendency  that,  in  every  diing  which  it  adds  to  the  mere  facts 
of  experience,  may  truly  be  termed  instinctive;  for  though  that  term  is 
commonly  supposed  to  imply  something  peculiarly  mysterious,  there  is  no 
more  real  mystery  in  it  than  in  any  of  the  simplest  successions  of  thought, 
which  are  all,  in  like  manner,  the  results  of  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
exist  in  certain  states,  after  existing  in  certain  other  states.  The  belief  is,  a 
state  or  feeling  of  the  mind  as  easily  conceivable  as  any  other  state  of  it, — a 
new  feeling,  arising  in  certain  circumstances  as  uniformly  as  in  certain  other 
circumstances,  lliere  arise  other  states  or  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  we 
never  consider  as  mysterious  ;  those,  for  example,  which  we  term  the  sensa- 
tions of  sweetness  or  of  sound.  To  have  our  nerves  of  taste  or  hearing 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  is  not,  indeed,  to  taste  or  to  hear,  but  it  is 
immediately  afterwards  to  have  those  particular  sensations ;  and  this  merely 
because  the  mmd  was  originally  so  constituted,  as  to  exist  directly  in  the  one 
state  after  existing  in  the  other.  To  observe,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of 
antecedents  and  consequents,  is  not,  in  the  very  feeling  of  the  moment,  to 
believe  in  the  future  similarity,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  similar  original  ten- 
dency, it  is  immediately  afterwards  to  believe,  that  the  same  antecedents  will 
invariably  be  followed  by  the  same  consequents.  That  this  belief  of  the 
future  is  a  state  of  mind  very  different  from  the  mere  perception  or  memoiy 
of  the  past,  from  which  it  flows,  is  indeed  true ;  but  what  resemblance  has 
sweetness,  as  a  sensation  of  the  mind,  to  the  solution  of  a  few  particles  of 
sugar  on  the  tongue,— or  the  harmonies  of  music,  to  the  vibration  of  parti- 
cles of  air  ^  All  which  we  know,  in  both  cases,  is,  that  these  successions  regu- 
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larty  take  place ;  and  in  the  regular  successions  of  nature,  which  could  not, 
in  one  instance  more,  than  in  another,  have  been  predicted  without  experi- 
ence, nothing  is  mysterious,  or  every  thing  is  mysterious.  It  is  wonderful, 
indeed, — ^for  what  is  not  wonderful  ?— that  any  belief  diould  arise  as  to  a 
fuiurt  which  as  yet  has  no  existence  ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  an  object  of  our  knowledge.  But,  when  we 
consider  Who  it  was  who  formed  us,  it  would,  in  truth,  have  been  more 
wonderful,  if  the  mind  had  been  so  difierendy  constituted  that  the  belief  had 
not  arisen ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  however  regu- 
larly arranged,  would  have  been  arranged  in  vain,  and  that  Almighty  Being, 
who,  by  enabling  us  to  foresee  the  physical  events  that  are  to  arise,  has  ena- 
bled us  to  provide  for  them,  would  have  left  the  creatures,  for  whom  he 
has  been  so  bounteously  provident,  to  perish,  ignorant  and  irresolute,  amid 
elements  that  seemed  waiting  to  obey  them, — and  victims  of  confusion,  in 
the  very  midst  of  all  the  harmonies  of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  show,  that  the  belief  of  the  similarity 
of  future  sequences  of  events  is  reducible  to  the  influence  of  custom,  without 
the  necessity  of  any  intuitive  expectation ;  but  he  has  completely  failed  in 
the  reasoning  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  this  opinion.  Cus- 
tom raa^  account  for  the  mere  suggestion  of  one  object  by  another,  as  a  part 
of  a  tram  of  images,  but  not  for  that  belief  of  future  realides,  which  is  a 
very  difl!erent  state  of  miiid,  and  which,  perhaps,  does  not  follow  every  such 
su^esdon,  however  frequent  and  habitual.  The  phenomenon  A,  a  stone 
has  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the  earth  ;  the  phenomenon  B,  a  stone  will 
always,  in  the  same  circumstances,  fall  to  the  earth  ;  are  propositions  that 
diflfer  as  much  as  the  propositions.  A,  a  stone  has  once  fallen  to  the  earth  ; 
B,  a  stone  will  always  fall  to  the  earth.  At  whatever  link  of  the  chain  wc 
begin,  we  must  still  meet  with  the  same  difficulty — the  conversion  of  the 
past  into  the  future.  If  it  be  absurd  to  make  this  conversk>n  at  one  stage 
of  inquiry,  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  make  it  at  any  other  stage  ;  and,  as  far  as 
our  memory  extends,  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  we  did  not  make  the 
instant  conversion,— no  period,  however  early,  at  which  we  were  capable 
of  knowing  that  a  stone  had  fallen,  and  yet  believed  that,  in  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  fall  again. 
But  on  this  particular  error  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  very  narrow  outiine,  within 
which  the  present  sketch  is  necessarily  bounded,  will  not  permit  me  to 
enlarge.  I  have  examined  it,  at  considerable  length,  in  the  third  edition  of 
the  inquiry  which  I  have  published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. 

It  is  more  immediately  our  present  purpose  to  consider.  What  it  truly  is 
which  is  the  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  examine  the  physical  successions 
of  events,  in  whatever  manner  the  belief  of  their  similarity  of  sequence  may 
have  arisen  i  Is  it  the  mere  series  of  regular  antecedents  and  consequents 
themselves  i  or.  Is  it  any  thing  more  mysterious,  which  roust  be  supposed 
to  intervene  and  connect  them  by  some  invisible  bondage  i 

We  see,  in  nature,  one  event  followed  by  another.  The  fall  of  a  spark 
on  gunpowder,  for  example,  followed  by  the  deflagration  of  the  gunpowder ; 
and,  by  a  peculiar  tendency  of  our  constitution,  which  we  must  take  for 
granted,  whatever  be  our  theory  of  power,  we  believe,  that  as  long  as  all  the 
circumstances  continue  the  same,  the  sequence  of  events  will  continue  the 
same  ;  that  the  deflagration  of  gunpowder,  for  example,  will  be  the  invaria- 
ble consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  spark  on  it ;— -in  other  words,  >  we  believe 
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tbe  gunpowder  to  be  suscepdblo  of  deflagration  on  the  appfication  of  a 
spark, — and  a  spark  to  have  the  power  of  deflagrating  gunpowder. 

There  is  nothing  more,  then,  understood  in  the  trains  ot  events,  however 
regular,  than  the  regular  order  of  antecedents  and  consequents  which  com- 
pose the  train ;  and  between  which,  if  any  thing  else  existed,  it  would  itself 
be  a  part  of  the  train.  All  that  we  mean,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance 
a  susceptibility  of  being  affected  by  another  substance,  is,  diat  a  certain 
change  will  uniformly  take  place  in  it  when  that  other  is  present ; — ail  that 
we  mean,  in  like  manner,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  substance  a  power  of 
aflfectin^  another  substance,  is,  that,  when  it  is  present  a  certain  change  will 
uniformly  take  place  in  that  other  substance.  Fower,  in  short,  is  significant 
not  of  any  thing  difierent  from  the  invariable  antecedent  itself,  but  of  the 
mere  invariableness  of  the  order  of  its  appearance  in  reference  to  some  inva- 
riable consequent, — ^the  invariable  antecedent  being  denominated  a  eause^ 
the  invariable  consequent  an  effect  To  say,  that  water  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  salt,  and  to  say,  that  salt  will  .always  melt  when  wateris  poured 
upon  it,  are  to  say  precisely  the  same  thing ; — ^there  is  nothing  in  the  one 
proposiuon,  which  is  not  exactly,  and  to  the  same  extent,  enunciated  in  the 
other. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  very  diflferent  theory  of  causation,  if,  withdbt  taking 
into  account  the  important  circumstance  of  bvariableness,  or  the  uniform 
certainty  of  being  at  all  times  followed  by  a  particular  event,  we  were  to 
say,  that  power  is  mere  antecedence ;  for  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
phenomena  precede  other  phenomena,  which  we  never  consider  as  having 
any  permanent  relation  to  them.  They  are  regarded  as  antecedents,  but  not 
invariable  antecedents,  and  th^  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Innumerable 
events  are  constantly  taking  place  together  in  the  immense  system  of  the 
universe.  There  must,  therefore,  always  be  innumerable  coexistbg  series, 
the  parts  of  each  of  which,  though  permanently  related  to  each  other, 
may  have  no  permanent  relation  to  the  parts  of  the  other  series;  and 
one  event  of  one  series  may  thus  precede,  not  its  own  effect  merely, 
which  is  to  be  its  constant  and  uniform  attendant,  in  all  similar  circum- 
stances, but  the  events  also  of  other  coexisting  series,  which  may  never  occur 
with  it  again  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  superstition  in  believing 
that  an  eclipse  may  be  followed  by  a  pestilence,  or  an  unpleasant  dream  by 
some  unforeseen  calamity  of  the  day,  though  there  be  much  superstition  in 
believing,  that  these  antecedents  and  consequents  had  any  permanent  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  In  ordinary  and  familiar  cases,  at  least,  every  one  knows 
sufficiently  the  distinction  of  what  is  thus  casual  only,  and  what  is  invariable 
in  the  order  of  nature.  Yet  it  is  only  by  losing  all  sight  of  a  distinction  so 
very  obvious,  and  confounding  invariable  with  casual  consequences,  that  Dr. 
Reid,  and  other  eminent  philosophers,  have  been  led  into  much  laborious 
argumentation,  in  the  confidence  of  confuting  one  of  the  simplest  and  justest 
of  metaphysical  opinions.  To  prove  that  power  is  more  than  invariable  an- 
tecedence, they  prove  that  it  is  more  than  casual  antecedence,  and  that 
events  do  not  follow  each  other,  loosely  and  confusedly ;.  as  if  antecedents 
could  be  invariable,  which  had  not  consequents  as  bvariable,  or,  as  if  an 
uniform  series  were  not  merely  another  name  for  a  number  of  uniform  ante- 
cedents and  consequents.  A  cause  is,  perhaps,  not  that  which  has  merely 
once  preceded  an  event ;  but  we  give  the  name  to  that  which  has  always 
been  followed  by  a  certain  event,  u  followed  by  a  certain  event,  and  accord- 
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ing  to  our  belief,  will  continue  to  be  in  future  followed  by  that  event,  ts  its 
immediate  consequent ;  and  causation,  power,  or  any  other  synonymous 
words  which  we  may  use,  express  nothing  more  than  this  permanent  relation 
of  that  which  has  preceded  to  that  which  has  followed.  If  this  invariabie- 
ness  of  succession,  past,  present,  and  future,  be  not  that  which  constitutes 
one  event  the  effect  of  another,  Dr.  Reid,  at  least,  has  not  pointed  out  any 
additional  circumstance  which  we  must  combine  with  it,  in  our  definition  of 
an  efiect,  though  he  has  shown  indeed,  with  most  abundant  evidence,  if  any 
evidence  at  all  were  necessary,  that  the  antecedents  and  consequents  are  not 
the  same  ;  that  we  use  active  and  passive  verbs,  in  different  senses,  apply- 
ing, as  might  well  be  supposed,  the  one  to  the  antecedent,  the  other  to  the 
consequent ;  that  we  speak  of  effects  and  causes  as  if  truly  different,  since 
it  is  unquestionably  not  the  same  thing  U)  follow  uniformly  a  certain  change, 
and  to  precede  uniformly  a  certain  change,  and  that  we  never  think  of  giving 
those  names  where  we  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  some  permanent  rela- 
tion. But,  though  these  distinctions  might  be  allowed  to  have  irresistible 
weight,  in  opposition  to  the  scepticism,  if  such  extravagant  scepticism  there 
ever  were,  which  affirmed  the  sequences  of  events  to  be  altogether  casual 
and  irregular,  they  are  surely  of  no  weight  against  that  simple  definition  of 
power,  which  affirms  it  to  consist  in  the  probability  of  the  invariable  sequence 
of  some  event  as  its  immediate  consequent ;  since  this  very  regularity  of 
the  sequences,  which  is  supposed  by  the  definition,  must,  of  itself,  have  given 
occasion  to  all  those  distinctions  of  thought  and  language  which  Dr.  jReid 
has  adduced. 

That  one  event  should  invariably  be  followed  by  another  event,  is  indeed, 
it  will  be  allowed,  as  every  thing  in  nature  is,  most  wonderful,  and  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  the  infinite  source  of  every  thing  wonderful  and  sublime  ; 
the  will  of  that  divine  Being,  who  gave  die  universe  its  laws,  and  who 
formed  these  with  a  most  beneficent  arrangement  for  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  who,  ^tfaout  a  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  these  laws,  to  direct 
their  conduct,  could  not  have  known  how  to  preserve  even  their  animal  ex- 
istence. But  the  uniformity  of  succession  is  surely  not  rendered  less  won- 
derful, by  a  mere  change  of  name.  It  is  the  same  unaltered  wonder  still, 
when  we  ascribe  the  term  power  to  the  prior  of  two  events,  as  when  we 
ascribe  to  it  the  exactly  synonjrmous  phrase  invariableness  of  antecedence  ; 
each  of  these  terms  implying  nothing  more  than  that  the  one  event  cannot 
take  place  without  being  immediately  followed  by  the  other.  The  perma- 
nence and  uniformity  of  the  relation  are  the  essential  circumstances.  To 
be  that  which  cannot  exist,  without  being  instantly  followed  by  a  certain 
event,  is  to  be  the  cause  of  the  events  as  a  correlative  effect.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  believe,  that  the  invariable  antecedent  is  any  thing  but  the 
cause,  or  the  cause  any  thing  but  the  invariable  antecedent ;  as  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  believe  that  homo  is  the  Latin  synonyme  of  fnan^  and  yet  that 
manxs  not  the  English  synonyme  of  Aomo. 

To  know  the  powers  of  nature,  is,  then,  nothing  more  than  to  know  what 
antecedents  are  and  will  be  invariably  followed  by  what  consequents ;  for 
this  invariableness,  and  not  any  distinct  existence,  is  all  which  the  shorter 
term  power,  in  any  case,  expresses ;  and  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the  true 
object  of  physical  inquiry,  in  that  second  point  of  view,  in  which  we  have 
considered  it,  as  directed  to  the  successions  of  events. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  question  is  put,  as  to  any  object.  What  is  it  i 
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there  are  two  answers,  and  only  two  answers,  that  can  be  given  with  mean* 
ing.  We  may  regard  it  as  it  exists  in  spcuie^  and  state  the  elements  that 
coexist  in  it,  or  rather  that  constitute  it ;  or  we  may  regard  it,  as  it  exists  in 
time^  and  state,  in  all  the  series  of  changes,  of  which  it  forms  an  invariable 
part,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  related  as  antecedent  or  consequent. 

To  combine  these  two  \dews  of  nature,  as  it  exists  in  space  and  time,  and 
to  know,  with  perfect  accuracy,  every  element  of  every  aggregate,  and  every 
series  of  changes,  of  which  each  forms,  or  can  form,  a  part,  would  be  to 
know  every  thing  which  can  be  physically  known  of  the  universe.  To  ex- 
tend our  mere  physical  inquiry  still  farther  into  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
after  this  perfect  knowledge,  would  be  to  suppose  erroneously,  that  in  the 
compounds  before  us,  of  which  wc  know  every  element,  there  is  some  ele- 
ment, not  yet  discovered,  or,  in  the  well-known  successions  of  events,  some 
antecedent  or  consequent  as  yet  unobserved ;  or  it  would  be  to  inquire 
without  any  real  object  of  inquiry, — ^a  sort  of  investigation,  which,  for  two 
thousand  years,  was  almost  the  sole  employment  of  the  subule  and  the  studi- 
ous, and  which  is  far  from  having  perished,  with  those  venerable  follies  of  the 
schools,  at  >vhich  we  know  so  well  how  to  smile,  even  while  we  are  imitating 
them,  perhaps,  with  similar  errors  of  our  own.  I  cannot  but  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that,  on  this  very  subject  of  tlie  connexion  of  events,  the  prevalent 
notions  and  doctrines,  even  of  very  eminent  philosophers,  are  not  far  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  verbal  complexity  of  the  four  causes  of  which  Aristotle 
treats,  the  material^  die  formal^  the  efficient  and  the  final;  or  Plato's  five 
causes,  which  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  Episdes,  briefly  defines  the  id  ex  quo, 
the  id  a  quo,  the  id  quo,  the  id  ad  quod,  and  the  id  propter  quod,*  and 
though  there  were  no  other  evidence  than  this  one  subject  afibrds,  it  would 
still,  I  fear,  prove  sufficiently,  that,  with  all  our  manifest  improvements  in 
our  plans  of  philosophical  investigation,  and  all  the  splendid  discoveries  to 
which  these  improvements  have  led,  we  have  not  wholly  lost  that  great  art, 
which,  for  so  long  a  time,  supplied  the  place  of  the  whole  art  of  philoso- 
phizing— ^the  art  of  inquiring  assiduously,  without  knowing  what  we  are  in- 
quiring about. 

It  is  an  art,  indeed,  which,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose,  will 
accompany  pbibsophy,  though  always,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  less  and  less 
proportion,  during  the  whole  course  of  its  progress.  There  will  for  ever  be 
points,  on  which  those  will  reason  ill,  who  may  yet  reason,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  on  other  matters.  With  all  those  sublime  discoveries  of  modem 
times,  which  do  us  so  much  honour,  and  with  that  improved  art  of  discovery, 
which  is  still  more  valuable  to  us  than  the  discoveries  produced  by  it,  we 
must  not  flatter  ourselves  with  exemption  from  the  errors  of  darker  ages — 
of  ages  truly  worthy  of  the  name  oi  dark,  but  to  which  we  perhaps  give 
the  name,  with  more  readiness,  because  it  seems  to  imply,  that  our  own  is 
an  age  of  light.  Our  real  comfort,  in  comparing  ourselves  with  the  irrefra- 
gable and  subtile  doctors  of  other  times,  is  not  that  we  do  not  sometimes 
reason  as  indefatigably  ill  as  they,  and  without  knowing  what  we  are  truly 
reasoning  about,  but  that  we  do  this  much  less  frequently,  and  are  continu- 
ally lessening  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  we  reason  as  ill,  and  increasing, 
in  prrsportion,  the  number  of  cases,  in  which  we  reason  better,  and  do  truly 
know,  what  objects  we  are  seeking. 

Of  all  the  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  of  importance,  that  the  mind 
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should  have  precise  Dotions  of  its  objects  of  inquiry,  the  most  important  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  subject  at  present  considered  by  us ;  because  the 
nature  of  power,  in  the  relation  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  of 
events,  as  reciprocally  effects  and  causes,  must  enter,  in  a  great  measure, 
into  every  inquiry  which  we  are  capable  of  making,  as  to  the  successive 
phenomena,  either  of  matter  or  of  mind.  It  is  of  so  much  importance,  therefore, 
to  our  future  inquiries,  that  you  should  know  what  this  universal  and  para- 
mount relation  is,  that  I  haVe  dwelt  on  it  at  a  length  which  I  fear  must  have 
already  exhausted  your  patience ;  sbce  it  is  a  discussion,  I  must  confess, 
which  requires  considerable  effort  of  attention ;  and  which  has  nothing,  I 
must  also  confess,  to  recommend  it,  but  its  dry  utility.  I  trust,  however, 
that  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  science,  not  to  know, 
that  it  is  its  utility  which  is  its  primary  recommendation ;  and  that  you  are 
too  desirous  of  advancing  in  it,  not  to  disregard  the  occasional  ruggedness 
of  a  road,  which  is  far  from  being  always  rugged.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
him,  who  walks  only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  to  turn  away  from  every 
path,  m  which  he  has  not  flowers  and  verdure  beneath  his  feet,  and  beauty 
wherever  he  looks  around.  But  what  should  we  have  thought  of  the  com- 
petitor of  the  Olympic  course,  whose  object  was  the  glory  of  a  prize,  con- 
tested by  the  proudest  of  his  contemporary  heroes,  if,  with  that  illustrious 
reward  before  him, — ^with  strength  and  agility  that  might  ensure  him  the 
possession  of  it, — ^and  with  all  the  assembled  multitudes  oi  Greece  to  witness 
his  triumph,  he  had  turned  away  from  the  contest,  and  the  victory,  because 
he  was  not  to  tread  on  softness,  and  to  be  refreshed  with  fragrance,  as  he 
moved  along  !  In  that  knowledge  which  awaits  your  studies,  b  the  various 
sciences  to  which  your  attention  may  be  turned,  you  have  a  much  nobler 
prize  before  you  ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  forth  occasion- 
ally all  the  vigour  of  your  attention,  at  the  risk  of  a  litde  temporary  fatigue, 
as  often  as  it  shall  appear  to  me,  that,  by  exciting  you  to  more  than  ordinary 
intellectual  activity,  I  can  facilitate  your  acquisition  of  a  reward,  which  the 
listless  exertions  of  the  indolent  never  can  obtain,  and  which  is  as  truly  the 
prize  of  strenuous  effi)rt,  as  the  pabns  of  the  circus  or  the  course. 


LECTURE  VII. 

ON  POWER,  CAUSE,  AND  EFFECT. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  examining  wkcU  it 
isj  which  is  the  real  object  of  inquiry,  when  we  consider  the  phenomena  of 
nature  as  successive ;  and  we  found,  that,  by  an  original  principle  of  our 
constitution,  we  are  led,  from  the  mere  observation  of  change,  to  believe, 
that,  when  similar  circumstances  recur,  the  changes,  which  we  observed, 
will  also  recur  in  the  same  order, — ^that  there  is  hence  conceived  by  us  to 
be  a  permanent  relation  of  one  event,  as  invariably  antecedent,  to  another 
event,  as  invariably  consequent, — and  that  this  permanent  relation  is  all 
which  cpnstitutes|?ot0er.  It  is  a  word,  indeed,  of  much  seeming  mystery ; 
but  all  which  is  supposed  to  be  mysterious  and  perplexing  in  it  vanishes, 
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wbem  k  is  regarded  in  its  true  light  as  only  a  short  genefti  term,  expressive 
of  invariable  antecedence,  or,  in  other  words,  of  that,  which  cannot  exist  in 
certain  circumstances,  Without  being  immediately  followed  by  a  certain  defi- 
nite events  which  we  denominate  an  efiect,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
which  we  denominate  a  cause.  To  express,  shortly,  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  die  only  intelfi^ble  meaning  of  the  three  most  important  words  in  physics, 
immediate  invariable  antecedence  iapoiffer^ — the  immediate  invariable  ante-- 
cedentf  in  any  sequence,  b  a  caiise^ — the  immediate  mvariable  consequent  is 
the  correlative  ejpd. 

The  object  of  philosophic  inquiry,  then,  in  that  second  department  of  it, 
which  we  considered  witn  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  successive, 
we  have  found  not  to  be  any  thing  difierent  from  the  phenomena  themselves, 
but  to  be  those  very  phenomena,  as  preceding  or  following,  in  certain  regu- 
lar series.  Power  is  not  any  thing  that  can  exist  separately  from  a  substance, 
but  is  merely  the  substance  itself,  considered  in  relation  to  another  sub- 
stance,— in  the  same  manner,  as  what  we  denominate /otiti,  is  not  any  tbin| 
separate  irom  the  elementary  atoms  of  a  mass,  but  is  merely  the  relation  of 
a  number  of  atoms,  as  coexisting  in  apparent  contact.  The  sculptor,  at  every 
stroke  of  his  chisel,  alters  the  form  of  the  block  of  marble  on  which  he 
works,  not  by  communicating  to  it  any  new  qualities,  but  merely  by  separat- 
ing from  it  a  number  of  the  corpuscles,  which  were  formerly  included  by 
us  in  our  conception  of  the  continuous  whole ;  and  when  he  has  given  the 
last  delicate  touches  that  finish  the  Jupiter,  or  the  Venus,  or  ApoDo,  the 
divine  form  which  we  admire,  as  if  it  had  assumed  a  new  existence  beneath 
the  ardst's  band,  is  still  in  itself  unaltered^ — the  same  quiescent  mass,  that 
slumbered  for  ages  in  the  quarry  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

Qnale  fuses  maimor  in  AiKce 
Solo  recimim,  lumere  idoneam 

duoseunque  vultus,  sea  Diana 

Sea  Cythema  magis  placebit ; 
Inibrmia,  ater,  sub  pedibus  jaeet 
Donee  politus  Phidiaca  manu 

Formosa  tandem  destinate 

Induitur  lapis  ora  div«. 
Jam,  jamque  poni  duritiem  placena, 
Et  nunc  ocelli,  et  f  ratia  moliium 

Spirat  genanim,  nunc  labella  et 

Per  niveum  coma  sparsa  collum. 

The  form  of  bodies  is  the  reladon  of  their  elements  to  each  other  in 
«pa€e,— the  power  of  bodies  is  their  reladon  to  each  other  in  time  ;  and  both 
form  and  power,  if  considered  separately  from  the  number  of  elementary 
corpuscles,  and  from  the  changes  that  arise  successively,  are  equally  abstrac- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  In  a  former  Lecture,  I  alluded  to  the 
influence  of  errors  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  abstraction,  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  that  retard  the  progress  of  philosophy.  We  give  a  name 
to  some  common  quality  of  many  substances ;  and  we  then  suppose,  that 
there  is  in  it  something  real,  because  we  have  given  it  a  name,  and  strive  to 
discover,  what  that  is  m  itself,  which,  in  itself,  has  no  existence.  The  ex- 
ample, which  I  used  at  diat  time,  was  the  very  striking  one,  of  the  genera, 
and  species^  and  the  whole  classes  of  ascending  and  descending  universals 
of  the  schools.  I  might  have  found  an  example,  as  striking,  in  those  ab- 
stractions of  form  and  power,  which  we  are  now  considering, — abstractions, 
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ibat  I^e  exercised  an  influence  on  philosophy^  as  injunous  aa  the  whole 
series  of  universals  in  Porphyry's  memorable  tree,  and  one  of  which|  at  least, 
still  continues  to  exercise  the  same  iDJurious  influence,  when  the  treie  of  Por- 
phyry has  been  long  disregarded,  and  almost  forsotten. 

In  the  phiIos(^hy  of  Aristotle,  form,  which  3l  now  readily  allow  to  be  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  mind,  when  considered  separately  from  the  figured 
substance,  was  regarded  as  something  eauallv  real  with  matter  itself;  and 
indeed,  maUeri  which  was  supposed  to  derive  trom  farm  all  its  qualities,  was 
rather  the  less  important  of  the  two.  Of  substantial  forms,  however,  long  so 
omnipotent,  we  now  hear  only  in  those  works  which  record  the  errors  of 
other  ages,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  fallible  being,  man,  or  in  those 
higher  works  of  playful  ridicule,  which  convert  our  very  follies  bto  a  source 
of  amusemeift,  and  find  abundant  materials,  therefore,  m  what  was  once  the 
wisdom  of  the  past.  Crambe,  the  young  companion  of  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
we  are  told,  ^'  regretted  extremely,  that  substantial  forms,  a  race  of  harmless 
beings,  which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  comfortable  subsbtr 
ence  to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  be  now  hunted  down  like  so  many 
wolves,  without  the  possibility  of  a  retreat.  He  considered  that  it  had  gone 
much  harder  with  them,  than  with  esMences^  which  had  retired  firom  the 
schools,  into  the  apothecaries'  shops,  where  some  of  them  had  been  ad- 
vanced into  the  degree  of  quintessences.  He  thought  there  should  be  a 
retreat  for  poor  substantial  forms  among  the  gentlemen  ushers  at  court, 
and  that  there  are  indeed  substantial  forms,  such  bs  farms  af  Prayer  and 
forms  of  Government,  without  which  the  things  themselves  could  never  long 
subsist.*** 

The  subject  of  this  pleasantry  is,  indeed,  it  must  be  owned,  so  absurd  in 
itself,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  aid  of  wit,  to  render  it  ridiculous ;  and  yet 
this  more  than  poetic  personification  of  the  mere  figure  of  a  body,  as  itself 
a  separate  unity,  which  appears  to  us  too  absurd  almost  to  be  feigned  as  an 
object  of  philosophic  belief,  even  to  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Crambo,  was 
what,  for  age  after  age,  seemed  to  the  most  intelligent  pliilosopbers  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe ;  and  substantial  farms, 
far  firom  needing  a  retreat  among  gentlemen  ushers  at  court,  had  their 
place  of  highest  honours  amid  doctors  and  disputants,  in  every  school  and 
college,  where,  though  they  certainly  could  not  give  science,  they  at  least 
served  the  temporary  purpose  of  rendering  the  want  of  it  unfelt,  and  of  giv- 
ing all  the  digmty  which  science  itself  could  have  bestowed. 

The  vague  and  obscure  notions,  at  present  attached  to  the  words  power, 
cause,  effect,  appear  to  me  very  analogous  to  the  notions  of  the  Peripatetics, 
and  indeed,  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  respect 
to  form ;  and,  I  trust  that  as  we  have  now  universally  learned  to  consider 
form,  as  nothing  in  itself,  but  (Mily  as  the  relation  of  bodies  coexisting  imme- 
diately in  space,  so  power  will  at  length  be  as  universally  considered  as  onlv 
the  relation  which  substances  bear  to  each  other  in  time,  according  as  their 
phenomena  are  immediately  successive ;  the  invariable  antecedent  being  the 
cause,  the  invariable  consequent  the  e£^ct ;  and  the  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent being  all  that  are  present  in  any  phenomenon.  There  are,  in  nature, 
only  substances ;  and  all  the  substances  in  nature,  are  every  thbg  that  truly 
exists  in  nature.  There  is,  therefore,  no  additional  jiotoer,  separate,  or  dif- 
ferent from  the  antecedent  itself,  more  than  thei^  is  form,  separate  or  difiSsr- 

*  Mart.  Scrib.  c.  7.— Pope's  Works,  Ed.  1767,  t.  vii.  p.  68,  69. 
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ent  from  the  figured  mass,  or  any  other  quality,  without  a  substance.  Id 
the  beautiful  experiment  of  the  prismatic  decomposition  of  light,  for  exannple, 
the  refracting  power  of  the  prism  is  not  any  thing  separate  or  separable  from 
it,  more  than  its  weight  or  transparency  of  colour.  There  are  not  a  prism 
and  transparency,  but  there  is  a  prism  giving  passage  to  light.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  are  not  a  prism,  and  refracting  power,  and  coloured  rays,  but 
there  are  a  prism  and  rays  of  various  colours,  which  we  have  perceived  to 
be  deflected  variously  from  their  original  line  of  direction,  when  they  ap- 
proach and  quit  the  lens,  and  which  we  believe,  will,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, continually  exhibit  the  same  tendency. 

It  is  the  mere  regularity  of  the  successions  of  events,  not  any  additional 
and  more  mysterious  circumstance,  which  power  may  be  supposed  to  denote, 
that  gives  the  whole  value  to  our  physical  knowledge.  It  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  know,  what  antecedents  truly  precede  what  consequents ;  since  we 
can  thus  provide  for  that  future,  which  we  are  hence  enabled  to  foresee,  and 
can,  in  a  great  measure,  modify,  and  almost  create,  the  future  to  ourselves, 
by  arranging  the  objects  over  which  we  have  command,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  form  with  them  the  antecedents,  which  we  know  to  be  invariably  followed  by 
the  consequents  desired  by  us.  It  is  thus  we  are  able  to  exercise  that  com- 
mand over  nature,  which  He,  who  is  its  only  real  Sovereign,  has  designed, 
in  the  magnificence  of.  His  bounty,  to  confer  on  us,  together  with  the  still 
greater  privilege  of  knowing  that  Omnipotence  to  which  all  our  delegated 
empire  is  so  humbly  subordinate.  It  is  a  command  which  can  be  exercised 
by  us,  only  as  beings,  who,  according  to  one  of  the  definitions  that  have 
been  given  of  man,  look  both  before  and  behind;  or,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
who  join  and  connect  the  future  with  the  present,  seeing  things,  not  in  their 
progress  merely,  but  in  the  circumstances  that  precede  them,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  follow  them,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  provide  and  arrange 
whatever  is  necessary  for  that  life,  of  which  the  whole  course  lies  open 
before  us.  "  Homo  autem  (quod  rationis  est  particeps,  per  quam  conse- 
quentia  cernit,  causas  rerum  'videt,  earumque  progressus  et  quasi  antecessio- 
nes  non  ignorat,  similitudines  comparat,  et  rebus  prassentibus  adjungit  atque 
annectit  futuras)  facile  totius  vitae  cursum  videt,  ad  eamque  degendam  pras- 
parat  res  necessarias."* 

That  power  is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  one  object  or  event  as 
antecedent  to  another  object  or  event,  though  its  immediate  and  invariable 
consequent,  may,  perhaps,  from  the  influence  of  former  habits  of  thought, 
or  rather,  of  former  abuse  of  language,  at  first  appear  to  you  an  unwarranta- 
ble simplification ;  for  though  you  may  never  have  clearly  conceived,  in 
power,  any  thing  more  than  the  immediate  Sequence  of  a  certain  change  or 
event,  as  its  uniform  attendant,  the  mere  habit  of  attaching  to  it  many  phrases 
of  mystery,  may,  very  naturally,  lead  you  to  conceive,  that,  in  itsell,  inde- 
pendendy  of  these  phrases,  there  must  be  something  peculiarly  mysterious. 
But  the  longer  you  attend  to  the  notion,  the  more  clearly  will  you  perceive, 
that  all  which  you  have  ever  understood  in  it,  is  the  immediate  sequence  of 
some  change  with  the  certainty  of  the  future  recurrence  of  this  efiect,  as 
often  as  the  antecedent  itself  may  recur  in  similar  circumstances.  To  take 
an  example,  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  employed,  when  a  spark  falls 
upon  gunpowder,  and  kindles  it  into  explosion,  every  one  ascribes  to  the  spark 
the  power  of  kmdling  the  inflammable  mass.     But  let  any  one  ask  himself, 

*  Cicero  de  Officiifi|  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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what  it  is  which  he  means  by  the  term,  and,  without  contenting  himself  with 
a  few  phrases  that  signify  nothing,  reflect^  before  be  give  his  answer,  and  he 
will  find,  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  that,  in  all  similar  circumstances, 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder  will  be  the  immediate  and  uniform  consequence 
of  the  application  of  a  spark.  To  take  an  example  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  our  own  science,  we  all  know,  that  as  soon  as  any  one,  in  the 
usual  circumstances  of  health  and  freedom,  wills  to  move  his  arm,  the  motion 
of  his  arm  follows ;  and  we  all  believe,  that,  in  the  same  circumstance  of 
health,  and  in  the  same  freedom  from  external  restraint,  the  same  m//  to 
move  the  arm  will  be  constantly  followed  by  the  same  motion.  If  we  knew 
and  believed  nothing  more  than  that  this  motion  of  the  arm  would  uniformly 
follow  the  will  to  move  it,  would  our  knowledge  of  this  particular  phenome- 
non be  less  perfect,  than  at  present,  and  should  we  learn  any  thing  new,  by 
being  told,  that  the  wiU  would  not  merely  be  invariably  followed  by  the 
motion  of  the  arm,  but  that  the  will  would  also  have  the  power  of  nsoving 
the  arm  ;  or  would  not  the  power  of  moving  the  arm  be  precisely  the  same 
thing,  as  the  invariable  sequence  of  the  motion  of  the  arm,  when  the  will 
was  immediately  antecedent  ? 

This  test  of  identity,  as  I  have  said  in  my  Essay  on  the  subject,  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  most  accurate  one.  When  a  proposition  is  true,  and  yet 
communicates  no  additional  information,  it  must  be  of  exactly  the  same 
import,  as  some  other  proposition,  formerly  understood  and  admitted.  Let 
us  suppose  ourselves,  then,  to  know  all  the  antecedents  and  consequents  in 
nature,  and  to  believe,  not  merely  that  they  have  once  or  repeatedly  existed 
in  succession,  but  that  they  have  uniformly  done  so,  and  will  continue  for  ever 
to  recur  in  similar  series,  so  that,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Divine  will, 
which  would  be  itself,  in  that  case,  a  new  antecedent,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  one  of  the  antecedents  to  exist  again,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, without  being  instantly  followed  by  its  original  consequent.  If  an 
efiect  be  something  more  than  what  invariably  follows  a  particular  antece- 
dent, we  might,  on  the  present  supposition,  know  every  invariable  consequent 
of  every  antecedent,  so  as  to  be  able  to  predict,  in  their  minutest  circum- 
stance, what  events  would  for  ever  follow  every  other  event,  and  yet  have  no 
conception  of  power  or  causation.  We  might  know,  that  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  if  we  hold  our  hand  over  it,  would  be  instantly  followed  by  pain  and 
burning  of  the  hand, — ^that,  if  we  ate  or  drank  a  certain  quantity,  our  hunger 
and  thirst  would  cease : — ^we  might  even  build  houses  for  shelter,  sow  and 
plant  for  sustenance,  form  legislative  enactments  for  the  prevention  or  pu- 
nishment of  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue ; — ^in 
short,  we  might  do,  as  individuals  and  citizens,  whatever  we  do  at  this 
moment,  and  with  exactly  the  same  views,  and  yet,  (on  the  supposition  that 
power  is  something  different  from  that  invariable  antecedent  which  alone  we 
are  supposed  to  know,)  we  might,  with  all  this  unerring  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  undoubting  confidence  in  the  results  which  it  was  to  present, 
have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  power  in  nature,  or  of  a  single  cause  or  effect. 
To  him  who  had  previously  kindled  a  fire,  and  placed  on  it  a  vessel  full  of 
water,  with  the  certainty  that  the  water,  in  that  situation,  would  speedily 
become  hot,  what  additional  information  would  be  given,  by  telling  him  that 
the  fire  had  the  power  of  boiling  water,  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  boiling, 
and  the  boiling  its  effect  9  And,  if  no  additional  information  would  in  this 
case  be  given,  then,  according  to  tlie  test  of  this  identity  of  propositions. 
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before  stated,  to  koow  events  as  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent,  is  to 
know  them  as  causes  and  effects ;  and  to  know  all  the  powers  of  every  sub- 
stance therefore,  would  be  only  to  know  what  changes  or  events  would,  in 
all  possible  circumstances,  ensue,  when  preceded  by  certain  other  changes 
or  events.  It  is  only  by  confounding  casual  with  uniform  and  invariable 
antecedence,  that  power  can  be  conceived  to  be  something  di&rent  from 
ante^sedence.  It  certainly  is  something  very  different  from  the  priority  of  a 
single  moment ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  conception  of  it  whatever, 
except  merely  as  that  which  is  constantly  followed  by  a  certab  effect. 

Such  is  the  simpk\  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  only  intelligible  view  of 
poufCTj  as  discoverable  in  the  successive  phenomena  of  nature.  And  yet, 
now  different  from  this  simple  view  is  the  common,  or,  I  may  almost  say,  the 
universal  notion  of  the  agencies,  which  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the 
phenomena  that  are  the  objects  of  philosophic  mquiry.  It  is  the  detection 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  to  which  such  bquiry  is  supposed  to  lead,— 4)ut  not 
of  powers,  in  the  sense  in  which  alone  that  phrase  is  intelligible,  as  signifying 
the  objects  themselves  which  uniformly  precede  certain  changes.  The 
powers  which  our  investigation  is  to  detect,  or  which,  at  least,  in  all  the 
phenomena  that  come  under  our  observation,  we  are  to  consider  as  the 
sole  efficient,  though  invisible  producers  of  them,  are  conceived  by  us  to  be 
something  far  more  mysterious, — ^something  that  is  no  part  of  the  antece- 
dent, and  yet  is  a  part  of  it, — or  that  intervenes  between  each  antecedent 
and  consequent,  without  being  itself  any  tiling  intermediate, — as  if  it  were 
possible  that  any  thing  could  intervene  in  a  series,  without  instantly  becom- 
mg  itself  a  part  of  the  series, — a  new  link  in  the  lengthened  chain, — the 
consequent  of  the  former  antecedent,  and  the  antecedent  of  the  latter 
consequent. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  appears  so  very  obvious  a  truth,  that  the  substances 
which  exist  in  nature — ^the  world,  its  living  inhabitants,  and  the  adorable 
Bemg  who  created  them, — ^are  all  the  real  existences  in  nature,  and  that,  in 
the  various  changes  which  occur,  therefore,  there  can  as  little  be  any  powers 
or  susceptibilities  different  from  the  antecedents  and  consequents  themselves, 
as  there  can  be  forms  different  fram  the  co-existing  particles  which  constitute 
them, — ^that  to  labour  thus  to  impress  this  truth  unon  your  minds,  seems  to 
me  almost  iike  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  a  self-evident  proposition.  An 
illusion,  however,  so  universal,  as  that  which  supposes  the  powers  of  nature 
to  be  something  more  than  the  mere  series  of  antecedents  themselves,  is  not 
rashly,  or  without  very  full  inquiry,  to  be  considered  as  an  illusion  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  case  of  a  mistake,  so  prevalent  and  so  important  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  that 
appear  most  probable  to  have  led  to  it.  Indeed  the  more  false,  and  the 
more  obviousty  false  the  illusion  is,  the  more  must  it  •deserve  our  inquir)', 
what  those  circumstances  have  been  which  have  so  long  obtained  for  it  the 
assent,  not  of  common  understandmg  merely,  but  of  the  quicksighted  and  the 
subtile.  For  a  full  view  of  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  work  which  I  have  published  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  and 
the  short  abstract  of  them  which  I  now  offer,  as  it  would  be  superfluous  for 
those  who  have  read  and  understood  that  work,  is  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  volume  itself. 

One  source  of  the  general  fallacy  unquestionably  is  that  influence  of  ab- 
straciionj  to  which  I  before  alluded,  as  aided,  and  in  a  great  measure  per- 
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petuated,  by  the  dse  of  IttMOittge,  tad  die  ommnon  unavoidiUe  modet  of 
grammatical  construclioii.  We  speak  of  the  powers  of  a  substance,  of  sub- 
stances that  have  certain  power — of  the  figure  of  a. body,  or  of  bodies  that 
have  a  certain  figure,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  speak  of  the  students  of  a 
university,  or  of  a  house  that  has  a  great  number  of  lodgers ;  and  we  thus 
learn  to  consider  the  power,  which  a  substance  possesses,  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  substance  itself,  inherent  in  it  indeed,  but  inherent,  as  some- 
thing that  may  yet  subsist  separately.  In  the  ancient  phifesophy,  this  errcNr 
extended  to  the  notions  both  of  form  and  power.  In  the  case  o(  formj 
however,  we  have  seen,. that  the  illusion,  though  it  lasted  for  many  ages,  did 
at  length  cease,  and  that  no  one  now  regards  thejigure  of  a  body,  as  any 
thing  but  the  body  itself.  It  is  probable  that  the  illusion,  with  respect  to 
power,  as  something  different  from  the  substance  that  is  said  to  possess  it, 
would,  in  like  manner,  have  ceased,  and  given  place  to  juster  views,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  cause,  which  I  am  next  to  consider. 

This  cause  is  the  imptffedion  of  our  senses^  the  same  cause  which,  in  the 
other  department  of  physics  before  examined  by  us, — the  department  that 
relates  to  matter  considered  merely  as  existing  in  space, — ^we  find  to  give 
occasion  to  all  our  inquiries  into  the  compositions  of  bodies.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  physics,  however,  which  relates  to  the  successions  of  phenomena  in 
time,  the  imperfection  of  our  senses  operates  in  a  different  way.  It  is  not 
that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  necessity  of  inquiry ;  for  we  have  seen, 
that  senses,  of  the  utmost  accuracy  and  delicacy,  could  not,  of  themselves, 
and  without  experience,  have  enabled  us  to  predict  any  one  event,  in  the 
innumerable  series  of  phenomena  that  are  constantly  taking  place  around 
us.  But,  though  senses  of  the  nicest  discrimination  could  not  have  rendered 
inquiry  into  the  successions  of  events  superfluous,  they  would  have  saved  us 
fi-om  much  idle  inquiry,  and  have  given  far  greater  precision,  if  not  to  our 
rules,  at  least  to  our  uniform  pracUcej  of  philosophizing. 

As  our  senses  are  at  present  constituted,  they  are  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  dbtinguish  all  the  elements  that  co-exist  m  bodies,  and  of  elements 
which  are  diemselves  unknown  to  us,  the  minute  changes  which  take  place 
in  them  must  of  course  be  unknown.  We  are  hence,  from  our  incapacity 
of  discovering  these  elements  by  our  imperfect  senses,  and  imperfect  analy- 
sis, incapable  of  distinguishing  the  whole  series  of  external  changes  that 
occur  in  them, — ^the  whole  progressive  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents 
in  a  phenomenon  that  appears  to  our>  senses  simple ;  and,  since  it  is  only 
between  immediate  antecedents  and  consequents,  that  we  suppose  any  per- 
manent and  invariable  relation,  we  are  therefore  constantly  on  the  watch,  to 
detect,  in  the  more  obvious  changes  that  appear  to  us  in  nature,  some  of 
those  minuter  elementary  changes  which  we  suspect  to  intervene.  These 
minute  invisible  changes,  when  actually  intervening,  are  truly  what  connect 
the  otivious  antecedents  with  the  obvious  consequents ;  and  the  innumerable 
discoveries,  which  we  are  constantly  making  of  these,  lead  us  habitually  to 
suppose,  that,  amid  all  the  visible  changes  perceived  by  us,  there  is  some- 
thing latent  which  links  them  together.  He  who  for  the  first  time  listens  to 
the  delightful  sounds  of  a  violin,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  sound, 
will  very  naturally  suppose  that  the  touch  of  the  strings  by  the  bow  is  the 
cause  of  the  melody  which  he  hears.  He  learns,  however,  that  this  primarv 
impulse  would  be  of  little  effect,  were  it  not  for  the  vSfratians  excited  by  it 
in  the  violin  itself;  and  another  discovery,  still  more  important,  shows  him 
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that,  the  vibratioD  of  the  instrument  would  be  of  no  effect,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  elastic  medium  interposed  between  his  ear  and  it.  It  is  no  longer  to 
the  violin,  therefore,  that  he  looks,  as  the  direct  cause  of  the  sensation  of 
sound,  but  to  the  vibrating  air ;  nor  will  even  this  be  ]ong  considered  by  him 
as  the  causCj  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 
He  will  then  trace  effect  after  effect,  through  a  long  series  of  complex  and 
very  wonderful  parts,  till  he  arrive  at  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  the  brain, — ^in  some  unknown  state  of  which  he  is  at  length  forced  to  rest, 
as  the  cause  or  immediate  antecedent,  of  that  affection  of  the  mind,  which 
constitutes  the  particular  sensation.  To  inquire  into  the  latent  causes  of 
events  is  thus  to  endeavour  to  observe  changes  which  we  suppose  to  be 
actually  taking  place  before  us  unobserved,  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  a  substance  is  to  strive  to  discover  the 
bodies  that  are  constantly  before  us,  without  our  being  able  to  distinguish 
them. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  that  this  constant  search,  and  frequent  detection  of 
causes,  before  unknown,  thus  found  to  intervene  between  all  the  phenomena 
observed  by  us,  should  not,  by  the  influence  of  the  common  principles  of  our 
mental  constitution,  at  length  associate,  almost  indissolubly,  with  the  veiy 
notion  of  changes  as  perceived  by  us,  the  notion  of  something  intermediate, 
that  as  yet  lies  hid  from  our  search,  and  connects  the  parts  of  the  series 
which  we  at  present  perceive.  This  latent  something,  supposed  to  intervene 
between  the  observed  antecedent  and  the  observed  consequent,  being  the 
more  immediate  antecedent  of  the  change  which  we  observe,  is  of  course 
regarded  by  us  as  the  trite  cause  of  the  change,  while  the  antecedent  actually 
observed  by  us,  and  known,  ceases,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  cause,  and  a  cause  is  hence  supposed  by  us  to  be  something  very  myste- 
rious ;  since  we  give  the  name,  in  our  imaginatiou,  to  something  of  the  nature 
of  which  we  must  be  absolutely  ignorant,  as  we  are,  by  supposition,  ignorant 
of  its  very  existence.  The  parts  of  a  series  of  changes,  which  we  truly 
observe,  are  regarded  by  us  as  little  more  than  signs  of  other  intervening 
changes  as  yet  undetected  ;  and  our  thought  is  thus  constantly  turned  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  as  often  as  we  think  of  discovering  a  cause. 

The  expectation  of  discovering  something  intermediate  and  unknown 
between  all  known  events,  it  thus  appears,  is  very  readily  convertible  into 
the  common  notion  of  power,  as  a  secret  and  invisible  tie.  Why  does  it  do 
this  f  or,  How  does  it  produce  this  effect  ?  is  the  question  which  we  are 
constantly  disposed  to  put,  when  we  are  told  of  any  change  which  one  sub- 
stance occasions  in  another ;  and  the  common  answer,  in  all  such  cases,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  some  intervening  object,  or  event,  sup- 
posed to  be  unknown  to  the  asker,  but  as  truly  a  mere  antecedent  in  the 
sequence,  as  the  more  obvious  antecedent  which  he  is  supposed  to  know. 
How  is  it  that  we  see  objects  at  a  distance — a  tower,  for  example,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river  ?  Because  rays  of  light  are 
reflected  from  the  tower  to  the  eye.  The  new  antecedent  appears  to  us  a 
very  intelligible  reason.  And  why  do  rays  of  light,  that  fall  in  confusion 
from  every  body,  within  our  sphere  of  vision,  on  every  point  of  the  surface 
of  the  eye, — from  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  bridge,  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
tower, — |give  distinct  impressions  of  all  these  different  objects  ?  Because 
the  eye  is  formed  of  such  refracting  power,  that  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall 
confusedly  on  its  surface,  converge  within  it,  and  form  distinct  images  of  the 
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objects  from  which  they  come,  on  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  an  cxpansioa 
of  the  nerve  of  sught.  Agab  we  are  told  only  of  intervening  events  before 
unknown  to  us ;  and  again  we  consider  the  mere  knowledge  of  these  new 
antecedents  as  a  very  intelligible  explanatioD  of  the  event  which  we  knew 
before.  This  constant  statement  of  something  intermediate^  that  is  supposed 
to  be  unknown  to  us,  as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  which  we  perceive, 
whenever  we  ask,  how  or  why  they  take  place  P  continually  strengthens  the 
illusion,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  powers  of  objects  as  something  differ^ 
ent  from  the  perceived  objects  themselves  ;•— and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  to 
state  intervening  changes,  is  only  to  state  other  antecedents, — not  anv  thing 
different  from  mere  antecedence, — and  that  whatever  number  of  these 
intervening  changes  we  may  discover  between  the  antecedent  and  the  con- 
sequent, which  we  at  present  know,  we  must  at  length  come  to  some  ultimate 
change,  which  is  truly  and  immediately  antecedent  to  the  known  effect.  We 
may  say,  that  an  orator,  when  he  declaims,  excites  the  sensation  of  sound, 
because  the  motion  of  his  vocal  organs  excites  vibrations  in  the  intervening 
air, — ^that  these  vibrations  of  air  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  communicate 
ing  vibration  to  parts  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  vibrations  of  these  parts  of  the 
ear  are  the  cause  of  the  sound,  by  affecting  in  a  particular  manner  the  nerve 
of  hearing,  and  the  brain  in  general ;— but,  when  we  come  to  the  tdtimate 
affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  immediately  precedes  the  sensation 
of  the  mind,  it  is  evident,  that  we  cannot  say  of  it,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  by  exciting  any  thing  intermediate,  since  it  then  could  not  itself  be 
that  by  which  the  sound  was  immediately  preceded.  It  is  the  cause,  how* 
ever ;  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sequence 
were  causes,  merely  by  being  the  immediate  and  invariable  antecedent  of 
the  particular  effect.  If,  in  our  inability  of  assigning  any  thing  intermediate, 
we  were  to  say,  that  this  last  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ  occasioned  the 
sound,  because  it  had  the  power  of  occasioning  sound,  we  should  say  nothing 
more  than  if  we  said  at  once,  that  it  occasioned  the  sound,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  that  which  could  not  exist  in  the  same  circumstances  without  the  sound 
as  its  instant  attendant. 

*^  What  is  there,''  says  Malebranche,  ^^  which  Aristotle  cannot  at  once 

Eropose  and  resolve,  by  his  fine  words  of  genus,  species,  act,  power,  nature, 
>rm,  faculties,  qualities,  causa  per  se,  causa  per  accidens  ?  His  followers 
find  it  very  difficult  to  comprehend  that  these  words  signify  nothing ;  and 
that  we  are  not  more  learned  than  we  were  before,  when  we  have  heard 
them  tell  us,  in  their  best  manner,  that  fire  mehs  metals,  because  it  has  a 
solvent  facul^ ;  and  that  some  unfortunate  epicure,  or  glutton  digests  ill,  be- 
cause he  has  a  weak  digestion,  or  because  the  vis  coneoctrix  does  not  perform 
well  its  functions."* 

We  see  only  parts  of  the  great  sequences  that  are  taking  place  in  nature ; 
and  it  is  on  this  account  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  what  we  know  in  the  parts 
of  the  sequences  that  are  unknovm.  If  our  senses  had  originally  enabled  us 
to  discriminate  every  element  of  bodies,  and  consequently,  all  the  minute 
changes  which  take  place  in  these,  as  clearly  as  the  more  obvious  changes 
at  present  perceived  by  us ;  in  short,  if,  between  two  known  events,  we  had 
never  discovered  any  thing  intermediate  and  unknown,  forming  a  new  ante- 
cedent of  the  consequent  observed  before,  our  notion  of  a  cause  would  have 
been  very  different  lirom  that  mysterious  unintelligible  something  which  we 

*  Reoherche  de  la  Y(st\tk<,  Ht.  iv.  c.  U.— -Vol.  II.  p.  339. 
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DOW  conceive  it  to  be ;  and  we  should  then,  perhaps,  have  found  as  little 
difficulty  in  admitting  it  to  be  what  it  simply  and  truly  is, — only  another  name 
for  the  immediate  invariable  antecedent  of  any  event, — as  we  now  find  in 
admitting  the  form  of  a  body,  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  that  constitute  it. 

But, — ^I  have  said  in  my  Essay, — ^though  the  powers  of  created  things  be 
nothing  more  than  their  relation  to  certain  events  that  invariabty  attend  them, 
is  this  definition  consistent  with  the  notion  which  we  form  of  the  power  of 
the  Creator  ?  or,  is  not  his  efficiency  altogether  different  in  nature,  as  well 
as  in  degree  f  The  omnipotence  of  God,  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  bears 
to  every  created  power  the  same  relation  of  awful  superiority,  which  his 
mfinite  wisdom  and  goodness  bear  to  the  humble  knowledge  and  virtue  of 
his  creatures.  But  as  we  know  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  only  by  knowing 
what  that  human  wisdom  and  goodness  are,  which,  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tion, he  has  yet  permitted  to  know  and  adore  him, — so,  it  is  only  by  knowing 
created  power,  weak  and  limited  as  it  is,  that  we  can  rise  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  omnipotence.  In  contemplating  it,  we  consider  only  his  tvill,  as 
the  direct  arUecedeni  of  those  glorious  effects  which  the  universe  displays. 
The  power  of  God  is  not  any  thing  different  from  God ;  but  is  the  Almighty 
himself,  willing  whatever  seems  to  him  good,  and  creating  or  altering  all 
things  by  his  very  will  to  create  or  alter.  It  is  enough  for  our  devotion  to 
trace  every  where  the  chara'cters  of  the  divinity,— of  provident  arrangement 
prior  to  ttus  system  of  things, — ^and  to  know,  therefore,  that,  without  that 
divine  will  as  antecedent,  nothing  could  have  been.  Wherever  we  turn  our 
eyes, — to  the  earth— ^to  the  heavens — to  the  myriads  of  beings  that  live  and 
move  around  us— or  to  those  more  than  myriads  of  worlds,  which  seem 
themselves  almost  like  animated  inhabitants  of  the  infinity  through  which 
they  range, — above  us,  beneath  us,  on  every  side,  we  discover,  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  admits  not  of  doubt,  intelligence  and  design,  that  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  existence  of  every  thing  which  exists.  Yet,  when  we  analyse 
those  great,  but  obscure,  ideas  which  rise  in  our  mind,  while  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  creation  of  things,  we  feel,  that  it  is  still  only  a  sequence  of 
events  which  we  are  considering, — though  of  events,  the  magnitude  of  which 
allows  us  no  comparison,  because  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  those  earthly 
changes  which  fall  beneath  our  view.  We  do  not  see  any  third  circumstance 
existing  intermediately,  and  binding,  as  it  were,  the  will  of  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  to  the  things  which  are  to  be ;  we  conceive  only  the  divine  trill 
itsdfy  as  if  made  visible  to  our  imagination,  and  all  nature  at  the  very  mo- 
ment rising  round.  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  case  of  the  divine  agency,  as 
well  as  in  every  other  instance  of  causation,  the  introduction  of  any  circum- 
stance, as  a  bond  of  closer  connexion,  would  only  furnish  a  new  phenomenon 
to  be  itself  connected ;  but  even  though  it  were  possible  to  conceive  the 
closer  connexion  of  such  a  third  circumstance,  as  is  supposed  to  constitute 
the  inexplicable  efficiency  between  the  wUl  of  the  Creator  and  the  rise  of 
the  universe,  it  would  diminish,  indeed,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  supposed 
to  elevate,  the  majesty  of  the  person,  and  of  the  scene.  Our  feeling  of 
his  omnipotence  is  not  rendered  stronger  by  the  elevation  of  the  complicated 
process ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  succession  of  the  object  to 
the  desire,  which  impresses  the  force  of  the  omnipotence  on  our  mind ;  and 
it  is  to  the  divine  agency,  therefore,  that  the  representation  of  instant  se- 
quence seems  peculiarly  suited,  as  if  it  were  more  emphatically  powerfuK 
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Such  is  the  great  chann  of  the  celebrated  passage  of  (Senesis,  descriptive 
of  the  creation  of  light.  It  is  from  stating  nothing  more  than  the  antecedent 
and  consequent,  that  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  description  is  derived. 
God  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  We  imagine  nothing  intermediate.  In  our 
highest  contemplation  of  his  power,  we  believe  only,  that,  when  He  ufUled 
creation,  a  world  arose  ;  and  that,  m  all  future  time,  His  will  to  create  can- 
not exist,  without  being  followed  by  the  instant  rise  into  being  of  whatever 
He  may  have  willed ;  that  his  will  to  destroy  any  thing,  will  be,  in  like 
manner,  followed  by  its  non-exbtence ;  and  His  will  to  vary  the  course  of 
things,  by  miraculous  appearances.  The  will  is  the  only  necessary  previous 
cJianse }  and  that  Being  has  almighty  power,  whose  every  will  is  imme* 
diat^  and  inymably  fouawed  by  the  existence  of  its  object. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

ON  HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEORY. 

The  observations  which  I  have  already  made  on  paufer^  gentlemen,  have, 
I  hope,  shown  you,  both  what  it  truly  is,  and  the  sources  of  that  iUusion, 
which  leads  us  to  regard  it  as  something  more  mysterious. 

The  principal  source  of  this  illusion,  we  found  to  be  our  incapacity  of 
distinguishing  the  minute  elements  of  bodies, — ^that  leads  us,  in  a  manner, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  recapitulate,  to  suspect  constantly  some  inter- 
mediate and  unobserved  objects  and  events,  between  the  parts  of  sequences, 
which  we  truly  observe,  and,  by  the  mfluence  of  this  habit,  to  transfer,  at 
least,  the  notion  of  power,  from  the  antecedent  which  we  observe,  to  the 
supposed  more  direct  antecedent,  which  we  only  imagine,  and  to  consider 
the  causes  of  events  as  some  unknown  circumstances,  that  exist  between  all 
the  antecedents  which  we  know,  and  the  consequents  which  we  know,  and 
connect  these  together  in  mysterious  union. 

The  same  imperfection  of  our  senses,  which,  from  our  incapacity  of  dis* 
covering  all  the  minute  elements,  and  consequently  all  the  minute  elementary 
changes,  in  bodies,  leads  us  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  power  and  causa- 
tion, has  tended,  in  like  manner,  to  produce  a  fondness  for  hypotheses,  which, 
without  rendering  the  observed  phenomena,  in  any  respect,  more  intelligible, 
only  render  them  more  complicated,  and  increase  the  very  difficulty,  which 
they  are  supposed  to  diminbh. 

Of  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  is  a  very  injurious  one  to  the  pro- 
gress of  sound  philosophy,  I  must  request  your  attention  to  a  little  fuller 
elucidation.  To  know  well,  what  hypotheses  truly  are  in  themselves,  and 
what  it  is  which  they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena,  is,  I  am 
convinced,  the  surest  of  all  preservatives  against  that  too  ready  assent,  which 
you  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  give  to  them ;  and  to  ^uard  you  from  the 
ready  adoption  of  such  loose  conclusions,  in  the  reasonmgs  oi  others,  and 
from  the  tendency  to  similar  rashness  of  arrangement  and  inference,  in  your 
own  speculative  inquiries,  b  to  perform  for  you  the  most  important  office 
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that  can  be  performed,  for  the  regulation,  both  of  your  present  studies,  and 
of  those  maturer  investigations,  to  which,  I  trust,  your  present  studies  are  to 
lead. 

I  have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  you,  in  what  manner  we  are  led 
to  believe,  that  we  explain  the  sequence  of  two  events,  by  stating  some  inter- 
mediate event.  If  asked,  How  it  is  that  we  hear  a  voice  at  a  distance,  or 
see  a  distant  object  ?  we  inunediately  answer,  Because  the  primary  vibration 
of  the  organs  of  speech  is  propagated  in  succes»ve  vibrations  through  the 
intervening  air,  and  because  light  is  reflected  or  emitted  from  the  distant 
object  to  the  eye  ;  and  he  who  bears  this  answer,  which  is  obviously  nothbg 
more  than  the  statement  of  Imother  eflfect,  or  series  of  effects,  that  takes 
place  before  that  particular  effect,  concerning  which  the  question  is  put,  is 
perfecUy  satisfied,  for  the  time,  with  the  acquisition  which  he  has  made,  and 
thinks,  that  he  now  knows,  how  it  is,  that  we  hear  and  see.  To  know  why 
a  succession  of  events  takes  place,  is  thus  at  length  conceived  by  us,  to  be 
the  same  thing,  as  to  know  some  other  changes,  or  series  of  changes,  which 
take  place  between  them ;  and  with  this  opinion,  as  to  the  necessary  presence 
of  some  intervening  and  connecting  link,  it  is  very  natural,  that,  when  we 
can  no  longer  state  or  imagine  any  thing  which  intervenes,  we  should  feel  as 
if  the  sequence  itself  was  less  intelligible,  though  unquestionably,  when  we 
can  state  some  intervening  circumstance,  we  have  merely  found  a  new  ante- 
cedent in  the  train  of  physical  events,  so  as  to  have  now  ttoo  antecedents 
and  consequents,  instead  of  one  simple  antecedent  and  consequent,  and  have 
thus  only  doubled  our  supposed  mystery,  instead  of  removing  it. 

Since  it  does  appear  to  us,  however,  to  remove  the  very  mystery  which 
it  doubles,  it  is  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  our  general  practice  of  philo- 
sophizing, as  if  it  did  remove  it.  If  we  suppose  the  intervention  of  some 
unknown  cause,  in  every  phenomenon  which  we  perceive,  we  must  be 
equally  desirous  of  discovering  that  unknown  cause,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  intermediate, — and,  when  this  is  not  easily  discoverable,  we  roust  feel  a 
strong  tendency  to  divine  what  it  is,  and  to  acauiesce,  mcnre  readily  than  we 
should  otherwise  have  done,  in  the  certainty  of  what  we  have  only  imagined, 
— always,  of  course,  imagining  the  cause,  which  seems  to  have  most  analogy 
to  the  observed  effect. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  that  illusion,  from  which  the  love  of  hypotheses 
flows, — as  seeming,  by  the  intervention  of  a  new  antecedent,  to  render  more 
intelligible  the  sequences  of  events  that  are  obviously  before  us, — though  all 
which  is  truly  done,  is  to  double  the  number  of  antecedents ;  and  therefore, 
to  double,  instead  of  removing  the  difliculty,  that  is  supposed  to  be  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  a  simple  sequence  of  events.  A  stone  tends  to  the 
ground — ^tbat  it  should  have  this  tenaencyy  in  c-onsequence  of  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  earth,  appears  to  us  most  wonderful ;  and  we  think,  that  it 
would  be  much  less  wonderful,  if  we  could  discover  the  presence,  though  it 
were  the  mere  presence^  of  something  else.  We  therefore,  in  our  mind,  run 
over  every  circumstance  analogous,  to  discover  something  which  we  may 
consider  as  present,  that  may  represent  to  our  imagmation  the  cause  which  we 
seek.  The  effect  of  impulse^  in  producing  motion,  we  know  by  coostant 
experience  ;  and,  as  the  motion,  which  it  produces,  in  a  particular  direction, 
seems  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  stone  in  its  particular  direction,  we 
conceive,  that  the  motion  of  a  stone,  in  its  fall  to  the  earth,  is  rendered  more 
intelligible,  by  the  imagbed  intervention  of  some  impelling  body.    The  cir- 
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cumstances,  which  we  observe,  however,  are  maDifestlyinconsistent  with  the 
siippoaif  ion  of  the  impulse  of  any  very  gross  matter.  The  analogies  of  gross 
matter  are  according^  excluded  from  our  thoughts,  and  we  suppose  the  im- 
pulse to  proceed  firom  some  very  subde  fluid,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
ether  J  or  any  other  name  which  we  may  choose  to  invent  for  it.  The 
hypodiesis  is  founded,  you  will  observe,  on  the  mere  analogy  of  another 
species  of  motion,  and  which  would  account  for  gravitation  by  the  impulse 
of  some  fine  fluid.  It  b  evident,  that  there  may  be,  in  this  way,  as  many 
hypotheses  to  explain  a  single  fact,  as  there  have  been  circumstances  analo- 
gous observed  in  all  ^e  various  phenomena  of  nature.  Accordingly,  anotbei; 
set  of  philosophers,  instead  of  explaining  gravitation  by  the  analogy  of  tm- 
ptdse^  have  had  recourse  to  another  analogy,  still  more  mtimately  familiar  to 
us — that  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  We  are  able  to  move  our  limbs  by  our 
mere  volition.  The  mind,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  can  produce  motion  in 
matter ;  and  it  is  hence  some  interposed  spiritual  agent  which  produces  all 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation.  Every  orb,  in  its  revolution  on  its  axis,  or  in 
its  great  journey  through  the  heavens,  has,  according  to  this  system  of  phi* 
iosopbical  mjrthology,  some  peculiar  genius^  or  directing  spirit,  that  regulates 
its  course,  in  the  same  manner  as,  of  old,  tiie  universe  itself  was  considered 
as  one  enormous  animal,  performing  its  various  movements  by  its  own  vital 
energies.  It  is  the  influence  of  this  analogy  of  our  own  muscular  motions, 
as  obedient  to  our  volition, — ^together  with  the  mistaken  belief  of  adding 
greater  honour  to  the  divine  Omnipotent, — ^which  has  led  a  very  large  class 
of  philosophers  to  ascribe  every  change  in  the  universe,  material  or  intel- 
lectual, not  to  the  on^nsl  foresight  and  arrangement  merely,-— the  irresistible 
evidence  of  which  even  the  impiety  that  professes  to  question  it  mtut 
secretly  admit, — ^but  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  Creator  and  Sovereign 
of  the  world,— 

^  "  The  miffbty  Hand, 

That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  auent  spheres, 
Works  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots  streaming  thenoe 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring  ; 
Flincs  from  the  son  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ;    . 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life.'* 

So  prone  is  the  mind  to  complicate  every  phenomenon,  by  the  insertion 
of  imagined  causes,  in  the  simple  sequences  of  physical  events,  that  one 
hypothesis  may  often  be  said  to  involve  m  it  many  other  hypotheses,  invented 
for  the  explanation  of  that  very  phenomenon,  which  is  adduced  in  explana- 
tion of  another  phenomenon,  as  simple  as  itself.  The  production  of  muscular 
motion  by  the  will,  which  is  the  source  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  spiritual 
agency,  in  every  production  of  motion,-  or  change,  in  the  universe,  has  itself 
given  occasion  to  innumerable  speculations  of  this  kind.  Indeed,  on  no 
subject  has  the  imagination  been  more  fruitful  of  fancies,  that  have  been 
strangely  given  to  the  world  unc|er  the  name  of  philosophy.  Though  you 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  widi  the  minute  nomenclature  of  ana- 
tomy, you  yet  all  know,  that  tiiere  are  parts  termed  muscles,  and  other  parts 
termed  nerves,  and  that  it  is  by  the  contraction  of  our  muscles  that  our  limbs 
are  moved.  The  nerves,  distributed  to  the  difllerent  muscles,  are  evidently 
instrumental  to  their  contraction ;  since  the  destruction  of  the  nerve  puts  an 
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eod  to  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  consequently  to  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  limb.  But  what  is  the  influence  that  is  propagated  along 
the  nerve,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  propagated  f  For  explaining  this  most 
familiar  of  all  phenomena,  there  is  scarcely  any  class  of  phenomena  in  nature, 
to  the  analogy  of  which  recourse  has  not  been  had, — ^the  vibration  of  musical 
chords, — ^the  coiling  or  uncoiling  of  springs, — the  motion  of  elastic  fluids, 
electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism ; — ^and  the  result  of  so  many  hypotheses^ — 
after  all  the  labour  of  striving  to  adapt  them  to  the  phenomena,  and  the  still 
greater  labour  of  striving  to  prove  them  exactly  adapted,  when  they  were  far 
irom  being  so— -has  been  the  return  to  the  simple  fady  that  muscular  motion 
follows  a  certain  state  of  the  nerve  ; — ^in  the  same  manner,  as  the  result  of 
all  the  similar  labour,  that  has  been  employed  to  account,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  for  gravitation,  has  been  a  return  to  the  simple  fact,  that,  at  aU  visible 
distances  observed,  the  bodies  in  nature  tend  toward  each  other. 

The  mere  sequence  of  one  event  after  another  event,  is,  however,  too 
easily  conceived,  and  has  too  little  in  it  of  that  cdhiplication,  which  at  onc^ 
busies  and  delights  us,  to  allow  the  mind  to  rest  in  it  long.  It  must  for  ever 
have  something  to  disentangle,  and,  therefore,  something  which  is  perplexed ; 
for,  such  is  the  strange  nature  of  man,  that  the  simplicity  of  truth,  which 
might  seem  to  be  its  essential  charm, — and  which  renders  it  doubly  valuable, 
in  relation  to  the  weakness  of  his  faculties, — is  the  very  circumstance  that 
renders  it  least  attractive  to  him  ;  and  though,  in  his  analysis  of  every  thing 
that  is  compound  in  matter,  or  involved  in  thought,  he  constantly  flatters 
himself,  that  it  is  this  very  simplicity,  which  he  love?  and  seeks,  he  yet,  when 
he  arrives  at  absolute  simplicity^  feels  an  equal  tendency  to  turn  away  from 
it,  and  gladly  prefers  to  it  any  thing  that  is  more  mysterious,  merely  because 
it  is  mysterious.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  said  one,  who  knew  our  nature  well, 
^'  that,  if  the  majority  of  mankind  could  be  made  to  see  the  order  of  the 
universe,  such  as  it  is,  as  they  would  not  remark  in  it  any  virtues  attached 
to  certain  numbers,  nor  any  properties  inherent  in  certain  planets,  nor  fatali- 
ties, in  certain  times  and  revolutions  of  these,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
restrain  themselves,  on  the  sight  of  this  admirable  regularity  and  beauty, 
from  crying  out  with  astonishment,  What,  is  this  all  f^^ 

For  the  fidelity  df  this  picture,  in  which  Fontenelle  has  so  justly  repre- 
sented one  of  tlie  common  weaknesses  of  our  intellectual  nature,  we  unfor- 
tunately need  not  refer  to  the  majority  of  mankind  alone,  to  whom,  it  may 
be  said,  almost  with  equal  truth,  that  every  thing  is  wonderful,  and  that 
nothing  is  wonderful.  The  feeling  which  it  describes  exists  even  in  the  most 
philosophic  mind,  and  had  certainly  no  decreased  mfluence  even  on  that 
mind  which  described  it  so  truly,  when  it  employed  all  its  great  powers,  in 
still  striving  to  support  the  cumbrous  system  of  the  Vortices^  against  the 
simple  theory  of  atiractuni.  Even  Newton  himself,  whose  transcendent 
intellect  was  so  fitted  to  perceive  the  sublimity,  which  simplification  adds  to 
every  thing  that  is  trtily  great  in  itself,  yet  showed,  by  his  query  with  respect 
to  the  agency  of  ether,  that  he  was  not  absolutely  exempt  from  that  human 
infirmity  of  which  I  speak ;  and  though  philosophers  may  now  be  considered 
as  almost  unanimous  with  respect  to  gravitation,^n  considering  it  as  the 
mere  tendency  of  bodies  towards  each  other,  we  yet  in  admiring  this  ten- 
dency which  we  perceive,  feel  some  reluctance  to  admit  a  mere  fact,  that 
presents  itself  so  simply  to  our  conception,  and  would  be  better  pleased  if 
any  other  mode  could  be  pointed  out,  by  which,  with  some  decent  appear- 
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ance  of  reason  on  its  side,  the  same  effect  could  seem  to  be  brought  about, 
by  a  natural  apparatus,  better  suited  to  grati^  our  passion  for  the  complicated 
and  the  wonderful.  Though  the  tlieory  of  Vortices  can  scarcely  be  said 
now  to  have  any  lingering  defender  left,  there  is  a  constant  tendency,  and  a 
tendency  which  requires  all  our  philosophy  to  repress  it,— -to  relapse  into  the 
supposition  of  a  great  ethereal  fluid,  by  the  immense  ocean,  or  immense 
streams,  of  which  the  phenomena  now  ascribed  to  gravitation  may  be  ex- 
plained, and  we  have  no  objection  to  fill  the  whole  boundless  void  of  the 
universe  with  an  infinite  profusion  of  this  invisible  matter,  merely  that  we 
may  think,  with  more  comfort,  that  we  know  how  a  feather  falls  to  the 
ground  ; — though  the  fall  of  the  feather,  after  this  magnificent  cast  of  con- 
trivance, would  still  be  as  truly  inexplicable  as  at  present ;  and  though  many 
other  difficulties  must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  in  addition.  It  is  only  b 
geometry  that  we  readily  allow  a  straight  line  to  be  the  shortest  that  can  be 
drawn  between  any  two  points.  In  the  physics  of  mind,  or  of  matter,  we  are 
far  from  allowing  this.  We  prefer  to  it  ahnost  any  curve  that  is  presented 
to  us  by  others^ — and,  without  all  doubt,  any  curve  which  we  have  described 
ourselves ;  and  we  boldly  maintain,  and,  which  is  yet  more  fairly  believed, 
that  we  have  found  out  a  shorter  road^  merely  because,  in  our  philosophical 
peregrination,  we  have  chosen  to  journey  many  miles  about,  and  in  our  delight 
of  gazing  on  new  objects,  have  never  thought  of  measuring  the  ground  which 
we  have  trod. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  the  consideration  of  the  simple  antecedents, 
and  consequents  which  nature  exhibits,  it  is  not  the  mere  complication  of 
these,  by  the  introduction  of  new  intervening  substances  or  events,  which 
obtains  from  the  mind  so  ready  an  adoption  of  hypotheses.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  sort  of  false  simplification  in  the  introduction  of  hypotheses,  which 
itself  aids  the  illusion  of  the  mystery.  I  term  the  simplification  fodse^  be- 
cause it  is  not  m  the  phenomena  themselves,  but  in  our  mode  of  conceiving 
them.  It  is  certainly  far  more  simple,  in  nature^  that  bodies  should  have  a 
tendency  toward  each  other,  than  that  there  should  be  oceans  of  a  subtle 
fluid  circulating  around  them  in  vortices,— or  streams  of  such  a  fluid  pro- 
jected continually  on  them  from  some  unknown  source,  merely  to  produce 
the  same  exact  motions  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  tendency 
in  the  bodies  themselves.  But  the  interposition  of  all  this  immensity  of 
matter,  to  account  for  the  fall  of  a  feather  or  rain-drop,  cumbrous  as  the 
contrivance  mttst  be  allowed  to  be,  is  yet,  in  one  respect,  more  simple  to  our 
conception,  because,  instead  of  two  classes  of  phenomena,  those  of  gravis 
tajtion  and  of  impulse^  we  have,  in  referring  all  to  imptdse^  only  one  general 
class.  Man  loves  what  is  simple  mtecA,  but  he  loves  what  is  mysterious  more; 
and  a  mighty  ocean  of  ether,  operating  invisibly  in  all  the  visible  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  has  thus  a  sort  of  double  charm,  by  uniting  the  talse  simpli- 
fication, of  which  I  have  spoken,  with  abundance  of  real  mysterjK.  This 
mixture  of  the  simple  and  the  mysterious,  is,  in  some  measure,  like  the  mix- 
ture of  uniformitv  with  diversity,  that  is  so  delightful  in  works  of  art.  How- 
ever pleasing  objects  may  separately  be,  we  are  soon  wearied  with  wandering 
over  them,  when,  from  their  extreme  irregularity,  we  cannot  eraup  them  in 
any  distinct  assemblage,  or  discover  some  slight  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole;  and  we  are  still  sooner,  and  more  painfully  fatigued,  when  every 
object  which  we  see  is  in  exact  symmetry  with  some  other  object.  In  like 
manner,  the  mind  would  be  perplexed  and  oppressed,  if  it  were  to  conceive 
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a  great  multitude  of  objects  or  circumstances,  concurring  in  the  production 
of  one  observed  event.  But  it  feels  a  sort  of  dissatisfaction  also,  when  the 
sequences  of  events  which  it  observes,  are  reduced  to  the  mere  antecedents 
and  consequents  of  which  they  consist,  and  must  have  a  little  more  campli- 
cation  to  flatter  it  with  the  belief,  that  it  has  learned  something  which  it  is 
important  to  have  learned.  To  know  that  a  withered  leaf  falls  to  the  ground, 
is  to  know,  what  the  very  vulgar  know,  as  well  as  ourselves ;  but  an  ocean 
of  eiher^  whirling  it  downward,  is  something  of  which  the  vulgar  have  no 
conception,  and  gives  a  kind  of  mysterious  magnificence  to  a  very  simple 
event,  which  makes  us  think,  that  our  knowledge  is  greater,  because  we 
have  given,  in  our  imagination,  a  sort  of  cumbrous  magnitude  to  the  pheno- 
menon itself. 

That  hypotheses,  in  that  wide  sense  of  the  word  which  implies  every  thing 
conjectural,  are  without  use  in  philosophy,  it  would  be  absurd  to  afiirm,  since 
every  inquiry  may,  in  that  wide  sense,  be  said  to  pre-suppose  them,  and 
must  always  pre-suppose  them  if  the  inquiry  have  any  object.  They  are 
of  use,  however,  not  as  superseding  investigation,  but  as  directing  investiga- 
tion to  certain  objects, — ^not  as  telling  us,  what  we  are  to  believe,  but  as 
pointing  out  to  us  what  we  are  to  endeavour  to  ascertain.  An  hypothesis, 
m  this  view  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  reason  for  making  one  experiment 
or  observation  rather  than  another;  and  it  is  evident,  tliat,  without  some 
reason  of  this  kind,  as  experiment  and  observations  are  almost  infinite,  in- 
quiry would  be  altogether  profitless.  To  make  experiments  at  random,  is 
not  to  philosophize ;  it  becomes  philosophy,  only  when  the  experiments  are 
made  with  a  certain  view ;  and  to  make  them  with  any  particular  view,  is  to 
suppose  the  presence  of  something,  the  operation  of  which  they  will  tend 
either  to  prove  or  disprove.  When  Torricelli,  for  example, — ^proceeding 
on  the  observation  previously  made,  by  Galileo,  with  respect  to  the  limited 
height  to  which  water  could  be  made  to  rise  in  a  pump, — ^that  memorable 
observation,  which  demonstrated,  at  last,  after  so  many  ages  of  errors,  what 
ought  not  for  a  single  moment  to  have  required  to  be  demonstrated  ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  horror  of  a  void  ascribed  to  nature^when,  proceeding  in 
this  memorable  observation,  Torricelli  made  his  equally  memorable  experi- 
ment with  respect  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  supported  in  an 
inverted  tube,  and  found,  on  comparison  of  tlieir  specific  gravities,  the  co- 
lumns of  mercury  and  water  to  be  exactly  equiponderant,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  led  to  the  experiment  with  the  mercury  by  the  supposition,  that  the 
rise  of  fluids  in  vacuo  was  occasioned  by  some  counterpressure,  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  supported,  and  that  the  column  of  mercury,  therefore, 
should  be  less  in  height  than  the  column  of  water,  in  the  exact  inverse  ratio 
of  their  specific  gravities,  by  which  the  counterpressure  was  to  be  sustained. 
To  conceive  the  air,  which  was  then  universally  regarded  as  essentially  light, 
to  be  not  light  but  heavy,  so  as  to  press  on  the  fluid  beneath,  was,  at  that 
time,  to  make  as  bold  a  supposition  as  could  be  made.  It  was  indeed,  a 
temporary  hypothesis,  even  when  it  led  to  that  experimental  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  which  proved  it  for  ever  after  not  to  be  hypotlietical. 

An  hypothesis,  then,  in  the  first  stage  of  inquiry,  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  sound  philosophy,  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  it.  But  it  is  es- 
sential only  in  this  first  stage,  as  suggesting  what  is  afterwards  to  be  verified 
or  disproved  ;  and,  when  the  experiments  or  observations  to  which  it  directs 
09  do  not  verify  it,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  entertained,  even  as  an  hypothesis. 
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If  we  observe  a  phenomenon,  which  we  never  have  observed  before,  H  is  aln 
solutely  impossible  for  us  not  to  thmk  of  the  analogous  cases  which  we  mav 
have  seen ;  since  they  are  suggested  by  a  principle  of  association,  which  is 
as  truly  a  part  of  our  constitution,  as  the  senses  with  which  we  perceived  the 
phenomenon  itself;  and,  if  any  of  these  analogies  strike  us  as  remarkably 
coincident,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  not  to  imagine,  that  the  cause, 
which  we  knew  in  that  former  instance,  may  also  be  present  in  this  analogi- 
cal instance,  and  that  they  f7u?y,  therefore,  both  be  reduced  to  the  same 
class.  To  stop  here,  and,  from  this  mere  analogy,  to  infer  positive  identic 
of  the  causes,  and  to  follow  out  the  possible  consequences  in  innumerable 
applications,  would  be  to  do,  as  many  zreat  artists  in  systematizing  have 
done.  What  a  philosopher,  of  sounder  views,  however,  would  do  in  such  a 
case,  is  very  different.  He  v^ould  assume,  indeed,  as  possible^  or  perhaps 
zsprchable^  the  existence  of  the  supposed  cause.  But  he  would  assume  it 
only  to  direct  his  examination  of  its  reality,  by  investigating,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  from  past  experience,  what  the  circumstances  would  have  been,  io 
every  respect,  if  the  cause  supposed  had  been  actually  present ;  and,  even 
if  these  were  all  found  to  be  exacdv  coincident,  diough  he  would  think  the 
presence  of  the  cause  more  probable,  he  would  be  very  far  from  considering 
It  as  certain,  and  would  still  endeavour  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fallacy,  by 
watchbg  the  circumstances,  should  they  again  recur,  and  varying  them,  by 
experiment,  in  every  possible  way. 

This  patience  and  caution,  however,  essential  as  they  are  to  just  philoso- 
phizing, require,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  slight  efibrts  of  self-denial,  but  of  a 
self-denial  which  is  as  necessary  to  intellectual  exceDence  as  the  various  moral 
species  of  self-denial  are  to  excellence  and  virtue. 

'^  Mr.  Locke,  1  think,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  '^  mentions  an  eminent  musician, 
who  believed  diat  Crod  created  the  word  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh, 
because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in  music.  I  myself,"  he  continues,  ^  knew 
one  of  that  profession,  who  thought  that  there  could  be  only  three  parts  in 
harmony,  toLwit,  bass,  tenor,  and  treble;  because  there  are  but  three  persons 
in  the  Trinity."* 

The  minds  that  could  be  satisfied  with  analogies  so  very  slight,  must, 
indeed,  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philosophic  inquiry; 
and  yet  how  many  systems  have  been  advanced  in  different  ages,  admired 
by  multitudes,  who  knew  them  only  by  name,  and  still  more  revered  by  the 
philosophers,  who  gloried  in  adopting  them,  that  have  been  founded  on  ana* 
k>^es  almost  as  slight. 

'^  The  philosophers  who  form  hypothetical  systems  of  the  universe,  and 
of  all  its  most  secret  laws,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  lively  similes,  "  are 
like  our  travellers  that  go  to  Constantinople,  and  think  that  they  must  tell  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  seraglio.  They  pretend  to  know  every  thing  which 
passes  within  it — the  whole  secret  history  of  the  Sultan  and  his  favourites, 
and  they  have  seen  nothing  but  its  outside  walls." 

In  one  respect,  however,  philosophers,  in  their  hypothetical  systems,  far 
outdo  the  travellers  to  Constantinople.  They  not  merely  tell  us  secrets  of 
nature,  which  they  have  no  opportmiity  of  learning,  but  they  believe  the 
very  tales  of  their  own  fancy.  To  see  any  usual  phenomenon,  is,  indeed, 
to  wonder  at  it,  at  first ;  but  to  explain  it,  is  almost  the  very  next  step, 
reason  serving  rather  to  defend  the  explanation,  when  it  is  made,  than  to 

*  On  the  Powen  of  the  Human  Mind,  Essay  vi.  Cl^ap.  vilL  Vol.  11.  p.  334.  8to.  •diZ. 
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assifl  greatly  in  making  it ;  and,  in  many  cases,  each  phikscmfaer  has  hk 
separate  explanation,  on  which  he  is  disposed  to  put  as  much  refiance,  as  on 
the  certainty  of  the  fact  itself,  not  abandonmg  the  hypothesis,  even  though 
the  fact  should  prove  to  have  been  diftrent,  but  making  it  bend,  with  a 
happy  pliability,  to  all  the  diversities  discovered,  so  as  at  last,  perhaps,  to 
account  for  circumstances  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  it  was  originally 
invented  to  explain.  "  I  have  heard,"  says  Condillac,  ^^  of  a  philosopher, 
who  had  the  happmess  of  thinking  that  he  had  discovered  a  principle,  which 
was  to  explain  all  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  chemistry ;  and  wno,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  self-congratulation,  hastened  to  communicate  his  discovery  to 
a  skilful  chemist.  The  chemist  had  the  kindness  to  listen  to  him,  and  then 
calmly  told  him,  that  there  was  but  one  unfortunate  circumstanife  for  his 
discovery,  which  was,  that  the  chemical  faet^^  were  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  he  had  supposed.  Well  then,  said  the  philosopher,  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  me  tohai  they  are,  that  I  ma^  explam  them  by  my  system."*  To 
diose  who  know  that  fondness  for  conjecture,  which  mav  almost  be  said  to 
be  a  sort  of  intellectual  appetite,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  wonders  which 
Swift  tells  us  of  his  fabled  Houynhnhms,  that  marks  them  more  strongly  as 
a  different  race  from  mankind,  than  the  total  absence  of  hypothesis  irom 
their  systems  of  knowledge. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Gulliver,  "  it  was  with  extreme  difficult  that  I  could 
bring  my  master  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  opintonj  or  how  a 
point  could  be  disputable ;  because  reason  taught  us  to  affirm  or  deny  only 
when  we  are  certain  ;  and  beyond  our  knowledge  we  cannot  do  either.  So 
that  controversies,  wranglings,  disputes,  and  positiveness,  in  false  or  dubious 
proposidons,  are  evils  unknown  among  the  Houynhnhms.  In  the  like  man- 
ner, when  I  used  to  explain  to  him  our  several  systems  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, he  would  laugh,  that  a  creature  pretending  to  reason,  should  value  itself 
upon  the  knowledge  of  other  people's  conjectures,  and  in  things,  where  that 
knowledge,  if  it  were  certain,  could  be  of  no  use.  Wherein  he  agreed 
entirely  with  the  sentiments  of  Socrates,  as  Plato  delivers  them,  which  I 
mention  as  the  highest  honour  I  can  do  that  Prince  of  philosophers.  I  have 
often  since  reflected  what  destruction  such  a  doctrine  would  make  in  the 
libraries  of  Europe,  and  how  many  paths  to  fame  would  be  then  shut  up  in 
the  learned  world."f 

While  I  wish  to  caution  you  against  a  fondness  for  hypotheses,  by  showing 
you,  not  merely  that  they  are  liable  to  error, — for  inquiry,  of  every  kind, 
must  be  so  in  some  degree, — but  that,  in  truth,  they  leave  ihe  real  difficulty 
of  the  succession  of  the  observed  consequents  to  the  observed  antecedents 
as  great  as  before,  and  only  add,  to  the  supposed  difficulty  of  explaining  one 
sequence,  the  necessity  of  explaining  a  seauence  additional, — ^I  must  remark, 
at  the  same  time,  that  what  is  commonly  termed  theory^  in  opposition  to 
kypoAesisf  is  far  from  heins  so  different  from  it  as  is  commonly  represented, 
— at  least,  in  the  very  wioe  application  which  is  usually  made  of  it.  We 
are  told,  by  those  who  lay  down  rules  of  philosophizing,  that  the  object  of 
philosophy  is,  to  observe  particulars,  and,  from  these,  to  frame  general  laws, 
which  may,  again,  be  applied  to  the  explanation  of  particulars ;  and  the  view 
which  is  thus  given  of  the  real  province  of  philosophy  is  undoubtedly  a  just 
one ;— but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  die  language  which  may  deceive  you, 

*  Traits  des  Syat^met,  chap.  lii.  Vol.  II.  p.  372. 

t  Timyeb,  Part  iv.  chap.  8.    Swift's  Worka,  edit,  Nichols,  Vol.  iz.  p.  900. 
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aad  with  reisped  tb  which,  therefore^  it  is  necessary  for  y<Ni  to  be  oo  youlr 
guard.  If,  by  the  term  general  law^  be  meant  the  agreement  in  some  con»- 
mon  circumstances  fX  a  number  of  events  observed^  there  can  be  no  question 
that  we  proceed  safely  in  framing  it,  and  that  what  we  bare  akeady  found  m  a 
number  of  events,  must  be  apphcable  to  that  number  of  events ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as,  after  combining  m  the  term  ammal  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep  agree,  we  cannot  err  in  applying  the  term  animal  to 
a  dog,  a  horse,  a  sheep.  But  the  only  particulars  to  which,  in  this  case,  we 
can,  with  perfect  confidence,  apply  a  general  law,  are  the  very  particulars 
that  have  been  before  observed  by  us.  If  it  be  understood  as  more  general 
than  the  circumstances  observed,  and  therefore,  capable  of  being  appbed 
with  perfect  certainty  to  the  explanation  of  new  phenomena,  we  evidently,  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  general  law  is  applied  beyond  the  circumstances 
observed,  proceed  on  mere  supposition,  as  truly,  as  in  any  hypothesis  which 
we  could  have  firamed ;  and  though  the  supposidon  may  be  more  and  more 
certain,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  thus  generalized,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  curcumstance  which  can  be  supposed,  in  the  new  case,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  it,  it  never  can  amount  to  «ctual  certainty.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort.  That  bodies  tend 
to  each  other,  in  aU  circumgkMees,  with  a  force  increasing  directly  as  their 
quantities,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances,  may  seem  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  indeed,  from  the  mnumerable  facts  observed  on  our 
gk>be,  and  in  the  magnificent  extent  of  the  planetary  movements ;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  certain  at  all  distances,  in  which  we  have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  observations, — as  it  seems  to  be  verified  in  the  heiehts 
of  our  atmosphere,  and  in  the  distances  of  the  planets,  in  their  orbits,  mm 
the  sun,  and  from  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  refer,  for 
possible  exceptions,  to  spaces  that  are  beyond  our  observation ;  since,  on  the 
surface  of  our  own  earth,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  the  law  does  not  hold 
universatty..  Every  quiescent  mass  that  is  capable  of  greater  compression, 
and  of  wluch  the  particles,  therefore,  before  that  compression,  are  not  in 
absolute  contact,  shows  sufBcientiy,  that  the  principle  of  attraction,  which, 
of  itself,  would  have  brought  them  into  actual  contact,  must  have  ceased  to 
operate,  while  there  was  still  a  space  between  the  particles  that  would  have 
allowed  its  free  operation ;  and,  in  the  phenomena  of  dasticitVf  and  impulse 
in  general,  it  has  not  merely  ceased,  but  is  actually  reversed, — the  bodies 
which,  at  all  visible  distances,  exhibited  a  reciprocal  attraction^  now  exhibit- 
ing a  reciprocal  r«tn«Z«tan,  in  consequence  of  which  they  mutually  fly  off,  as 
readily  as  they  before  approached, — ^that  is  to  say,  the  tendency  of  bodies 
to  each  other  bemg  converted  into  a  tendency  from  each  other,  by  a  mere 
cbange-of  distance,  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable.  When  a  ball 
rebounds  fi:t>m  the  earth,  toward  which  it  moved  rapidly  before,' and  the 
gravitating  tendency  is  thus  evidendy  reversed,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  foreign  force,  what  eye,  though  it  be  aided  by  all  the  nicest  apparatus 
of  optical  art,  can  discover  the  lines  which  separate  those  infinitesimal  differ- 
ences of  proximity,  at  which  the  particles  oi  the  ball  still  continue  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  earth,  and  are  afterwards  driven  from  it  in  an  opposite 
direction ; — ^vet  the  phenomenon  itself  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  in  these 
spaces,  which  seem,  to  our  organs  of  sense,  so  completely  the  same,  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  them,  tne  reciprocal  tendencies 
of  the  particles  of  the  ball  and  of  the  earth  are  as  truly  opposite,  as  if  the 
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bws  of  gravitati<m  had,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  rebound  b^ins,  been 
rerersed  throueh  the  whole  system  of  the  wiiverse. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  strikme  proof  of  the 
danger  of  extending,  with  too  great  certainty,  a  general  law,  man  this  instant 
conversion  of  attraeiion  into  rqmbian  without  the  addition  of  any  new  bodies, 
without  any  change  in  the  nature  of  the  bodies  themselves,  and  a  change  of 
thrir  circumstances  so  very  slight,  as  tp  be  absolutely  indistinguishable,  but 
for  the  opposite  modons  that  result  from  it,  with  a  change  of  their  circum- 
stances. After  observing  the  gravity  of  bodies,  at  all  heights  of  our  atmos- 
phere, and  extending  our  survey  through  the  wide  spaces  of  our  solar 
^stem,— computmg  the  tendency  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  and  their  dis- 
turbing forces,  as  they  operate  on  each  other,— ^nd  finding  the  resulting 
motions  exactly  to  oorre^nd  with  those  which  we  had  predicted  by  theory ; 
— b  these  circumstances,  after  an  examination  so  extensive,  if  we  had 
affirmed,  as  an  universal  law  of  matter,  that,  at  all  distances,  bodies  tend 
toward  each  other,  we  should  have  considered  the  wideness  of  the  induction 
as  justifying  the  affirmation  ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  case,  we  find,  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  earth,  in  the  mutual  shocks  of  bodies,  and  in  their  very  rest, 
sufficient  evidence,  that,  in  making  the  universal  afiSrmation,  we  should  have 
reasoned  falsely.  There  is  no  theory,  then,  which,  if  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  new  phenomena,  is  not,  to  a  certain  degree,  conjectural ;  because 
it  must  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  what  was  true  m  certain  circum- 
stances, is  true  also  in  circumstances  that  have  not  been  observed.  It  admits 
of  certainty,  only  when  it  is  applied  to  the  very  substances  observed, — b  the 
veiy  circumstances  observed, — ^in  which  case,  it  may  be  strictly  said  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  general  term  to  the  particulars,  which 
we  have  before  agreed  to  comprehend  in  it.  Whatever  is  more  than  this  is 
truly  hypothetical, — ^the  difference  being,  that  we  commonly  give  the  name 
of  hypothesis  to  cases,  in  which  we  suppose  the  mtervention  of  some  sub- 
stance, of  the  existence  of  which,  as  present  in  the  [dienomenon,  we  have 
no  direct  proof,  or  of  some  additional  quality  of  a  substance  before  unob- 
served,— and  the  name  of  theory  to  cases,  which  do  not  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  any  substance,  that  is  not  actually  observed,  or  of  any  quality  that 
has  not  been  actually  observed,  but  merely  the  continuance,  in  certam  new 
circumstances,  of  tendencies  observed  in  other  circumstances.  Thus,  if  a 
planet  were  discovered  revolving  in  tlie  space  which  separates  the  orbits  of 
any  two  planets  at  present  known,  were  we  to  suppose  of  matter,  in  this  new 
situation,  that  it  would  be  subject  to  the  same  exact  law  of  gravitation,  to 
which  the  other  planets  were  known  to  be  subject,  and  to  predict  its  place 
in  the  heavens,  at  any  time,  according  to  this  law,  we  should  be  said  to  form 
a  theory  of  its  motions ;  as  we  should  not  take  for  granted  any  new  quality 
of  a  substance,  or  the  existence  of  any  substance  which  was  not  evidently 
present,  but  only  of  tendencies  observed  before  in  other  circumstances, — 
analogous  indeed,  but  not  absolutely  the  same.  We  should  be  said  to  form 
an  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  if,  makmg  the  same  prediction,  as  to  its  nootions, 
and  place  in  the  heavens,  at  any  given  time,  we  were  to  ascribe  the  centri- 
petal tendency,  which  confines  it  within  its  orbit,  to  the  impulse  of  ether,  or 
to  any  other  mechanical  cause.  The  terms,  however,  I  must  confess,  though 
the  distinctbn  which  I  have  now  stated  would  be,  in  all  cases,  a  very  con- 
venient one,  are  used  very  loosely,  not  in  conversation  merely,  but  in  the 
writings  of  philosophers,-«-an  hypothecs  often  meaning  nothing  more  than  a 
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theory,  to  which  we  have  not  given  our  assent, — and  a  theixry,  an  hypothesis 
which  we  have  adopted,  or  stiU  more,  one  which  we  have  formed  ourselves. 

A  theory,  then,  even  in  that  best  sense,  to  which  I  wish  it  accurately  con- 
fined, as  often  as  it  ventures  a  single  hair-breadth  beyond  the  line  of  former 
observation,  may  be  wrong,  as  an  hjrpothesis  mav  be  wrong.  But,  in  a 
theory,  in  this  sense  of  it,  there  are  both  less  risk  of  error,  and  less  extenave 
evil  from  error,  than  in  an  hypothesis.  There  is  less  risk  of  error,  because 
we  speak  only  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  that  must  be  allowed  actually  to 
exist ;  and  the  evil  of  error  is,  for  the  same  reascMi,  less  extensive,  since  it 
must  be  confined  to  this  single  point ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  imagine  falsely 
the  presence  of  some  third  substance,  our  supposition  mieht  involve  as  many 
errors,  as  that  substance  has  qualities ;  since  we  should  be  led  to  suppose, 
and  expect,  some  or  all  of  the  other  consequences,  which  usually  attend  it, 
when  really  present. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  verv  long  discussion  is, 
that  we  should  use  hypotheses  to  suggest  and  direct  inquiry,  not  to  terminate 
or  supersede  it ;  and  that,  in  theorizing, — as  the  chance  of  error,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  general  law,  diminishes,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  analo- 
gous cases,  in  which  it  is  observed  to  hold, — ^we  should  not  form  any  general 
proposition,  till  after  as  wide  an  induction,  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make ; 
ancl,  in  the  subsequent  application  of  it  to  particulars,  should  never  content 
ourselves,  in  any  new  circumstances,  with  the  mere  probability,  however 
high,  which  this  application  of  it  affi>rds,  while  it  is  possible  for  us  to  verify, 
or  disprove  it,  by  actual  experiment. 


LECTURE  IX* 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOUR  PRECEDING  LECTURES ;  AND  APPLI- 
CATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  PHYSICAL  INQUIRY  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 
MIND,  COMMENCED. 

For  several  Lectures,  gentlemen,  we  have  been  employed  in  considering 
the  objects  that  are  to  be  had  in  view  in  Physical  Inquiiy  in  general,  a  clear 
conception  of  which  seems  to  me  as  essential  to  the  Philosophv  of  Mind 
as  to  the  Philosophy  of  Matter,  I  should  now  proceed  to  apply  these  gencn 
ral  remarks  more  particularly  to  our  own  science  ;  but,  before  domg  this,  it 
may  be  of  advantage  to  retrace  slightly  our  steps  in  the  progress  abready 

made. 

All  inquiry,  with  respect  to  the  various  substances  in  nature,  we  have 
seen,  must  regard  them  as  they  exist  b  tpace^  or  as  they  exist  in  tfwe, — the 
inquiry,  in  the  one  case,  bebg  into  their  composition ;  the  inquiry,  in  the  other 
case,  into  the  changes  which  they  exhibit.  The  first  of  these  views  we 
found  to  be  very  simple,  having  for  its  object  only  the  discovery  of  what  is 
actuaDy  before  us  at  the  moment, — ^which,  dierefore,  if  we  had  been  endowed 
with  senses  of  greater  delicacy  and  acuteness,  we  might  b^ve  known  without 
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any  inquiry  whatever.  It  is  the  investigation  of  the  elements,  ot  9ef>ld1ite 
bodies,  that  exist  together,  in  the  substances  which  we  considered,  ok*  rather 
that  constitute  the  substances  which  we  considered,  by  occupying  the  space 
which  we  assign  to  the  one  imaginary  aggregate,  and  are  regarded  by  us  as 
one  substance, — not  from  any  absolute  unity  which  they  have  in  nature,  since 
the  elementary  atoms,  however  continuous  or  near,  have  an  existence  as 
truly  separate  and  independent  as  if  they  had  been  created  at  the  distance 
of  worlds, — but  from  a  unity,  that  is  relative  only  to  our  incapacity  of  dis- 
tinguishing them  as  separate.  It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  then, 
that  this  first  division  of  Physical  Inquiry  owes  its  origin ;  and  its  most  com- 
plete results  could  enable  us  tp  discover  only  what  has  been  before  our  eyes 
from  the  moment  of  our  birth. 

The  second  division  of  inquiry, — that  which  relates  to  the  successions  of 
phenomena  in  time, — ^we  found,  however,  to  have  a  different  ori^n ;  since  the 
utmost  perfection  of  our  mere  senses  could  show  us  only  what  m,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  perception,  not  what  has  been^  nor  what  wUl  be  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  any  qualities  of  bodies  perceived  by  us,  which,  without  experience,  could 
enable  us  to  predict  the  cnanges  that  are  to  occur  in  them.  The  foundation 
of  all  inquiry,  with  respect  to  phenomena  as  successive,  we  found  to  be  that 
most  important  law,  or  original  tendency,  of  our  nature,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  not  merely  perceive  the  changes  exhibited  to  us  at  one  particular 
moment,  but  from  this  perception,  are  led  irresistibly  to  believe,  that  similar 
changes  have  constandy  taken  place  in  all  similar  circumstances,  and  will 
constantly  take  place,  as  often  as  the  future  circumstances  shall  be  exactly 
similar  to  the  present.  We  hence  consider  events,  not  as  casually  antecedent 
and  consequent,  but  as  invariably  antecedent  and  consequent, — or,  in  other 
words,  as  causes  and  effects ;  and  we  give  the  name  of  patoer  to  this  per- 
manent relation  of  the  invariable  antecedent  to  its  invariable  consequent. 
The  powers  of  substances,  then,  concerning  which  so  many  vague,  and 
confused,  and  mysterious  notions  prevail,  are  only  another  name  for  the 
substances  diemselves,  in  relation  to  other  substances, — not  any  thing  sepa- 
rate from  them  and  intermediatCf — as  the ybrm  of  a  body,  concerning  which 
too,  for  many  ages,  notions  as  vague  and  mysterious  prevailed,  is  not  any 
thing  different  from  the  body,  but  is  only  the  body  itself,  considered  accord  > 
ing  to  the  relative  position  of  its  elements.  Form  is  the  relation  of  imme- 
diate proximity,  which  bodies  bear  to  each  other  in  space; — ^power  is 
the  relation  of  immediate  and  uniform  proximity,  which  events  bear  to  each 
other  in  ^tme;  and  the  relation,  faD' from' being  different,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  when  applied  to  matter  and  to  spirit,  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind, 
whether  the  events,  of  which  we  think,  be  material  or  immaterial.  It  is  of 
invariable  antecedence  that  we  speak  alike  in  both  cases,  and  of  invariable 
antecedence  only.  When  we  say,  that  a  magnet  has  the  power  of  attracting 
iron,  we  mean  only  that  a  magnet  cannot  be  brought  near  iron,  without  the 
instant  motion  of  tiie  iron  towards  it.  When  we  say,  in  treating  of  menial 
influence,  that  man,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  and  when  free 
from  any  foreign  restraint,  has  the  power  of  moving  his  hand,  we  mean  only, 
that  in  these  circumstances  he  cannot  will  to  move  his  hand  without  its  con- 
sequent motion.  When  we  speak  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  of 
Beings, — who  is  the  fountain  of  all  power,  as  he  is  the  fountain  ot  all  exist- 
ence,— ^we  mean  only,  that  the  universe  arose  at  his  command,  as  its  instant 
consequence,  and  that  whatever  he  wills  to  exist  or  perish,  exists,  or  is  no  more. 
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This  nmple  view  of  power,  as  the  mere  antecedent  substance  itself,  in  its  re- 
htion  to  its  immediate  and  invariable  consequences,  without  the  btervention  of 
any  mysterious  tie, — since  there  surely  can  be  nothing  in  nature,  but  all  the  sub* 
stances  which  exist  in  nature, — ^it  was  necessary  to  illustrate  at  great  length, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  false  notions  that  are  generally,  or,  I  may  say, 
universally  prevalent  on  the  subject.  This  illustration,  I  am  aware,  roust,  to 
many  of  you,  have  appeared  very  tedious,  and  a  sufficient  exeroplification 
of  that  license  of  exhausting  occasionally  your  attention,  and  perhaps,  too, 
your  patience,  of  which  I  claimed  the  right  of  exercise,  whenever  it  should 
appear  to  me  necessary  to  make  any  important  but  abstract  truth  faroiljar  to 
your  mind.  I  shall  not  regret,  however,  any  temporary  feeling  of  weariness 
which  I  may  have  occasioned  by  dwelling  on  this  great  fundamental  subject, 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  familiar  to  your  minds  the  truths  which  I 
wished  to  impress  on  them,  and  have  freed  you  from  those  false  notions  of 
occult  and  unintelligible  agency  in  causes, — as  something  different  from  the 
mere  causes  or  antecedents  themselves, — ^which  appear  to  me  to  have  re- 
tarded, in  a  very  singular  degree,  the  progress  of  philosophy, — ^not  merely 
by  habituating  the  mind  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  of  language  to  which  it  truly 
affixes  no  meaning,  though  even  this  evil  is  one  of  very  serious  inj.ury  in  its 
general  effects, — but  by  misdirecting  its  inquiries,  and  leading  it  from  the 
simplicity  of  nature,  in  which  every  glance  is  truth,  and  every  step  is  pro- 
gress,— to  bewilder  itself  with  the  verbal  mysteries  of  the  schools,  where  there 
is  no  refreshment  of  truth  to  the  eye  that  is  wearied  with  wandering  only 
from  shadow  to  shadow, — and  where  there  is  all  the  fatigue  of  continual 
-progress,  without  the  advance  of  a  single  step. 

Even  those  philosophers,  who  have  had  the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  man 
can  never  discover  any  thing  in  the  phenomena  of  nature  but  a  succession 
of  events  that  follow  each  other  in  regular  series, — and  who,  accordingly,  re- 
commend the  observation  and  arrangement  of  these  regular  antecedents  and 
consequents  as  the  only  attainable  objects  of  philosophy,  yet  found  this  veir 
advice  on  the  distinction  of  what  they  have  termed  efficient  causes,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  physical  causes,  or  simple  antecedents,  to  which  they  advise  us 
to  devote  our  whole  attention.  There  are  'certain  iecret  causes^  they  say, 
continually  operating  in  the  production  of  every  change  which  we  observe, 
and  causes  which  alone  deserve  the  name  of  efficient ;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  careful  to  tell  us,  that  although  these  causes  are  constantly  ope- 
rating before  us,  and  are  aU  which  are  truly  actine  before  us,  we  must  not 
hope  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  detect  one  of  them ;  and  indeed,  the 
prohibition  of  every  attempt  to  discover  the  efficient  causes  of  phenomena,*- 
repeated  in  endless  varieties  of  precept  or  reproof,^s  the  foundation  of  all 
their  rules  of  philosophizing ;  as  if  the  very  inforroatbn, — ^that  what  we  are 
to  consider  exclusivelv  in. the  phenomena  of  nature  is  far  less  important 
than  what  we  are  studiously  to  omit, — ^were  not,  of  itself,  more  powerful  in 
stimulating  our  curiosity  to  attempt  the  forbidden  search,  than  any  prohibition 
could  be  in  repressing  it.  <<  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas." 
This  will  for  ever  be  the  feeling  of  the  inquirer  while  he  thinks  that  there 
aTe  any  causes  more  than  those  which  he  has  afa*eady  investigated.  Even 
Newton  himself,  that  sagest  of  observers  and  reasoners,  who  could  say,  with 
the  simplicity  of  pure  philosophy,  "  Hypothetei  nonJiwOf^^  yet  showed,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  one  of  the  most  hypothetical  of  his  Queries,  that  he  was 
not  exempt  from  the  error  which  he  wished  to  discourage— that  inordinate 
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love  of  the  unknown,  which  must  always  lead  those  who  believe  that  there 
is  something  intermediate  and  undiscovered  truly  existing  between  events,  to 
feel  the  anxious  dissatisfaction  of  incomplete  inquiry,  in  considering  the  mere 
*  antecedents  and  consequents  which  nature  exhibits,  and  to  turn,  therefore, 
as  if  for  comfort,  to  any  third  circumstance,  which  can  be  introduced,  with- 
out obvious  absurdity,  as  a  sort  of  connectmg  link,  between  the  pairs  of 
events.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  should  not  have  this  disposition,  would, 
indeed,  be  to  suppose  it  void  of  that  principle  of  curiosity,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  inquiry  of  any  kind.  He  who  could  believe,  that,  between 
all  the  visible  phenomena,  there  are  certain  invisible  agencies  continuaUy 
operating,  which  have  as  real  an  existence  as  all  that  he  perceives,  and 
could  yet  content  himself  with  numbering  the  visible  phenomena,  and 
giving  them  names,  without  any  endeavour  to  discover  the  intervening  pow- 
ers, by  which  he  is  constantly  surrounded,  or  at  least  to  form  some  slight 
gueti^  as  to  that  universal  machinery,  by  which  he  conceived  all  the  wonders 
of  nature  to  be  wrought,  must  be  a  being  as  different  from  the  common 
intellectual  beings  of  this  earth,  as  the  perfect  sage  of  the  Stoics  from  the 
frail  creatures,  of  mingled  vice  and  virtue,  that  live  and  err  around  us. 
That,  in.  considering  the  phenomena  of  nature,  we  should  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  mere  antecedents  and  consequents,  which  succeed  each  other  in 
regular  series,  is  unquestionably  the  soundest  advice  that  can  be  given.  But 
it  is  sound  advice,  for  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  that  the  regular  series 
is,  in  truth,  all  that  constitutes  the  phenomena,  and  that  to  search  for  any 
thing  more,  is  not  to  have  an  unattainable  object  in  view,  but  to  have  no 
conceivable  object  whatever.  JTien  only  can  the  inquirer  be  expected  to 
content  himself  with  observing  and  classing  the  sequences,  which  nature  pre- 
sents to  us  spontaneously,  or  m  obedience  to  our  art,  when  he  is  convinced, 
that  all  the  substances  which  exist  in  the  universe — Grod  and  the  things  which 
he  has  created--«re  every  thing  which  truly  exists  in  the  universe,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  added  which  is  not  itself  a  new  substance ;  that  there  can  be 
nothing  in  the  events  of  nature,  therefore,  but  the  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents which  are  present  in  them;  and  that  these,  accordingly,  or  nothing, 
are  the  very  causes  and  effects  which  he  is  desirous  of  investigating. 

After  this  examination  of  the  notions  connected  with  the  uniform  succes- 
sions of  events,  our  attention  was  next  turned  to  the  nature  and  oridn  of 
hypothetical  inquiry^  which  we  found  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  imperiection 
of  our  senses,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  we  have 
observed  the  whole  train  of  sequences  in  any  phenomenon,  from  our  inability 
to  distinguish  the  various  elements  that  may  be  the  subjects  of  minute  changes 
unobserved. 

We  are  hence  eager  to  supply,  by  a  litde  guess-work  of  fancy,  the  parts 
unobserved,  and  suppose  deficiencies  in  our  ol^servation  where  there  may 
truly  have  been  none ;  till  at  length,  by  this  habitual  process,  everv  pheno- 
menon becomes,  to  our  imagination,  the  sign  of  something  intermediate  as  its 
cause,  the  discovery  of  which  is  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
The  mere  succession  of  one  event  to  another  appears,  to  us,  verv  difficult  to 
be  conceived,  because  it  wants  that  intervening  something  which  we  bate 
learned  to  consider  as  a  cause ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  longer  any  mysteryy 
if  we  can  only  suppose  something  intervening  between  them,  ana  can  thus 
succeed  in  doubling  the  difficulty  which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  having 
removed ;  since,  by  the  insertion  of  another  link,  we  must  now  have  two 
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sequences  of  events  instead  of  one  simple  sequence.  This  tendency  of  the 
imagination  to  form  and  rest  on  hypotheses,— -or,  in  other  words,  to  suppose 
substances  present  and  operating,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  no 
direct  proof, — ^we  found  to  be  one  great  source  of  error  in  our  practice  of 
philosophizing. 

Another  source  of  error  we  found  to  be  the  too  gnat  extmuion  of  what 
are  termed  general  laws ;  which  though  a  less  error  in  itself,  is  yet,  in  one 
respect,  more  dangerous  than  the  former ;  because  it  is  the  error  of  better 
unaerstandings,— -of  understandings  that  would  not  readily  fall  into  the  extra- 
vagant follies  of  hypotheses,  but  acknowledge  the  essential  importance  of 
induction,  and  think  they  are  proceeding  on  it  without  the  slightest  deviatioo, 
almost  at  the  very  moment  when  they  are  abandoning  it  for  conjecture*  To 
observe  the  regular  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  to  class  these 
as  similar  or  dissimilar,  are  all  which  philosophers  can  do  with  complete  cer- 
tainty. But  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  the  mind,  to  convert  a  general 
law  into  an  universal  law, — to  suppose,  after  a  wide  induction,  that  what  is 
true  of  many  substances  that  have  a  veiy  striking  anafogy,  is  as  certainly  true 
of  an  that  have  this  striking  anatogy, — and  diat  what  is  true  of  them  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  true  of  them  in  all  circumstances,-— or,  at  least,  in 
all  circumstances  which  are  not  remarkably  diflbrent  The  widest  induction 
which  we  can  make,  however,  is  still  limited  in  its  nature ;  and,  though  w« 
may  have  observed  substances  in  many  situations,  there  may  be  some  new 
situations  in  which  the  event  may  be  different,  or  even,  perhaps,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  we  should  have  predicted,  by  reasoning  from  the  mere 
analogy  of  other  circumsUnces.  It  appeared  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  in 
consequence  of  the  veiy  ambiguous  manner  in  which  writers  on  this  higher 
branch  of  logic  speak  of  reasoning  from  general  law»  to  particulars,  to  warn 
you  that  the  application  to  particulars  can  be  made  with  certainty  only  to  the 
very  particulars  before  observed  and  generalized,— and  that,  however  analo 
gous  other  particulars  may  seem,  the  application  of  the  general  law  to  them 
admits  only  of  probabilityj  which  may,  mdeed,  as  the  induction  has  been 
wider,  and  the  chcumstances  of  observed  analogy  more  numennis,  approach 
more  or  less  to  certainty,  but  must  always  be  wort  of  it  even  in  its  aeareit 
approximation. 

Such,  then,  is  phyeiwl  inquiry^  both  as  to  its  objects  and  its  mode  of  pre* 
cedure,  particularly  as  it  regards  the  universe  without ;  and  the  laws  which 
regulate  our  inquiry  in  the  internal  world  of  thought  are,  in  every  respect, 
similar.  The  same  great  objects  are  to  be  had  in  view^  and  no  omer,— the 
analyris  of  what  is  complex,  and  the  observation  and  arrangement  of  the 
sequences  of  phenomena,  as  respectively  antecedent  and  consequent. 

In  this  respect,  also,  I  may  remark,  the  philosofAy  of  matter  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  mind  completely  agree — that,  in  both  equally,  our  knowledge  is 
contincd  to  tiie  phenomena  which  they  exhibit.  We  give  the  nanie  of  maiUr 
to  the  unknown  cause  of  varknis  feelings,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  refer  to  something  external  as  their  cause. 
What  it  is,  independent  of  our  perception,  we  know  not ;  but  as  the  subject 
of  our  perception,  we  regard  it  as  that  which  is  extended,  and  consequently 
divisible,  impenetrable,  mobile  ;  and  these  qualities,  or  whatever  other  qua- 
lities we  may  think  necessary  to  include  for  expressing  the  particular  sub- 
stances that  aflbct  our  senses  variously,  constitute  our  whole  definition  of 
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matlcr,  beeause,  in  trutb,  ibey  conackute  our  whole  knowMge  of  it.  To 
fluppose  us  to  know  what  it  is  in  itself,  in  absolute  independent  of  our  p^^* 
ceptioni  would  be  manifestly  absurd  :  since  it  is  only  by  pur  peeception, — 
tbat  is  lo  say,  by  the  feelings  of  our  inind,--4bai  it  cap  be  known  to  us  at 
all ;  and  these  mere  feelings  of  the  mind  must  depend,  at  lea3tv  as  mueJ)  on 
ike  laws  of  the  mind  aflbcted^  as  on  the  laws  of  the  substance  thajt  affects  it. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  may  acquire  of  it}  therefore,  is  relative  <Mily,  and 
must  be  relative  in  all  circumstances ;  thoughi  instead  of  the  few  senses 
which  connect  us  ndtb  it  at  present,  we  were  endowed  with  as  many  senses 
as  there  are,  perhaps,  qualities  of  matter,  the  nature  of  which  we  are  at 
jpresent  incapable  of  distinguishing ; — the  only  effect  of  sudi  increased  num* 
ber  of  senses  being,  to  render  more  qualities  of  matter  known  to  us,  not  to 
make  matter  known  to  us  in  its  very  easence,  as  it  exists  without  rebnioo  tQ 
mbd. 

"  Tell  me,"  says  Mieromegas,  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  planets  <^  th$ 
Dog  Star,  to  the  Secnetary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  planet  Saturn, 
at  which  he  had  recently  anived  in  a  journey  through  the  heavens,-^*-'*  TeV 
me  how  many  senses  have  the  men  on  your  ^lobe  r"-^  quot^,  as  perhaps 
the  name  has  already  inibrmed  you,  from  an  mgenious  philosophic  roHMi^ce 
of  Voltaire,  who,  from  various  allusions  in  the  work,  has  evidently  had  Fon- 
ten^e,  the  illustrious  secretary  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
view,  in  the  picture  which  be  gives  of  the  Satumian  secretary .''**'^  We  have 
seventy-two  senses,"  answered  the  academician,  <'  and  we  are,  ev^  da^, 
complaining  of  the  smallness  ot  the  number*  Our  imn^ni^tion  goes  far 
beyond  our  wants*  What  are  seventy*two  senses !  and  how  pitiful  a  boun* 
dary,  even  for  beings  with  such  limited  perceptions,  to  be  coqied  up  wi^iia 
our  ring,  and  our  $ve  moons !  In  spite  of  our  citfiosity,  and  in  spite  of  as 
many  passions  as  can  result  from  six  doaen  of  senses,  we  find  our  hours  hang 
very  heavily  on  our  hands,  and  can  always  find  time  enough  for  yaw^iag*"— * 
^'  I  can  very  well  believe  it,"  says  Mieromegas,  *'  for,  in  our  s)obe,  we  have 
very  near  one  thomand  senses ;  and  yet^  with  all  these,  we  feel  continually 
a  sort  of  listlesa  inquietude  and  vague  desire,  which  are  for  ever  telling 
IIS  tbat  we  are  nothing,  and  that  there  are  beings  infinitely  nearer  per- 
fection. I  have  travefied  a  good  deal  in  the  universe.  I  have  seen 
many  classes  of  mortals  far  beneath  us,  and  many  as  much  superior ;  but 
I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  any,  who  had  not  always  more 
desires  than  real  necessities  to  occupy  their  life.«-And,  pray,  how  Ioe^  may 
vou  Satumians  live  with  your  few  senses  f "  continued  the  Sirian. — **  All ! 
iMit  a  very  short  time,  indeed !"  said  the  little  man  of  Saturn,  with  a  sigh. — 
^^  It  is  the  same  with  us,"  said  the  traveller ;  "  we  are  for  ever  complaining 
of  the  shortness  of  life.  It  must  be  an  universal  law  of  nature." — ^^  Alas !" 
said  the  Saturnian,  **  we  live  only  five  hundred  great  revolutions  of  the  sun, 
(which  is  pretty  much  about  fifteen  thousand  years  of  our  couotbg.)  Yihi 
see  well,  l^t  this  is  to  die  almost  the  moment  one  is  bom.  Our  existence 
is  a  point— <Mir  duration  an  instant— -our  globe  an  atom.  Scarcely  have  we 
begun  to  pick  up  a  liule  knowled^,  when  death  rushes  in  upon  us,  before 
we  can  have  acquired  any  thing  hke  experience.  As  for  me,  I  cannot  ven- 
ture even  to  think  of  any  project.  I  feel  myself  but  like  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean ;  and,  especially  now,  when  I  look  to  you  and  to  myself,  I  really 
feel  Quite  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous  appearance  which  1  make  m  the  universe." 

'*  If  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  philosopher,"  r^ed  Mieromegas,  ^<  I 
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rfidoM  be  afraid  of  diatrefebg  you,  nrfaen  I  teM  jou,  diat  our  life  is  aefen 
buadred  tiiDes  longer  than  yours. — But  what  is  even  that  ?  and,  when  we 
come  to  the  last  tnoment,  to  have  lived  a  single  day^  and  lo  have  Kv«d  A 
nhcle  eiemUjff  amount  to  the  veiy  same  thing.  I  have  been  in  countries 
where  they  Mve  a  thousand  times  longer  than  with  us ;  and  I  have  always 
ibund  them  munauring,  iust  as  we  do  ourselves. — ^Bul  you  have  seventy-two 
senses,  and  they  must  have  told  you  something  about  your  dobe.  How 
many  properties  has  matter  with  you  f " — ^*  If  you  mean  estenliffTpropertiesi^ 
said  the  Satumian,  "  without  which  our  globe  could  not  subsist,  we  count 
diree  hundred,  ertenshre,  impenetrable,  mobile,  gravitation,  divisibility,  and 
so  forth.'' — *^  That,  small  number,''  replied  the  gigantic  traveller,  ^  may  bt 
sufficient  for  the  views  which  the  Creator  must  have  had  with  respect  ti^ 
your  narrow  habitation.  Your  globe  is  litde ;  its  inhabitants  are  so  too. 
You  have  few  senses ;  your  matter  has  few  qualities.  In  aB  this,  Providence 
has  suited  you  roost  happily  to  each  other." 

*^  The  academician  was  more  and  more  astonished  with  every  thing  which 
the  travellel*  told  him.  At  length,  after  communicating  to  each  odber  a  litde 
of  what  diey  knew,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  they  knew  no/,  and  reasoning, 
as  well  and  as  ill,  as  philosophers  usually  do,  they  reaohred  to  set  out  to- 
gether on  a  little  4our  of  the  universe."* 

That,  with  the  one  thousand  senses  of  the  %ian,  or  even  the  seventy-tviro 
senses  of  the  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  bur  notions  of  matter  would  be  very  di& 
ferent  from  what  they  are  at  present,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  we  should 
assign  to  it  qualities,  corresponding  with  all  the  varieties  of  our  six  dozen  or 
one  thousand  classes  of  sensations.  But,  even  with  all  these  sensations^ 
it  is  evident  that  we  should  still  know  as  litde  of  matter j  independent  of  the 
phenomena  which  it  exhibits  in  relation  to  us,  as  we  know  at  this  moment. 
Our  definition  of  it  would  comprehend  more  phenomena ;  but  it  would  still  be 
a  definition  of  its  phenomena  only.  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
Satumian  catalogue  of  three  hundred  essential  properties,  but  these  would 
be  still  only  the  relations  of  matter  to  our  own  perception.  A  change  in  the 
mere  susceptibility  of  our  m'gans  of  sense,  or  of  our  sentient  mind,  would  be, 
relatively  to  us,  like  a  change  in  the  whole  system  df  things,  conununicatina, 
as  it  were,  new  properties  to  every  object  around  us.  A  single  sense  addi- 
tional, in  man,  might  thus  be  to  external  nature,  like  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
when  he  ftrst  burst  upon  it  in  splendour,  '*  like  the  sod  of  the  new  world," 
and  pouring  every  where  bis  own  effiilgency,  seemed  to  ^ed  on  it  the  very 
beauties  which  he  only  revealed. 

If  our  knowledge  of  matter  be  relative  only,  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
equally  so.  We  know  it  only  as  susceptible  of  feelings  that  have  alreadv 
existed,  and  its  susceptibilities  of  feelings  which  have  not  arisen,  but  which 
may,  in  other  circumstances,  arise,  we  know  as  litde  as  the  blind  can  be 
supposed  to  know  of  cok>urs,  or  as  we,  with  all  our  senses,  know  of  the 

Sjualities  which  matter  might  exhibit  to  us,  if  our  own  organization  were  dif- 
erent  Of  the  euence  m  mind,  then,  we  know  nothing,  but  m  relation  to 
the  slates  or  feelings  that  form,  or  have  formed,  our  momentary  conscious- 
ness* Our  knowledge  is  not  absolute  but  relative ;  though,  I  must  confess, 
that  the  term  relative  is  applied,  in  an  unusual  manner,  when,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  relative  and  correlative  are  die  same.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  same  individual  mind,  which,  in  intellectual  investigation,  is  at  once  the 

*  Voltaire,  CEuvrai,  torn.  xiv.  p.  99^101.  4|».  JS^.  of  1771. 
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object  and  the  obs^er.  But  the  noble  endowment  of  memory,  mib  wUeh 
our  Creator  has  blessed  us,  solves  all  the  mystery  of  this  angular  paradox. 
In  consequence  of  this  one  faculty,  our  mind,  simple  and  indivisible  as  it  truly 
is,  is  as  it  were  multipled  and  extended,  expanding  itself  over  that  bng  series 
of  sensations  and  emotions  in  which  it  seems  to  live  again,  and  to  live  with 
many  lives.  But  for  memory,  Aere  can  be  no  question  that  the  relation  of 
thought  to  thought  could  not  have  been  perceived ;  and  that  hence  there 
could  have  been  no  philosophy  whatever,  intellectual  or  moral,  physical  or 
metaphysical.  To  this  wonderful  endowment,  then,  which  gives  us  the  pa^ 
to  compare  with  the  present,  we  owe-  that  most  wonderful  of  relations,  of 
which  the  same  being  is  at  once  the  ab/ect  and  the  subiectj  contemplating 
itself,,  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  casts  its  view  on  objects  that  are  distant  from 
it,  comparing  thought  with  thought,  emotbn  with  emotion,  approving  its  own 
moral  actions,  with  the  complacency  with  which  it  looks  on  the  virtues  of 
those  whom  it  admires  and  loves^,  in  the  most  remote  nation  or  age,  or  passing 
sentence  on  itself,  as  if  on  a  wretch  whom  it  loathed,  that  wastrembline,  with 
conscious  delinquency,  under  the  inquisition  of  a  severe  and  all-knowing  judge. 

The  past  feelings  of  the  mind,  then,  are,  as  it  were,  objects  present  to  die 
mind  itself,  and  acquire,  thus  truly,  a  sort  of  relative  existence,  which  ena- 
bles us  to  class  the  phenomena  of  our  own  spiritual  being  as  we  class  the 
Ehenomena  of  die  world  without.  The  mind  is  that  which  we  know  to  have 
een  susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of  feelings  which  we  remember ;  and  it  is 
only  as  it  is  susceptiblcf  of  all  these  varieties  of  feeling,  that  we  can  have  any 
knowledge  of  it.  We  define  it,  therefore,  by  stating  its  various  susceptibili- 
ties, including  more  or  fewer  of  these,  in  our  definition,  as  we  may  either 
have  observed  or  remembered  more  or  less,  or  generalized  more  or  less 
what  we  have  observed  and  remembered  ;  precisely  as  in  our  definition  of 
matter,  we  include  more  or  fewer  qualities,  according  to  the  extent  of  our 
previous  observation  ind  arrangement. 

That  we  know  matter^  only  as  relative  to  our  own  susceptibility  of  being 
affected  by  it,  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  knowledge  of  it,  which  we 
are  able  to  acquire ;  and  indeed,  it  is  only  as  it  is  capable  of  affecting  us, 
that  the  knowledge  of  it  can  be  of  any  direct  and  immediate  utility.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  the  very  absurdity  of  contradiction,  to  suppose  ourselves 
acquainted  with  qualities  which  cannot  affect  us.  But,  even  thou^  this  were 
possible,  how  profitiess  would  the  knowledge  be,  compared  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  qualities  which  are  capable  of  afiecting  us;  like  the  knowledge 
of  the  seasons  of  the  planet  Saturn,  or  of  the  planets  that  have  the  Dog  Star 
for  their  sun,  compared  with  the  wore  important  knowledge  of  the  seasons 
of  our  own  globe,  by  which  we  have  the  comfort  of  anticipating,  in  the  la- 
bours of  spring,  the  abundance  of  rutumn,  and  gather  in  autumn  the  fruits, 
which,  as  products  of  vernal  labour,  are  truly  fruits  of  the  spring. 

To  know  mattery  even  relatively^  as  our  limited  senses  allow  us  to  know 
it,  is  to  have  knowledge  which  can  scarcely  be  called  limited.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  seem  narrow  in  extent,  if  we  think  only  of  the  small  number  of 
our  senses,  by  which  alone  the  communication  can  be  carried  on.  But  what 
infinity  of  objects  has  nature  presented  to  each  !  In  the  mere  forms  and 
colours  that  strike  our  eyes,  what  splendid  variety !  the  proportion  of  all 
things  that  bk)om  or  live,  the  earth,  the  ocean,  the  universe,  and  almost  Grod 
himself  appearing  to  our  very  senses,  in  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the 
works  which  He  has  made ! 
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It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  mindy  though  we  know  it  ooly  bj  hs 
soseaptibUities  of  aifectioD,  in  the  various  feelings  of  our  momentary  coih 
scioiuDess,  and  cannot  hope  to  know  it  but  as  the  permanent  subject  of  all 
these  separate  consciousnesses ;  to  know  thus  relatively  only,  the  afl^tions 
even  of  one  single  substance,  is  to  have  a  field  of  the  most  boundless  and 
inexhaustible  wonders  ever  present  and  open  to  our  inquiry !  It  may  be  said 
to  comprehend  every  thing  which  we  perceive,  and  remember,  and  imagine, 
and  compare,  and  admire,  aU  those  mysterious  processes  of  thought,  which, 
in  the  happy  effi>rts  of  the  phifesopher  and  the  poet,  are  concerned  in  the 
pioduedon  of  their  noblest  results,  and  which  are  not  less  deserving  of  our 
regard,  as  they  are  every  moment  exercised  by  all,  in  the  bumble  intellectual 
fun<:tions  of  common  life.  In  analyzing  and  arranging  the  mental  phenome- 
na, then,  we  consider  phenomena,  that  are  diversified,  indeed,  in  individuals, 
but,  as  species,  are  still  common  to  all ;  for  there  is  no  power  possessed  by 
the  most  compreh^isive  intellect,  which  it  does  not  share,  in  some  proper- 
ti<Mi,  with  the  dullest  and  rudest  of  mankind.  All  men  perceive,  remember, 
reason, — aS,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  form  their  litde  theories,  both  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical,  of  the  conduct  of.  their  fellow  men,  and  of  the  pass- 
mg  events  of  nature ;  and  all,  occasionally,  enliven  thdr  social  intercourse,  or 
their  solitary  hours,  with  inventions  of  fancy,  that  last  but  for  a  moment 
indeed,  and  are  not  worthy  of  lastbg  longer,  but  which  are  products  of  the 
same  species  of  intellectual  energy,  that  gave  existence  to  those  glorious 
works,  to  which  ages  have  listened  with  increasing  reverence,  and  which, 
immortal  as  the  spirits  that  produced  diem,  are  yet  to  command  the  venera- 
tion of  every  future  age.  When  we  see  before  us,  in  its  finished  magnifi- 
cence, a  temple  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
almost  worthy  of  being  filled  with  his  presence,  we  scarcely  think  that  it  is 
erected  according  to  the  same  simple  principles,  and  formed  of  the  same 
stone  and  mortar,  as  the  plain  dwellings  around  us,  adapted  to  the  hourly 
and  humble  uses  of  domestic  life  ;  and  by  a  similar  illusbn,  when  we  con- 
sider the  splendid  works  of  intellectual  art,  we  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves 
to  think,  that  genius  is  but  a  form  of  general  tendencies  of  association,  of 
which  all  partake ;  and  that  its  magnificent  conceptions,  therefore,  rise  ac- 
cording to  the  same  simple  laws  which  regulate  the  course  of  thought  of  the 
vulgar.  In  this  universality  of  difibsion  as  general  tendencies,  that  may  be 
variously  excited  by  varying  circumstances,  our  intellectual  powers  are  simi- 
lar to  those  other  principles  of  our  nature, — otur  emotions,  and  whatever 
feelings  more  immediately  connected  with  moral  action  have  been  usuaOv 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  our  active  powers.  In  the  philosophy  of  both 
we  consider,  not  a  few  distinguished  individuals,  as  possessed  of  principles 
essentiaUy  distinct  in  kind,  but  the  species  man.  They  are  to  be  found, 
wherever  there  is  a  human  being ;  ana  we  do  not  infer  with  more  certainty, 
when  we  perceive  the  impression  of  a  foot  upon  tlie  sand,  that  man  has  been 
there,  than  we  expect  to  find  in  him,  whatever  may  be  his  state  of  barbarism 
or  civilization,  some  form  of  the  common  powers,  and  passions,  which,  though 
directed  perhaps  t<>  difierent  objects,  we  have  felt  and  witnessed  in  the  soci- 
ety around  us.  '^  The  two-legged  animal,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  '<  that  eats  of 
nature's  dainties  what  his  taste  or  appetite  craves,  and  satisfies  his  thirst  at 
the  crystal  fountain ;  who  propagates  his  kmi  as  occasion  and  lust  prompt ; 
repels  injuries,  an\l  takes  alternate  labour  and  repose ;  is  like  a  tree  in  the 
forest,  purely  of  nature's  growth.     But  this  same  savage  has  within  him  \he 
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seeds  of  the  hygmnf  the  man  of  taste  and  breeding,  tbe  orator,  the  itatesttan, 
die  man  of  Tktue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seeds,  though  planted  in  his  milid  bjr 
nature,  vet^  through  want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  for  ever  buried,  and 
be  hardly  perceivable  by  himself,  or  by  others."*  Even  of  those  pasaoos  of 
a  prouder  kind,  which  attract  our  atteotion  only  when  they  pre  on  a  Aeatre 
that  allows  their  M  display,  some  vestiges  are  to  be  traced  untvensaDy ; 
though  in  different  individuals,  they  may  exist  with  very  difierent  decrees  of 
influence,  and  though  their  influence,  according  to  the  degree  of  power 
possessed  by  the  individual,  may  be  attended  with  very  d^rent  eonse^ 
quenoes  to  the  few,  or  the  many,  comprehended  within  me  wide  or  narrow 
circle  to  which  his  power  extends. 


"  Not  kiq^  aloM, 


Each  villager  has  his  ambition  too ; 
No  Sultan  prouder  than  his  fettered  slave. 
SlaTea  build  their  little  Babylons  of  straw, 
Echo  the  proud  Assyrian  in  their  hearts, 
And  cry,  Behold  the  wonders  of  my  mighf'f 

It  is  this  universal  difiiisioa  of  sympathies  and  emotions,  indeed,  which  gives 
its  whole  force  to  morality,  as  a  universal  obligation ;  and  renders  ethia  tnsiy 
a  science. 

Nature,  in  requiring  the  fruits  o!  virtue  from  all,  has  not  fixed  the  seeds 
of  it,  only  in  a  few  breasts.  "  Nulli  prsclusa  virtus  est,  omnibus  patet,  omoes 
admittit,  omnes  invitat,  ingenues,  libertinos,  servos,  reges  et  exsules ;  non 
eligit  domum,  nee  censum ;  nudo  hombe  contenta  est"!  Virtue  has  no 
partial  favours  or  exclusions.  She  is  open  to  ail,  she  admits  all,  she  invites 
all.  She  asks  no  wealth  nor  ancestry ;  but  she  asks  tbe  man,*-the  master 
or  tbe  slave,  the  cottager  and  bis  lord,  the  sovereign  and  the  exile. 

Though  we  know  tnindy  then,  only  rdativelyj  in  the  series  of  feelings,  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  as  we  know  matter  relatively  in  the  series  of  phe* 
nomena,  which  it  exhibits  to  our  observation,  we  have,  in  this  relative  know- 
ledge, subjects  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  beings-  permitted,  in  these 
shadowings  of  a  higher  power,  to  trace  some  faint  image  of  the  very  majesty 
which  formed  them.  Even  of  the  humblest  miod,  as  we  have  seen,  die 
various  affections,  sensitive,  inteUectual,  and  moral,  that  arise  in  it  as  nSBscr 
tioos  of  our  common  nature,  are  truly  admirable ;  and  what  an  increase  of 
sublimity  do  they  acquire,  in  minds  of  higher  powers !  But  stiU>  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  even  in  minds  the  most  sublime,  as  much  as  in  the 
most  humble,  all  which  can  be  truly  known  is  the  successive  dienoraena 
which  they  exhibit,  not  the  essence  of  the  spiritual  substance  itsdf ;  and  that, 
even  of  these  successive  phenomena,  though  we  become  gradually  acquainted 
with  more  and  more,  we  probably  never  can  arrive  at  any  bound  which  is  to 
limit  their  number.  Tbe  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  by  which,  in  different 
circumstances,  it  may  exist  in  different  states,  are  certainly  as  truly  infinite 
as  the  space  which  surrounds  us,  or  as  that  eternity  which,  in  its  progress, 
measures  the  successions  of  our  feeUngs,  and  all  the  other  changes  in  the 
universe.  Every  new  thought,  or  combination  of  thoughts,  is  in  truth  a  new 
state  or  affection,  or  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Introd.  p.  7.  8vo.  Edit 
t  Young's  Nicht  Thoughts,  vii.  v.  392--397. 
t  Seneca  de  Benefiolis,  lib.  iii.  c.  18. 
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m^mefffaSHif  of  that  new  ^^BMod,  A  m  originiJ  qttmlky  of  Ae  mind ;  and 
6v«qr  rise  in  knowiec^e,  from  Kge  lo  «ge»  and  from  inquirer  to  inquirer,  is 
thus  only  the  developement  of  susceptibilkies,  wbicb  the  mind  possessed  be* 
fore,  though  the  ciroumstances  which  at  last  called  diem  iordi,  never  existed 
till  the  momeot  of  the  developement.  What  should  we  think  of  the  half* 
naked  savage  of  some  barbarous  island,  if,  in  the  pride  of  his  ignorance,  he 
were  to  conceive  his  own  thoughts  and  feeliqgs  to  be  the  noblest  of  which 
the  human  intellect  js  capable  ?  and,  perhaps,  even  the  mbd  of  a  Newton, 
is  but  the  mind  of  such  a  s«.vage,  compared  with  what  man  is  hereafter  to 
become. 


LECTURE  X, 


THE  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


Gentle«n,  after  laying  down  the  general  laws  of  physical  inquiry,  I  had 
beeun,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  them,  more  particu* 
larl^  in  their  relation  to  the  study  of  mind. 

One  very  important  circumstance  of  agreement  in-  the  physical  investiga- 
tions of  mind  and  matter,  we  found  to  be,  that,  of  both  matter  and  mind,  the 
successive  phenomena  are  all  which  we  truly  know,  though,  by  the  very  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  tliese  to  some 
permanent  subject.  Matter  is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain  qualities, 
extenakn  and  its  consequent  divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  the  permanent  exhibiter  to  us  of  certain  varying  phenomena  which 
we  observe.  Mind  is  the  permanent  subject  of  certain  qualities  or  states  or 
afiections  of  a  different  class— perception,  memory,  reason,  joy,  grief,  love, 
bate;  that  is  to  say,  of  certain  varying  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
ccHiscious.  What  matter  is  independent  ot  our  perception ;  what  mind  is 
independent  of  its  tehiporary  variety  of  feeling,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  dis- 
cover ;  since  whatever  new  knowledge  of  matter  we  can  suppose  ourselves 
to  acquire,  must  be  acquired  by  our  perception,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
relative  to  it ;  and  whatever  new  knowledge  we  can  suppose  ourselves  to 
acquire  of  mind,  must  be  itself  a  state  or  afiection  of  the  mind,  and,  there- 
fore, only  a  new  mental  phenomenon  to  be  added  to  those  with  which  we 
were  before  acquainted,  as  one  of  the  many  states  in  wMch  the  permanent 
substance  mind  is  capable  of  existing. 

Since  it  is  only  by  their  relatkxi  to  our  own  feelings,  then,  that  substances 
can  be  known  to  us,  beyond  these  relations  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to  think 
of  penetrating ;  as  vain,  at  least,  as  would  be  the  attempts  of  the  deaf  to 
discover,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the  nature  of  the  sensations  of  sound,  or 
of  the  blind  to  determine,  not  the  lines  of  direction  merely,  in  which  the 
various  coloured  rays  of  light  pass  after  refraction,  for  these  tbev  may  opti- 
cally determine,  but  the  various  sensations,  corresponding  with  all  the  varie- 
ties of  tint  into  which  the  sun-beams  are  broken  by  the  drops  of  a  falling 
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shower.  The  substance  matter,  the  substance  mbd,  are,  m  this  respect,  to 
the  whole  race  of  metaphysical  inquirers,  what  the  rainbow,  as  a  series  of 
colours,  is  to  opticians,  who  have  never  seen. 

The  absurdity  of  such  inquiries  into  an^  thing  more  than  the  mere  phe- 
nomena, if  it  be  not  sufficiendy  evident  of  itself,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered 
more  apparent,  by  a  very  easy  supposition.  Let  us  imagine  the  permanent 
unknown  substance  matter ^  and  the  permanent  unknown  substance  ndnd^  to  be 
rendered,  by  the  same  divine  power  which  made  them,  altogether  difierent 
in  their  own  absolute  essence,  as  they  exist  ind^endenUy,  but  to  exhibit  re- 
latively, precisely  the  same  phenomena  as  at  present, — that  spring,  and  sum- 
mer, and  autumn,  and  winter,  in  every  appearance  that  can  affect  our  organs 
of  perception,  succeed  each  other  as  now,  pouring  out  the  same  profusiiMi 
of  foliage,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and,  after  the  last  gladness  of  the  vintage 
and  the  harvest,  sweeping  the  few  lingering  blossoms,  with  those  desolating 
blasts,  which  seem  like  the  very  destroyers  of  nature,  while  they,  are 
only  leading  in,  with  great  freshness,  under  the  same  benevolent  eye  of 
Heaven,  the  same  delightful  circle  of  beauty  and  abundance, — that,  m  mind, 
the  same  sensations  are  excited  by  the  same  objects,  and  are  followed  by 
the  same  remembrances*  and  comparisons,  and  hopes,  and  fears ; — ^in  these 
circumstances,  while  all  the  phenomena  which  we  observe,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  are  conscious,  continue  exacdy  the  same,  can  we 
believe,  that  we  should  be  able  to  discover  the  essential  change,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  supposition,  had  taken  place,  in  the  permanent  subjects  of  these 
unvaried  phenomena !  And,  if,  as  long  as  the  external  and  internal  pheno- 
mena continued  exactly  the  same,  we  should  be  incapable  of  discovering,  or 
even  suspecting,  the  slightest  change,  where,  by  supposition,  there  had  been 
a  change  so  great,  how  absurd  is  it  to  conceive  that  die  changed  or  un- 
changed nature  of  the  substance  itself,  as  it  exists  independently  of  the 
phenomenon,  ever  can  become  known  to  us. 

He,  indeed,  it  may  always  safely  be  presumed,  knows  least  of  the  mind, 
who  thinks  that  he  knows  its  substance  best  "  What  is  the  soul  .^"  was  a 
question  once  put  to  Marivaux.  "  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  he  answered,  *'  but 
that  it  is  spiritual  and  immortal."  *<  W^Il,"  said  his  friend,  <*  let  us  ask  Fon- 
tenelle,  and  he  will  tell  us  what  it  is."  '*  No,"  cried  Marivaux,  **  ask  any  bod^ 
but  Fontenelle,  for  he  has  too  much  good  tense  to  know  any  more  aboiU  U 
than  we  do.^^ 

It  is  to  the  phenomena  only,  then,  that  our  attendon  is  to  be  given,  not  to 
any  vain  inquiries  into  the  absolute  nature  of  the  substances  which  exhibit 
the  phenomena.  This  alone  is  legitimate  philosophy, — ^philosophy  which 
must  for  ever  retain  its  claim  to  our  assent,  amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  all  tliose 
spurious  speculations,  to  which  our  vanity  is  so  fond  of  giving  the  names  of 
Meory  and  system.  Whatever  that  may  be  in  itself,  which  feels,  and  thinks, 
and  wills, — if  our  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions  be  the  same— ^all  which 
we  can  know,  and  compare,  and  arrange,  must  be  the  same  ;  and,  while  we 
confine  our  attention  to  these,  the  general  laws  of  their  succession  which  we 
infer,  and  the  various  relations  which  they  seem  to  bear  to  each  other,  may 
be  admitted  equally  by  those  whose  opinions,  as  to  the  absolute  nature  of  the 
feeling  and  thinking  principle,  differ  uindamentally.  It  requires  no  peculiar 
supposition,  or  beliet,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  to  know,  that  its  trains 
of  thought  are  influenced  by  former  habits,  or  casual  association ;  and  every 
fact,  which  the  immaterialist  has  accurately  observed  and  arranged,  with 
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respect  to  the  influence  of  habit  or  association,  may  thus,  with  equal  reason, 
form  a  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  creed  of  the  materialist  also. 

On  these  two  systems  it  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  make  any  re- 
marks ;  all  which  I  wish,  now,  is  to  explain  to  you,  how  independent  the 
real  philosophy  of  the  mind  is,  of  any  fanciful  conjectures,  which  may  be 
formed,  with  respect  to  its  essence.  It  differs  from  these,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has 
well  observed,  in  the  same  manner  "  as  the  inquiries  of  Galileo,  concerning 
the  laws  of  moving  bodies,  differ  from  the  disputes  of  the  ancient  Sophists, 
concerning  the  existence  and  the  nature  of  motion,'*  or  as  the  conclusions 
of  Newton,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  diflfer  from  his  query  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  he  supposed  that  gravity  might  possibly  be  pro* 
duced.  The  hypothesis,  involved  in  the  query,  you  may  admit  or  reject ; 
the  conclusions,  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation  itself,  as  far  as  relates 
to  our  planetary  system,  are,  I  may  say,  aunost  beyond  your  power  of  re- 
jecting. 

The  phik)sophy  of  mind  then,  and  the  philosophy  of  matter,  agree,  in  this 
respect,  that  our  knowledge  is,  in  both,  confined  to  the  mere  phenomena. 
They  agree  also,  in  the  two  species  of  inquiry  which  they  admit.  The 
phenomena  of  mnd^  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
matter^  may  be  considered  as  complex  and  susceptible  of  analysis,  or  they 
may  be  considered  as  successive  in  a  certain  arder^  and  bearing,  therefore, 
to  each  other  the  reciprocal  relation  of  causes  and  effects. 

That  we  can  know  the  phenomena,  only  as  far  as  we  have  attended  to 
their  sequences,  and  that,  without  experiment,  therefore,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  predict  any  of  their  successions,  is  equally  true,  in  mind 
as  in  matter.  Many  of  the  successions,  indeed,  are  so  familiar  to  us,  that  it 
may  appear  to  you,  at  first,  very  difficult  to  conceive,  that  we  should  not 
have  been  able,  at  least  with  respect  to  them,  to  predict,  originaHy,  what 
antecedents  would  have  been  followed  by  what  consequents.  We  may  allow 
certainly,  that  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  foresee  the  pleasure  which 
we  receive  from  the  finer  works  of  imitative  art — from  the  successions,  or 
coexistences,  in  music,  of  sounds,  that,  considered  separately  would  scarcely 
be  counted  among  the  sources  of  delight — ^from  the  charm  of  versification, 
that  depends  on  circumstances,  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether  destroyed, 
and  even  converted  into  pain,  by  the  change  of  quantity  of  a  single  syllable. 
But,  that  the  remembrance  of  pleasure  should  not  be  attended  with  desire 
of  enjoying  it  again,  seems  to  us  almost  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of 
the  pleasing  emotion.  In  like  manner,  we  may  allow,  that  we  could  not 
have  predicted  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  with  the  distresses  of  othersi 
when  they  arise  from  causes  that  cannot  affect  us,  and  yet  make,  for  the 
time,  the  agony>  which  we  merely  behold,  a  part  of  our  own  existence.  But 
we  can  scarcely  think,  that  we  require  any  experience,  to  know,  that  itm 
contemplation  of  pain,  which  we  may  ourselves  have  to  endure,  should  be 
the  cause  of  that  painful  feeling,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  year,  or  that 
the  actual  suffering  should  be  accompanied  with  the  desire  of  relief.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in  all  of  them  equally,— it 
would  have  been  impossible,  but  for  experience,  to  predict  the  consequent 
of  any  of  the  antecedents.  The  pleasure,  which  we  feel,  in  the  contempla* 
tion  of  a  work  of  art,  the  pain,  which  we  feel,  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  of 
others,  are  as  much  the  natural  effects  of  states  of  mind  preceding  them,  ai 
the  fear  of  pain  is  the  effect  of  the  consideration  of  pain  as  hanging  over  us. 

Vow  L  13 
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Our  various  feelings,  similar  or  dissimilar,  kindred  or  discordant,  are  all  mere 
states  of  the  mind ;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  any  one  state  of  the  mind,  con- 
sidered b  itself,  which,  necessarily,  mvolves  the  successionof  any  other  state 
of  mind.  That  particular  state,  for  example,  which  constitutes  the  mere 
feeling  of  pain,  instead  of  being  attended  by  that  different  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  desire  of*  being  freed  from  pain,  might  have  continued,  as  one 
uniform  feeling,  or  might  have  ceased,  and  been  succeeded  by  some  other 
state,  though  in  the  original  adaptation  of  our  mental  frames,  by  that  Creator's 
wisdom  which  planned  the  seauences  of  its  phenomena,  the  particular  affec- 
tion, which  constitutes  desire^  nad  not  been  one  of  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  affection,  of  which  the  mind  was  for  ever  to  be  susceptible. 

What  susceptibilities  the  mind  has  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  been  placed,  we  know,  and  they  have  been  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number,  corresponding  with  the  feelings  which  have  arisen  in  these 
circumstances.  But  the  Almighty  Power,  who  fixed  this  particular  number, 
might  have  increased  or  lessened  the  number  at  His  pleasure,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  He  might,  at  His  pleasure,  have  multiplied  or  diminished  the 
whole  number  of  his  animated  creatures ;  and,  where  there  has  been  no 
limit,  but  the  will  of  the  lAmiter^  it  is  experience  only  which  can  ^ive  us  any 
knowledge  of  the  actual  limitation.  We  are  always  too  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that  we  know  what  must  have  been,  because  we  know  what  is, — and 
to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted,  not  metrely  with  the  gracious  ends  which 
Supreme  Goodness  had  in  view,  in  creating  us,  but  with  the  very  object, 
which  each  separate  modification  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution 
was  intended  to  answer.  I  would  not,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  Pope,  in  that 
passage  of  the  Elssay  on  Man,  in  which  he  seems  to  imply,  that  our  ignorance 
of  the  wise  and  harmonbus  intentions  of  Providence,  in  the  constitution  of 
our  mind,  is  like  the  ignorance  of  the  inferior  animals,  as  to  the  modves 
which  influence  the  follies  and  beonsistencies  of  their  capricious  master. 

"  When  the  proud  iteed  shall  know,  why  man  roBtrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains, 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 


Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  God, — 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dulneas  comprehend 
His  action's,  passion's,  being's  use  and  end ; 
Why  doing,  suffering,  cbeck'd,  impell'd ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity."* 

Our  Divbe  Author  has  not  left  us,  even  now,  to  darkness  like  this.  We 
know,  b  a  great  measure,  the  use  and  end  of  our  actions  and  passions,  be- 
cause we  know  who  it  is  who  has  formed  us  to  do  and  to  bear, — and  who, 
firom  His  own  moral  excellence,  cannot  have  given  us  any  susceptibility,  even 
that  of  suflferbg,  which  does  not  tend,  upon  the  whole,  to  strengthen  virtue, 
and  to  consecrate,  as  in  some  purifying  sacrifice,  the  sufiferer  of  a  moment  to 
aflections  more  holy,  and  happiness  more  divine.  Yet,  though  we  know,  in 
this  general  sense,  our  action's,  passion's,  being's  use  and  end,  as  subservient 
to  the  universal  plan  of  Infinite  Goodness,  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  particular  uses  of  each  state  of  the  mbd,  as  to  have  been  able  to 
predict  it,  merely  as  a  part  or  consequence  of  the  plan.  The  knowledge 
of  every  successive  modification  of  our  thought,  is  still  as  much  the  result  of 
experience,  as  if  the  gracious  plan,  to  which  all  these  successive  modifica- 
tbns  are  bstrumental,  were  wholly  unknown  to  us : — ^Yet,  such  is  the  bflu- 

•  Ep.  i.  V.  61— es.    Works,  vol.  IM.  p.  6, 6. 
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ence  of  habit,  in  familiariziog  us  to  pbenomena,  that  we  tbink  that  experience 
is  nothing,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  power  of  experience  has  been 
most  frequently  and  Familiarly  fek ;  and  while  in  the  rarer  successions  of 
feelings,  we  allow,  that  there  are  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  we  could 
not  have  foreknown,  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine,  in  the  recurrences  of  the 
common  mental  phenomena,  that,  even  originaUy,  it  could  have  inquired  any 
peculiar  foresight  to  predict,  what  we  are  now  conscious  of  predictbg  with 
a  readiness,  that  seems  to  us  almost  like  the  instant  glance  of  intuition. 

In  the  phik)sophy  of  external  matter,  the  greater  or  less  familiarity  of 
events  produces  an  illusion  exactly  similar.  T%ere  are  certain  phenomena, 
which,  we  readily  admit,  could  not,  of  themselves,  and  without  experience, 
have  mdicated  to  us,  either  the  changes  which  preceded  tbem,  or  the  changes 
which  were  to  follow ;  while  there  are  other  phenomena,  more  familiar,  which 
seem  to  us  to  require  no  experience,  for  inlorming  us,  both  4>f  their  antece- 
dents and  consequents,— merely  because  they  have  been  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  that  we  do  not  remember  the  time,  when  we  were  ignorant  of 
them,  or  of  the  circumstances,  by  which  they  are  usually  preceded  and  ibl* 
lowed.  That  a  magnetic  needle  should  tena  to  the  north,  rather  than  to  any 
other  point,«-and  that  glass,  or  amber,  rubbed  in  a  certain  manner,  riiould 
exhibit  the  very  striking  phenomena  of  electricity,  transmitdng  this  power 
through  certain  substances,  and  not  transmitting  it  through  others,  which 
have  nothing  peculiar  in  their  sensible  qualities,  to  mark  them  as  less  or  bet- 
ter fitted  for  this  communication,  appear  to  us  to  be  facts,  which  we  could 
not  have  known,  till  we  had  actually  witnessed  them.  But  that  a  stone, 
rolled  from  the  hand,  should  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  after 
quitting  the  hand,  seems  a  fact,  which  it  must  have  been  easy  for  us  to  fore- 
see. We  are  not  aware,  that  it  is  only  the  more  familiar  occurrence  of  the 
one  event,  than  of  the  others,  which  makes  its  sequence  appear  more  ob- 
vious }  and  that,  but  for  this  greater  familiarity,  we  mieht  as  readily  have  sup- 
posed, that  a  stone,  after  quitting  the  hand  which  flung  it,  should  have  remained 
in  the  air,  or  fallen  to  the  ground,  as  that  the  needle,  without  any  tendency 
to  the  north,  would  remain  stationary,  to  whatever  point  of  the  compass  we 
might  turn  it. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  early  acquaintance  with  the  more  frequent  and 
obvious  events,  whether  in  mind  or  in  matter.  We  have  become  familiar 
with  them,  and  with  their  causes  and  consequences,  long  before  reflection ; 
and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  that  we  should  conceive  ourselves  to  have  known 
almmSf  what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  learned. 

That  to  know,  in  the  series  of  mental  phenomena,  what  are  the  antece- 
dents, and  what  their  consequents,  is  one  great  branch  of  the  Philosophy 
of  Mind,  I  surely  need  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  ;  and  it  would  be 
equally  superfluous  to  demonstrate  its  importance,  especially  after  the  re- 
marks— if  even  these  were  necessary — ^which  I  made  in  a  former  Lecture ; 
since  it  is  not  merely,  as  a  very  interesting  branch  of  speculative  knowledge, 
that  it  is  valuable,  but,  as  I  then  showed,  still  more  valuable,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  every  intellectual  art,  especially  of  those  noble  and  almost  divine 
arts,  which  have,  for  their  immediate  object,  the  illumination  and  amend- 
ment of  mankind, — ^tbe  art  of  training  ignorance  to  wisdom,  and  even  wisdom 
itself  to  knowledge  still  more  sublime, — of  fixing  youthful  innocence  in  the 
voluntary  practice  of  virtue,  that  is  as  yet  litde  more  than  an  instinct  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  conscious,— of  breathing  that  moral  inspiration,  which  slrengdi- 
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mw  foeble  goodness,  when  it  is  about  to  fall,  tames  e^en  the  wildest 
of  the  wildest  passions,  and  leads  back,  as  if  by  the  invisible  power  of  some 
guardian  spirit,  even  Guilt  itself,  to  the  happiness  which  it  had  lost,  and  the 
holier  wishes,  which  it  rejoices  to  feel  once  more. 

Since  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  are  obviously  suecestioe,  like 
Aoae  of  aiatier,  the  consideration  of  the  sequences  of  the  mental  phenome* 
na,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  in  certain  classes,  may  appear  to  jroo  suf* 
ficiently  analogous  to  the  consideration  and  arrangement  of  the  sequences 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  But  that  there  should  be  any 
inquiries,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  corresponding  with  the  inquiries  into  the 
compontion  of  bodies,  may  appear  to  you  improbable,  or  ahnost  absurd  ^ 
since  tlie  mind,  and  consequently  its  affections— »which  I  use  as  a  short 
general  term  for  expressing  all  the  variety  of  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be 
afibeted,  and  which,  therefore,  are  only  the  mmd  itself  as  it  exists  m  diffBr- 
ent  states, — must  be  always  iimple  and  indivinble.  Yet,  wonderful,  oc  even 
absurd,  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  the  absolote  simplicity  of  the  mind 
itself,  and  coneeqaently  of  all  its  feelings  or  momentarv  stateB,--4he  Science 
of  Mkid  is,  in  its  most  important  respects,  a  source  oi -analysis,  or  of  a  |iro- 
oess  which  I  have  said  to  be  virtually  tlie  same  as  analysis ;  and  it  is  only,  as 
it  is  in  this  virtual  sense  analytical,  that  any  discovery,  at  least  that  any  im* 
portant  ctiscovery,  can  be  expected  to  be  made  in  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  possible  to  advance  even  a  step  in  intellectual  phy- 
sics, without  the  necessity  o(  performing  some  sort  of  analysis^  by  which  we 
reduce  to  simpler  elements,  some  complex  feeling  that  seems  to  us  vhrtually 
to  involve  them.  In  the  mind  of  man,  all  b  in  a  state  of  constant  and  ever- 
varying  complexity,  and  a  single  sentiment  may  be  the  dow  result  of  imiu- 
merabfe  feelings.  There  is  not  a  single  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  thought,  or 
emotion,  that  may  not,— -by  the  influence  of  that  associating  principle,  which 
is  afterwards  to  come  under  our  consideratioD, — be  so  connected  with  otAer 
pleasures,  or  pains,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions,  as  to  form  with  them,  for  ever 
after,  an  union  the  most  intimate.  The  complex,  or  seemin^y  comj^ex, 
phenomena  of  thought,  which  resuk  from  the  constant  operation  oa  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  mind,  it  is  the  labour  of  the  intellectual  inquirer  to  analyze^  as 
it  is  the  labour  of  the  chemist  to  reduce  the  compound  bodies,  on  which  he 
operates,  however  close  and  intimate  their  combination  may  be,  to  their  con- 
stituent elements.  The  process,  and  the  instruments  by  which  the  analyses 
are  carried  on,  are,  indeed,  as  different  as  matter  is  mm  mind,--eumbrou8 
as  matter,  in  the  one  case, — ^in  die  other,  simple  and  spiritual  as  mind  itself. 
The  aggregates  of  matter  we  analyze  by  the  use  of  other  matter,  ad^ng 
substance  after  substance,  and  varybg  marapulation  after  manipulation ;— -the 
complex  mental  phenomena  we  analyze  virtually  by  mere  reflection  ;  the 
same  individual  mmd  being  the  subject  of  analysis,  the  instnunent  of  Baabf^ 
sis,  and  the  analyzing  inquirer. 

When  I  speak,  however,  of  the  imion  of  sqiarate  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  one  complex  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  of  the  analjrtic  power  of  reflectioa 
or  reason,  it  must  not  be  conceived,  tliat  1  use  these  words  in  a  sense  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  when  they  are  applied  to  matter.  A  mass  of  matter,  as 
we  have  seen,  is,  in  truth,  not  ime  body  merely,  but  a  multitude  of  contiguous 
bodies ;  all  of  which,  at  the  time,  may  be  considered  as  having  a  separate 
existence,  and  as  placed  together  more  by  accidental  apposition,  than  by  any 
union ;  and  amlyns  is  nothing  more  than  what  its  e^naiology  de» 
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notes,  a  looiening  of  these  from  each  other.  In  strictness  of  langiMge,  this 
composition  and  analysis  cannot  take  place  in  mind.  Even  the  most  com- 
plex feelioe  is  still  only  one  feeling ;  for  we  cannot  divide  the  states  or 
afiections  of  our  mind  into  separate  self-existing  fractions,  as  we  can  divide 
a  compound  mass  of  matter  into  masses,  which  are  separate  and  self-existing, 
ixir  distbeuish  half  a  joy  or  sorrow  from  a  whole  joy  or  sorrow.  The  con* 
ception  of  gold,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  separately  arise,  and 
may  be  followed  by  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain ;  which  may  be 
said  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  that  word,  to 
express  merely,  that  what  is  thus  termed  compound  or  complex  is  the  resuk 
of  certain  previous  feelings,  to  which,  as  if  existing  together,  it  is  felt  to  tmve 
the  virtual  relation  of  equality,  or  the  relation  which  a  whole  bears  to  tbe 
parts  that  are  comprehended  in  it.  But  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain 
IS  still  as  much  one  state  or  feeling  of  one  simple  mind,  as  either  of  the 
separate  conceptions  of  gold  and  of  a  mountain  which  preceded  it.  In  oases 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  resulting  feelkig  to  seem  to 
us  thus  complex ;  and  we  are  led,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  mind  itself, 
to  consider  what  we  term  a  complex  idea,  as  equivalent  to  the  separate  ideas 
from  which  it  results,  or  as  comprehensive  of  them,  as  being  truly  to  our 
conception,  though  to  our  concepdon  only,  and,  therefore,  only  virtually  ot 
relatively  to  us  the  inquirers,  the  same,  as  if  it  were  composed  of  the  sepa* 
rate  feelings  coexisting^  as  the  elements  of  a  body  coexist  in  space. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  tbe  relation  of  certain  states  of  mind  to  certain  other 
states  of  mmd,  which  solves  the  whole  mystery  of  mental  analysis,  that 
seined  at  first  so  inexplicable, — ^the  virtual  decomposition^  in  our  thought, 
of  what  is  by  its  very  nature  indivis^le.  The  mind,  indeed,  it  must  be 
aUowed,  is  absolutely  simple  in  all  its  states ;  every  separate  state  of  afieo* 
tion  of  it  must,  therefore,  be  absolutely  simple  ;  but  in  certain  cases,  in  which 
a  feeling  is  the  result  of  other  feelings  preceding  it,  it  is  its  very  nature  to 
appear  to  involve  the  union  of  those  preceding  feelings ;  and  to  distinguish 
the  separate  sensations,  or  thoughts,  or  emotions,  of  which,  on  reflection,  it 
thus  seems  to  be  comprehensive,  is  to  perform  an  intellectual  process,  whichi 
though  not  a  real  analysis,  is  an  analysis  at  least  relatively  to  our  conception. 
It  may  still,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  different  feelings, — the  states 
or  a&ctibns  of  mind  which  we  term  complex, — are  absolutely  simple  and 
inditisible,  as  much  as  the  feelings  or  aifTections  of  mind  which  we  term 
simple.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  complexity  with  which 
alone  we  are  concerned  is  not  absolute  but  relative^ — a  seeming  complexity, 
which  is  involved  in  the  very  feeling  of  relation  of  every  sort.  That  we  are 
thus  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  relation  of  conceptions  to  conceptions, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  knows,  that  all  science  has  its  origin  in  these  very 
feelings ;  and  equivalence,  or  equality,  is  one  of  those  relations,  which,  from 
its  very  constitution,  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  mind  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, not  to  feel,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  it,  in  certain  other  cir* 
cumstances,  not  to  have  those  simple  feelings  which  it  compares.  With 
perfect  oi^ans  of  vision,  and  in  the  full  light  of  day,  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  look  on  a  tree,  or  a  rock,  without  perceiving  it ;  but  it  is  not  more  possi* 
ble  for  us  to  form  a  conception  of  two  trees,  without  regarding  this  state  of 
mind,  simple  though  it  truly  is,  when  absolutely  considered  as  virtually  m* 
volving,  or  as  equal  to,  two  of  diose  separate  feelings,  which  constituted  the 
concepticm  of  a  single  tree. 
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On  this  mece  feeling  of  virtual  equivalence,  is  founded  all  the  demonstra- 
tion of  those  sciences,  which  chim  the  glory  of  being  peculiarly  denxnslra- 
tive ;  our  equations  and  proportions  of  abstract  number  and  quantity  involving 
continually  tliis  analjrtic  valuation  of  notions,  as  reciprocally  proportional. 
Our  conception  of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  is  one  state  or  aflfection  of 
mind,— one  state  of  one  simple  indivisible  substance.;-— such,  too,  is  our  con- 
ception of  a  right  angle.  Our  nodon  of  four  or  eight  is  as  much  one  afiec- 
tion  of  mind,  as  our  notion  of  a  simple  unit.  But,  in  reflecting  on  the 
separate  states  of  mind  which  constitute  these  notions,  we  are  impressed  with 
certain  relations  which  they  seem,  to  us,  reciprocally  to  bear,  and  we  con- 
sider the  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  as  equal  to  half  the  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  and  our  notion  of  eight  as  involving  or  equal  to  two  or  lour.  If  one 
state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  notion  of  a  certain  abstract  number  or 
quantity,  had  not  been  considered  in  this  sort  of  virtual  comprehensiveness, 
as  bearing  the  relation  of  equaliQr,  or  proportion,  to  other  states  of  mind, 
which  constitute ''other  abstract  notions  of  the  same  species,  mathematics 
would  not  merely  have  lost  their  certainty,  but  there  could  not,  in  truth,  have 
been  any  such  science  as  mathematics. 

The  tnt^ectual  analysis^  which  appears  to  me  to  constitute  so  important 
a  part  of  the  science  of  mind,  is  nothmg  more  than  the  successive  develope- 
ment,  in  application  to  the  various  mental  phenomena,  of  this  feeling  of 
equivalence,  or  comprehensiveness,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  mathemati- 
cal notions  of  number  and  quantity,  (though,  from  the  greater  simplicity  of 
these,  their  equality  or  proportion  may  be  more  accurately  distinguished,) 
but  extends  to  every  thought  and  feeling  which  we  regard  as  complex,  that 
is  to  say,  to  almost  every  thought  and  feeling  of  which  the  mind  is  suscepti- 
ble. We  compare  virtue  with  virtue,  talent  with  talent,  not,  indeed,  with  the 
same  precision,  but  certainly  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  feeling 
of  proportion,  as  we  compare  intellectually  one  angle  with  another ;  and  we 
ask  what  ideas  are  involved  in  our  complex  notions  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment with  as  strong  a  feeling  that  a  number  of  ideas  are  virtually  involved 
or  comprehended  in  them,  as  when  we  ask,  how  often  the  square  of  two  is 
repeated  in  the  cube  of  six. 

Analysis,  then,  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  you  will  perceive,  is  founded 
wholly  on  the  feeling  of  relation  which  one  state  of  mind  seems  to  us  to  bear 
to  other  states  of  mmd,  as  comprehensive  of  them  ;  but  while  this  seeming 
complexity  is  felt,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  our  analysis,  as  if  the  complexity, 
instead  of  being  virtual  and  relative  only,  were  absolute  and  real.  It  may 
be  objected  to  the  application  of  the  term  analysis  to  the  Science  of  Mind, 
that  it  is  a  term  which  its  etymology  shows,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  to 
be  borrowed  from  matter,  and  to  convey,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  a  notion  in 
some  degree  difierent  from  its  etymological  sense.  But  this  is  an  objection 
which  may  be  urged,  with  at  least  equal  force,  against  every  term,  or  almost 
every  term,  of  our  science.     In  our  want  of  a  peculiar  metaphyseal  lan- 

Suage,  we  are  obliged  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  to  borrow  a  metaphysical 
inguage  from  the  material  world  ;  and  we  are  very  naturaUv  led  to  speak 
of  mental  composition  and  analysis,  since  to  the  mind  which  leels  the  relation 
of  equivalence  or  comprehensiveness,  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  if  our 
ideas  and  emotions,  that  result  from  former  ideas  and  emotions,  and  are  felt 
by  us  as  if  involving  these  in  one  complex  whole,  could  be  actually  divided 
into  the  separate  elements  which  appear  to  us  thus  virtually  or  relatively  to 
be  comprehended  in  them. 
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It  is  from  having  neglected  this  branch  of  the  physical  investigation  of  the 
mind, — by  hr  the  more  important  of  the  two, — and  having  fixed  their  atten- 
tion solely  on  the  successions  of  its  phenomena,  that  some  philosophers  have 
been  led  to  disparage  the  science  as  fruitless  of  discovery,  and  even  to  deride 
the  pretensions  or  the  hopes  of  those  who  do  not  consider  it  as  absolutely 
exhausted  ; — ^I  will  not  say  now  merely,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  the 
science,  but  as  not  exhausted  almost  before  philosophy  began,  in  the  rude 
consciousness  of  the  rudest  savage,  who  saw,  and  remembered,  and  com- 
pared, and  hoped,  and  feared ;  and  must,  therefore,  it  is  said,  have  known 
what  it  is  to  see,  and  lemember,  and  compare,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

if  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  were  to  be  regarded  merely  as  successive,-— 
which  is  one  only  of  the  two  lights  in  which  they  may  be  physically  viewed, 
— ^it  might,  indeed,  be  said,  with  a  little  more  appearance  of  truth,  that  this 
mere  succession  must  be  as  familiar  to  the  unrenecting  mind  as  to  the  mind 
of  the  philosopher ;  though,  even  in  this  limited  sense,  the  remark  is  far  from 
being  accurate.  But  the  phenomena  have  other  relations,  as  well  as  those 
of  succession,— relations  which  are  not  involved  in  the  mere  consciousness 
of  the  moment,  but  are  discoverable  by  reflection  only, — ^and  to  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  therefore,  addition  after  addition  may  be  made  by  every 
new  generation  of  reflecting  inquirers.  From  the  very  instant  of  its  first 
existence,  the  mind  is  constantly  exhibiting  phenomena  more  and  more 
complex, — sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  all  mingling  together,  and  almost 
eveiy  feeling  modi^'ing,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  the  feelings  that 
succeed  it ;— and  as,  in  chemistry,  it  often  happens,  that  the  qualities  of  the 
separate  ingredients  of  a  compound  body  are  not  recognizable  by  us,  in  the 
apparently  different  qualities  of  the  compound  itself, — so,  in  tliis  spontaneous 
tkemiitry  of  the  mindy  the  compound  sentiment,  that  results  from  the  asso- 
ciation of  former  feelings,  has,  in  many  cases,  on  first  consideration,  so  little 
resemblance  to  these  constituents  of  it,  as  formerly  existing  in  their  element- 
ary state,  that  it  requires  the  most  attentive  reflection  to  separate,  and  evolve 
distinctly  to  others,  the  assemblages  which  even  a  few  years  may  have  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  so  complex  are  the  mental  phenomena,  and  so  difficult  of 
analysis,— even  in  those  most  common  cases,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
familiar  to  aU, — that  it  is  truly  wonderfiil  that  the  difficulty  of  this  analysis, 
and  the  field  of  inquiry  which  this  very  difficulty  opens,  should  not  have 
occurred  to  the  disparagers  of  intellectual  discovery,  and  made  them  feel, 
that  what  they  were  not  able  to  explain  could  not  be  so  well  known  to  all 
mankind  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of  additional  illustration.  The  iavage^ 
they  will  tell  us,  is  conscious  of  what  he  feels  in  loving  his  country,  as  well 
as  the  sage ;  but  does  he  know  as  well,  or  can  even  the  sage  himself  inform 
us  with  precisk>n,  what  the  various  eUmerUary  feelings  have  been,  that  have 
successively  modified,  or  rather,  that  have  constituted  this  local  attachment  f 
The  peasant,  indeed,  may  have  the  feeling  of  beauty,  like  the  artist  who 
produces  it,  or  the  speculative  inquirer,  who  analyzes  this  very  complex 
emotion — 

"  Atk  the  swain, 
Who  joarneyi  homeward,  from  a  summer  daj'a 
Lone  labour,  whj,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
Ana  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 
0*er  all  the  western  sky  ?    Full  soon,  I  ween, 
His  rude  expression,  and  ontntor'd  airs. 
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Beyond  the  power  of  tankage,  will  imibld 
The  form  or  Beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely,  how  commanding  !*** 

But  the  mere  emotion  which  beauty  produces,  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  feelings  that  have  composed  or  modified  it ;  and  though  the  pleasure 
and  admiration  were  to  continue  exactly  the  same,  the  peasant  would  surely 
have  learned  something,  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand,  that  beauty  was 
more  than  the  form  and  colour  which  his  eye  perceived.  What  is  thus  true 
of  beauty  as  difierently  understood  by  the  peasant  and  the  philosopher,  is 
true,  in  like  manner,  of  all  the  other  complex  mental  phenomena.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  as  reasonable  to  affirm,  that  because  we  all  move  our  limbs,  we 
are  all  equally  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  muscular  motion ;  or,  to 
take  a  case  still  more  exactly  appropriate,  that  we  know  all  the  sublimest 
truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  because  we  know  all  the  numbers  and 
figures  of  the  mere  relations  of  which  these  are  the  science, — as  tliat  we  are 
all  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  and  the  number  of  elements 
which  enter  into  our  various  feelings,  because  we  all  perceive,  and  remem- 
ber, and  love,  and  hate.  It  is,  it  will  be  allowed,  chiefly,  or  perhaps,  wholly, 
as  it  is  analytiealj  that  the  science  of  mind  admits  of  discovery;  but,  as  a 
science  of  analysis,  in  which  new  relations  are  continually  felt  on  reflection, 
it  presents  us  with  a  field  of  discovery  as  rich,  and,  I  may  say,  almost  as 
inexhaustible  in  wonders,  as  that  of  the  universe  without. 

"  It  is  thus,"  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  *'  even  in  phenomena,  which 
seem  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  have  admitted  combination,  what  wonders 
have  been  developed  by  scientific  inquiry !  Perception  itself,  that  primary 
function  of  the  mmd,  which  was  surely  the  same  before  Berkeley  examined 
the  laws  of  vision  as  at  present,  is  now  regarded  by  us  very  difierently,  in 
relation  to  the  most  important  of  its  organs ;  and  it  wpuld  not  be  easy  to  find, 
amid  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  and  even  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  phvsics  of  matter,  a  proposition  more  completely  revolting  to 
popular  belief,  tnan  that,  which  is  now  the  general  faith  of  philosophers,  that 
the  sense  of  sight,  which  seems  to  bring  the  farthest  hills  of  the  most  extended 
landscape,  and  the  very  boundlessness  of  space  before  our  view,  is,  of  itself, 
incapable  of  showing  us  a  single  line  of  longitudinal  distance.^f 

II,  as  has  been  strongly  afllrmed,  the  science  of  mind  be  a  science  that  is, 
by  its  very  nature,  insusceptible  of  improvement  by  discovery,  it  must  have 
been  so,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley  as  now,  and  it  might  have  been  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  all  the  arguments  which  he  adduced  in  support  of  his  theory 
of  vision,  that  the  phenomena  which  he  boasted  to  have  anaJyzed,  were  only 
the  common  and  familiar  phenomena  of  a  sense  that  had  been  exercised  by 
all  mankind. 

"  The  vulgar,**  I  have  said,  "  would  gaze  with  astonishment,  were  they  to 
perceive  an  electrician  inflame  gunpowder  with  an  icicle ;  but  they  would 
not  be  less  confounded  by  those  dazzling  subtleties  with  which  metaphysi- 
cians would  persuade  them,  that  the  very  actions  which  they  feel  to  be 
benevolent  and  disinterested,  had  their  source  in  the  same  principle  of  selfish- 
ness, which  makes  man  a  knave  or  a  tyrant.  That  this  particular  doctrine 
is  false,  is  of  no  consequence  j  the  whole  theory  of  our  moral  sentiments 
presents  results  which  are  nearly  as  wonderful ;  and,  indeed,  the  falseness 

'    *  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  626—535. 

t  Inquiry  into  the  ftelation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  3d  edition,  p.  38, 33. 
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of  way  metaphysica]  doctrine^  if  rightly  considered,  is  itself  ooe  of  the  strong- 
est  proofs  that  the  science  of  mind  is  a  science  which  admits  of  discovery ; 
ibr,  if  all  men  had  equal  knowledge  of  all  therelations  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  their  mind,  no  one  could  advance  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  with  real 
belief  of  it,  which  another  could  discover  to  be  erroneous.  In  the  different 
stages  of  the  growth  of  a  passion,  what  a  variety  of  appearances  does  It 
assume ;  and  how  difficult  is  it  often  to  trace,  in  the  confusion  and  complica- 
tion of  the  paroxysm,  those  calm  and  simple  emotions,  in  which,  in  many 
cases,  it  originated ! — ^The  love  of  domestic  praise,  and  of  the  parental 
smile  of  approbation,  which  gave  excellence  to  the  first  effi>rts  of  the  child, 
may  expand,  with  little  variation,  into  the  love  of  honest  and  honourable 
fame ;  or,  in  more  unhappy  circumstances,  may  shoot  out  from  its  natural 
direction,  into  all  the  guilt  and  madness  of  atrocious  ambition  ; — and  can  it 
truly  be  maintained,  or  even  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  all  this  fine  sha- 
dowing of  feelings  into  feelings,  is  known  as  much  to  the  rudest  and  most 
ignorant  of  mankind,  as  it  is  to  the  profoundest  intellectual  inquirer  f  How 
difierent  is  the  passion  of  the  miser,  as  viewed  by  himself,  by  the  vulgar,  and 
by  phibsophers !  He  is  conscious,  however,  on^  of  the  accuracy  of  hb 
reasonings  on  the  probabilities  of  future  poverty,  oi  a  love  of  economy,  and 
of  temperance,  and  certain  too  of  strict  and  rigid  justice.  To  common  ob- 
servers, he  is  only  a  lover  of  money.  They  content  themselves  with  the 
passion,  in  its  mature  state  ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  them,  that 
the  roost  self-denying  avarice  involves  as  its  essence,  or  at  least  originally 
involved,  the  love  of  those  very  pleasures  and  accommodations,  which  are 
now  sacrificed  to  it  without  the  least  apparent  reluctance.*'* 

''  This  lifht  and  darknefls,  in  our  chaoe  join*d, 
What  shall  divide  ?    The  Obd  within  the  mind.'* 

There  is,  indeed,  a  chaos  in  the  mind.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
which  is  for  ever  moving  over  it,  slowly  separating  all  its  mingled  elements. 
It  is  only  when  these  are  separated,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  can  be  com- 
plete, and  incapable  of  further  discovery.  To  say  that  it  is  now  complete, 
because  it  has  in  it  every  thing  which  can  be  the  subject  of  analyas,  is  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  ancient  chaos,  when  it  contained 
merely  the  elements  of  things,  before  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
waters  of  the  abyss,  was  already  that  world  of  life,  and  order,  and  beauty, 
which  it  was  after  to  become. 

The  difficulty  which  arises  in  the  physical  investigation  of  the  mind,  bom 
the  apparent  simplification  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings  which,  on  more 
attentive  reflection,  are  felt  to  be  as  if  compounded  of  many  other  thoughts 
and  feelings,  that  have  previously  existed  together,  or  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, is  similar  to  the  difficulty  which  we  experience  in  the  physics  of  matter, 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  that  allows  us  to  perceive  masses  only, 
not  their  elemental  parts,  and  thus  leads  us  to  consider  as  nmp/e  bodies,  what 
a  angle  new  experiment  may  prove  to  be  composed  of  variant  elements. 

In  the  inteUecHud  world,  the  slow  progress  ot  discoverer  arises,  m  like  man- 
ner, from  the  obstacles  which  our  feeble  power  of  discnmination  presents  to 
our  mental  analysis.  But,  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  matter,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  to  this  very  feebleness  of  our  discriminating  powers  the 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Caiue  and  Effect,  Sd  edition,  p.  S6-*d0.  with  tome  altera- 
tions and  exclusions. 
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whole  analytic  science  owes  its  origin.  If  we  could  distinguish  instantly  and 
clearly  in  our  complex  phenomena  of  thought,  their  constituent  elements— 
if,  for  example,  in  that  single  and  apparently  simple  emotion,  which  we  feel, 
on  tlie  sight  of  beau(yy  as  it  lives  before  us,  or  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
ideal  beauty,  which  is  reflected  from  works  of  art,  we  could  discover,  as  it 
were,  in  a  single  glance,  all  the  innumerable  feelings,  which,  perhaps,  from 
the  first  moment  of  life,  have  been  conspiring  together,  and  blending  in  the 
production  of  it— we  should  then  feel  as  little  interest  in  our  theories  oftaste, 
as  in  a  case  formeriy  supposed,  we  should  have  done  in  our  theories  of  com- 
bustion, if  the  most  minute  changes  that  take  place  in  combustion  had  been 
at  all  times  distinctly  visible.  The  mysteries  of  our  intellect,  the  *^  alte 
penetralia  mentis,''  would  then  lie  for  ever  open  to  us ;  and  what  was  said 
poetically  of  Hobbes,  in  the  beautiful  verses  addressed  to  him  on  his  work 
Ih  Maura  HominiB,  would  be  applicable  to  all  mankind,  not  poetically,  but 
Id  ike  strictness  of  philosophic  truth. 

**  QaaB  magna  coeli  OKBiiia,  et  tractm  marii, 
TefrnqiMi  finei,  aiquid  aut  ultra  eat,  capit. 
Mens  ipaa  tandom  capitur ;  Onmia  hactenoa 
Qua  nosse  potuit,  oota  jam  primum  est  aibi. 

**  Cofiiaultor  aiidaz,  et  Promethei  pot«oa 
Facinoria  animi !  ^uis  tibi  dedit  deua 
Hsc  intueri  aasculia  louge  abdita» 
Oculosque  lace  tinzit  ambrosia  tuoa  f 
To  mentis  omois,  at  tu»  nulla  est  capax. 
Hoc  laude  solus  fiuere :  diviuum  est  opus 
Animam  creare ;  proxlmum  huic,  ostendere. 

• 

**  Hie  cemo  levia  alfectuom  vesti^a, 
Gracilesqne  Sensus  lineas ;  video  quibus 
Vehantur  alis  blanduli  Cupidines, 
Quibusque  stimulis  uii^eant  Ire  graves, 
Hie  et  Dolores  et  Voluptates  sues 
Produnt  recessus ;  ipsi  nee  Timor  Imtet." 


LECTURE  XI. 

APPUCATION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  PHYSICAL  INdUIRY,  TO  THE  PHILa 

SOPHY  OF  MIND,  CONCLUDED. ON  CONSCIOUSNESS,  AND  ON  MENTAL 

IDENTITY. 

• 

br  m^  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  considered,  very  fully,  the  two  species 
of  inquiry  which  the  philosoohy  of  mind  admits  in  exact  analogy  to  the  two 
species  of  inquiry  in  the  philosophy  of  tnatiery — the  consideration  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  as  fuccemt^,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  arrangement  in 
the  order  of  their  succession,  as  causes  and  efiects, — ^and  the  consideration 
of  them  as  eomnfea?,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  analysis.  I  stated  to  you, 
that  it  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  in  this  latter  view,  as  analytical  that  I  con- 
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emv^i  ihe  fftbiloaophy  of  mind  to  be  a  science  of  progressiye  diaoovepjr;  thati 
es  a  soieiice  of  analysis,  it  has  not  merely  produced  re0ult9»  aa  asloojabingi 
periiapa,  b  some  caaes,  as  why  of  those  which  the  analysis  of  matter  has 
exhibited,  but  fwesents  still  a  field  of  inquiry,  that  may  be  considered  aa 
inexhaustible ;  since  the  mind  cannot  exist,  without  forming  continually  new 
combinadoos,  that  modify  its  subsequent  afiections,  and  raryi  therefiMre,  the 
products,  which  it  is  the  labour  of  our  intellectual  analysis  to  reduce  to  tbeir 
oridoal  elements. 

What  the  chemist  does,  m  matter,  the  {nte22ec^«a/,  analyst  does  in  mind ; 
the  one  distbguishing  by  a  purely  mental  process  of  reflectioo,  the  elements 
of  bis  complex  feelings,  as  the  other  operates  on  his  material  compounds,  by 
processes  that  are  themselves  material.  Though  the  term  analysis,  how- 
ever, may  be  used  in  reference  to  both  processes,  the  mental  as  well  as  the 
material,  since  the  result  of  the  process  is  virtually  the  same  in  both,  it  baa 
been  universally  employed  by  philosophers,  in  the  laws  of  the  mind,  without 
any  accurate  definition  of  the  process ;  and  I  was  careful,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  peculior  meanmg  in  which  it  is  strictly  to  be  understood  in 
our  science ;  that  you  might  not  extend  to  the  mind  and  its  affections,  that 
essential  divisibility,  which  is  inconsistent  with  its  very  nature ;  and  suppose 
that,  when  we  speak  of  complex  notions,  and  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  that 
are  united  by  association  with  other  thoughts  and  feelings,  we  ^ak  of  a 
plurality  of  separable  Uiings.  The  complex  mental  phenomena,  as  I  ex* 
^dned  to  you,  are  complex  only  in  relation  to  our  mode  of  conceiving  them. 
They  are,,  strictly  and  truly,  as  simple  and  indivisible  states  of  a  substance, 
which  is  necessanly  in  all  its  states  smiple  and  indivisible-— the  results^  ratber 
than  the  compounds,  of  former  feelings — to  which,  however,  they  seem  to 
us,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  cannot  but  seem  to 
us,  to  bear  the  same  species  of  reladon,  which  a  whole  bears  to  the  parts  that 
compose  it.  The  office  of  intellectual  analysis,  accordingly,  in  the  mode  in 
which  1  have  explained  it  to  you,  has  regard  to  this  relation  only.  It  is  to 
trace  the  various  affections  or  states  of  mmd,  that  have  successively  contri- 
buted to  form  or  to  modify  any  peculiar  sentiment  or  emotion,  and  to  de- 
velope  the  elements,  to  which,  after  tracing  this  succession,  the  resulting 
sentiment  or  emodon  is  felt  by  us  to  bear  virtually  that  reladon  pf  seeming 
comprehensiveness  of  which  I  spoke. 

If,  indeed,  our  perspicacity  were  so  acute  that  we  could  distinguish  imme- 
diately M  the  relations  of  our  thoughts  and  passions,  there  could  evident^ 
be  no  discovery  in  the  science  of  mind ;  but,  in  like  manner,  what  discovery 
could  there  be,  in  the  analysis  of  matter,  if  our  senses  were  so  quick  and 
delicate,  as  to  distinguish  immediately  all  die  elements  of  every  compound  ? 
It  is  only  slowly  that  we  discover  the  composition  of  the  masses  without ;  and 
we  have  therefore  a  science  of  chemistry :— It  is  cmly  slowlv  that  we  disco- 
ver the  relaticffis  of  complex  thought  to  thought ;  and  we  have  therefore  a 
science  of  mental  analysis. 

It  is  to  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  then,  as  forcine  us  to  guess  and 
expkwe  what  is  half  concealed  from  us,  diat  we  owe  our  laborious  experi- 
ments and  reasonings,  and  consequendy  all  the  science  which  is  the  resuk 
of  these ;  and  the  proudest  discoveries  which  we  make  may  thus,  in  one 
point  of  view,  whatever  dignity  Xhe^  may  give  to  a  few  moments  of  our  life, 
be  considered  as  proofs  and  memorials  of  our  general  weakness.  If,  in  its 
relation  to  matter,  philosophy  be  foiinded,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the 
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mere  badness  of  our  eyes,  which  prevents  us  from  distinguishing  accimiteij 
the  minute  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  bodies  around  us ; 
wb  have  seen,  in  like  manner,  that,  in  its  relation  to  the  mind,  it  is  founded 
chiefly,  or  perhaps  wholly,  on  the  imperfection  of  our  power  of  discriminat- 
ing the  demetUary  feelings,  which  compose  our  great  comfdexities  of  thought 
and  passion ;  the  various  relations  of  which  are  felt  by  us  only  on  attentive 
reflection,  and  are,  therefore,  in  progressive  discovery,  slowly  added  to  rela* 
tions  that  have  before  been  traced.  In  both  cases,  ^e  analysis,  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  is  an  operation  of  unquestionable  difficulty.  But  it  is  surely 
not  less  so,  in  mind,  than  in  matter ;  nor,  when  nature  exhibits  all  her  won- 
ders to  us,  in  one  case,  in  objects  that  are  separate  from  us,  and  foreign ;  and, 
in  the  other,  in  the  intimate  phenomena  of  our  own  consciousness,  can  we 
justly  think,  that  it  is  of  aursdvea  we  know  the  most*  On  the  contrary, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  of  her  distant  operations,  that  our  knowledge  is 
least  imperfect ;  and  we  have  far  less  acquaintance  with  the  sway  which  she 
exercises  in  our  own  mind,  than  with  that  by  which  she  guides  the  course 
of  the  most  remote  planet,  in  spaces  beyond  us,  which  we  rather  calcuUOe 
than  conceive.  The  only  science,  which,  by  its  simplicity  and  comprehen- 
siveness, seems  to  have  attained  a  maturity  that  leaves  little  for  future  mqdry, 
is  not  that  whiqh  relates  immediately  to  man  himself,  or  to  the  properties  of 
the  bodies  on  his  own  planet,  that  are  ever  acting  on  his  perceptive  organs, 
and  are  essential  to 'his  life  and  enjoyment;  but  that  which  relates  to  the 
immense  system  of  the  universe,  to  which  the  very  orb,  that  supports  all  the 
multitudes  of  his  race,  is  but  an  atom  of  dust,  and  to  which  himself,  as  an 
indhridual,  is  as  nothing. 

"  Could  he,  whose  rales  the  rapid  comet  bind, 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  his  mind  ? 
Who  saw  its  fires  here  rise,  and  there  descend, 
Explain  his  own  beginning  or  his  end  ? 

do,  wondrous  creature  !  mount  where  Science  goidM^ 
Go,  measure  earth,  weigh  air,  and  state  the  tides ; 
Instract  the  planets  in  what  orbs  to  ran, 
Correct  old  Time,  and  regulate  the  Sun ; 
Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  th'  empyreal  sphere. 
To  the  first  good,  first  perfect,  and  first  fair ; 
Go,  teach  Eternal  Wisdom  how  to  rule- 
Then  drop  into  thyself,  and  be  a  fool  *"* 

That  man  should  know  so  much  of  the  universe  and  so  very  little  of  Asm- 
sdff  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the  language  of  die  same 
poet,  most  strongly  characterize  him,  as  the  "jest  and  ridfie"  of  that  world, 
of  which  he  is  also  no  less  truly  "  the  glory." 

"  That  the  intelligence  of  any  being,"  to  use  the  words  of  D'Alembert, 
"  should  not  pass  beyond  certain  limits — ^that,  in  one  species  of  bangs,  it 
should  be  more  or  less  circumscribed,  than  in  another — all  this  is  not  surpris- 
ing, more  than  that  a  blade  of  grass  should  be  less  tall  than  a  shrub ;  or  a 
shrub  than  an  oak.  But  that  the  same  beuig  should  be  at  once,  arrested  by 
the  narrow  circle  which  nature  has  traced  around  him,  and  yet  constantly 
reminded,  that,  beyond  these  Umits,  there  are  objects  which  he  is  never  to 
attain — that  he  should  be  able  to  reason,  till  he  loses  himself,  on  the  exist* 
ence  and  nature  of  these  objects,  thoush  condenmed  to  be  eternally  igno* 
rant  of  them — ^that  he  should  have  too  litde  sagacity  to  resolve  an  infinity  of 

*  Pppt'i  Emay  on  Man,  Ep.u.  t.  35—39;  19^-S4;  and  99, 30. 
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questbos,  which  he  has  yet  sagacity  enough  to  make — ^that  the  principle 
whhm  us,  which  thinks,  should  ask  itself  in  vain,  what  it  is  which  constitutes 
its  thought,  and  that  this  thought,  which  sees  so  many  thines,  so  distant^ 
shodd  yet  not  be  aUe  to  see  itself,  which  is  so  neaty — that  mf^  which  it  is 
notwithstanding  ahrays  striving  to  see  and  to  know — these  are  contradictions, 
which,  even  in  the  very  pride  of  our  reascHiing,  cannot  fail  to  surprise  and 
confound  us." 

All  that  remains  for  us,  in  that  impossibility  which  nature  has  imposed  on 
us  of  attaining  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  essence  and  constitution 
either  of  ramd  or  of  niatter,  is  to  attend  to  the  phenomena  which  they  pre- 
sent, analyzing  whatever  is  complex,  and  tracing  the  order  of  every  sequence. 
By  attentive  reflection  on  the  phenomena  themselves,  and  on  all  the  circum- 
stances which  precede  or  follow  them,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  the 
relations  wUch  they  mutually  bear,  and  to  distinguish  their  casual  coinci- 
dence, or  succession,  from  those  invariable  relations  which  nature  has 
established  among  them  as  causes  and  eiSects.  This,  humble  as  it  may 
seem,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  true  philosophy  of  man ;  *  because  it  is  all  of 
which  man  is  capable.  To  inquire,  as  may  be  tliought,  more  deeply  into 
the  enencet  of  things,  or  the  nature  of  certain  supposed  bonds  by  which 
they  are  connected,  is  to  show,  not  that  we  have  advanced  far  in  the  progress 
of  science,  but  that  we  have  gone  far  astray;  not  that  we  know  more 
than  phitosophers  of  humbler  views  and  pretensions,  but  that  we  know  less; 
since  it  proves  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  limits  within  which  nature 
has  bounded  our  prospect,  and  have  not  attained  that  prime  knowledge, 
which  consists  in  knowing  how  little  can  be  known. 

If  the  philosophy,  not  of  mind  only,  but  of  the  universe,  is  to  be  found, 
as  Hobbes  has  boldly  said,  within  ourselves^ — ^in  the  same  manner  as  the 
perfect  statue  is  to  be  found  in  the  rude  block  of  the  quarry,  when  all  the 
superfluous  inass,  that  adheres  to  it,  has  been  removed, — in  no  respect  can 
it  more  justly  be  said  to  be  in  our  own  minds  than  in  this,  that  it  is  only  by 
knowing  the  true  extent,  and  consequently  the  limits,  of  our  intellectual 
powers,  that  we  can  form  any  rational  system  of  philosophic  investigation. 
Then,  indeed,  Phibsophy  may  be  truly  said,  in  his  strong  figurative  language, 
to  be  Human  Reason  herself,  hovering  over  all  created  things,  and  proclaim- 
ing their  order,  their  causes,  and  effects.  "  Pbilosophiam  noli  credere  earn 
esse,  per  quam  fiunt  lapides  philosophici,  neque  illara  quam  ostentant  codices 
metaphysici ;  sed  Rationem  Humanura  naturalemjper  omnes  res  creatas  se- 
duk)  volitantem,  et  de  earum  ordine,  causis,  et  effectibus,  ea  qus  vera  sunt 
renuntiantem.  Mentis  ergo  tuae,  et  totius  mundi  filia  philosophia  in  te  ipso 
est ;  nondum  fortasse  figurata,  sed  genitori  mundo  qualis  erat  in  principle 
inform!  similes.  Faciendum  ergo  tibi  est  quod  faciunt  statuaril,  qui  materiam 
exculpentes  supervacaneam,  imaginem  non  faciunt  sed  inveniunt."^ 

After  these  remarks  on  physical  inquiry  in  general,  and  its  particular  ap 
plication  to  our  own  science,  I  trust  that  we  shall  now  proceed  to  observe, 
and  analyze,  and  arrange  the  mental  phenomena,  with  clearer  views,  both  of 
the  materials  on  which  we  have  to  operate,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions which  we  have  to  perform:  We  may  consider  the  mind  as  now  lying 
open  before  us,  presenting  to  us  all  its  phenomena,  but  presenting  them  in 
assemiUageSj  which  it  is  to  be  our  labour  to  separate  and  arrange.  In  this 
separation  and  arrangement,  there  are  difficulties,  I  confess,  of  no  slight  kind. 

*  Ad  Lectorexn^— A  note  prefixed  to  the  Elementa  Philosophiie.  4to.  Amstelod.  1668. 
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But  I  trust  that  you  have  the  spirit,  which  delights  in  overcoining  difficulties, 
and  which,  even  if  its  most  strenuous  exertion  should  fail,  delights  in  the  very 
strenuousness  of  the  endeavour.  In  what  admits  our  analysis,  and  in  what 
transcends  it,  we  shall  always  find  much  that  is  truly  wonderful  in  itself,  and 
deserving  of  our  profoundest  admiration ;  and,  even  in  the  ohscurest  parts  of 
the  great  field  of  mind,  though  we, may  see  only  dimly,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  cautious  in  inquiring,  and  fearful  of  pronouncing,  we  may  yet,  perhaps, 
be  opening  paths  that  are  to  lead  to  discoveiy,  and,  in  the  very  darkness  of 
our  search,  may  perceive  some  gleams  of  that  light,  which,  though  now  only 
dawning  upon  t»,  is  to  brighten  on  the  inquirers  of  other  ages. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  and  compare  the  mental  phenomena,  the  first 
circumstance  that  strikes  us,  prior  to  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  classes, 
is,  that  the  mind  which  exhibits  these  is  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  fedhigt^ 
every  new  feeling  being  a  change  of  its  state ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  by  such 
changes  alone  that  it  manifests  itself,  either  in  our  own  consciousness,  or  in 
the  actions  of  our  fellow  men.  If  it  could  exist  only  in  one  everlaeiin^  state, 
—-such  as  now  constitutes  the  feeling  of  any  particular  moment^-— it  is  quite 
superfluous  to  say,  that  it  could  not  reason  upon  this  state,— ibr  this  veiy 
reasoning  would  itself  imply  the  change,  which  is  supposed  to  be  impossible ; 
and  as  little  could  this  one  unchanged  and  unchangeable  feeling  be  an  object 
of  reasoning  to  others,  even  if  there  were  any  mode  of  its  becoming  mamfest 
to  them,  which  there  evidently  could  not  be.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  not  too 
extravagant  an  assertion  of  Hobbes,  who  supposes  a  mind  so  constituted  as 
to  perceive  only  one  colour,  and  to  perceive  this  constandy,  and  affirms, 
that,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  had  any  perception  at  all, 
being  rather,  as  he  expresses  it,  stupified  than  seeing.  "  AttcKiiUjm  esse  et 
fortasse  aspectare  eum,  sed  stupentem  dicerem,'  videre  non  dicerem ;  adeo 
sentire  semper  idem,  et  non  sentire  ad  idem  recidunt." 

Mind,  then,  is  capable  of  existing  in  various  states  ;  an  enumeration  of  the 
leading  classes  of  which,  as  I  before  remarked,  is  all  that  constitutes  our  de- 
finition of  it.  It  is  that,  we  say,  which  perceives,  remembers,  compares, 
grieves,  rejoices,  loves,  hates ;  and  though  the  terms,  whatever  they  may  be, 
that  are  used  by  us,  in  any  such  enumeration,  may  be  few,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  terms  are  mere  inventions  of  our  own  for  the  purpose  of  classifi- 
cation, and  that  each  of  them  comprehends  a  variety  of  feelings,  that  are  as 
truly  different  from  each  other,  as  the  classes  themselves  are  dimrent.  Per^ 
ception  is  but  a  single  word  ;  yet,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  objects 
that  may  act  upon  our  organs  of  sense,  and  the  number  of  ways  in  which  their 
action  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  produce  one  compound  eflTect,  diflbrent  fitxn 
that  which  the  same  objects  would  produce  separately,  or  in  other  forms  of 
combination,  how  many  are  the  feelings  which  this  single  word  denotes !— so 
many,  indeed,  that  no  arithmetical  computation  is  sufficient  to  measure  their 
infinity. 

Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  whatever  rapidity  the  chaises  maj 
succeed  each  other,  and  however  opposite  they  may  seem,  we  have  still  the 
most  undoubting  belief,  that  it  is  the  same  individual  mind,  which  is  thus 
affected  in  various  ways.  The  pleasure,  which  is  felt  at  one  moment,  has 
indeed  little  apparent  relation  to  the  pain  that  was  perhaps  felt  a  few  moments 
before ;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  subject,  which  we  possess,  after  having  re- 
flected on  it  fully,  has  equally  little  resemblance  to  our  state  of  doubt  when 
we  began  to  inquire,  or  the  total  ignorance  and  indiflSerence  which  jveceded 
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the  first  dcfubt  that  we  felt.  It  is  the  same  iodividaal  miod,  however,  which, 
in  all  these  instances,  is  pleased  and  pained,  is  ignorant,  doubts,  reflects, 
knows.  There  is  something  "  changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  die  same,"  which 
at  once  constitutes  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  hour,  and  yet  ouilivei 
them, — something,  which,  from  the  temporary  agitations  of  pasmon,  rises, 
unaltered  and  eteriasting,  like  the  pyramid,  that  lifts  still  the  same  point  to 
heaven,  amid  the  sands  and  whiriwiods  of  the  desert. 

The  consideration  ot  the  mind,  as  one  substance,  capable  of  existing  in  a 
variety  of  stales,  according  as  it  is  variously  affiscted,  and  constituting,  in 
these  difierent  states,  all  the  complex  phenomena  of  thoueht  and  feeling, 
necessarily  involves  the  consideration  of  contdaumess  and  of  penonal  iden^ 
tity.  To  the  examination  of  these,  accordingly,  I  now  proceed,  as  essential 
to  all  the  inquiries  and  speculations,  in  which  we  are  afterwards  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  since,  whatever  powers  or  suscepdbilities  we  may  consider  as  attri- 
butes of  the  mind,  this  consideration  must  always  suppose  the  existence  of 
certain  phenpineha,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  the  identity  of  the  sen- 
tient or  thinking  principle,  in  which  that  consciousness  resides,  and  to  which 
all  the  varieties  c^  those  ever-changing  feelings,  which  form  the  subjects  of 
oiur  inquiry,  are  collectively  to  be  referred. 

Our  first  biqairy,  then,  is  into  the  nature  of 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Ik  the  systems  of  philosophy,  which  have  been  most  generally  prevalent, 
especial^  in  this  part  of  the  Island,  consciousness  has  always  been  classed 
as  one  oi  the  inteUectual  powers  of  the  mind,  differing  from  its  other  powers, 
as  these  mutually  differ  from  each  other.  It  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Dr. 
Reid,  as  separate  and  distinct,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Intellectual  Powers ; 
and  he  sajrs  of  it,  that  ^^  it  is  an  operation  of  the  understanding  of  its  own  kind, 
and  cannot  be  logically  defined.  The  objects  of  it  are  our  present  pains,  our 
pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts  of  every 
kind,-— in  a  word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  while  they  are  present."  And  b  various  parts  of  his  works, 
which  it  would  be  needless  to  quote,  he  alludes  to  its  radical  difference  from 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  point  on  which  there  could  be 
no  question.  To  me,  however,  I  must  confess,  it  appears  that  this  attempt 
to  double,  as  it  were,  our  various  feeling^,  by  making  them  not  tb  consdtute 
our  consciousness,  but  to  be  the  objects  of  it,  as  of  a  disdnct  intellectual 
power,  is  not  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  is 
founded,  partly  on  a  confusion  of  thought,  aud  still  more  on  a  confusion  of 
language.  Sensation  is  not  the  object  of  consciousness  different  from  itself, 
but  a  particular  sensation  is  the  conscbusness  of  the  moment ;  as  a  particu- 
lar hope,  or  fear,  or  grief,  or  resentment,  or  simple  remembrance,  may  be 
the  actual  consciousness  of  the  next  moment.  In  short,  if  the  mind  of  man, 
and  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  from  the  first  feeling  with  which 
life  commenced,  to  the  last  with  which  it  closes,  could  be  made  visible  to 
any  other  thinkine  being,  a  certain  series  of  feelings  alone,  that  is  to  sav,  a 
certain  number  of  successive  states  of  the  mind,  would  be  distinguishable  in 
it,  fimdng,  indeed,  a  variety  of  sensations,  and  thoughts,  and  passions,  as 
momentary  states  of  the  .mind,  but  all  of  *them  existing  individually,  and 
SQCceflflively  to  each  other.    To  suppose  the  mind  to  exist  in  two  difirenS 
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states,  in  the  same  moment,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  To  the  whole  series  of 
states  of  the  mind,  then,  whatever  the  individual  momentary  successive  states 
may  be,  I  give  the  name  of  our  eon$ciau$nesif — ^using  that  term,  not  to  ex- 
press any  new  state  additional  to  the  whole  series,  (for  to  that,  which  is 
already  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  added,  and  the  mind,  as  I  have  already 
said,  cannot  be  conceived  to  exist  at  once  in  two  different  states,)  but  merely 
as  a  short  mode  of  expressing  the  wide  variety  of  our  feelings ;  in  the  same 
manner,  as  I  use  any  other  generic  word,  for  expressing  briefly  the  individu- 
al varieties  comprehended  under  it  There  are  not  sensations,  thoughts, 
passions,  and  also  consciousness,  any  more  than  there  is  quadruped  or  ani- 
mal, as  a  separate  being,  to  be  added  to  the  wolves,  tigers,  elephants,  and 
other  living  creatures,  which  I  include  under  those  terms. 

The  fallacy  of  conceiving  consciousness  to  be  something  different  from  the 
feeling,  which  is  said  to  be  its  object,  has  arisen,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  use  of  the  personal  pronoun  i,  which  the  conriction  of  our  identity,  dur- 
ing the  various  feelings,  or  temporary  consciousnesses  of  difllerent  moments, 
has  led  us  to  employ,  as  significant  of  our  permanent  <e^  of  that  being, 
which  is  conscious,  and  variously  conscious,  and  which  continues,  after  these 
feelings  have  ceased,  to  be  the  subject  of  other  consciousnesses,  as  transient 
as  the  former.  I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling,  really  means,  however, 
no  more  than  this — ^I  feel  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  in  other  words,  my  mind 
exists  in  that  state  which  constitutes  a  certain  feeling ;  the  mere  existence 
of  that  feeling,  and  not  any  additional  and  distinguishable  feeling,  that  is  to 
be  termed  consciousness,  being  all  which  is  essential  to  the  state  of  my  mind, 
at  the  particular  moment  of  sensation ;  for  a  pleasure,  or  pain,  of  which  we 
are  not  conscious,  is  a  pleasure  or  pain,  that,  in  reference  to  us  at  least,  has 
no  existence.  But  when  we  say,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular  feeling,  in 
the  usual  paraphrastic  phraseology  of  our  language,  which  has  no  mode  of 
expressing,  in  a  single  word,  the  mere  existence  of  a  feeling,  we  are  apt, 
from  a  prejudice  of  grammar,  to  separate  the  sentient  /  and  the  feeling  as 
different,— not  different,  as  they  really  are,  merelv  in  this  respect,  that  the 
feeling  is  one  momentary  and  changeable  state  of  the  permanent  substance 
/,  that  is,  capable  of  existing  also,  at  other  moments,  m  other  states, — but  so 
radically  different,  as  to  justify  our  classing  the  feeling,  in  the  relation  of  an 
object,  to  that  sentient  principle  which  we  call  /, — and  an  object  to  it,  not  in 
retrospect  only,  as  when  the  feeling  is  remembered,  or  when  it  is  viewed  in 
relation  to  other  remembered  feelings, — but  in  the  very  moment  of  the  pri- 
mary sensation  itself;  as  if  there  could  truly  be  two  distinct  states  of  the 
same  mind,  at  that  same  moment,  one  of  which  states  is  to  be  termed  sensa- 
tion^ and  the  other  difierent  state  of  the  same  mind  to  be  termed  conscious- 
ness. 

To  estimate  more  accurately  the  e&ct,  which  this  reference  to  self  pro- 
duces, let  us  imagine  a  human  being  to  be  bom  vnth  his  faculties  perfect  as 
in  mature  life,  and  let  us  suppose  a  sensation  to  arise  for  the  first  time  in  his 
mind.  For  the  sake  of  greater  sirpplicity,  let  us  suppose  the  sensation  to  be 
of  a  kind  as  little  complex  as  possible ;  such  for  example,  as  that  which  the 
fragrance  of  arose  excites.  If,  immediately  after  this  first  sensation,  we 
imagine  the  sentient  principle  to  be  extinguished,  what  are  we  to  call  that 
feeling,  which  filled  and  constituted  the  brief  moment  of  life  ?  It  was  a 
simple  sensation,  and  nothing  more;  and  if  only  we  say,  that  die  sensation 
has  existed, — ^whether  we  say,  or  do  not  say,  that  the  mind  was  conscious 
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of  die  seiunlioD}— we  shall  coavej  predaely  the  same  meaning ;  the  con- 
sciousnegs  of  the  sensation  bebg,  in  that  case,  only  a  tautological  expression 
of  the  sensation  itself.    There  will  be,  in  this  first  momentary  state,  no  se* 

faration  o($elf  and  the  iensatianj — no  little  proposition  formed  in  the  mind, 
feel,  or  I  am  conscious  of  a  feeling ;  but  the  feeling  and  the  $eniiettt  /,  will, 
for  the  moment,  be  the  same.  It  is  this  simple  feehng,  and  this  alone,  which 
is  the  whole  consciousness  of  the  first  moment ;  and  no  reference  can  be 
made  of  thb  to  a  self,  which  is  independent  of  the  temporary  consciautneis ; 
because  the  knowledge  of  self,  as  distinct  from  the  particular  feeling,  implies 
the  remembrance  of  former  feelings, — of  feelings,  which,  together  with  the 
present,  we  ascribe  to  09ce  thinking  principle, — ^recogniaing  the  principle^ 
the  te^,  the  (me,  as  the  tame^  amid  all  its  transient  diversities  of  conscious* 
ness. 

Let  us  now,  then,  instead  of  supposing  life,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  be 
extinguished  immediately  after  the  nrst  sensation,  suppose  another  sensaticm 
to  be  excited,  as  for  instance  that  which  is  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  flute. 
The  mind  either  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  this  new  sensation,  without 
any  subsequent  remembrance, — ^in  which  case  the  consciousness  of  the  sen- 
sation, as  in  the  case  of  the  fragrance  that  preceded  it,  will  be  only  another 
mere  paraphrastic  expression  of  the  simple  sensation-M)r  the  remembrance 
of  the  former  feeling  will  aris^.  If  the  remembrance  of  the  former  feeling 
arise,  and  the  two  difierent  feelings  be  considered  by  the  mind  at  once,  it 
will  now,  by  that  irresistibla  law  of  our  nature,  which  impresses  us  with  the 
conviction  of  our  identity,  conceive  the  two  sensatkMis,  which  it  recognises 
as  diflbrent  in  themselves,  to  have  yet  belonged  to  the  same  being — ^that 
being,  to  which,  when  it  has  the  use  of  language,  it  gives  the  name  of  self^ 
and  in  relation  to  which  it  speaks,  as  often  as  it  uses  the  pronoun  /.-^llie 
notion  of  tdfj  as  the  lasdng  subject  of  successive  transient  feelings,  being 
now,  and  not  till  now,  acquired,  through  the  remembrance  of  former  sensa- 
tions or  temporary  diversities  of  consciousness,  the  mind  will  often  again, 
when  other  new  sensations  may  have  arisen,  go  through  a  amilar  process,  being 
not  merely  afi^ted  with  the  particular  momentary  sensation,  but  remember* 
mg  other  prior  feefings,  and  identifying  it  with  them,  in  the  general  designa- 
tion of  self.  In  these  circumstances  the  memory  of  the  past  will  often 
mingle  with  and  modify  the  present ;  and  now  indeed,  to  form  the  verbal 
proposition,  I  am  conscious  of  a  particular  sensation, — since  the  very  word  1 
implies  that  this  remembrance  and  identification  has  taken  pbce, — may  be 
allowed  to  express  something  more  than  the  mere  exibtence  of  the  moroen- 
taiy  sensation :  for  it  expresses  also  that  the  mind,  which  now  exists  in  the 
state  of  this  particular  sensation,  has  formerly  existed  in  a  difi^ent  state. 
There  is  a  remembrance  of  former  feelings,  and  a  belief  that  the  present 
and  the  past  have  been  states  of  one  substance.  But  this  belief,  or  in  other 
words,  this  remembrance  of  former  feelings^  is  so  far  (torn  being  essential  to 
every  thought  or  sensation,  that  innumerable  feelings  every  moment  arisey 
without  any  such  identification  with  the  past.  They  wrefeltj  however,  fw 
this  is  necessarily  implied  in  their  existence ;  but  they  exist,  as  transient 
thoughts  Of  sensations  only,  and  the  consciousness,  which  we  have  of  them, 
in  these  circumstances,  is  nothing  more  than  the  thoughts  or  sensations  them- 
selves, which' could  not  be  thoughts  or  sensations  if  they  were  not  felt. 

In  the  greater  number  ^of  our  successions  of  momentary  feelings,  then, 
when  no  reference  is  made  to  former  states  of  the  mind,  the  consciousness 
VojL.  I.  .  16 
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18  obvioudy  notfaing  more  than  the  simple  roomeutaiy  feeling  itself  as  it  be* 
gins,  and  ceases ;  and  when  there  is  a  refere&ce  to  former  states  of  the  mind, 
we  discover  cm  analysis  only  a  remembrance,  like  all  our  other  remem- 
brances, and  a  feeling  of  common  relation  of  the  past  and  the  present  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  to  one  permanent  subject.  It  is  the  belief  of  our  continued 
identity  which  involves  this  particular  feeling  of  relation  of  past  and  present 
feelings ;  and  consciousness,  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  is  only  a  word  ex- 
pressive of  that  belief. 

That  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  sound  of  a  flute,  and  in  general  all  the 
other  objects  of  sense,  might  have  excited  precisely  the  same  immediate 
sensations  as  at  present.  Dr.  Reid  admits,  though  the  belief  of  our  personal 
idendty  had  not  been  impressed  upon  us ;  for  he  ascribes  this  belief  to  an 
instinctive  principle  only,  and  acknowledges,  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  sen- 
satiohs  themselves,  from  which  any  such  inference  could  be  drawn  by  reason. 
If,  then,  this  instincUve  belief  of  identity  had  not  been,  as  at  present,  a  natu- 
ral law  of  human  thought,  operating  irresistibly  on  the  remembrance  of  our 
difllerent  feelings,  we  should  have  had  no  notion  of  BtHf^  of  fii6,  the  sentient  and 
thinking  being,  who  exists  at  the  present  moment,  and  who  existed  before 
the  present  moment : — and  what,  then,  would  have  been  the  consciousness, 
accompanying,  and  di&rent  from,  our  sensations,  when  they  merely  flashed 
along  the  mind  and  vanished  ?  The  most  asealous  defender  of  consciousness, 
as  a  separate  intellectual  power,  must  surely  admit,  that,  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  zmiaiiom  itself.  It  is  the 
belief  of  our  identity  only,  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  selfy  as  the  subject 
of  various  feelings,  and  it  is  the  notion  of  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  for- 
mer feelings,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  consciousness  of  the  moment  as 
diflTerent  from  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  because  it  suggests  to  us  those 
former  feelings,  which  truly  were  difl«rent  from  it,  or  at  least  that  subject 
wUndi  which  unquestionably  existed  before  the  present  sensation. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  faculty  of  consciousness  is  nothing  more  than  this 
reference  to  the  past,  and  consequent  belief  of  identity,  we  may,  in  that  case, 
very  safely  admit  its  existence ;  though  the  classification  of  it,  as  a  peculiar 
intellectuid  power,  would  in  that  case  be  a  most  singular  anomaly  in  arrange- 
ment, and  would  involve  a  very  absurd,  or  at  least  a  very  awkward  use  of  a 
term.  To  assert  this  «gnification  of  it,  however,  would  be  to  admit  every 
thing  for  which  I  have  contended.  But  it  certainly  is  not  the  sense,  which 
has  been  attached  to  it  bv  philosophers ;  and  indeed,  in  this  sense,  cofucunu- 
iietf,  instead  of  having  for  its  objects,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  aU  "our  present 
pains,  our  pleasures,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  desires,  our  doubts,  our  thoughts 
of  every  land  ;  in  a  word,  all  the  passions,  and  all  the  actions  and  operations 
of  our  own  mind,  while  they  are  present,"  would  be  limited  to  the  compara- 
tively few,  of  which  the  consideration  of  our  personal  identity  forms  a  part. 
In  far  the  greater  number  of  our  feelings,  as  1  have  already  said,  the  sensa- 
tion dies  away,  almost  in  the  moment,— not  indeed,,  without  being  enjoyed 
or  suflbred,  but  without  any  reference  to  self,  as  the  subject  of  various  feel- 
ines,  or  remembrance  of  any  prior  state  of  mind,  as  distinct  from  the  present. 
Tbo  belief  of  our  identity  is  surely  not  the  only  belief  that  arises  from  an 
instinetive  principle ;  and  if  its  existence  entitle  us,  in  our  systematical  ar- 
rangements, to  the  possession  of  a  new  intellectual  power,  every  other  belief 
that  arises  instinctively  frpm  a  principle  of  our  constitution,  must  give  us  a 
-—-*-  title  to  enlarge  the  catal<^e  of  our  faculties.    The  never-failing  and 
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instant  faith,  by  which  we  expect,  without  die  slightest  doubt  of  the  similarity 
of  the  future,  diat  events  will  continue  to  follow  each  other,  in  the  same  order 
as  at  present, — that  bodies  will  fall  to  the  ground,  fire  burn,  food  satisfy  the 
craving  of  our  appetite— diat  immediate  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  on  which 
all  our  foresight  depends,  and  according  to  which  we  rezulate  our  whole 
conduct  in  providing  for  the  future,— should  certainly,*  m  that  case,  be 
ascribed  by  us  to  some  peculiar  intellectual  power,  for  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  invent  a  name.  It  is  not,  by  any  inference  of  our  reason,  we  be- 
lieve,  that  the  sound  of  a  flute  which  preceded  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  and 
the  fragrance  of  a  rose  which  followed  the  sound  of  a  flute,  excited  sensations 
that  were  states  of  the  same  identical  mind ;  for  there  is  aothiog,  in  either 
of  the  separate  sensations,  or  in  both  together,  from  which  such  an  inference 
can  be  drawn  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  impossibility  of  mferring  it,  we 
believe  this,  at  least  as  strongly,  as  we  believe  any  of  the  conchisions  of  out 
reasoning.  In  like  manner,  it  is  not  hj  any  inference  of  reason  we  believe, 
that  fire  will  warm  us  to-morrow,  as  it  has  warmed  us  to-day ;  for  there  is 
nothmg,  in  the  fire  of  to-day,  or  in  the  sensation  of  warmth,  considered  as  a 
mere  sequence  of  it,  from  which  the  succession  of  a  similar  sensatioD  to  the 
fire  of  to-morrow  can  be  inferred ;  yet  we  also  rely  on  this  future  sequence, 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  we  believe  any  of  the  conclusions  of  our  reasoning. 
In  both  cases  the  parallel  is  complete ;  and  in  both,  the  evidence  of  a  par- 
ticular intellectual  faculty  must  consequently  be  alike, — or  in  neither  b  there 
sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  power. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  other  sense,  in  which  we  often  talk  of  our  conscious- 
ness of  a  feeling,  and  a  sense,  in  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  con- 
sciousness is  not  precisely  the  same  as  die  feeling  itself.  This  is,  when  we 
speak  of  a  feeling,  not  actually  existing  at  present,  but  patt — as  when  we 
say,  that  we  are  conscious  of  having  seen,  or  heard,  or  done  something. 
Such  a  use  of  the  term,  however,  is  pardonable  only  in  the  privileged  loose*- 
ness  and  inaccuracy  of  familiar  conversation ;  the  consciousness,  in  thb  case, 
being  precisely  synonymous  with  remembrance  or  memory,  and  not  a  power 
difierent  from  the  remembrance.  The  remembrance  of  the  feeling,  and  the 
vivid  Reding  Itself f  indeed,  are  difilerent.  But  the  remembrance,  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  remembrance,  are  the  same— as  the  consciousness  of  a 
sensation,  and  the  sensation,  are  the  same  ;  and  to  be  conscious  that  we  have 
seen  or  spoken  to  any  one,  is  only  to  remember  that  we  have  seen  orspoken 
Co  hinf. 

Much  of  this  very  confusion  with  respect  to  memory,  however,  I  have  no 
doubt,  has  been  always  involved  in  the  assertion  of  consciousness  as  a  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  power  of  the  mind.  When  we  think  of  feelings  long  past, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  aware  that  our  mind  is  then  truly  Teixo§pecr 
tive  ;  and  memory  seems  to  us  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole.  But 
when  the  retrospect  is  of  very  recent  feelmgs— -of  feelingil,  periiaps,  that  ex- 
isted as  distinct  states  of  the  mind,  the  very  moment  before  our  retrospect 
began,  the  short  interval  is  forgotten,  and  we  think  that  the  primary  feeling, 
and  our  consideration  of  the  feeling,  are  stricdy  simultaneous.  We  have  a 
sensation ;— we  look  instandy  back  on  that  sensation,— ^uch  is  consciousness, 
as  distinguished  from  the  feeling  that  is  said  to  be  its  object.  When  it  is 
any  thing  more  than  the  sensation,  thought,  or  emotion,  of  which  we  are  said 
to  be  conscious,  it  is  a  brief  and  rapid  retrospect.  Its  object  is  not  a  present 
feeling,  but  a  past  feeling,  as  truly  as  when  we  look  back,  not  on  me  mo* 
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ment  immediately  preceding,  but  on  some  distant  event  or  emotion  of  our 
boyhood. 

After  thus  distinguishing  all  that  is  truly  present  in  consciousness,  from 
common  remembrance,  I  surely  need  not  undertake,  at  any  length,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  peculiar  species  of  remembrance,  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  eomdence;  though  Uieir  similar  etymology  may  have  a  slight  ten* 
denc^  to  mislead.  Consetenee  is  our  moral  memory  ;— -it  is  the  memory  of 
the  hearty  if  I  may  apply  to  it  a  phrase,  which,  in  its  original  application,  was 
much  more  happily  employed,  by  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the 
Abb6  Sicard,  who,  on  being  asked  what  he  understood  by  the  word  grati- 
tudty  wrote  down  immediately, ''  Oraiitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart" 

The  power  of  conscience  does,  indeed,  what  consciousness  does  not.  It 
truly  doubles  all  our  feelings,  when  they  have  been  such  as  virtue  inspired  ; 
Hoc  est  vivere  bisy  vita  posse  priore  frui ;"  and  it  multiplies  them  in  a  much 
more  fearful  proportion,  when  they  have  been  of  an  opposite  kind— arresting, 
as  it  were,  every  moment  of  guilt,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  passed  away, 
as  fugitive  as  our  other  moments,  and  suspending  them  for  ever  before  our 
eyes,  in  fixed  end  terrifying  reality.  '*  Prima  et  maxima  peccantium  est 
pena,"  says  Seneca,  ^^peccasse;  nee  uUum  scelus,  licet  illud  fortuna  exomet 
muneribus  suis,  licet  tueatur  ac  vindicet,  impuaitum  est ;  qu6niam  sceleris  in 
scelere  supplicium  est."*  **  The  first  and  the  greatest  punishment  of  guilt, 
is  to  have  been  guilty ;  nor  can  any  crime,  though  fortune  should  adorn  it 
with  all  her  most  lavish  bounty,  as  if  protecting  and  vindicating  it,  pass  truly 
unpunished ;  because  the  punishment  of  the  base  or  atrocious  deed,  is  in 
the  very  baseness  or  atrocity  of  the  deed  itself."  But  this  species  of  me- 
mory, which  we  denominate  conseiencej  and,  indeed,  every  species  of  me- 
mory, which  must  necessarily  have  for  its  object  the  past,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  consciousness  which  we  have  been  considering,  that,  in  its 
very  definition,  is  limited  to  present  feelings,  and  of  which,  if  we  really  bad 
such  an  inteUectual  power,  our  moral  conscience  would,  in  Dr.  Reid's  sense 
of  the  term,  be  an  obfect  rather  than  a  part. 

Consciousness,  then,  I  conclude,  in  its  simplest  acceptation,  when  it  is 
understood  as  regarding  the  present  only,  is  no  distinct  power  of  the  mind, 
or  name  of  a  distinct  class  ot  feelings,  but  is  only  a  general  term  for  all  our 
feelings,  of  whatever  species  these  may  be,  sensations,  thoughts,  desires ; — 
in  short,  all  those  states  or  afi!ections  of  mind,  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
mmd  consist ;  and  when  it  expresses  more  than  this,  it  is  only  the  remem- 
brance of  some  former  state  of  the  mind,  and  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the 
past  and  the  present  as  states  of  one  sentient  substance.  The  term  is  very 
conveniendy  used  for  the  purpose  of  abbreviation,  when  we  speak  of  the 
whole  varie^  of  our  feeb'ngs,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  general  term 
is  used,  to  express  briefly  the  multitude  of  individuals  that  agree  in  possess- 
ing some  common  •  property  of  which  we  speak  ;  when  the  enumeration  of 
these,  by  description  and  name,  would  be  as  wearisome  to  the  patience,  as 
it  would  be  oppressive  to  the  memory.  But  still,  when  we  speak  of  the 
evidence  of  consciousness,  we  mean  nothing  more  than  the  evidence  implied 
in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations,  thoughts,  desires, — ^which  is  utterly 
impossible  for  us  to  believe  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  feel  and  not  to  feel  at  the  same  moment.  This  precise  limita- 
tioit  of  the  term,  I  trust,  you  will  keep  constantly  in  mind  in  the  course  of 
our  fijture  speculations. 

"  Epist.  97. 
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■ 

ON  CONSCIOUSNESS;  CONTINUED,— ON  MENTAL  IDENTlTYr-IDENTITY 
IRRECONCILABLE  WITH  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MATERIAUSM,— DIFFER^ 
ENCE  BETWEEN  PERSONAL  IDENTITY  AND  MENTAL  IDENTITY^— OB- 
JECTIONS  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MENTAL  IDENTITY  STATED. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on 
the  nature  and  objects  of  Physical  Inquiry^ — ^tlie  clear  understanding  of 
which  seemed  to  me  essentiaily  necessary  before  we  could  enter,  with  «ny 
prospect  of  success,  on  the  physiological  investigation  of  the  Mmd. 

We  then  opened  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  on  the  great  field  of  thought  and 
passion,  and  on  all  the  infinite  variety  of  feelings,  which,  in  assemblages  more 
or  less  complex,  and  in  colours  more  or  less  briUiant  or  obscure,  it  b  every 
moment  presenting  to  our  internal  glance.  The  very  attempt  to  arrange 
these  transient  feehngs  as  phenomena  of  the  mind,  however,  implies  evidently 
some  consideration  of  the  nature  of  that  varied  consciousness  in  which  thev 
consist,  and  of  the  identity  of  the  permanent  substance,  as  states  of  which 
we  arrange  them.  My  last  Liecture,  therefore,  was  devoted  to  this  primary 
consideration  of  cansciousness^-^wKich  we  found  reason  to  regard,  not  as  any 
separate  and  peculiar  faculQr  of  the  mind,  of  which  our  various  feelings  are, 
to  use  Dr.  Reid's  expression,  objects^  and  which  is,  therefore,  to  be  added, 
in  every  instance,  to  the  separate  pleasures,  pains,  perceptions,  remen)- 
brances,  passions,  that  constitute*  the  momentary  states  of  the  mind,— but 
merely  as  a  short  general  term,  expressive  of  all  these  momentary  states  in 
reference  to  the  permanent  subject  mind.  The  sensation  of  fragrance,  for 
example,  is  the  consciousness  of  one  moment,  as  the  remembrance  of  that 
sensation,  or  some  other  sensation,  is,  perhaps,  the  consciousness  of  the 
succeeding  moment ;— the  mind,  at  every  moment,  existing  in  one  precise 
state,  which,  as  one  state  can  be  accurately  denoted  only  by  one  precise 
name,  or  by  names  that  are  synonymous,  not  by  names  that  are  significant 
of  total  diversity. 

All  which  we  know,  or  can  be  supposed  to  know,  of  the  mind,  indeed,  is 
a  certab  series  of  these  states  or  feelmgs  that  have  succeeded  each  other, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  since  life  began  ;  the  sensation,  thought,  emotion,  of 
the  moment  being  one  of  those  states,  and  the  supposed  consciousness  of  the 
state  being  only  me  state  itself,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which  the  mind  exists 
at  that  particular  moment ;  since  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose 
the  same  indivisible  mind  to  exist  at  the  very  same  moment  in  two  separate 
states,  one  of  sensation,  and  one  of  consciousness.  It  is  not  simply  because 
wef&dj  but  because  we  remember  some  prior  feeling,  and  have  formed  a 
notion  of  the  mind  as  the  permanent  subject  of  different  feeling,  that  we  con* 
ceive  the  proposition, ''  I  wan. conscious  of  a  sensation,"  to  express  more  than 
the  simple  existence  of  the  sensation  itself ;  since  it  expresses,  too,  a  reference 
of  this  to  the  same  mind  which  had  formerly  been  recognised  as  the  subject 
of  other  feelings.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  some  former  feeling,  and  a 
reference  of  the  present  feeling  to  the  same  subject ;  and  this  mere  remem- 
brance, and  the  intuitive  belief  of  identity  which  accompanies  remembrance, 
are  all  that  philosophers,  by  defective  analyses,  and  a  litde  confusion  of  Ian* 
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guage  and  thought,  have  asserted  to  be  the  resuk  of  a  peculiar  menial  facul^r» 
under  the  name  of  consciousness  ; — though  consciousness,  in  this  sense,  far 
from  embracuig  all  the  varieties  of  feeling, — that,  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  begin  and  cease,  without  any  accompanpng  thought  of  that  per- 
manent substance  to  which  the  transient  feeline  is  referable,— must  be  limited 
to  the  comparatively  few,  in  which  such  a  reference  to  setf  is  made. 

Consciousness,  in  short,  whenever  it  is  conceived  to  express  more  than 
the  present  feeling,  or  present  momentary  state  of  the  mind;  whatever  tiiat 
may  be,  which  is  said  to  be  the  (Ajed  of  consciousness, — ^as  if  it  were  at 
once  something  different  at  eveiy  moment  from  the  present  state  or  feeling 
of  the  mind,  and  yet  the  very  state  in  which  the  mind  is  at  every  moment 
supposed  to  exist, — is  a  retrospect  of  some  past  feeling,  with  that  belief  of  a 
common  relation  of  the  past  and  present  feeling  to  one  subject  mmd,  which 
is  involved  in  the  very  notion,  or  rather  constitutes  the  very  notion,  of  per- 
sonal identity,— -and  all  which  distinguishes  this  rapid  retrospect  from  any  of 
the  other  retrospects,  which  we  class  as  remembrances,  and  ascribe  to  me- 
mory as  their  source,  is  the  mere  briefness  of  the  interval  between  the  feeling 
that  is  remembered,  and  the  reflective  glancie  which  seems  to  be  immediately 
retrospective.  A  feeling  of  some  kind  has  arisen,  and  we  look  instantly  back 
upon  that  feeling ;  but  a  remembrance  is  surely  still  the  same  in  nature,  and 
arises  from  the  same  principle  of  the  mental  constitution,  whether  the  inter- 
val which  precedes  it  be  that  of  a  moment,  or  of  many  hours,  or  years. 

I  now  then  proceed,  after  these  remarks  on  our  consciousness  as  momen- 
tary, to  a  most  important  inquiry,  which  arises  necessarily  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  successions  of  our  momentary  consciousness,  and  must  be 
considered  as  involved  in  all  our  attempts  (o  arrange  them, — the  inquiry  into 
the  Identity  of  the  mind,  as  truly  one  and  permanent^  amid  all  the  variety  of 
its  fugitive  affections. 

In  our  examination  of  this  very  wonderful  coincidence  of  sameness  and 
diversity,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  phenomena  which  are  purely 
mental,  omitting  the  objections  drawn  from  the  daily  waste  and  daily  aliment 
of  our  corporeal  part,  the  whole  force  of  which  objection  may  be  admitted, 
without  any  scruple,  by  those  who  contend  for  the  identity  only  of  the  think- 
ing principle ;  smce  the  individuality  of  this  would  be  as  little  destroyed, 
though  every  particle  of  the  body  were  completely  changed,  as  the  individu- 
ality of  the  body  itself  would  be  destroyed,  by  a  change  of  the  mere  gar- 
ments that  invest  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  mind  is  united  to  a  system 
of  particles,  which  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  flux,,  is,  indeed,  more  than  we 
can  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  explain  ;  though  it  is  really  not  more  inexplica- 
ble, than  its  union  to  such  a  system  of  particles  would  be,  though  they  were 
lo  continue  for  ever  unchanged. 

I  may  remark,  however,  by  the  way,  that  though  the  constant  state  of  flux 
of  the  corporeal  particles  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  identity  of  the 
principle  which  feels  and  thinks,  if  feeling  and  thought  be  states  of  a  sub- 
stance, that  is  essentially  distinct  from  these  changing  particles,  the  unity  and 
identity  of  this  principle,  amid  all  the  corpuscular  changes, — ^if  it  can  truly 
be  proved  to  be  identical, — furnish  a  very  strong  argument,  m  disproof  of 
those  systems  which  consider  thought  and  feeling  as  the  result  of  material 
oiganization.  Indeed  the  attempts  which  have  been  seriously  made  by  ma- 
terialists to  obviate  this  difliculty,  involve,  in  every  respect,  as  much  absur* 
dity,  though  certainly  not  so  much  pleasantry,  at  least  so  much  intentional 
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pleasastry,  as  the  demonstrations  whiob  the  Society  of  Freethinkers  com- 
municated to  Martinus  Scriblerus  in  their  letter  of  greeting  and  invitation. 
The  arguments  which  they  are  represented  as  urging  in  this  admirable  letter, 
ludicrous  as  they  may  seem,  are  truly  as  strong,  at  least,  as  those  of  which 
they  are  a  parody ;  and  indeed,  in  this  case,  where  both  are  so  like,  a  very 
little  occasional  change  of  expression  is  all  which  is  necessary,  to  convert  the 
grave  ratiocination  into  the  parody,  and  the  parody  into  the  grave  ratiockia- 
tion. 

f^  The  parts  (say  they)  of  an  animal  body,"  stating  the  objection  which 
they  profess  to  answer,  <<  are  perpetually  changed,  and  the  fluids  which  seem 
to  be  the  subject  of  consciousness  are  in  a  perpetual  circulation ;  so  that  the 
same  individual  particles  do  not  remain  in  the  brain ;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  the  idea  of  individual  Cbnsciousness  must  be  constantly  translated 
from  one  particle  of  matter  to  another,  whereby  the  particle  A,  for  example, 
must  not  only  be  conscious,  but  conscious  that  it  is  the  same  being  with  the 
particle  B  that  went  before. 

**  We  answer,  this  is  only  a  fallacy  of  the  imagination,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  no  other  sense  than  that  maxim  of  the  English  law,  that  the  king 
never  dies.  This  power  of  thinking,  self-moving,  and  governing  the  whole 
machine,  is  communicated  from  every  particle  to  its  immediate  successor, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone,  immediately  takes  upon  him  the  government, 
which  still  preserves  the  unity  of  the  whole  system. 

'^  They  make  a  great  noise  about  this  individuality,  how  a  man  is  conscious 
to  himself  that  he  is  the  same  individual  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  notwith- 
standing the  flux  state  of  the  particles  of  matter  that  compose  bis  body.  We 
think  this  is  capable  of  a  very  plain  answer,  and  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
a  familiar  example. 

'^  Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  which  his  maid 
darned  so  often  with  silk,  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings. 
Now  supposing  those  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with  some  degree  of 
consciousness  at  every  particular  darning,  they  would  have  been  sensible, 
that  they  were  the  same  mdividual  pair  of  stockings  both  before  and  after  the 
darning ;  and  this  sensation  would  have  continued  in  them  through  all  the 
successbn  of  darnings ;  and  yet  after  the  last  of  all,  there  was  not  perhaps 
one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings ;  but  they  were  grown  to  be  silk 
stockii^,  as  was  said  before. 

*'  And  whereas  it  is  aflirmed,  that  every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  indi- 
vidual self-moving,  self-determining  principle ;  it  is  answered,  that,  as  in  a 
House  of  Commons  all  things  are  determined  by  a  nuyorit^j  so  it  is  in  every 
animal  system.  As  that  which  determines  the  hou^e  is  said  to  be  the  reason 
of  the  whole  assembly ;  it  is  no  otherwise  with  thinking  beings,  who  are  de- 
termined by  the  greater  force  of  several  particles,  which,  like  so  many  un- 
thinking members,  compose  one  thinking  system."* 

The  identity^  which  we  are  to  consider,  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
identity  only  of  the  prin<iiple  which  feels  and  thiirks,  without  regard  to  the 
changeable  state  of  the  particles  of  the  brain,  or  of  the  body  m  eeneral. 
This  unity  and  permanence  of  the  principle,  which  thinks,  if  we  haa  still  to 
invent  a  phrase,  I  would  rather  call  mental  identity,  than  personal  identity, 
though  the  latter  phrase  may  now  be  considered  as  almost  fixed,  by  the 
general  use  of  philosophers.     On  no  system  can  there  be  this  absolute  idehi 

•  Mart.  Scrib.  chtp.  vil.— Pope'*  Work%  «to.  1757,  ▼.  vu,  p.  88—84. 
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tity,  unless  as  strictly  mental ;  for,  if  we  adopt  the  system  of  materialism,  we 
must  reject  the  absolute  lasting  identity  of  the  thinking  principle  altogether ; 
and  if  we  do  not  adopt  that  system,  it  is  in  the  mind  alone  that  we  must  con- 
ceive the  identity  to  subsist.  The  person^  in  the  common  and  familiar  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  though  involving  the  mind,  is  yet  more  than  the  mere  mind ; 
and,  by  those,  at  least,  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers on  the  subject,  sameness  of  person  would  be  understood  as  not  mental 
only,  but  as  combining  with  the  absolute  identity  of  the  mind,  some  sort  of 
identity  of  the  body  also ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  body,  the  term  identity  is  not  used  with  the  same  strictness,  as  in 
its  application  to  the  mind ;  the  bodily  identity  being  not  absolute,  but  ad- 
mitting of  cpnsiderable,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  even  of  total,  change,  pro- 
vided only  the  change  be  so  gradual,  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  apparent 
continuity  of  existence.  Still,  however,  identity  of  person^  at  least  m  the 
popular  notion  of  it,  is  something  more  than  identity  of  mind. 

^'  All  mankind,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  *'  place  their  personality  in  something, 
that  cannot -be  divided  or  consist  of  parts.  A  part  of  a  person  is  a  manifest 
absurdity. 

^'  When  a  man  loses  his  estate,  his  health,  his  strength,  he  is  still  the  same 
person,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  his  personality.  If  he  has  a  leg  or  an  arm 
cut  off,  he  is  the  same  person  he  was  before.  The  amputated  member  is  no 
part  of  his  person,  otherwise  it  would  have  a  right  to  a  part  of  bis  estate, 
and  be  liable  for  a  part  of  his  engagements ;  it  would  be  entitled  to  a  share 
of  his  merit  and  demerit,  which  is  manifestly  absurd.  A  person  is  something 
indivisible,  and  is  what  Leibnitz  calls  a  monad."* 

That  all  mankind  place  their  personality  in  something,  -which  cannot  be 
divided  into  two  persons,  or  into  halves  or  quarters  of  a  person,  is  true ;  be- 
cause the  mind  itself  is  indivisible,  and  the  presence  of  this  one  indivisible 
mind  is  essential  to  personality.  But,  though  essential  to  personality  in  man, 
mind  is  not  all,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  at  least,  which  this  compre- 
hends. Thus,  if,  according  to  the  system  of  metempsychosis  we  were  to 
suppose  the  mind,  which  animates  any  of  our  friends,  to  be  the  same  mind 
which  animated  Homer  or  Plato, — ^tfaoueh  we  should  have  no  scruple,  in 
asserting  the  identity  of  the  mind  itself,  m  this  corporeal  transmigration,-— 
there  is  no  one,  I  conceive,  who  would  think  himself  justifiable  in  point  of 
accuracy,  in  saying  of  Plato  and  his  friend,  that  they  were  as  exactly,  m  every 
respect,  the  same  person^  as  if  no  metempsychosis  whatever  had  intervened. 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  as  Dr.  Reid  venr  strangely  supposes,  that  a  leg 
or  arm,  if  it  had  any  relation  to  pur  personahty,  would,  after  amputation,  be 
liable  to  a  part  of  our  engagements,  or  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  merit  or 
demerit ;  for  the  engagement,  and  the  moral  merit  or  demerit,  belong  not  to  the 
6odyj  but  to  the  mind^  which  we  believe  to  continue  precisely  the  same  after 
the  amputaUon  as  before  it.  This,  however,  is  a  question  merely  as  to  the 
.-comparative  propriety  of  a  term,  and  as  such,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  it.  It  is  of  much  more  hnportance,  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  actual  identity  of  the  mmd,  whether  we  term  it  simply  menial  or  per" 
ional  identity. 

*'  That  there  is  something  undoubtedly  which  thinks^^  says  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, "  our  very  doubt  itself  and  scrupulous  thought  evinces.  But  in  what 
subject  that  thought  resides,  and  how  that  subject  is  continued  one  and  the 

•  Euajrg  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Etsay  UI.  chap,  iv.— ▼.  1.  p.  341.  Edit.  Ed.  180a 
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sanUf  90  as  to  answer  constantly  to  the  supposed  train  of  thoughts  or  reflec- 
tions, which  seem  to  run  so  harmoniously  through  a  long  course  of  lifci  with 
the  same  relation  still  to  one  single  and  self-same  person,  this  is  not  a  matter 
so  easily  or  hastily  decided,  by  those  who  are  nice  self-examiners,  or  search- 
ers after  truth  and  certainty. 

^*  'Twill  not,  in  this  respect,  be  sufficient  for  us  to  use  the  seeming  logic 
of  a  famous*  modem,  and  say,  *  We  think;  therefore  toe  are.*  Which  is  a 
notably  invented  saying,  after  the  model  of  that  like  philosophical  proposition, 
that  *  What  if,  if.'  Miraculously  argued !  If  *  /  anij  I  am.*  Nothing  more 
certain  !  For  the  ego  or  I  being  established  in  the  first  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion, the  ergOj  no  doubt,  must  hold  it  good  in  the  latter.  But  the  question 
is,  'What  constitutes  the  toe  or  IT  And, '  Whether  the  I  of  this  instant  be 
the  same  with  that  of  any  instant  preceding,  or  to  come.'  For  we  have 
nothing  but  memory  to  warrant  us,  and  memory  may  be  false.  We  may 
believe  we  have  thought  and  reflected  thus  or  thus ;  but  we  may  be  mistaken. 
We  may  be  conscious  of  that  as  truth,  which  perhaps  was  no  more  than 
dream ;  and  we  may  be  conscious  of  that  as  a  past  dream,  which  perhaps 
was  never  before  so  much  as  dreamt  of. 

'^  This  is  what  metaphysicians  mean,  when  they  say,  '  That  identity  can 
be  proved  only  by  conseiousTiess ;  but  that  consciousness  withal  may  be  as 
well  false  as  real,  in  respect  of  what  is  past.'  So  that  the  same  successional 
we  or  /must  remain  still,  on  this  account,  undecided. 

''  To  the  force  of  this  reasoning  I  confess  I  must  so  far  submit,  as  to  de- 
clare that  for  my  own  part,  I  take  my  being  upon  trust.  LiCt  others  philo- 
sophise as  they  are  able;  I  shall  admire  their  stren^h,  when,  upon  this 
topic,  they » have  refuted  what  able  metaphysicians  object,  and  Pyrrhonists 
plead  in  their  own  behalf. 

*'  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  impediment,  hinderance,  or  suspension  of  action, 
on  account  of  these  wonderfully  refined  speculations.  Argument  and  de- 
bate go  on  still.  Conduct  is  settled.  Rules  and  measures  are  given  out, 
and  received.  Nor  do  we  scruple  to  act  as  resolutely  upon  the  mere  sup- 
position that  we  are^  as  if  we  had  eflfectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times,  to 
the  full  satisfaction  of  our  metaphysical  or  Pyrrhonean  antagonist.^f 

In  stating  the  objections,  that  may  be  urged  against  our  mental  identity,  by 
such  metaphysical  or  Pyrrhonean  antagonists  as  those  of  whom  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury speaks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  argument  in  as  strong  a  light 
as  possible,  and  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  me,  in  some  measure,  new.  It 
is  surely  unnecessary  for  me  to  warn  you,  that  the  argument,  however  spe- 
cious, is  a  sophistical  one  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  sophistry  which  it 
involves  shall  be  afterwards  pointed  out  to  you.  But  I  conceive  it  to  be 
roost  important,  in  teaching  you  to  reflect  for  yourselves, — ^by  far  the  most 
important  lesson  which  you  can  be  taught,— -that  you  should  be  accustomed 
to  consider  the  force  of  objections  that  may  be  urged,  as  clearly  by  the  force 
of  that  surer  evidence  which  they  oppose, — and  that  even  sophistry  itself, 
when  it  is  to  be  exhibited  and  confuted,  should,  therefore,  always  be  exhi- 
bited fairly.  We  pay  truth  a  very  easy  homage,  when  we  content  ourselves 
with  despising  her  adversaries.  The  duty  which  we  owe  to  her  is  of  a  more 
manly  kind.  It  is  to  gird  ourselves  for  the  battle, — to  fit  us  for  overcoming 
those  adversaries,  whenever  they  shall  dare  to  present  themselves  in  array; 

*  Monsieur  Des  Cartes.    Shaftesb. 
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and  this  we  cannot  do,  with  absolute  confidence,  unless  we  know  well  the 
sort  of  arms  which  they  may  use,  strong  or  feeble  as  those  arms  may  be.  I 
can  have  no  fear,  that  any  argument  of  this  kind,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  stated,  can  have  the  slightest  influence  on  your  conviction  ;  because  it  is 
directly  opposed  by  a  principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  paramount  to  aU  rea- 
soning. We  believe  our  identity,  as  one  mind,  in  our  feelings  of  to-day  and 
our  feelings  of  yesterday,  as  indubitably  as  we  believe  that  the  fire  which 
burned  us  yesterday,  would,  in  the  same  circumstances,  bum  us  to-day, — 
not  from  reasoning,  but  from  a  principle  of  instant  and  irresistible  belief,  such 
as  gives  to  reasonmg  itself  all  its  validity.  As  Lord  Shaftesbury  jusdy  says, 
"  Vre  act  as  resolutely,  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  toe  are^  as  if  we  had 
effectually  proved  it  a  thousand  times." 

To  identity,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  necessary  that  the  qualities  be  the  same. 
That  of  which  the  qualities  are  dififerent,  cannot  be  the  same  ;  and  the  only 
mode  of  discovering  whether  a  substance  have  the  same  or  different  qualities, 
is  to  observe,  how  it  afifects  and  is  affected  by  other  substances.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  us  as  the  same,  or,  at  least,  as  perfectly  similar,  when,  in  two  cor- 
responding series  of  changes,  the  same  substances  afiect  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  it  afiects,  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  substances ;  and  when 
either  the  same  substances  do  not  affect  it  in  the  same  manner,  or  it  does 
not  afiect,  m  the  same  manner,  the  same  substances,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  considering  it  as  different.  Thus,  if  a  white  substance,  resembling  ex- 
actly, in  every  external  appearance,  a  lump  of  sugar,  do  not  melt  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  boilmg  water,  we  do  not  regard  it  as  sugar,  because 
the  water  does  not  act  on  it  as  we  have  uniformly  known  it  to  act  on  that 
substance ;  or  if  the  same  white  lump,  in  every  other  respect  resembling 
suear,  affect  our  taste  as  bitter  or  acrid  rather  than  sweet,  we  immediately, 
in  like  manner,  cease  to  consider  it  as  sugar,  because  it  does  not  act  upon 
our  nerves  of  taste  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  acts  upon  them.  The 
complete  similarity,  in  other  respects,  is  far  from  suflScient  to  make  us  alter 
our  judgment ;  a  single  circumstance  of  manifest  difference,  in  its  mode 
either  of  acting  upon  other  substances,  or  of  being  acted  upon  by  them,  be- 
ing sufficient  to  destroy  the  effect  of  a  thousand  manifest  resemblances. 

Let  this  test  of  identity,  then,  it  may  be  said,  be  applied  to  the  mind,  at 
different  periods,  if  the  test  be  allowed  to  be  a  just  one ;  and  let  it  be  seen, 
whether,  in  the  series  of  changes  in  which  it  acts  or  is  acted  upon,  the  phe- 
nomena precisely  correspond  in  every  case.  If  the  same  objects  do  not  act 
upon  it  m  the  same  manner,  it  must  then  be  different,  according  to  the  very 
definition  to  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  assented. — ^You,  of  course,  un- 
derstand, that  I  am  at  present  only  assuming  the  character  of  an  objector,  and 
that  I  state  an  argument,  the  principle  of  which  you  will  afterwards  find  to 
be  false. 

When  we  compare  the  lisdess  inactivity  of  the  infant,  slumbering,  from 
the  moment  at  which  he  takes  his  milky  food,  to  the  moment  at  vmich  he 
awakes  to  require  it  again,  with  the  restless  energies  of  that  mighty  being 
which  he  is  to  become,  in  his  maturer  years,  pouring  truth  after  truth  in  rapid 
and  dazzling  profusion,  upon  ttie  world,  or  grasping  in  his  single  hand  the 
destiny  of  empires,  how  few  are  the  circumstances  of  resemblance  which  we 
can  trace,  of  all  that  intelligence  which  is  afterwards  to  be  displayed,  how 
litde  more  is  seen,  than  what  serves  to  give  feeble  motion  to  the  mere  ma- 
chinery of  life.     What  prophetic  eye  can  venture  to  look  beyond  the  period 
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of  distinct  utterance,  and  discern  that  variety  of  character  bj  which  even 
boyhood  is  marked,  far  less  are  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  the 
years  that  follow-^-tbe  genius,  before  whose  quick  glance  the  errors  and  pre- 
judices, which  all  the  ages  and  nations  of  mankind  have  received  as  truths, 
are  to  disappear — ^the  political  wisdom,  with  which,  in  his  calm  and  silent 
meditations,  he  is  to  afford  more  security  to  his  country  than  could  be  given 
to  it  b^  a  thousand  armies,  and  which,  with  a  single  thought,  is  to  spread 
protection  and  happiness  to  the  most  distant  lands— or  that  ferocious  ambi- 
tion, with  which,  in  unfortunate  circumstances  of  power,  he  is  perhaps  to 
burst  the  whole  frame  of  civil  society,  and  to  stamp,  through  every  age,  the 
deep  and  dark  impression  of  his  existence,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  leaves 
on  the  earth  which  he  has  desolated  the  track  of  his  sanguinary  footsteps. 
The  cradle  has  its  equality  almost  as  the  grave.  Talents,  imbecilities,  vir- 
tues, vices,  slumber  in  it  together,  undisUnguished  ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  is 
so,  since,  to  those  who  are  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  a  life  that 
would  be  helpless  but  for  their  aid,  it  leaves  those  delightful  illusions  which 
more  than  repay  their  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  allows  them  to  hope,  for  a 
single  being,  every  thing  which  it  is  possible  for  the  race  of  man  to  become. 
If  clearer  presages  of  the  future  mind  were  then  discoverable,  how  large  a 
portion  of  human  happiness  would  be  destroyed  by  this  sinele  circumstance ! 
What  pleasure  could  die  mother  feel,  in  her  most  delightful  of  offices,  if  she 
knew  that  she  was  nursing  into  strength,  powers  which  were  to  be  exerted 
for  the  misery  of  that  great  or  narrow  circle  in  which  they  were  destined  to 
move,  and  which  to  her  were  to  be  a  source,  not  of  blessing,  but  of  grief, 
and  shame,  and  despair  ! 

"  Thefe  shall  the  fury  paagions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  mind," 

says  Gray,  on  thinking  of  a  group  of  happy  children  ; 

"  For  see,  how  all  around  them  wait, 
The  ministers  of  human  i8ie» 

And  black  Misfortune's  balefiil  train  ; 
Oh  !  show  them,  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murd'rous  band ! 
Oh  !  tell  them,  they  are  men  !"  Ods  III. 

To  tell  them  they  are  men,  though  they  were  capable  of  understanding  it, 
even  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  would  not  communicate  information  so  me- 
bnchoty  or  so  astonishing  to  themselves,  as,  by  breakbg  too  soon  that  dream 
of  expectation,  which  is  not  to  last  for  ever,  but  which  fulfils  the  benevo- 
lent purpose  of  nature  while  it  lasts,  it  would  communicate  to  the  parent  who 
watcnes  over  them,  and  who  sees  in  them  only  those  pure  virtues,  and  that 
happiness  as  pure,  which  are  perhaps  more  than  the  nature  of  man  admits, 
and  which,  at  least  in  the  case  before  her,  are  never  to  be  realized. 

Is  the  mind,  then,  m  infancy,  and  in  mature  life,  precisely  the  same,  when 
in  the  one  case,  so  many  prominent  diversities  of  character  force  themselves 
upon  the  view,  and,  in  the  other  case,  so  little  appears  to  distinguish  the 
future  ornament  of  mankind,  from  him  who  is  afterwards 

<<  To  eat  his  fflutton  meal  with  medy  haste, 
Nor  know  the  hand  which  feeds  him  ?" 
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If  we  apply  the  test  of  identity,  do  we  find  that  the  same  objects,  i&  these 
different  periods,  act  upon  the  mind  in  exactly  the  same  manner ;  and  are 
its  own  feelings,  in  the  successive  trains,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  attended  with  consequents  exactly  the  same  ? 

Every  age^ — ^if  we  may  speak  of  many  ages,  in  the  few  years  of  human 
life, — seems  to  be  marked  with  a  distinct  character.  Each  has  its  peculiar 
objects  that  excite  lively  afiecdons ;  and  in  each,  exertion  is  excited  by  af- 
fections, which,  in  other  periods,  terminate,  without  inducing  active  desire. 
The  boy  finds  a  world  in  less  space  than  that  which  bounds  his  visible  hori- 
zon ;  he  wanders  over  his  range  of  field,  and  exhausts  his  strength  in  pursuit 
of  objects,  which,  in  the  years  that  follow,  are  seen  only  to  be  neglected  ; 
while,  to  him^  the  objects  that  are  afterwards  to  absorb  his  whole  soul,  are  as 
indifferent  as  the  objects  of  his  present  passions  are  destined  then  to  appear. 

In  the  progress  of  life,  though  we  are  often  gratified  with  the  prospect  of 
benevolence  increasing  as  its  objects  increase,  and  of  powers  rising  over  the 
greatness  of  their  past  attainments,  this  gratification  is  not  always  ours.  Not 
^ight  changes  of  character  only  appear,  which  require  our  attentive  investi- 
gation to  trace  them,  but,  in  innumerable  cases,  complete  and  striking  con- 
trasts press,  of  themselves,  upon  view.  How  many  melancholy  opportunities 
must  every  one  have  had  in  witnessing  the  progress  of  intellectual  decay,  and 
the  coldness  that  steals  upon  the  once  benevolent  heart !  We  auit  our  coun- 
try, perhaps  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and,  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
we  return  with  all  the  remembrances  of  past  pleasure,  which  grow  more 
tender  as  we  approach  their  objects.  We  eagerly  seek  him,  to  whose  pa- 
ternal voice  we  have  been  accustomed  to  listen,  with  the  same  reverence  as 
if  its  predictions  had  possessed  oracular  certainty, — who  first  led  us  into 
knowledge,  and  whose  image  has  been  constantly  joined  in  our  mind,  with 
all  that  veneration  which  does  not  forbid  love.  We  find  him  sunk,  perhaps, 
in  the  imbecility  of  idiotism,  unable  to  recognise  us — ignorant  alike  of  the 
past  and  of  the  future,  and  living  only  in  the  sensibility  of  animal  gratifica- 
tion. We  seek  the  favourite  companion  of  our  childhood,  whose  gendeness 
of  heart  we  have  often  witnessed  when  we  have  wept  together  over  the  same 
ballad,  or  in  the  thousand  litde  incidents  that  called  forth  our  mutual  com- 
passion, in  those  years  when  compassion  requires  so  litde  to  call  it  fordi. 
We  find  him  hardened  into  man,  meedng  us  scarcely  with  the  cold  hypocrisy 
of  dissembled  friendship,-*b  his  general  reladons  to  the  world,  careless  of 
the  misery  which  he  is  not  to  feel, — and,  if  he  ever  think  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  seeking  it  as  an  instrument,  not  as  an  end.  When  we  thus  observe 
aU  that  made  us  one,  and  gave  an  heroic  interest  even  to  our  childish  adven- 
tures, absorbed  in  the  chillness  of  selfish  enjoyment,  do  we  truly  recognise 
in  him  the  same  unaltered  friend,  from  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  regret 
our  separadon,  and  do  we  use  only  a  metaphor  of  litde  meaning,  when  we 
say  of  him,  that  he  is  become  a  different  person,  and  that  his  mind  and  cha- 
racter are  changed  ?  In  what  does  the  idendty  consist  f  The  same  objects 
no  longer  act  upon  him  in  the  same  manner ;  the  same  views  of  things  are 
no  longer  followed  by  similar  approbation  or  disapprobation,  grief,  joy,  admi- 
ration, disgust ;  and  if  we  affirm  that  substance^  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  idendty,  the  $ame  on  which,  in  two  corresponding  series  of  phenomena, 
the  same  objects  act  differendy,  while  itself  also  acts  differently  on  the  same 
objects ;  in  short,  in  which  the  antecedents  being  die  same,  the  consequents 
are  different,  and  the  consequents  being  the  same,  the  antecedents  are  dif- 
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(etenif  what  definition  of  absolute  diversity  can  we  give,  with  which  thii 
affirmation  of  absolute  identity  may  not  be  equally  consistent/ 

"  Behold  the  child,  by  nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattlei  tickled  with  a  straw , 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite ; 
8car&,  garters,  gold,  amuse  his  riper  stage : 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  age. 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before ; 
Till,  tir*d,  he  sleeps, — and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er."* 

The  supposed  test  of  identity,  when  applied  to  the  mind  in  these  cases,  com- 
pletely fails.  It  neither  afiects,  nor  is  affected,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  circumstances.  It,  therefore,  if  the  test  be  a  just  one,  is  not  the  same 
identical  mind. 

This  argument  against  the  identity  of  the  mind,  drawn  from  the  occasional 
striking  contrasts  of  character  in  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of 
life,  or  when,  by  great  changes  of  fortune,  he  may  have  been  placed  sud- 
denly in  circumstances  remarkably  different,  must,  in  some  degree,  have 
forced  itself  upon  every  one  who  has  been  at  all  accustomed  to  reflect ;  and 
yet,  in  no  one  instance,  I  may  safely  say,  can  it  have  produced  conviction 
even  for  a  moment.  I  have  stated  it  |o  you,  without  attempting  to  lessen  its 
force  by  an  allusion  to  the  fallacy  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  because  the  nature 
of  this  fallacy  is  afterwards  to  be  fully  considered  by  us. 

There  is  another  argument  that  may  be  urged  against  the  identity  of  the 
sentient  and  thinking  principle,  which  has  at  least  equal  semblance  of  force, 
though  it  does  not  occur  so  readily,  because  it  does  not  proceed  on  those 
general  and  lasting  changes  of  character  with  which  every  one  must  be 
struck,  but  on  the  passing  phenomena  of  the  moment,  which  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  continuance  of  the  same  general  character^  and  which,  as  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  and  forming,  indeed,  the  whole  customary  and  familiar 
series  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  excite  no  astonishment  when  we  look 
back  on  them  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 

The  mere  diversity  of  our  feelings  at  different  moments,  it  may  be  said, 
is  of  itself  incompatible  with  the  strict  and  absolute  unity  which  is  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  thinking  principle.  If  joy  and  sorrow,  such  as  every  one 
has  felt,  be  different,  that  which  is  joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot 
be  precisely  the  same.  On  the  supposition  of  complete  unity  and  perma- 
nence of  the  thinking  principle,  nothing  is  added  to  it,  nothing  is  taken  awa^ 
from  it;  and,  as  it  has  no  parts,  no  internal  change  of  elementary  composi- 
tion can  take  place  in  it.  But  that  to  which  nothing  is  added,  from  which 
nothing  is  taken  away,  and  which  has  no  parts  to  vary  their  own  relative 
positions  and  affinities,  is  so  strictly  the  same,  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
would  surely  be  absurd  to  predicate  of  it  any  diversity  whatever.  Joy  and 
sorrow  imply  an  unquestionable  diversity  of  some  kind  ;  and  if  this  diversity 
cannot  be  predicated  of  that  substance  which  is  precisely  the  same,  without 
addition,  subtraction,  or  any  internal  change  of  composition  whatever,  that 
^whicb  is  joyful,  and  that  which  is  sorrowful,  cannot  have  absolute  identity ; 
\r  if  we  affirm,  that  a  diversity,  so  striking  as  to  form  an  absolute  cantrastj  is 
yet  not  inconsistent  with  complete  and  permanent  unity  and  identity,  we  may, 
in  like  manner,  affirm,  that  a  substance  which  is  hard,  heavy,  blue,  nranspa- 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Maa,  Ep.  II.  v.  375—382. 
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rent,— which  unites  with  acids,  not  with  alkalies,— 4ind  which  is  volatilizable 
at  a  low  temperature, — is  precisely  the  same  substance  as  that,  which  is  soft, 
light,  green,  opaque, — ^which  unites  with  alkalies,  not  with  acids, — and  which 
is  absolutely  infusible  and  fixed  in  the  highest  temperature  to  which  we  can 
expose  it. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place,  in  the  strongest  possible  L'ght,  the  most 
imposing  arguments  which  I  can  conceive  to  be  urged  against  &e  permanent 
identity  of  the  sentient  and  thinking  principle,  that  in  combating  even  So- 
phistrtf  itself,  you  may  learn,  as  I  have  said,  to  combat  with  it  on  equal 
ground,  and  assume  no  advantage  but  that  irresistible  advantage  which  Truth 
must  always  afibrd  to  him  who  is  the  combatant  of  Error. 

The  po^ve  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  I  shall  proceed  to  con- 
sider  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XIIL 


ON  THE  DIRECT  EVIDENCE  OF  BfENTAL  IDENTITY ;  AND  OBJECTIONS 

ANSWERED. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  great  ques* 
tion  of  the  Identity  of  the  Mind,  as  one  and  permanent,  amid  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  our  feelings ;  and  particularly,  in  stating  the  two  most  forcible 
objections,  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  urged  against  this  identity, — one 
founded  on  the  striking  contrasts,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  the  same 
mind  exhibits  in  difiTerent  periods  of  life,  and  in  difiTerent  circumstances  of 
fortune, — ^the  otfier,  more  abstract,  and,  therefore,  less  obvious,  but  not  less 
forcible,  founded  on  the  mere  diversity  of  our  temporary  feelings,  as  itself 
inconsistent  with  identity,  at  least  with  that  strict  and  absolute  identity,  to 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mind,  nothing  can  have  been  added, — from 
which  nothing  can  have  been  taken  away, — and  which,  by  its  very  nature, 
as  simple  and  indivisible,  must  have  been  mcapable  of  any  elementar)' 
change. 

Since  the  exposure  of  the  fallacy,  on  which  tliese  objections  are  founded, 
would,  however,  aflford  only  a  sort  of  negative  evidence  of  that  great  truth 
which  they  oppose,  it  will  be  of  advantage,  before  entering  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  objections  themselves,  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  the  nature  of 
that  positive  evidence,  which  does  not,  indeed,  lead  us  to  the  belief  of  the 
unity  and  permanence  of  our  spiritual  being,  by  that  slow  process  which  is 
denominated  reasoning,  but  constitutes  to  us  primarily  and  directly,  an  im* 
possibility  of  disbelieving  it.  I  do  this  the  more  readily,  from  the  op- 
portunity which  it  gives  of  making  you  acquainted  with  the  paramount 
importance  of  those  principles  of  intuitive  beliefs  which  are  essential  to  phi- 
losophy in  all  its  forms,  as  they  are  physically  essential,  indeed,  to  the  very 
preservation  of  our  animal  existence  ;  and  which  the  rash  and  unphiksophic 
extension  of  them  by  one  class  of  philosophers,  and  the  equally  unphiloso- 
phic  misapprehension  of  them  by  other  writers  who  controverted  them,  have 
rendered  more  necessary,  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  state  to  you 
with  precision. 
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Of  these  ^rf^  truths j  as  they  have  been  termed,  the  subject,  which  we  are 
at  present  considering,  afibrds  one  of  the  most  striking  examples..  The 
belief  of  our  identity  is  not  the  result  of  any  series  of  propositions,  but  arises 
immediately,  in  certain  circumstances,  from  a  principle  oi  thought,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  as  its  powers  oi  perception  or  memory, 
or  as  the  power  of  reasoning  itself,  on  the  essential  validity  of  which,  and 
consequently  on  the  intuitive  belief  of  some  first  truth  on  which  it  is  founded, 
ei'ery  objection  to  the  force  of  these  very  truths  themselves  must  ultimately 
rest.  TV>  object  is  to  argue  ;  and  to  argue  is  to  assert  the  validity  of  argu- 
ment, and  therefore,  of  the  primary  evidence,  from  which  the  evidence  of 
each  succeeding  proposition  of  the  argument  flows.  To  object  to  the  au- 
thority of  such  primary  intuitive  belief,  would  thus  be  to  reason  against  rea- 
son,— to  affirm  and  deny  at  the  same  moment, — and  to  own  that  the  very 
arguments  which  we  urge  are  unworthy  of  being  received  and  credited. 

As  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning  has  not  yet  come  under  our 
review,  it  may  not  at  first  appear  to  you,  how  essential  the  truths  of  intuition 
are  to  those  very  truths  which  are  usually  opposed  to  them.  But  that  they 
are  thus  essential,  a  very  little  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you. 

All  belief,  it  is  evident,  must  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  It  is  direct, 
when  a  proposition,  without  regard  to  any  former  proposition  expressed  or 
understood,  is  admitted  as  soon  as  it  is  expressed  in  words,  or  as  soon  as  it 
rises  silently  in  the  mind.  Such  are  all  the  order  of  truths,  which  have  been 
denominated,  on  this  account,  first  truths.  The  belief  is  indirect,  wl^n  the 
force  of  the  proposition,  to  which  assent  is  given,  is  admitted  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  admission  of  some  former  proposition,  with  which  it 
is  felt  to  be  intimately  connected ;  and  the  statement  in  words,  or  the 
internal  developement  of  these  relative  propositions  in  the  ordei  in  which 
their  relation  to  the  primary  proposition  is  felt,  is  all  that  constitutes  reason-^ 
ing.  The  bdirect  belief  which  attends  the  result  of  reasoning,  even  in  the 
proudest  demonstration,  is  thus  only  another  form  of  some  first  truth,  which 
was  believed  directly  and  independently  of  reasoning ;  and,  without  diis  pri- 
mary intuitive  assent,  the  demonstration  itself,  in  all  its  beautiful  precision 
and  regularity,  would  be  as  powerless  and  futile  as  the  most  incoherent  ver- 
bal wrangling. 

Without  some  principles  of  immediate  belief,  then,  it  is  manifest,  that  we 
could  have  no  belief  whatever ;  for  we  believe  one  proposition,  because  we 
discover  its  relation  to  some  other  proposition,  which  is  itself,  perhaps,  re- 
lated, in  like  manner,  to  some  other  proposition  formerly  admitted,  but  which, 
carried  back  as  far  as  it  may,  through  the  longest  series  of  ratiocination,  must 
ultimately  come  to  some  primary  proposition,  which  we  admit  fi*om  the  evi- 
dence contained  in  itself,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which  we  believe 
from  the  mere  impossibility  of  disbelieving  it.  All  reasoning,  then,  the  most 
sceptical,  be  it  remarked,  as  well  as  the  most  dogmatical,  must  proceed  on 
some  principles,  which  are  taken  for  granted,  not  because  we  infer  them  by 
logical  deductbn,  for  this  very  inference  must  then  itself  be  founded  on  some 
other  principle  assumed  without  proof;  but  because  the  admission  of  these 
first  principles  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  The  ridi- 
cule, therefore,  with  which  Dr.  Priestley  and  some  other  English  metaphysi- 
cians, were  disposed  to  regard  the  decision  of  philosophical  questions,  on 
certain  ultimate  principles  of  common  sense,  was  surely,  at  least  in  its  wide 
degree  of  extension,  misplaced ;  though  the  phrase  common  sense^  it  will  be 
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admitted,  was  not  the  happiest  that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  contro- 
versy, indeed,  was  truly  a  verbal  and  insignificant  one,  unless  as  far  as  it  had 
reference  to  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  these  principles,  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  this  part  of  the  island  whom  Dr.  Priestley  opposed ;  since,  if 
traced  to  their  ultimate  evidence,  it  could  have  been  only  from  some  one  or 
more  of  the  principles  of  common  sense,  at  least  from  those  primary  univer- 
sal intuitions  of  direct  belief,  which  were  all  that  Dr.  Reid  and  his  friends 
meant  to  denote  by  the  term,  that  the  very  reasonings  employed  against  them 
derived  even  the  slightest  semblance  of  force.  An  argument  that  rejects 
not  tlie  phrase  common  sense  only,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  but  also 
what  the  phrase  was  intended,  by  its  authors,  to  imply,  is  an  argument  con- 
fessedly founded  upon  nothing  ;  which,  therefore,  as  wholly  unfounded,  re- 
quires no  answer,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
answer,  because  the  answer,  if  it  proceed  on  any  ground  whatever,  must 
begin  with  assuming  what  the  argument  rejects,,  as  inadmissible. 

All  reasoning,  then^  I  repeat,  whether  sceptical  or  dogmatical,  must  take 
for  granted,  as  its  primary  evidence,  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  ad- 
mitted intuitively^  and  independently  of  the  reasoning,  which  follows,  but 
cannot  precede,  the  perception  of  their  truth ;  and  hence,  as  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  subsequent  ratiocination,  though  it  may  afford  room  for  errors  in 
the  process,  can  at  all  add  evidence  to  these  primary  truths,  which,  as  directly 
believed,  are  themselves  the  ultimate  evidence  of  each  successive  proposi- 
tion, down  to  the  last  result  of  the  longest  argument ;  we  must  admit  that 
our  identity,  if  it  be  felt  by  us  intuitively,  and  felt  universally,  immediately, 
irresistibly,  is  founded  on  the  very  same  authority  as  the  most  exact  logical 
demonstration,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  it  is  not  subject  to  those 
possibilities  of  error  in  the  steps  of  the  demonstration,  from  which  no  long 
series  of  reasoning  can  be  exempt. 

So  little  accustomed  are  we,  however,  to  think  of  this  primary  funda- 
mental evidence  of  every  reasoning,  while  we  give  our  whole  attention  to  the 
consecutive  propositions  which  derive  from  it  their  force,  that  we  learn,  in 
this  matter,  to  consider  truth  and  reasoning  as  necessarily  connected,  and  to 
regard  the  assertion  of  truths  that  do  not  flow  from  reasoning,  as  the  asser- 
tion of  something  which  it  would  be  equally  unworthy  of  philosophy  to  assert 
or  to  admit ;  though  every  assertion  and  every  admission,  which  tlie  profound- 
est  reasoner  can  make,  must,  as  we  have  seen,  involve  the  direct  or  indirect 
statement  of  some  truth  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  we  should  thus 
think  more  of  the  reasoning  itself,  than  of  the  foundation  of  the  reasoning ;  since 
the  first  truths,  which  give  force  to  reasoning,  but  require  no  reasoning  to  esta- 
blish them,  must  necessarily  be  of  a  kind  which  all  admit,  and  which,  therefore, 
as  always  believed  by  us,  and  undisputed  by  others,  have  excited  no  interest  in 
discussion,  and  have  never  seemed  to  add  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  like 
the  results  of  reasoning,  which  have  added  to  it  truth  after  truth.  Yet  that 
they  are  thus  uninteresting  to  us,  is  the  effect  only  of  their  primar}',  and 
universal,  and  permanent  force.  They  are  the  only  truths,  in  short,  which 
every  one  admits ;  and  they  seem  to  us  unworthy  of  being  maintained  as 
truths,  merely  because  they  are  the  only  truths  which  are  so  irresistible  in 
evidence,  as'to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  denial. 

It  is  not  as  the  primary  evidence  oi  all  our  processes  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  chiefly  valuable.  Every  action  of  our  lives  is  an  exem- 
plification of  some  one  or  otlier  of  these  truths,  as  practically  felt  by  us.   Why 
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do  we  beKeve,  that  what  we  remember  truly  took  place,  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  will  be  in  future  such  as  we  have  already  observed  it  ?  Without 
the  belief  of  these  physical  truths,  we  could  not  exist  a  day,  and  yet  there  is 
no  reaionin^  from  wtuch  they  can  be  inferred. 

These  pnnciples  of  intuitive  belief,  so  necessary  for  our  v^  existence, 
and  too  important,  therefore,  to  be  left  to  the  casud  discovery  of  reason,  are, 
as  it  were,  an  internal  never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  our  being.  The  reasonings  of  men,  admitted  by  some,  and  denied  by 
others,  have  over  us  but  a  feeble  power,  which  resembles  the  general  frailty 
of  man  himself.  These  internal  revelations  from  on  high,  however,  are  om- 
nipotent like  their  author.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  them,  because  to 
disbelieve  them  would  be  to  denv  what  our  very  constitution  was  formed  lo 
admit.  Even  the  Atheist  himself,  therefore,  if,  indeed,  there  be  one  who 
truly  rejects  a  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  is  thus  every  moment  in 
which  he  adapts  his  conduct  implicitly,  and  without  reasoning,  to  these  di- 
rections of  the  Wisdom  that  formed  him,  obeying^  with  most  exact  subsar^ 
viency,  that  very  voice  which  he  is  professing  to  question  or  to  deride. 

That  the  assertion  of  principles  of  intuitive  belief,  independent  of  reason- 
ing, may  be  carried  to  an  extravagant  and  ridiculous  length, — as,  indeed, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  some  other 
Scotch  philosophers,  his  contemporaries  and  friends, — ^no  one  can  deny.;  near 
that  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  these  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious  to  sound  philosophy, — ^both  as  leading  us  to  form  false  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  in  ascribing  to  it  principles  which  are  no  part  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  still  more,  as  checking  the  general  vigour  of  our  philosophic 
mquiry,  by  seducing  us  into  the  habit  of  acquiescing  too  soon,  in  the  easy 
and  indolent  faith,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  proceed  farther,  as  if  we 
had  already  advanced  as  far  as  our  faculties  permit.  It  is  the  more  unfor- 
tunate, because  our  very  avidity  for  knowledge,  which  is  only  another  name 
fcr  that  philosophic  curiosity  in  which  inquiry  originates,  is- itself  favourable 
to  this  too  easy  acquiescence  ;  tending,  consequendy,  by  a  sort  of  double  in- 
fluence, to  repress  the  very  speculation  to  which  it  gave  rise.  This  it  does,  by 
rendering  the  suspense  of  ungratified  curiosity  so  painful  to  us,  as  to  resemble, 
in  a  very  great  degree,  the  uneasiness  which  we  feel  from  the  ungratified  crav- 
ings of  bodily  appetite.  We  more  readily,  therefore,  yield  to  the  illusion 
which  seems  to  remove  this  suspense :  and  are  happy  to  think,  however 
falsely,  that  we  have  now  completed  our  inquiry,  and  that,  without  attempt- 
ing any  more  elementary  analysis,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  simply 
classing  the  results  which  we  have  already  obtained.  Though  there  is  no 
human  being  who  must  not  have  felt  doubts  on  some  point  or  other,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  knows  how  to  doubt.  To  the  perfection  of  a  doubt,  indeed, 
it  is  essendal, — if  I  may  apply  to  it  what  rhetoricians  say  of  an  epic  or  dra- 
matic narrative, — ^that  it  should  haye  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  in  many 
cases,  too,  though  not  in  all,  an  end.  The  middle  is  a  very  easy  matter  ; 
the  great  difficulty  relates  to  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and  to  the  end  not 
less  than  the  beginning.  We  err  equally,  when  the  doubt  ceases  too  soon, 
and  when  it  does  not  cease  where  it  ought  to  cease.  There  b  a  scepticism 
as  different  from  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  as  the  most  contented  igno- 
rance, that  has  never  questioned  a  single  prejudice ;  a  scepticism,  which, 
instead  of  seekmg  to  distmguish  truth  from  falsehood,  professes  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  competency  of  our  faculties  as  to  making  auch  a  distinction  in  any 
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ease,  and  to  wbich  aoy  proposition,  therefore,  is  as  likely  as  its  opposite. 
With  this  i^d  half-reasoning  extravagance,  which  is  ignorant  whedier  it 
affirms  or  denies,  and  which  does  not  even  know  certainly  that  it  has  any 
uncertainty  at  all,  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  reason ;  and  we  may  even 
truly  say  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  perfect  doubting  which 
it  sdSects,  that  it  does  not  know  how  to  doubt  more  than  the  all-credulous 
imbecility  which  it  despises  and  derides ;  because  it  does  not  know  in  \rt)at 
circumstances  doubt  is  legitimate,  and  in  what  circumstances  it  should  cease. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  lie  also,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  know  how  to  doubt, 
who  is  completely  satisfied  witii  the  resuh  of  an  inquiry  which  he  is  capable 
of  prosecuting  still  fuither,<*-^ven  though  it  were  only  by  the  addition  of  a 
single  step  to  the  thousand  which  he  may  already  have  made.  Truth  is  the 
last  link  of  many  long  chains ;  the  first  links  of  all  of  which  Nature  has  placed 
in  our  hands.  When  we  have  fairly  arrived  at  the  last,  and  feel  completely 
that  there  is  no  link  beyond,  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
we  can  still  proceed  further ; — ^but  if  we  stop  before  we  have  arrived  at  the 
last,  mamtaining,  without  stretching  out  our  hand  to  make  the  experiment, 
that  there  cannot  be  yet  another  link  after  that  which  we  have  reached,  it 
^matters  not  how  far  we  may  have  advanced.  Truth  is  still  beyond  us — to 
be  grasped  only  by  an  arm  more  vigorous  and  persevering. 

If,. instead  of  maintaining  boldly,  that  we  have  reached  the  last  link  of  the 
chain,  we  content  ourselves  with  affirming,  that  we  have  reached  the  last 
which  human  effi>rt  can  reach,  we  must  beware  that  we  do  not  measure  the 
incapacity  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  by  our  own  individual  inabQity,  or, 
which  is  far  fix)m  improbable,  that  we  do  not  mistake  for  inability,  even  in 
ourselves,  what  is  only  the  irksomeness  of  long  continued  exertion.  Our 
power  is  often  much  greater  than  we  are  willing  to  beKeve ;  and  in  many 
cases,  as  La  Rochefoucault  very  jusdy  says,  it  is  only  to  excuse  to  ourselves 
our  own  indolence  that  we  talk  of  things  as  impos»ble.  ^  Non  putant  fieri," 
says  Seneca,  speaking  of  persons  of  this  character,  "  quicquid  facere  non 
possunt.  Ex  infirmitate  sua  ferunt  sententiam." — *^  Scis  quare  non  possu- 
mus  ista  ?  Quia  nos  posse  non  credimus."^-'^  Magno  animo  de  rebus  mag- 
nis  judicandum  est ;  alioqui  videbitur  illarum  vitium  esse  quod  nostrum  est.** 

Much  evil,  then,  it  must  be  adnntted,  would  arise  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind  from  a  disposition  to  acquiesce  too  soon  in  instinctive  principles  of  be- 
lief. But  though  these  may  be,  and  have  been,  multiplied  unnecessarily, 
and  beyond  the  truth  of  nature,  it  is  not  less  certain,  tiiat  of  our  men^ 
nature  such  principles  are  truly  a  part.  We  should,  indeed,  draw  montiersy 
not  ffien,  if  we  were  to  represent  the  human  head  and  trunk  with  a  double 
proportion  of  arms  and  legs ;  but  we  should  also  give  an  unfaithful  portraiture 
of  the  human  figure,  and  should  draw  monsters,  not  men,  if  we  were  to 
represent  them  with  but  one  arm  and  leg,  or  with  no  arm  or  leg  at  all.  In 
like  manner,  to  suppose  the  mind  endowed  with  more  principles  of  intuition 
than  belong  to  it,  would  be  to  imagine  a  species  of  mental  monster.  But  it 
would  not  less  be  a  mental  monster,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  strip  it  of  the 
principles  which  it  truly  possesses. 

In  contending,  then,  for  the  authority  of  certain  first  principles  of  belief, 
such  as  that  on  which  I  conceive  the  conviction  of  our  identity  to  be  founded, 
I  am  sufficiendy  aware,  in  how  many  instances,  reference  to  these  has  been 
rashly  made  by  philosophers;  when  a  deeper  and  more  minute  analysis 
would  have  shown,  that  the  supposed  first  principles  were  not  elementaiy 
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laws  of  thouebtf  but  were  reaolvable  into  others  more  simi>le.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred,  bowever,  &cm  tbe  rash  attempts  to  establish  principles  of  intui* 
tive  belief  which  do  not  exist,  that  there  are  no  such  principles  in  our  meiH 
tal  constituti(»,  any  more  than  it  is.  to  be  inferred,  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  bad  reasoning,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  hnman  being  to  reasm  accurately. 
1  trust,  at  any  rate,  that  I  have  already  sufficiently  warned  you  against  tbe 
danger  of  acquiescing  too  soon  in  any  proposition,  as  a  law  of  Ihaughtf  pre* 
cludmg  all  fwther  inquiry,  from  its  own  primary  and  independent  evidence ; 
and  that  I  have  impressed  you,  pot  merely  with  the  necessity  of  admitting 
some  principles  of  mis  sottj  as  essential  to  eveiy  reasoning,  but  with  the 
necessity  also  of  admitdng  them  onl^  after  the  most  cautious  examination » 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  preasety,  whether  it  be  truth  which  we  have 
attained,  is,  in  many  cases,  much  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  the  actual 
attainment.  Philosophy  has  in  this  respect  been  compared,  by  a  very  happy 
iOustratioii,— which,  therefore,  homely  and  familiar  as  it  is,  I  make  no  scru- 
ple to  quote^ — to  ''  a  game  at  which  children  plav,  in  which  one  of  them, 
with  his  eyes  bandaged,  runs  aft^  the  others.  Il  he  catch  any  one,  he  is 
obliged  to  tell  hb  name ;  and  if  he  fail  to  mune  him,  he  is  obliged  to  let  him 
go,  and  to  b^n  bos  running  once  more.  It  is  tbe  same,"  says  FonteneUe, 
die  author  fi^m  whom  I  borrow  this  image,  "  in  our  seeking  after  truth. 
Though  we  have  our  eyes  bandaged,  we  do  sometimes  catch  it.  But  then 
we  cannot  mamtain  with  certamty  that  it  is  truth,  which  we  have  caught  $ — 
and  in  that  moment  it  escapes  from  us.'^ 

If  there  be,  as  it  has  been  already  shown  that  there  must  be,  intuitive 
truths ;  and,  if  we  are  not  to  reject,  but  only  to  weish  cautiously,  the  belief 
which  seems  to  us  intuidve,  it  will  be  difficult  to  findf  any,  which  has  a  better 
claim  to  this  distinction,  than  the  faith  which  we  have,  in  our  identity,  as  one 
continued  sentient  and  thinking  being,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
as  one  permanent  being  capable  of  many  varieties  of  sensaticHi  and  thought. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  it,  every  circumstance  which  can  be  required  to 
substantiate  it  as  a  law  of  mtuitive  belief.  It  is  universal,  irresistible,  imme- 
diate. Indeed,  so  truly  prior  and  paramount  is  it  to  mere  reasoning,  that  the 
very  notbn  of  reasoning  necessarily  involves  the  belief  of  our  identi^  as 
admitted.  To  reason,  is  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  some  former  proposition ; 
and  how  can  one  truth  be  inferred  from  another  truth,  unless  the  mind,  which 
adoiits  the  one,  be  tbe  mind  which  admitted  tbe  other  f  In  its  order,  as 
much  as  in  its  importance,  it  may  be  truly  considered  as  the^^^  of  those 
truths  which  do  not  depend  on  reasoning,  and  as  itself  necessarily  implied, 
perhaps  in  all,  certainty  in  the  greater  number,  of  our  other  intuitions.  I  be- 
lieve, for  example,  without  bemg  able  to  infer  it,  or  even  to  discover  the 
greater  probabiliw  of  it,  by  any  process  of  reasoning,  that  the  course  of  na- 
ture in  future  will  resemble  the  past ;  and,  since  all  mankind  have  the  same 
irresistible  tendency,  I  have  no  scruple  in  referring  it  to  an  original  principle 
(^our  nature.  In  taking  for  granted  this  similarity,  however,  in  ttie  order 
of  successioo  of  two  distmct  sets  of  phenomena,  I  must  previously  have  be- 
lieved, that  J,  the  same  sentient  being,  who  expect  a  certain  order  in  the 
future  phenomena  of  nature,  have  already  observed  a  certain  order  in  the 
past. 

Since,  then,  the  bdief  of  our  identity  is  mtuitive  and  irresistible,  the  only 
inquiry  which  remains  is  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  belief  arises. 
Identic  is  a  rdative  term.    It  implies  of  course,  in  every  instance,  a  double 
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observation  of  some  sort.  The  identity  of  our  mind  b  its  continuancei  as 
the  subject  of  various  feelinies,  or  at  least  as  that  which  is  susceptible  of  va- 
rious  feelings.  The  belief  of  it,  therefore,  can  arise  only  on  the  con- 
^deration  of  its  successive  phenomena ;  and  is  indeed  involved  in  the  mere 
consideradon  of  these  as  successive. 

The  knowledge  of  our  mind  as  a  subHanee^  and  the  bdief  of  our  identity 
during  succes^ve  feelings,  may  be  considered  as  the  same  notion,  expressed 
in  different  words.  Our  idendty  is  the  uni^  and  sameness  of  that  which 
thinks  and  feels, — ^itself  substantially  undianged  amid  the  endless  variety  of 
its  thoughts  and  feelings,-— capable  of  existing  separately  in  all  these  difimnt 
states;  not  ceasing  therefore  when  they  cease,  but  bdependent  of  their 
transient  changes.  The  knowledge  of  mind,  then,  as  a  substance,  imfdying 
the  belief  of  identity  during  changes  of  state,  cannot  be  involved  in  any  one 
of  these  separate  states ;  and,  if  our  feelings  merriy  succeeded  each  other, 
in  the  same  manner  as  die  moving  bodies  of*  a  long  procession  are  reflected 
from  a  mirror,  without  any  vestige  of  them  as  patt^  or  consequently,  any 
remembrance  of  their  successions,  we  should  be  as  incapable  of  forming  a 
nodon  of  the  sendent  substance  mindf  abstracted  from  the  momentary  sen- 
sation, as  the  mirror  itself;  though  we  should  indeed  difler  from  the  mirror, 
in  ha^ng  what  mind  only  can  have,  the  sensations  themselves,  thus  rapidly 
existing  and  perishing. 

But,  if  it  be  only  on  the  consideration  of  some  pasi  feeling,  that  the  belief 
of  the  permanent  substance  mind  can  arise,  it  is  to  the  principle  which  re- 
calls to  us  past  feelings,  that  the  belief  is  ultimately  to  be  traced.  We 
remember; — and  in  that  remembrance  is  involved  the  belief,  the  source  of 
which  we  seek.  It  is  not  merely  a  past  feeling  that  arises  to  us,  in  what  is 
commonly  termed  memory,  but  a  feeling  that  is  recognised  by  u»  as  <mrMy  in 
that  past  time  of  which  we  think, — a  feeling,  therefore,  of  that  mind  which 
now  remembers  what  it  before  saw,  perhaps,  or  heard,  or  enjoyed,  or  suf- 
fered. We  are  told  by  writers  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  from  a  eon^iHtrison 
of  our  present  with  our  past  consciousness,  that  the  belief  of  our  identity  in 
these  states  arises ;  and  this  use  of  the  term  comparison,  which  is  commonly 
applied  to  a  process  of  a  difierent  kind,  may  perhaps  mislead  you  as  to  this 
ampler  process.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  belief  arises  from  a  feelbg  of 
the  past,  that  is  remembered,  together  with  the.  consciousness  of  our  remem- 
brance as  a  present  feeling, — a  contemplation  as  it  were,  of  two  successive 
states  of  the  mind.  But  the  comparison  is  nothing  more  than  this.-^It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  we  discover  in  the  two  feelings  some  common  qua- 
lity or  proportion,  as  when  in  arithmetic  or  geometry  we  compare  two  num- 
bers, or  two  regular  figures ;  for  the  two  feelings  may  have  nothing  common, 
except  that  very  belief  of  identity  which  is  involved  in  the  remembrance 
itself.  We  remember  the  past, — ^we  feel  the  present, — ^we  believe,  and 
cannot  but  believe,  that  the  rememberer  of  the  past  existed  in  that  past 
which  he  remembers.  The  process  itself  is  sufficiently  simple,  however 
truly  wonderful  one  of  the  feelings  may  be  which  forms  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process ; — ^for  we  are  not  to  forget  that  the  remembrance  itself, 
the  revealer  of  the  past,  is  not  a  past,  but  ^present  feeling.  It  is  the  mind 
existing  for  the  present  moment  in  a  particular  state,  as  much  as  any  primary 
and  immediate  sensation  b  the  mind  existing  in  a  particular  state.  That 
this  state  of  remembrance,  itself  a  present  feeling,  should  be  representative 
to  us  of  some  former  feeling,  so  as  to  impress  us  irresbtibly  with  the  belief 
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of  that  former  state  of  the  mind,  is  indeed  most  wonderful ;  but  that  it  does 
impress  us  with  thb  belief,  is  as  undeniable  as  the  belief  itself  is  irreustible. 

Our  iaith  in  our  idenliQr,  then,  as  being  only  another  form  of  the  faith, 
which  we  put  in  memory,  can  be  questioned  -only  by  those  who  deny  aH 
memory,  and  with  memoiy  all  reasoning  of  every  ldnd| — ^who  b^eve  only 
the  existence  of  the  present  moment,  and  who  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else,  are  as  boapable  of  opposrag  or  questioning  as  they  are  of  belieying. 
If  our  memoty  be  unworthy  of  the  faith  which  we  intuitively  give  to  it,  aU 
that  is  founded  on  memory,  and  therefore  demonstration  itseUf  must  equally 
deceive  us.  We  cannot  admit  the  most  rigid  demonstration,  or  expect  it  to 
be  admitted,  without  having  already  admitted,  intuitively,  diat  identity,  which 
in  words  onlv  we  }Nrofess  to  question,  and  t6  question  which,  even  in  woids, 
is  to  assert  toe  reality  of  that  which  we  deny. 

The  belief  of  the  identi^r  of  self,  then,  as  the  one  permanent  subject  of 
the  tranaent  feelings  remembered  by  us,  arises  from  a  law  of  thought  j  which 
is  essential  to  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind.  It  has  accordingly  all  the 
qualities,  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  remiired  bv  the  most  rigid  scrutiniser 
of  our  prindples  of  mtuitive  assent.  It  is  universal,  and  immediate,  and 
irresistible.  I  do  not  believe,  with  more  confidence,  that  the  half  of  thirty- 
two  is  equal  to  the  square  o(  four,  than  I  believe,  that  I,  who  computed  toe 
square  of  four,  am  die  same  with  that  mind,  which  computes  the  half  of 
tinrty-two,  and  asserts  the  equality  of  the  two  numbers. 

This  consideration  is  of  itself  decisive  of  the  c|uestion  of  identity  ;  since, 
if  it  be  manifest,  that  there  is  an  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible 
impression  of  our  identity, — an  unpression  which  cannot  be  traced  to  an^ 
law  of  thought  more  simple,— its  truth  is  established  by  a  species  of  evi- 
dence which  must  be  allowed  to  be  valid,  before  the  very  objections  can  be 
put,  in  which  it  is  professedly  denied ;— every  objection,  however  sceptical, 
mvolving,  as  we  have  seen,  and  necessarily  involving,  the  assertion  oi  some 
such  intuitive  proposition,  from  which  alone  its  authority,  if  it  have  any  au- 
thority, is  derived.  In  endeavouring  to  move  the  whole  worid  of  truth  with 
his  lever,  there  must  still  be  some  tattle  spot  at  least,  on  which  the  sceptic 
must  be  content  to  rest  bis  foot  as  firmly  as  others.  A^  «'s  (Tru,  be  must  still 
be  condemned  to  say  with  Archimedes ;  and  if  we  allow  no  resting  place  to 
his  foot,— or,  even  allowing  him  this,  if  we  albw  no  fulcrum  for  tne  instru- 
ment which  he  uses,  he  may  contract  or  lengthen  his  lever  at  pleasure ;  but 
all  the  efibrts  which,  in  such  circumstances,  be  can  make,  will  exhibit  nothing 
so  striking  to  those  by  whom  the  efforts  are  witnessed,  as  the  laborious  im- 
potence of  him  who  empteys  them.  To  deny  any  first  principles  of  intuitive 
belief,  that  are  not  themselves  to  stand  in  need  of  a  demonstration, — ^which, 
as  a  demonstration,  or  series  of  consecutive  propositions,  can  be  founded,  in 
its  primary  evidence,  only  on  some  principle  of  the  same  kind, — is,  indeed, 
for  such  a  sceptical  mechanic,  to  set  his  foot  upon  air,  rather  than  on  the 
|round,  on  which  all  around  him  are  standing,  and  to  throw  away  the  sinele 
lulcrum  on  which  his  lever  rests,  and  from  which  afone  all  its  power  is  de- 
rived. 

The  belief  of  our  mental  identity,  then,  we  may  safely  conclude,  is  founded 
on  an  essential  principle  of  our  constitution, — in  consequence  of  which,  it  is 
impotsible  for  us  to  consider  our  successive  feelings,  witliout  regarding  them 
as  truly  our  successive  feelings — states,  or  affections  of  one  thinking  sub- 
stance.    But  though  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  substance  winch  thinks, 
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is  thus  establi^d  on  the  firmest  of  all  epounds,  the  very  ground,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  which  demonstration  itself  is  founded,— even  though  no  particukr 
faUacj  could  be  traced  in  die  objections  iMOught  against  it,  which  t  detailed 
in  my  last  Lecture, — it  is  still  an  interesting  inquiry,  in  what  the  fallacy  of 
the  objections  consists;  and  the  inquiry  b  the  more  interesting,  as  it  will  lead 
us  to  some  remarks  and  distmctions,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  philosophy  of  all  the  changes,  material  as  well  as  mental,  that 
are  eveiy  moment  taking  place  in  the  universe. 

The  objections  brought  against  the  identity  of  the  mind,  from  a  sujqposed 
mcompatibilitv  of  its  divertiiies  of  state  with  sameness  of  substance,  appear  to 
me  to  depena  on  the  assumption  of  a  test  of  identity,  transferred,  widiout 
sufficient  reason,  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  matter  to  mind,  and  which, 
it  matter  be  accurately  considered,  is  equally  false,  too,  as  applied  to  it. 
The  cause  of  the  transference,  however,  from  the  obvious  material  appear- 
ances, is  a  very  natural  one,-— the  same,  which  has  included  so  many  analo- 
gies, fixim  external  things,  in  the  language  which  we  employ  to  express  the 
mteUectual  functicms.  It  is  with  the  changes  of  the  material  substances 
around  us,  that  all  our  operations,  which  leave  any  fixed  and  permanent 
marios  of  our  agency,  are  immediately  concerned.  It  is  indeed  only  through 
them,  that  our  communicadon  with  other  minds  can  be  at  all  carried  on ;  and 
it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  considering  the  nature  of  change^  of 
every  kind,  our  philosophy  should  be  strongly  tainted  with  prejudices,  de< 
rived  from  the  material  world,  the  scene  of  all  the  immediate  and  lasting 
changes,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  produce.  How  much  the  mere  mate- 
rialism of  our  language  has  itself  operated,  in  darkening  our  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  its  various  phenomena,  is  a  question  which 
is  obviously  beyond  our  power  to  solve ;  since  the  solution  of  it  would  imply, 
that  die  mind  of  die  solver  was  itself  free  from  the  infiuence  which  he  traced 
and  described.  But  of  this,  at  least,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  the  influence  too  highly ;  for  we  must  not  think, 
that  its  efiect  has  been  confined  to  the  works  of  philosophers.  It  has  acted, 
much  more  powerfully,  in  the  familiar  discourse  and  silent  reflections  of  mul- 
titudes that  have  never  had  the  vanity  to  rank  themselves  as  philosophers, — 
thus  incorporating  itself,  as  it  were,  with  the  very  essence  of  human  thought. 
In  that  rude  state  of  social  life,  in  which  languages  had  their  origin,  the  in- 
ventor of  a  word  probably  thought  of  little  more  than  the  temporary  facility 
which  it  might  give  to  himself  and  his  companions,  in  communicating  their 
mutual  wants,  and  concerting  their  mutual  schemes  of  co-<}peration.  He 
was  not  aware,  that,  with  this  faint  and  perilling  sound,  which  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  breathing  produced,  be  was  creating  that  which  was  afterwards 
to  constitute  one  of  die  most  imperishable  of  things,  and  to  form,  in  the 
minds  of  milficms,  during  every  future  age,  a  part  of  the  complex  lesson  of 
their  intellectxial  existence, — ^giving  rise  to  lasting  systemsofopmions,  which, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  invention  of  this  single  word,  never  could  have  prevailed 
for  a  moment,  and  modifying  sciences,  the  very  elements  of  which  had  not 
then  begun  to  exist.  The  inventor  of  the  most  barbarous  term  may  thus 
have  bad  an  influence  on  mankind,  more  important  than  all  which  die  most 
illustrious  conqueror  could  effect  by  a  long  life  of  fatigue,  and  anxie^,  and 
peril,  and  guilt.  Of  the  generalship  of  Alexander,  and  the  vakxir  of  his 
armies,— -ofall  which  he  suffered,  and  planned,  and  executed,  what  perma- 
nent vestiges  remain,  but  in  the  writings  of  lustorians !    In  a  very  few  years, 
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tflar  the  terauaatbn  ct  hb  dazslmg  career,  every  tfaing  on  the  earth  was  ahnoat 
as  if  he  bad  never  been.  A  few  phrases  of  Aristotle  achieved  a  much  more 
extensive  and  lasting  conquesty  and  are,  perhaps,  even  at  this  moment,  ex- 
ercising no  small  sway  on  the  very  minds  which  smile  at  them  with  scorn, 
and  idiich,  in  tracing  the  extent  of  their  melancholy  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  m  centuries  that  are  past,  are  unconscious  that  they  are 
describing  and  lamenting  prejudices,  of  which  they  are  themselves  stiU,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  slaves.  How  many  truths  are  there,  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  merely  because  one  man  lived ! 

To  return,  however,  to  the  objecticHis,  which  we  are  to  consider. 

Diversity  of  any  kind,  it  is  said,  is  inccMisistent  with  absolute  identity,  in 
any  case,  and  in  the  mmd,  which  is  by  supposition  indiviMhj  nothing  can 
be  ddded  to  it  or  taken  away,  and  no  internal  change  can  take  place  in  the 
relative  positions  and  affinities  of  parts  which  it  has  not.  Joy  and  sorrow 
are  different  in  themselves ;  that  which  is  joyful,  therefore,  and  that  which  is 
sorrowful,  cannot  be  precisely  the  same,  or  diversity  of  any  kind  might  be 
consistent  with  absolute  identity.  That  the  joyful  and  sorrowful  mind  are 
precbely  the  same,  is  not  asserted,  if  the  sameness  be  meant  to  imply  same- 
ness of  state ;  for  it  is  admitted,  that  the  etate  of  the  mind  is  difi^nt  in  joy 
and  90ITOW !  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  this  difierence,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  diflerence  of  state,  be  incompatible  with  complete  and 
absolute  sameness  of  substance. 

The  true  key  to  the  sophistry  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  assumes  a 
false  test  of  identity,  borrowed,  indeed,  from  the  obvious  appearances  of  the 
material  world,  but  from  these  obvious  appearances  only.  Because  diversity 
of  any  kmd  seems,  in  these  familiar  cases,  to  be  inconsistent  with  absolute 
identity,  we  draw  hastily  the  unhersal  condusion,  that  it  is  inconastent  with 
absolute  identity  in  any  case.  Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear, 
however,  we  may  yet  safely  assert,  that,  not  in  mind  only,  but,  as  we  shall 
find,  in  matter  also,  some  sort  of  diversity  is  so  far  from  being  inconsistent 
with  absohite  identity,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  moment,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  a  single  moment,  in  which  every  atom  in  the  universe  is  not  con- 
stantly changmg  the  tendencies  that  fcnrm  its  physical  character,  without  the 
sli^test  alteratk>n  of  its  own  absolute  identity ;  so  that  the  variety  of  states 
or  tendencies  of  the  same  identical  nund,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  instead  of  being  opposed,  as  you  might  think,  by  the  general 
analogy  of  nature,  is  in  exact  harmony  with  that  general  analogy*  It  is  from 
onr  view  of  matter,  unquestionably,  as  implying,  in  all  its  visible  changes  of 
state,  some  loss  of  identity,  some  addition  or  subtracticm  of  particles,  or 
change  of  their  form  of  combination,  that  the  objection,  with  respect  to  the 
identity  of  the  mndj  during  its  momentary  or  lasting  changes  of  state,  is 
derived  ^  and  yet  we  shall  mad,  that  it  is  only  when  we  consider  even  matter 
itself  supenGcially  and  slightly,  that  we  ascribe  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  it  to  circumstances  diat  affect  its  identity.  To  view  it  more  profoundly 
and  accurately,  is  to  observe,  even  b  matter,  constant  changes  of  state,  where 
the  identitv  luus  continued  entire,  and  changes  as  opposite,  as  those  of  the 
mind  itself,  when,  at  difierent  periods,  it  presents  itself  b  di&rent  aspects, 
as  sad  and  cheerful,  ignorant  and  wise,  cruel  and  benevolent. 

The  apparent  mystery  of  the  continued  identity  of  one  simple  and  indivi* 
sible  mind,  b  aU  the  varie^  of  states  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  solved,  when  we  find  this  union  of  variety  and  sameness  to 
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be  the  resuk  of  a  law  that  is  not  limited  to  our  spiritual  being,  but  extends 
to  the  whole  uDiverse,  or  at  least  to  every  thine  which  we  know  in  the  urn- 
verse.  It  dan  no  longer  appear  to  us  peculiaCrty  wonderful,  that  the  mind 
shoidd  exist  at'  different  moments  in  opposite  states,  and  yet  be  die  same  in 
its  own  absolute  nature,  when  we  shall  find  that  this  compatibility  b  true  of 
every  atom  around  us,  as  much  as  of  the  nund  itself. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  ANSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  THE  DOC* 

TRINE  OF  MENTAL  IDENTITY. 

Mt  Lecture  yesterday  was,  in  a  great  measure,  eiiipbyed  in  illttstratiog 
the  primary  eridence  of  those  principles  of  ifUuUive  assent^  to  which  we 
traced  our  belief  of  the  identity  of  the  mind  as  one  and  permanent,  in  all 
the  variety  of  its  ever-changmg  affections.  I  explabed  to  you,  particularly 
with  a  view  to  that  vague  and  not  very  luminous  controversy,  in  which  Dr. 
Priestley  was  engaged  with  some  philosophers  of  this  part  of  the  Island,  in 
what  manner  the  truth  of  these  intuitive  propositions  must  be  assumed  or 
admitted  by  all  who  reason,  even  by  the  wildest  sceptic  who  professes  to 
question  them ;  pobting  out  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the  danger  to  which 
two  of  the  strongest  principles  of  our  constitution,  our  indolence  and  our 
love  of  knowledge,  alike  expose  us — ^the  danger  of  believing  too  soon  that 
we  have  arrived  at  truths  which  are  susceptible  of  any  mbuter  analysis*  In 
conformity,  therefore,  with  the  caution  which  this  danger  renders  necessary, 
we  examined  die  belief  of  our  continued  identity ;  and  we  found  it  to  possess 
the  distinguishing  marks,  which  I  ventured  to  lay  down  as  the  three  great 
characters  of  intuition,  that  it  is  universal^  immediate^  and  irresiiiibU  $ — so 
universal,  that  even  the  very  maniac,  who  conceives  that  he  was  yesterday 
emperor  of  the  Moon,  believes  that  he  is  to-day  the  very  person  who  had 
yesterday  that  empire — so  immediate,  that  we  cannot  consider  any  two 
feelings  of  our  mind  as  successive,  without  instantly  considering  them  as 
feelings  of  our  mind,  that  is  to  say,  as  states  of  one  permanent  substance, 
and  so  irresistible  that  even  to  doubt  of  our  identity,  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  truly  to  doubt  of  it,  would  be  to  believe,  that  our  mind,  which  doubts,  is 
that  very  mind  which  has  reflected  and  reasoned  on  the  subject. 

Havina  thus  stated  the  positive  ground  of  belief,  in  our  spiritual  identity, 
I  proceeded  to  consider  the  negative  evidence  which  might  arise  iix>m  the 
confutation  of  the  objections  urged  against  it,— objections  .drawn  from  the 
supposed  incompatibility  of  the  changes  of  our  mental  affections,  with  that 
strict  absolute  identity  of  substance,  to  which  nothing  can  have  been  added, 
and  from  which  nothing  can  have  been  taken  away.  The  test  of  identity, 
which  this  supposed  incompatibility  implies,  I  stated  to  be  a  very  false  one, 
transferred  from  matter  to  mind,  and  borrowed,  not  from  a  philosophical,  but 
from  a  very  superficial  view  eveu  of  matter  itself.  If  it  appear,  on  a  closer 
bquiry,  that  matter  itself^  without  the  slightest  loss  of  identiQr,  exists  at  dif- 
ferent moments,  in  states  which  are  not  merely  different  but  opposite,  and 
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in  an  abnott  mfinite  variety  of  such  states,  it  cannot  surely  seem  won* 
Aerhij  that  the  mind  also  should,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  its  identity, 
exist  at  difierent  moments,  in  slates  that  are  diflbrent  and  opposite. 

That  a  superficial  view  of  matter,  as  it  presents  itself  to  our  mere  organs 
of  sense,  riioiild  lead  us  to  form  a  different  opinion,  is,  however,  what  might 
readily  be  supposed,  because  the  analogies,  which  that  superficial  view  pre- 
sents, are  of  a  kmd  that  seem  to  mark  a  loss  of  identity  whenever  the  state 
itself  is  altered. 

In  experimental  philosophy,  and  m  the  obvious  natural  phenomena  of  the 
material  world,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  state,  some  addition  or  separa- 
tion has  previously  taken  place.  Thus,  water  becomes  steam  by  the  addi- 
tion, and  it  becomes  ice  by  Ae  loss,  of  a  portion  of  that  matter  of  heat 
which  is  termed  by  chemists  caloric  ;  which  loss  and  addition  are,  of  course, 
inconsislent  with  the  noticHi  of  absolute  numerical  identity  of  the  corpuscles, 
in  the  three  states  of  water  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  and  a  gaseous  vapour.  Per^ 
cqftUm,  by  which  the  mbd  is  metaphoricidly  said  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
firge^nesf^  by  which  it  is  metaphorically  said  to  lose  knowledge,  have,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  very  striking  analogy  to  tiiese  processes  of  corpuscular 
loss  and  gain ;  and  ^ce  absolute  identity  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  a 
change  of  state  in  the  one  set  of  phenomena,  with  which  we  are  constandy 
familiar,  we  find  difilculty  in  persuadmg  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  change  of  state  in  the  other  set  also.  It  is  a  difficulty  of  the  same  "^ 
Idnd  as  that  which  every  one  must  have  felt,  when  he  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  the  simple  physical  law,  that  matter  is  indifferent  as  to  the  states  of 
motion  and  rest,  and  tiiat  it  requires,  therefore,  as  much  force  to  destroy 
completely  the  motion  of  a  body,  as  to  give  it  that  motion  when  at  rest.  We 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  fridiony  and 
of  atmospherical  resistance,  in  gradually  destro3ring,  without  the  interference 
of  any  visible  force,  the  motion  of  a  baJI,  which  we  are  conscious  of  effi>rt  in 
rolMng  firxn  our  hand  ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  rest  is  die  natural  state 
of  a  body,  and  that  it  is  the  very  nature  of  motion  to  cease  spontaneously. 
*^  Dediscet  animus  sero,  quod  didicit  diu."  It  is  a  very  just  saying  of  a 
French  writer,  that  ^*  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  men  to  put  their  reason  m 
the  place  of  their  eyes;  and  that  when,  for  example,  after  a  thousand  proofs, 
they  ai^  reasonable  enough  to  do  their  best  to  believe,  tiiat  the  planets  are 
so  many  opaque,  solid,  habitable  orbs,  like  our  earth,  they  do  not  believe  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  never  looked  upon 
them  in  another  light.  There  still  comes  back  upon  their  belief  something 
of  the  first  notion  which  they  had,  that  clings  to  them  with  an  obstinacy 
which  it  requires  a  continual  efBori  to  shake  off.*'* 

It  is,  then,  because  some  substantial  loss  or  gain  does  truly  take  place  in 
the  changing  phenomena  of  the  bodies  immediately  around  us,  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  pay  our  principal  attention,  that  we  learn  to  regard  a 
change  of  state  in  matter  as  significant  of  loss  of  identity,  and  to  feel,  there- 
fore, some  hesitation  in  admitting  the  mental  changes  of  state  to  be  consistent 
with  absolute  sameness  of  substance.  Had  our  observation  of  the  material 
phenomena  been  different,  there  would  have  been  a  corresponding  difference 
in  our  view  of  the  changes  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind. 

If,  for  example,  instead  of  previously  gaining  or  losing  caloric, — as  in  the 
constitution  of  things  of  which  we  have  our  present  experience, — the  parti- 

*  Fontenelle,  Plurality  des  Mondet,  Conrenat.  6me. 
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cles  of  the  water  had  suddenly  assumed  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  sounding 
of  a  trumpet  at  a  distance,  and  the  state  of  ice  immediately  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun, — ^in  short,  if  the  difl^nt  chants  of  state  in  bodies,  by  which  their 
physical  character  for  the  time  seems,  m  many  cases,  to  be  wholly  altered, 
nad  occurred  without  any  apparent  lo^  or  gain  of  substance,  we  ^ouM  then 
no  longer  have  found  the  same  difficult  in  admitting  the  changes  of  state  in 
mind  as  consistent  with  its  identity }  and  the  sentient  substance,  which  pre- 
viously existed  in  a  different  state,  might  then,  on  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet, 
have  been  conceived  by  us  to  begin  to  exist,  in  the  state  which  constitutes 
that  particular  sensation  of  hearing,  or,  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  to  exist  in 
that  difierent  state  which  constitutes  the  sun's  change  of  colour,  as  readily  as 
the  material  substance,  previously  existing  in  the  form  of  water,  to  begin  at 
the  same  moment,  without  any  essential  or  numerical  change,  and  conse- 
quently with  perfect  identity,  to  exist  in  the  new  state  of  steam,  or  in  the 
state  of  a  crystalline  mass,  as  solid  as  the  rock  ijx>m  which  it  hangs  as  an 
icicle,  or  that  glitters  with  its  gemmy  covering. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  very  supposition  which  we  now  muke  is  an 
absurd  one  ;  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  sun  in  the  firmaromit,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  cannot  be  supposed  to  convert  it  into  ice,  unless  the 
water  gain  or  lose  somethbg,  and  c(»sequently  cease  to  have  absolute  iden- 
tity ;  and  that  the  case,  therefore,  is  of  no  value,  as  illustrating  the  compati- 
bility of  change  of  state  in  our  various  sensations,  with  unaltered  identity  of 
the  sentient  mind.  To  this  I  might  answer,  that  although  the  presence  of 
the  sun  certainly  does  not  openxe  in  the  manner  supposed,-— «s  the  se- 
quences of  events  are  now  arranged  in  the  great  system  of  nature, — it  is  (mly 
by  experience,  and  not  by  intuiticHi  of  reasoning,  we  know,  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  had  not  the  very  eiect  which  the  separation  of  caloric  now  pro- 
duces, and  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely  more  wonderful  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  If  our  experience  had  been  the  reverse  of  this, — if  the 
change  of  place  of  a  few  particles  of  caloric  had  not,  as  now,  converted  the 
liquid  water  into  that  sohd  congeries  of  crystals  which  we  call  ice, — ^we 
should  then  have  found  as  litde  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  it  should  not 
have  this  eflect,  as  we  now  find  in  adapting  our  belief  to  the  particidar  series 
of  events  which  constitute  our  present  experience. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  suppositions  of  tins  kind ; 
nnce  the  system  of  nature,  even  according  to  our  present  experience  of  it, 
furnishes  sufficient  proof  of  changes  as  wonderful  in  the  state  of  bodies  pro- 
duced obviously  at  a  distance,  and,  therefore,  without  any  loss  or  addition 
which  can  affect  their  identi^.  For  sufficient  evidence  oi  this,  I  need  ap- 
peal only  to  the  agency  of  the  celestial  gramiation  ;  that  gigantic  ener^  of 
nature  which  fills  the  universe,  like  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Deity 
himself,-*4o  which,  in  the  immensity  of  its  influence,  the  distances,  not  from 
planets  to  planets  merely,  but  from  suns  to  suns,  are  like  those  invisible 
spaces  between  the  elements  of  the  bodies  around  us,  that  seem  actual  con- 
tact to  our  eyes, — ^and  in  comparison  with  which,  the  powers,  that  play  their 
feeble  part  in  the  physical  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  are  as  incon- 
siderable as  the  atoms,  on  whicn  they  exercise  their  litde  dominion,  are  to 
the  massy  orbs  which  it  wields  and  directs  at  will, — 

"  Those  briffht  millions  of  the  heayens, 
Of  which  the  least  full  Godhead  had  proclaim^/ 
Aad  Ibrown  the  gaxer  on  his  knee.'*—*'  AdiniM 
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The  tumult  untumultuotti !    All  on  wing, 
In  motion  all ;  vet  what  profound  repose ! 
What  fervid  action,  jet  no  noise ! — aa  aw'd 
To  flUenoe  bj  tJw  pteseooe  of  their  Lord." 


Tbe  acdoD  of  these  great  jdanetaiy  bodies  on  each  other, — it  surely  can- 
not be  denied, — leaves  them  separate  identities,  precisely  as  before ;  and 
it  is  a  species  of  agency,  so  essential  to  tbe  magnificent  hamuniy  of  the 
system^  thai  we  cannot  ccmceive  it  to  have  been  interrupted,  for  a  single 
momeiit,  sinee  the  universe  itself  was  formed.  An  acticm,  therefore,  has 
been  constantly  taking  place  on  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe,— and  conse* 
quendy  a  difl^ence  ofsoine  sort  produced, — which  yet  leaves  their  identities 
unafifocted.  But  though  the  identity  of  die  substance  of  the  separate  orbs 
b  not  aflbeted  by  their  mutual  attractions,  the  staU^  or  temporary  physical 
character^  of  these  (urbs,— considered  individuaUy  as  one  great  whole,— -imtf^ 
be  afi»cted,— or  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  their  mutual  agency  at  all ; 
far  action  implies  the  sequence  of  a  cfiai^  of  some  sort,  and  there  can  be 
no  action,  therefore,  where  the  substances  continoe  precisely  the  same,  and 
their  state  also  precisely  the  same,  as  before  the  action.  Accordingly,  we 
find,  on  our  own  globe,  that  great  changes  of  stote,  such  as  form  (he  most 
strikmg  of  its  regular  visible  phenomena,  are  produced  by  this  distant  opera* 
tioo.  The  waters  of  our  ocean,  for  example,  rise  and  fdl, — and,  therefore, 
must  have  altered  states,  or  physical  tendencies,  in  consequence  of  wbdch 
they  rise  and  foil,  as  there  is  no  corresponding  adcKtion  or  sid>traction  of 
matter,— at  regular  intervals^ — ^which  it  is  in  otu*  power  to  predict  with  infal- 
lible accunu^,  not  because  we  can  divine  any  loss  of  iaentity  in  the  fluid 
massr— anv  internal  change  in  its  elementary  composition,  or  the  nature  and 
variedes  <h  the  winds,  which  are  to  sweep  along  its  surface, — but  because  we 
know  well,  at  what  hours,  and  in  what  relative  situation,  a  certain  great  body, 
at  dke  distance  of  some  Inmdreds  of  thousands  of  miles,  is  to  be  passing  along 
the  heavens. 

If,  then,  the  mere  position  of  a  distant  heavenly  body  can  cause  the  parti- 
cles of  our  ocean  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  different  configuration, — ^from 
that  in  wUch  they  would  otherwise  have  ex'isted,  and,  therefore,  must  have 
produced  in  the  particles  that  change  of  state,  which  forces  them,  as  it  were, 
into  this  altered  form, — ^without  addition  to  them  of  any  thbg,  or  subtraction 
of  any  thing,— in  short,  leaving  in  them  the  same  absolute  numerical  or  cor- 
puscidar  identity  as  before, — ^ere  surely  can  be  no  greater  difficulty,  in 
supposing,  as  in  tbe  case  before  imagined,  that  a  certain  position  of  the  sun 
might  have  immediately  caused  the  pardcles  of  a  distant  liquid,  to  arrange 
themselves  m  the  particular  configuration,  that  constitutes  the  solid  ice,-^ 
which,  though  perhaps  a  more  striking  change  of  state,  would  not  have  been 
more  truly  a  diange  of  state,  than  that  which  it  now  unquesdonably  produces, 
in  modifying  the  rise  or  fall  of  our  tides.  And,  if  a  distant  body  can  pro- 
duce in  matter  a  change  of  state,  without  afi^ting  its  identity,  by  any  addi- 
tion or  subtraction,  we  may  surely  admit,  that  the  presence  of  an  external 
body,  as  in  perception,  may,  in  mind  also,  produce  a  change  of  state,  without 
afiecting  its  identity ;  tmless  indeed,  (which  is  not  impossible,  because  nothing 
is  impossible  to  human  foUy,)  we  should  be  inclined  to  reverse  our  preju- 
dices, and  maintain,  that  matter  may  be  easily  conceived  to  change  the 
afiinities  or  tendencies  that  form  its  physical  character,  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances observed,  without  any  addition  or  subtraction  of  substance,  but 
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that  some  pomlive  addition  on  subtraction  of  substance  is,  noiwithstandbg, 
essential  to  the  simple  changes  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

If  the  moan  were  suddeiuy  annihilated,  our  earth  would  still  be  the  same 
identical  planet,  without  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  single  particle  of  substance. 
But  the  state  of  this  planet,  as  a  whole,  and  of  every  atom  of  this  planet, 
would  be  instantly  altered,  in  many  most  important  respects,— -so  completely 
altered,  indeed,  mat  not  an  atom  of  the  mass  would  tend  to  the  other  atoms 
of  the  mass,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  the  %A/,— «• 
which  now,  operating  on  one  of  my  organs  of  sense,  causes  my  mind  to  exist 
in  the  state  that  constitutes  the  sensation  of  a  particular  colour, — ^were  sud* 
denly  to  vanish,  the  state  of  my  mind  would  be  instantly  changed,  tboueh 
my  mind  itself,  considered  as  a  substance,  would  still  oontmue  unaltered.  In 
both  cases, — the  spiritual,  and  the  material,— and  in  both  cases,  alike,-— oft- 
ioluie  identity f  in  die  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is  consistent  with  innumerft* 
ble  diversities. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  have  chosen,  for  illusCration, 
in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  planetary  attractions,  in  preference  to  those 
which  occur,  in  the  minuter  changes,  that  are  simply  terrestrial ;  because  in 
the  case' of  operations  at  a  distance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  notlo  perceive, 
that,  even  in  matter,  a  change  of  state  is  not  inconsistent  with  complete  per- 
manence of  absolute  corpuscular  identity ;  while,  in  the  compositions  or 
decompositions,  that  occur  qxmtaneously,  or  by  artificial  experiment,  in  the 
physical  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  the  additions  or  subtractions 
of  matter^  that  appear  to  us  to  constitute  these  phenomena,  truly  destroy  the 
corpuscular  identity  of  the  substances,  in  which  the  change  takes  place ;  and 
the  change  of  state  is  thus  considered  by  us,  as  implying  a  positive  subalan* 
tial  change.  But  when  we  examine  even  these  phenomena  a  little  more 
deeply,  we  shall  find,  that,  like  the  great  operations  of  gravitation  on  the 
masses  of  the  universe, — ^the  change,  in  these  also,  is  not  a  positive  change 
of  substance,  but  is  simply  a  change  of  state  in  a  congeries  of  independent 
substances,  which  we  term  one  substance,  merely  because  the  spaces,  that 
are  reaUy  between  them,  are  imperceptible  to  our  very  imperfect  organs ;  the 
addition  or  subtraction  of  matter  being  not  that  which  constitutes  the  new 
states  or  tendencies  of  the  particles  which  continue  present,  but  merely  that 
which  gives  occasion  to  those  changes  of  state  or  tendency  ;--*as  the  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  constitute  the  phenomena  of  our  tides,  but 
merely  give  occasion  to  that  difference  of  state  in  the  particles  of  the  ocean, 
in  conseauence  of  which  they  assume  of  themselves  a  difierent  configuration. 
Man  is  placed,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  on  a  pobt,  between  two  infinities^ — 
the  infinitely  great^  and  the  infinitely  little*  It  may  be  an  extravagant  spe- 
culation, to  which  I  have  before  alluded, — but  it  is  not  absolutely  absurd,  to 
suppose,  that  m  the  unbounded  system  of  nature,  there  may  be  beings,  to 
whose  vision  the  whole  planetary  attendants  of  each  separate  sun,  which  to 
us  appear  to  revolve  at  distances  so  immense,  may  yet  seem  but  one  small 
cohesive  mass,  in  the  same  manner,  as  to  those  animalcule,  whose  existence 
and  successive  generations  had  been  altogether  unknown  to  man,  till  the  mi- 
croscope created  tliem,  as  it  were,  to  his  feeble  sight, — and  which,  perhaps, 
are  mighty  animals  compared  with,  races  of  beings  still  more  minute,  that  are 
constantlv  living  in  our  very  presence,  and  yet  destined  never  to  be  known 
to  us, — ^tnose  bodies,  which  to  us  seem  one  small  cohesive  mass,  may  appear 
separated  by  distances,  relatively  as  great,  as  to  us  are  those  of  the  planets. 
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That  light,  itsdf  a  hody^  shoald  pass  freely  through  a  mass  of  solid  ciystal,  is 
regarded  by  us  as  a  sort  of  ]Aysical  woader;  and  yet  it  is  far  from  imposn- 
ble,  that,  between  the  atoms  which  compose  this  apparendy  solid  mass, 
whole  nationB  of  living  beings  may  be  dwelling,  and  exercising  their  mutual 
worics  of  peace  or  ho^ty ;  while  perhaps,  if  philosophy  can  be  exercised, 
in  brains  of  such  infinitesimal  dimensions,  in  the  same  manner  as  b  our 
coarser  organs,  the  nature  of  the  atoidS,  or  distant  worlds  around  them,  may 
be  dividing,  with  endless  absurdities,  the  Ptolemies  and  Aristotles  of  the  little 
republics.  We  have  all  so  much  of  the  nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brob- 
dignag,  that  a  suppontion  of  this'ldnd, — which  is  perhaps  truly  m  itself  not  a 
veiy  probable  one,*— yet  appears  to  us  much  more  improbable  than  it  really  is. 
We  smile,  as  recognising  our  own  nature,  when  the  sovereign  of  that  coun- 
try of  giants  is  represented  by  the  most  unfortunate,  or  rather  the  most 
icMtunale  of  all  voyagers,  as  "  turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited  behind 
him  vrith  a  white  staff,  near  as  tall  as  the  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
and  observing  bow  contemptible  a  thmg  was  human  grandeur,  which  could 
be  mimicked  by  such  diminutive  insects."  '*  And  yet,''  said  he,  "  I  dare 
engase,  those  creatures  have  their  titles  and  distinctions  of  honour ;  they 
contrive  their  nests  and  burrows,  that  they  call  houses  and  cities ;  they  make 
a  figure  in  dress  and  equipage ;  they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispute,  they 
cheat,  they  betray."  And  we  fiiUy  enter  into  the  difficulty  which  the  savans 
of  the  country,  who  had  all  agreed  that  the  new-discovered  animal  could  not 
have  been  {MtKluced  according  to  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  must  have 
fi>und,  in  giving  him  a  name.  ^'  One  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  I  might 
be  an  embryo,  or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion  was  rejected  by  the  other 
two,  who  observed  my  limbs  to  be  perfect  and  finished  ;  and  that  I  had  lived 
several  years,  as  it  was  manifest  from  my  beard,  the  stumps  whereof  they 
plainly  discovered  through  a  magnifying-glass.  They  would  not  allow  me 
to  be  a  dwarf,  because  my  littleness  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  comparison ; 
for  the  queen's  favodrite  dwarf,  the  smallest  ever  known  in  tiiat  kingdom, 
was  near  thirty  feet  high.  After  much  debate,  they  concluded  unanimously, 
that  I  was  only  rdplum  scakathy  which  is  interpreted  literally  lusus  naiura  ; 
a  determination  exactly  agreeable  to  the  modem  philosophy  of  Europe, 
whose  professors,  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult  causes,  whereby  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  di^ise  their  ignorance,  have 
invented  this  wonderful  solution  of  all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge."* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  speculations  of  this  kind,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  relative  distance  of  the  atoms  of  bodies,  it  is  not  die  less 
certab,  that  these  atoms  are  separate  substances,  independent  of  the  other 
sinalar  or  different  substances  that  apparentiy  adhere  to  them  in  continuity,— 
that  they  are,  in  truth,  the  only  material  substances  which  really  exist,  since 
the  bodies  which  we  term  masses  are  only  those  very  atoms  under  another 
name,-^hat  they  remain,  and  cannot  but  remain,  identical,  amid  all  the 
changes  of  chemical  composition  or  decomposition, — and  that  the  change 
which  they  suffer,  therefore,  however  strikingly  their  physical  character  may 
be  altered  for  the  time,  is  a  chanee  not  of  stAstance  but  of  state  only.  In 
the  case  of  the  formation  of  ice,  lor  example,  die  elementary  atoms  them- 
selves, which  are  all  that  truly  exist  in  nature,  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
changed ;  but  particles,  which  were  formerly  easily  separable  fit>m  adjacent 

*  Gulliver*!  Tray«lS|  pait  ii.  chap.  3. 
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particles,  nom  rerist  this  sepftration  by  a  condidaraUe  force.  There  is  a 
change  in  their  itaie^  dierefore,  since  thejr  now  exist  with  a  diflerent  degree 
of  tendency  toward  each  otfaer^— 4i  change,  to  which  the  separation  of  a 
quantity  of  caloric  may,  indeed,  have  given  occasion,  but  which  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  momentary  separation  itself,  since  the  solidity  which  is 
only  another  name  for  the  corpuscular  resbtance,  continues  after  die  separa- 
tion is  complete,  and  would  continue  for  ever,  unless  a  chanee  of  tempera- 
ture were  again  to  restore  that  former  state  or  tendency  of  the  particles,  in 
which  they  were  easily  separable.  To  him  who  has  learned  to  consider 
bodies  as,  what  they  truly  are,  a  multitude  of  separate  and  mdependent  cor- 
puscles, there  is  no  change  of  identity,  and  cannot  be  am  change  of  iden- 
tity, in  all  the  phenomena  or  cbaages  of  the  universe,  xhe  atoms,  which 
alone  existed,  continue  as  before ;  and  all  which  constitutes  the  pheno- 
menon, or  varieties  of  successive  phenomena,  is  a  change  of  their  place  or 
tendency. 

This  earpuaeular  view  of  the  material  universe, — which,  of  course,  admits 
an  infinite  variety  of  applications,  corresponding  with  the  in&iite  variety  of 
its  phenomena,-^— has  many  most  striking  analogies  in  that  moral  universe, 
witn  the  phenomena  of  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned.  Indeed,  pdien  we 
consider  any  one  of  the  masses  before  us,  as  deriving  all  its  apparent  magni- 
tude firom  a  number  of  separate  bodies,  of  which  it  is  composed, — ^any  one 
of  which,  indiffiduaUyj  would  be  too  minute  to  be  distinguishable  by  us, — ^it 
is  scarcely  possible  not  to  think  of  die  similarity  which  it  presents  to  the 
multitudes  of  human  beings  that  are,  as  it  were,  massed  togedier  in  the  great 
nations  of  the  earth ;  and  in  which  any  single  individual,  if  he  could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  exercised  his  powers  separately,  would  have  been  truly  as 
msignificant  as  a  single  atom  separated  from  the  mass  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
What  we  call  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  is  nothing  more  than  the  union  of  a  num- 
ber of  litde  interests  and  little  passions  joined  in  one  common  object ;  to  which 
insignifiicant  elements,  so  wonderful  wnen  combined,  if  we  could  distincdy 
reduce,  by  analysis,  the  most  unrivalled  power  that  has  ever  commanded  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  it  would,  at  first  view,  run  some  litde  risk 
of  appearing  contemptible.  The  advantages  of  this  social  union  of  mankind, 
as  silently  ielt  at  every  moment,  are  unquestionably  so  infinite  in  comparison, 
as  almost  to  sink  into  nothing  the  occasional  evils  to  which  die  aggregation 
and  massing  of  so  many  powers;  when  ill  directed,  may  give  rise,-— though 
these  terrific  evils,  when  they  occur,  may  dwell  more  permanently  in  the 
mind  ; — ^like  the  visitations  of  storms  and  earthquakes,  which  we  remember 
for  ever,  while,  with  a  sort  of  thankless  forgetmlness,  we  scarcely  think  of 
the  calm  beauty  and  regularity  which,  season  after  season,  passes  oyer  us. 
The  rock  which,  descending  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  lays  waste  what- 
ever it  meets  in  its  progress, — and  to  attempt  to  stop  which,  while  its  short 
career  lasts,  would  be  almost  like  instant  annihilation, — derives  this  over- 
whelming force  from  an  infinite  number  of  independent  corpuscles,  any  one 
of  which,  if  it  bad  fallen  singly,  would  have  been  far  less  destructive  than 
the  flutter  of  an  insect's  wing ;  and  that  tyrannical  power  of  a  single  man, 
before  which,  in  unhappy  ages  of  successful  oppression,  die  earth  has  so 
often  trembled, — as  before  some  power  of  darkness,  endowed  with  more 
than  human  sway, — ^bas  derived  its  irresistible  might,  not  from  powers  in- 
cluded in  itself, — ^which,  in  reference  to  the  objects  achieved  by  it,  would 
have  been  feeble  indeed, — but  from  the  united  powers  of  beings  still  feebler, 
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who  were  trembliiig  while  tbey  executed  commimds  to  wbieh  tbemsdves 
alone  gave  omnipoteiice. 

To  this  corpuscalar  view,  however,  though  it  is  unqueetionably  the  sort  of 
view  to  which,  in  our  ultimate  physical  inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  mat- 
ter, we  must  come,  you  may,  perhaps,  not  be  sufficiently- accustomed,  to 
enter  fully  into  the  reasoning  od  the  subject*  It  vvill  probably  b6  less  diffi- 
cult for  you,  if  we  take  rather,  as  an  illustration,  the  simpler  case  ofmpuUe; 
in  which  the  bodies  afiecting  each  other  are  not,  as  in  chemistry,  indistin- 
guishable corpuscles,  bitf  mofteiy  clearly  defined,  and  easily  perceptible. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  repeat  the  arguments  formerly  stated,  to  prove 
that  attraction,  however  general  it  may  be  as  a  law  of  matter  at  all 
visible  distances,  does  not  continue,  but  ^ves  place  to  an  opposite  ten- 
dency at  those  smaller  distances,  which  we  are  unable  to  perceive  with 
our  weak  organs,  and  which  we  learn  to  estimate  only  by  eBhctB  that  are 
inconsistent  with  absolute  contact ; — ^for  example,  by  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  compressibility  of  bodies,  which  could  not  take  place  if  their  partbles 
were  already  in  contact,  and  which,  by  continually  increasing  resistance  to 
the  compressing  force  that  would  bring  the  corpuscles  nearer,  shows,  that 
there  is,  at  di&rent  degrees  of  nearness,  a  tendency  continuing  to  operate, 
which  is  the  very  reverse  of  attraction.  There  is,-  therefore,  every  reason  to 
believe, — since  repulsicxi,  as  the  fact  of  forcible  .compression  shows,  takes 
place  while  the  particles  of  bodies  are  still  at  a  certain  distance, — that  the 
motion  producea  in  one  body  by  another,  and  ascribed  to  immediate  impulse, 
is  produced,  without  actual  contact,  by  this  mutual  repulsion,  as  it  is  cialled, 
of  the  bodies  when  brought  within  a  certain  invisible  degree  of  vicbity  to 
each  other ;  or,  in  other  words,-^or  repulmon  means  nothing  more  myste- 
ridus  than  this  simple  fact, — the  tendency  which  bodies,  in  certab  relative 
positions  of  apparent  but  not  actual  contact,  have  to  fly  off  from  each  other 
with  certain  degrees  of  velocity,  as  in  certain  other  relative  positions,  of 
distinguishable  distance,  they  have  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other.  This 
repulffioUf  or  tendency  from  each  other  at  one  pomt  of  nearness,  is  of  itself 
as  easy  to  be  conceived,  9fi  that  attraction,  or  tendency  toward  each  other 
at  other  points  of  distance,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  gravitation;  and 
it  is  only  from  our  greater  familiarity  with  the  one,  as  operating  at  distances 
which  are  visible,  while  the  other,— except  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  those  of 
magnetism  and  electricity,— operates  only  at  distances  which  are  impercep- 
tible to  us,  that  we  feel  a  litde  more  difficult  in  admitting  the  reptUtion  than 
the  attraction  of  matter.  There  is  then, — ^however  universal  gravitation  inay 
seem,  when  we  think  only  of  perceptible  distances,— a  certain  point  of  near 
approach,  before  actual  contact,  at  which  gravitation  ceases ;  and,  beyond 
this  point,  the  tendency  of  bodies  toward  each  other  is  converted, — as  the 
force  necessary  to  compress  them  evidently  shows, — ^into  a  tendency  from 
each  other ;  both  tendencies,  indeed,  being  inexplicable,  but  the  one  in  no 
respect  more  so  than  the  other. 

For  this  apparent  digression,  oq  a  point  of  general  physics,  I  make  no 
apology,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  illustrating  the  pardcufaur  case  to 
which  I  am  to  proceed.  The  consideration  of  it  requires,  what  the  whole 
of.  this  discussion,  indeed,  has  already  required  from  you,  no  small  exercise 
of  patient  attention ;  but  I  trust  that  I  sufficiently  prepared  you  for  this  in  a 
former  Lecture,  when  I  stated  the  importance  of  such  attention,  not  merely 
in  relation  to  the  subject  considered  at  the  time,  but  as  a  part  of  your  mental 
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discipline,  and  the  advantage  which  might  thus  be  derived  to  your  intellectual 
character,  from  the  very  difficulties  which  the  subject  presents.  It  is  in  phi- 
losophy, as  in  many  a  fairy  tale.  The  different  obstacles  which  the  hero 
encounters,  are  not  progressively  greater  and  greater ;  but  his  most  difficult 
achievements  are  onen  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  He  be- 
gins, perhaps,  with  attacking  the  casde  of  some  enchanter,  and  has  to  force 
his  way,  unassisted,  through  the  griffins  and  dragons  that  oppose  his  entrance. 
He  finishes  the  adventure  with  the  death  of  the  magician — and  strips  him  of 
some  ring,  or  other  talisman,  which  renders  his  subsequent  adventures  com- 
paratively easy  and  secure.  I  cannot  venture  to  say,  indeed,  diat  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of  the  present  question,  and  of  some  of 
the  late  questions  which  have  engaged  us,  will  be  such  a  talisman  to  you,  in 
your  future  career  of  intellectual  science.  But  I  may  safely  say,  that  the 
habit  of  attentive  thought,  which  the  consideration  of  subjects,  so  abstract, 
necessarily  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  too  indolent  to  give  attention  to 
them,  or  too  indifierent  to  feel  interest  in  them,  is  more  truly  valuable  than 
any  talisman,  of  which  accident  or  force  might  deprive  you.  The  ma^ 
with  which  this  endows  you,  is  not  attached  to  a  ringf  or  a  gem,  or  any  thmg 
external ;  it  lives,  and  lives  for  ever,  in  the  very  essence  of  your  minds. 

When  a  billiard  ball,  on  being  struck,  approaches  another,  which  is  at  rest, 
it  soon  arrives  &t  the  point  i^f  seeming,  but  not  actual  contact,  at  which  their 
mutual  attraction  ceases,  and  the  force  which  it  has  acquired  still  carrying  it 
on,  it  passes  this  bounding  point,  and  arrives  at  a  point  at  which  repulsion 
hasalreadv  beguli.  Accordmgly  the  body,  formerly  at  rest,  now  flies  off, 
OB  a  principle  precisely  similar,  (though  the  mere  direction  be  opposite,)  to 
that  by  which  tne  same  ball,  if  dropped  from  a  hand  that  supported  it,  would, 
without  the  actual  impulse  of  any  body,  have  quitted  its  state  of  rest,  as  in 
the  present  case,  and  have  gravitated,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  have 
moved  of  itself  toward  the  earth. 

Before  the  first  ball,  which  you  will,  perhaps,  more  easily  remember  by 
the  name  A,  arrived  so  very  near  to  the  second  ball  B,  as  to  have  come 
within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  this  second  ball  was  at  rest,  that 
is  to  say,  it  had  no  tendency  to  move  in  any  direction.  This  state  of  rest, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  states,  in  which  a  body  may  exist;  and  if, 
which  must  surely  be  allowed,  a  body  having  a  tendency  to  continued  mo- 
tion, be  in  a  different  state,  from  one  which  has  no  such  tendency,  this  change 
of  state  implying,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  even  the  slightest  loss  of  identity^ 
has  been  produced  in  the  body  B,  by  the  mere  vicinity  of  the  body  A.  For 
the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  now  suppose  this  body  A  to  be  hot  or  luminous. 
It  will  still,  as  before,  produce  the  new  state  of  tendency  to  motion,  in  B, 
when  it  arrives  within  die  limits  of  their  sphere  of  repulsion.  Is  it  less  con- 
ceivable, then,  that  the  mere  presence  of  this  hot  or  luminous  body  should 
produce  the  new  sensation  of  warmth,  or  of  colour,  which  are  difierent  states 
of  the  sentient  mind,  without  affecting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  identity  of 
the  mind  itself,  than  that  it  should  produce,  without  any  loss  of  absolute  iden- 
tity, in  the  body  B,  an  immediate  tendency  in  that  body  to  move  along  with 
a  certain  velocit}*,  a  state  as  different  from  that  in  which  it  remains  at  rest, 
as  the  sensation  of  warmth,  which  is  one  state  of  the  mind,  is  different  from 
the  sensation  of  colour  which  is  another  state  of  the  mind  f  Nor  does  the 
parallel  end  here ;  for,  since  a  body  at  rest,  acquiring  a  tendency  to  begin 
motion  in  one  particular  direction,  as,  for  example,  to  move  northj  must  be 
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in  a  difierent  state  from  that  in  which  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  acquired 
an  instant  tendency  to  move  east^  or  m  any  other  direction ;  and,  the  direc- 
tion once  begun,  being  the  same,  since  a  body  having  a  tendency  to  move 
with  one  velocity,  must,  at  every  moment  of  its  progress,  be  in  a  difiereat 
state  from  that  in  which  it.  has  a  tendency  to  move  with  a  different  velocity, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  mere  presence  oi  a  bodv  may  produce,  in  a  second 
body,  according  to  the  difference  of  t,heir  positions  and  relative  magnitudes, 
a  variety  of  states,  that,  when  all  the  varieties  of  direction,  and  all  the  vari- 
eties of  velocity  are  estimated  together,  may  be  considered  as  infinite,— «qual 
at  least  in  number,  to  the  djffsrent  states  of  which  the  mmd  is  susceptible,  in 
its  almost  infinite  variety  of  feelings ;  apd  all  this  without  any  essential  chansei 
that  can  affect  the  identity  of  the  quiescent  or  moving  body,  or  any  essential 
change,  that  can  affect  the  identity  of  the  mmd.   ^ 

I  am  aware,  that,  when  you  consider,  for  the  first  time,  this  assertion  of 
an  infinite  variety  of  states^  corresponding  with  all  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  direction  and  velocity,  in  the  tendencies  of  a  simple  billiard  ball,  which, 
in  the  various  circumstances  supposed,  appears  to  us  precisely  the  same,  in 
all  its  sensible  qualities,  you  may  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  the  assertion  must 
be  founded  on  a  mistake,  and,  from  the  influence  of  former  prejudice  may 
be  inclined  to  think,  that,  when  it  exhibits  a  tendency  to  begin  to  move  east, 
at  one  time,  and,  at  another  time,  a  beginning  tendency  to  move  north,  this 
does  not  arise  from  any  difference  of  state  in  itself,  but  from  its  being  merely 
carried  along  by  the  first  ball,  which  was  itself  previously  mpving  in  one  or 
other  of  these  particular  lines  of  direction.  When  the  elastic  billiard  ball, 
however,  bounds  away  from  the  ball  which  strikes  it,  this  supposition  b  mani- 
festly mapplicable  ; — and,  in  all  cases,  it  is  the  influence  only  of  ferraer  pre- 
{'udice  which  can  lead  you.  to  this  opinion, — ^the  influence  of  that  prejudice, 
)y  which  you  may  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  impulse,  not  as  in- 
ducing a  tendency  to  motion  at*  some  litde  distance,  but  as  involving  the 
necessity  of  actual  contact  ^o  destroy  this  prejudice,  a  very  Uttle  reflec- 
tion on  the  phenomena  of  elastic  bodies,  in  their  shocks  and  mutual  retro- 
cessions, is  surely  all  that  can  be  requisite ;  and  if  the  motion  of  B,  and 
consequendy  its  tendency  to  motion,  have  begun,  without  contact  of  A,  as 
it  afterwards  contbues  while  A,  the  elastic  body  which  struck  it,  is  moving 
back  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  could  not  be  by  mechanical  trusion,  as  car- 
ried along  by  A,  which  is  still  at  some  points  of  distance  from  it  when  its 
motion  begins,  and  at  still  greater  distance  the  longer  the  motion  continues, 
that  B  has  assumed  any  one  of  its  variety  of  states, — that,  for  example,  in 
which,  in  one  case,  it  tends  to  move  east,  in  another  case  to  move  north,  in 
one  case  to  move  rapidly,  in  another  slowly.  To  say  that  the  body  acquires 
this  new  tendency  because  it  is  impelled,  is  only  to  say  that  it  is  impelled 
because  it  is  impelled.  It  is  an  equally  idle  use  of  language,  to  aflirm,  as  if 
a  word  could  obviate  the  difliculty  instead  of  merely  stating  it, — ^that  A,  in 
communicating  a  different  tendency  to  B,  which  was  before  at  rest,  does  this 
by  a  principle,  or  power  of  repulsion ;  for  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  merely  to 
state  in  a  single  word,  the  regularity  in  certain  circumstances  of  the  very 
fact  asserted.  The  different  tendencies  of  B,  and  consequendy  the  differ- 
ent states  b  which.  B  exists, — are  not  the  less  different,  in  whatever  manner 
the  difl!erence  may  have  been  produced,  or  by  whatever  word,  or  combina- 
tion of  words,  the  difference  may  be  expressed.  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
phrase,  principle  of  repulsion,  or  power  of  repulrion,  which  can  render  the 
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Mwie,  states  or  tendencies  that  are  in  themselves  opposite ; — for,  as  far  as  we 
understand  the  phrase,  it  expresses  nothing  more  than  the  invariaUeness  of 
the  simple  feet,  that  in  certain  circumstances  of  relative  position,  bodies  have 
a  tendency  to  %-  off  from  each  other,  as  in  certain  other  circumstances  of 
relative  position,  which  constitute  the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  approach.  Whatever  term  we  may  employ  to  denote  it,  it  is 
still  a  physical  foct,  that  at  a  certain  pomt  of  near  and  seemingly  close  ap- 
proach of  another  mass,  a  body  which  was  before  m  a  state  of  rest,  acquires 
immediately  a  tendency  to  j9y  off  in  different  directions,  and  with  different 
velocities  at  (Uflferent  times,  and  consequently,  that,  if  the  tendency  to  begin 
or  to  continue  motion,  in  one  direction,  and  with  one  velocity,  be  a  state  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  begin  or  to  continue  motion 
in  another  direction,  and  with  another  velocitfr,  the  ball  B,  in  these  di^rent 
circumstuices,  however  identical  it  may  be  m  substance,  exists  in  two  differ- 
ent states ;  or  all  states,  however  different,  may  be  said  to  be  the  same. 

It  may  be  admitted,  then,  that  the  feeling  of  rapture  is  a  state  of  nund, 
completely  difierent  from  that  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agony y — ^tbat 
the  sensation  of  the  fi*agrance  of  a  rose,  has  no  resemblance  to  our  concep- 
ticm  of  a  sphere  or  of  an  equilateral  triangle, — and  that,  in  general,  all  those 
thoughts  and  emotions,  which, — ^more  truly  than  the  mere  union  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit  within  us  with  the  body  which  it  animates,-— may  be  said  to 
constitute  Itfe^ 

"  Love,  Hope,  and  Joy.  fair  Pleamre'a  sroiiing  train^ — 
Hate,  Fear,  and  Grier,  the  family  of  pain ;" 

these,  as  they  prevail,  m  different  hours,  render  the  same  individual  mind 
more  unlike  to  itself,  if  its  states  or  tendencies  alone,  and  not  its  substan- 
tial identity  be  considered,  than  the  minds  perhaps  of  any  two  human  beings^ 
at  the  same  moment.  But  still,  as  we  have  seen,  even  from  the  analogy  of 
the  material  world, — ^which  was  supposed  to  furnish  a  powerful  objection,  it 
is  no  argument  against  the  absolute  identity  of  the  mind,  that  it  exists  m  dif- 
ferent states,  however  opposite,  any  more,  than  it  is  an  argument  against  the 
absolute  identity  of  a  body,  that  it,  at  one  moment,  has  a  tendency  to  one 
particular  motion, — at  another  moment  a  tendency  to  a  different  motion, — and 
at  another  moment,  no  tendency  whatever  to  motion  of  any  kind ;  since,  in  all 
these  cases,  as  much  as  in  the  varying  affections  of  the  mind,  ihete  is  a 
change  ofstate^  with  absolute  identity  of  substance. 


LECTURE  XV. 


CONSmERATION  OF  THE  OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  MENTAL  IDENTITY, 
CONTINUED  J  OPINION  OF  MR.  LOCKE  RESPECTING  IDENTITY  ;  SOURCE 
OF  HIS  PADADOX  ON  THIS  SUBJECT ;  AND  REFLECTIONS  SUGGESTED 
BY  IT. 

Mt  last  Lecture,. gentlemen,  was  employed  in  conddering  the  general 
objection  to  the  Identity  of  the  AGnd,  drawn  from  the  contrasts  of  its  mo- 
mentary feelings, — an  objection  founded  on  the  supposed  incompatibility  of 
dtveisity  of  any  kind,  with  strict  and  absolute  identity.    After  the  very  full 
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exambation  which  it  received,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  dwell  at  any  length  oa 
the  other  objection,  drawn  from  changes  of  general  character,  in  the  aame 
individual,  at  difierent  periods  of  life,  or  in  dirorent  drcumstances  of  fortune ; 
since  precisely  the  same  arguments,  from  the  general  analogy  of  nature, 
which  disprove  the  supposed  incompatibility  in  the  one  case,-  disprove  it  also 
in  the  other.  Even  matter  itself,  we  have  seen,  may,  without  the  slightest 
alteration  of  its  identity,  exist  in  an  almost  mfinite  variety  of  states ;  havins, 
in  some  of  these  states,  qualities  precisely  the  reverse  of  those,  which  it 
exhibited  m  other  states,  attracting  what  it  repelled,  repelling  what  it  at* 
tracted ; — and  it  surely  is  not  more  wonderfrd,  therefore,  tnat  the  same  iden^ 
tical  mmd,  also,  should,  in  relation  to  the  same  objects,  in  diflbrent  circum* 
stances,  be  susceptible  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  aflbctions,*— approving, 
disapproving,  choosing,  rependng.  If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  the  relations 
of  two  billiard  baUs  to  each  other,  than  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit, 
in  the  moment  of  their  mutual  percussion,  when  the^  have  been  forced, 
within  a  certain  degree  of  close  vicinity,  by  the  impellmg  stroke,  we  should 
regard  them,  fixim  their  instant  reciprocal  repulsion,  as  having  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  Aj  off  from  each  other ;  and,  in  the  state  m  which  they  then  exist, 
there  is  no  question  that  such  is  their  tendency,— -a  tendency,  wluch,  in  these 
circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  their  genuine  phyacal  character.  Tet 
we  have  onty  to  imagine  the  two  balls  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  o^r, 
like  that  of  the  remotest  planet  from  the  sun ;  and,  m  traversing  the  whole 
wide  void  that  mtervenes,  what  a  different  physical  character  would  they 
exhibit,  in  their  accelerating  tendency  toward  each  other,  as  if  their  very 
nature  were  lastii^y  changed  ?  If  there  are,  then,  such  opposite  tendencies 
in  t^e  same  bodies,  without  any  loss  of  identity,  why  may  not  the  same  minds 
also  have  their  opposite  tendencies,  when,  in  like  manner,  removed,  as  it 
were,  into  circumstances  that  are  difierent,  loving,  perhaps,  what  they  hated 
before,  and  hating  what  they  loved  ?  If  the  change  of  state  be  not  temporary ^ 
hxt  permanent  J  the  resulting  affections  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  perma- 
nently differem ;  and,  indeed,  if  they  be  different  at  all,  cannot  but  be  per- 
manendy  different,  like  the  altered  state.  It  is  as  litde  wonderful,  therelore, 
when  any  lasting  change  of  circumstances  is  taken  into  account,  that  the 
same  individual  should  no  longer  exhibit  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
appearances,  as  that  matter,  in  its  different  states,  should  no  longer  exhibit 
the  same  obvious  phenomena,  attracting^  perhiqps,  the  very  bodies  which  it 
before  repelled,  and  repelling  the  very  Dodies  which  it  before  attracted,  and 
attracting  and  repelling  with  differences  of  force,  and  consequent  di^rences 
of  velocity  in  the  bodies  moved,  the  varieties  of  which  it  would  require  all 
the  powers  of  our  arithmetic  to  compute. 

When  we  observe,  then,  in  a  mind,  which  we  have  long  known  and  valued, 
any  marks  of  altered  character^ — ^wheh,  for  example,  in  one,  who,  by  the 
favour,  or  rather  by  the  cruel^r  of  Fortune,  has  been  raised,  from  a  atuation 
comparatively  humble,  to  sudden  distinctions  of  power  and  opulence,  we  see 
the  neglect  of  all  those  virtues,  the  wider  opportunity  of  exercising  which 
seemed  to  him  formerly  the  chief,  or  even  the  only,  advantage  that  rendered 
such  distinctions  desirable, — ^the  same  frivolous  vanity,  which  before  appeared 
to  him  ridiculous  in  others,  and  the  same  contemptuous  insolence  of  pride, 
which  before  appeared  to  him  contemptible,— a  craving  and  impatient  desire 
of  greater  wealth,  merely  because  he  has  no  bnger  any  use  to  make  of  it, 
unless,  indeed)  that  it  has  become  more  necessary  to  his  avarice^  than  it  ever 
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was  before  to  his  twin^,-*aQd  a  gay  and  scoroful  indifference  to  miseries,  that 
are  still  sometimes  able  to  force  uemselves  upon  his  view,  the  relief  of  which, 
that  once  seemed  to  him  so  glorious  a  prii^ege,  would  now  not  require  of 
him  even  the  scan^  merit  of  sacrificing  a  single  superfluity :  when  we  per- 
ceive this  contrast,  and  almost  say  within  ourselves,  Is  this  the  same  bemg  ? 
we  should  remember,  that  the  influence  of  fortune  is  not  confined  to  the 
mere  trappmg,  which  it  ghres  or  takes  away,— -that  it  operates  within  as  much 
as  imtAott^,— 4Uid  that,  according^,  m  the  case  now  imagined  by  us,  the  new 
external  circumstances  have  been  gradually  modifying  the  mind,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  new  external  circumstances  of  a  difl[erent  Kind  modify  the  bodies, 
which  happen  to  be  placed  in  them, — not  afl^ting  their  identity^  but  altering 
their  ttaie ;  and  that,  if  we  could  distinguish,  as  accurately,  die  series  of 
changes,  which  take  place  in  mind,  as  we  can  distinguish  those  which  take 
place  in  matter,  we  snould  not  be  more  astonished,  that,  in  circumstances  of 
rare  and  unhappy  occurrence,  a  dispositicHi  once  apparently  generous  is 
generous  no  more,  than  we  areito  observe  a  body,  attracted  to  another  body, 
at  one  distance,  and  afterwards  repelled  from  it,  in  consequence  merely  of  a 
change  of  their  mutual  position, — ^a  change  so  very  slight,  as  to  be  altogether 
undistinguishable  by  our  senses. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  question  at  much  greater  length  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  done,  however  interestmg  it  truly  is  as  a  question  of  metaphysics, 
because  I  was  anxious  to  obviate  a  prejudice  which  is  very  closely  connected 
with  this  point,  and  which,  most  unfortunately  for  the  progress  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Mind,  has  given  a  ivrong  bias  to  the  speculations  of  many  very 
eiuiditened  men.  No  one,  I  am*  aware,  can  be  so  sincerely  sceptical  as  to 
doubt,  even  for  a  moment,  -bis  own  identity,  as  one  continued  tentient  beings 
whatever  ingenious  sophistry  he  may  urge  in  support  of  the  paradox  which 
be  professes  to-  hold.  But  stiU,  while  the  compatibility  of  diversigr  with 
absolute  identity,  as  now  explained  to  you,  was  but  obscurely  felt, — a  com- 
patibility which,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  no  writer,  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  has  attempted  to  illustrate,— ^e  difficulty  of  reconciling  the 
growth  or  decay  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  successive  contrasts  or  changes 
of  feeling,  whidi  our' sensations,  thoughts,  emotions,  exhibit,  with  the  perma- 
nent indivisible  unity  of  the  same  sentient  principle,  has  been  sufficient,  in 
many  cases,  to  produce  a  vague  and  almost  unconscious  tendency  to  mate- 
rialism, in  minds  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  easily  led  away  by  a 
^stem  so  illusive ;  and,  where  it  has  not  produced  this  full  eflbct,  it  has  at 
least  produced  a  tendency,  in  many  cases,  to  encumber  the  simple  theonr 
of  the  mental  phenomena  with  false  and  unnecessary  hypotheses,  very  much 
akin  to  those  of  absolute  materialism.  Without  this  absolute  materialism, 
wind  must  still  be  left,  indeed,  as  the  ultimate  subject  of  sensation,  and  the 
difficult  truly  remains  the  same ;  but  it  is  contrived  to  complicate,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process,  which  precedes  this  ultimate 
mental  part,  by  the  introduction  of  phantasms,  or  other  shadowy  films,  ani- 
mal spirits,  vibratiuncles,  or  other  senswibl  motions,  that  a  wider  room  may 
thus  be  left  for  a  play  of  chanees,  and  the  difficililQr  of  .accounting  for  the 
diversity  of  sensations  be  less  felt,  when  it  is  to  be  divided  among  so  many 
substances  in  almost  constant  motion;  while  the  attention  is,  at  the  same 
time,  led  away  fi*om  the  immediate  meniai  change,  in  which  alone  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  consists,  to  the  mere  corputcular  changes,  in  which  there  is 
no  supposed  difficul^r. 
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It  18  a  genecal  law  of  our  internal,  as  well  as  of  our  external  perceptions^  that 
we  distinguish  most  readily  what  is  least  complicated.  In  a  cborosof  many 
voices,  a  single  discordant  voice  may  escape  even  a  nice  discrimtnator  of 
musical  sounds,  who  would  have  detected  instandy  the  slighter  deviation 
from  the  melody  of  a  simple  air*  A  juggler,  when  he  wishes  to  withdraw  a 
single  card,  is  careful  to  present  to  us  many ;  and,  though  the  card  which 
he  withdraws  is  truly  before  our  eyes  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  pack,  we  do  not  discover  the  quick  motion  which  separates 
it,  however  suspiciously  watchful  we  may  be,  because  our  vigilance  of  atten- 
tion is  distracted  by  the  number  of  cards  which  he  sudors  to  remain.  It  is 
not  because  the  card  which  he  removes  is  not  before  us,  then,  that  we  do 
not  observe  the  removal  of  it,  but  because  it  is  only  one  of  many  that  are 
before  us*  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  those  complicated  material  processes, 
with  which  some  theorists  encumber  the  simple  phenomena  of  the  mind. 
The  difficulty  which  seems,  to  them,  to  attend  any  diversity  whatever  in  a 
substance  that  is  identical,  simple,  indivisible,  and  incapable  of  addition  or 
subtraction,  remains,  bdeed,  ultimately  in  all  its  force,  and  would  strike  us 
equally,  if  this  supposed  difficult  were  to  be  con^ered  alone.  But  many 
hypothetical  vibrations,  or  other  motions,  are  given  to  our  consideration  at 
the  same  moment,  that  glance  upon  our  mental  view  like  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  the  juggler's  hand.  We,  therefore,  do  not  feel,  so  painfully  as  be- 
fore, a  difficulty  which  occupies  our  attention  only  in  part ;  and>  in  our  feeble 
estimation  of  things,  to  render  a  difficulty  less  visible  to  us,  b  almost  Kke  a 
diminution  of  the  difficulty  itself. 

For  obviating  this  tendency  to  materialism^  or  to  what  ma^  be  considered 
almost  as  a  species  of  $emvmaierialism  in  the  physiofegy  of'^  the  mind,  it  is 
of  no  small  consequence  to  have  accurate  views  of  the  nature  of  our  mental 
identity.  Above  all,  it  is  of  importance,  that  we  should  be  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  absolute  identity,  far  from  excluding  every 
sort  of  diversity,  is  perfectly  compatible,  as  we  have  seen,  with  divenuties 
that  are  almost  infinite.  When  we  have  once  obtained  a  clear  view  of  this 
compatibility,  as  independent  of  any  additions  or  subtractions  of  substance, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  led  to  convert  our  simple  mental  operations  into  kmg 
continued  processes,  of  which  the  last  links  only  are  mental,  and  the  preced- 
ing ima^nary  links  corporeal ;  as  if  the  btroduction  of  all  this  play  of  hvpo- 
theses  were  necessary  ter  saving  that  identity  of  mind,  which  we  are  peraaps 
unwilling  to  abandop  altogether ;  for  it  will  then  appear  to  us  not  more  won- 
derfol^  &at  the  mind,,  without  the  slightest  loss  of  identity,  should  at  one 
moment  besin  to  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the 
fragrance  of  a  rose,  and  at  another  moment  should  begin  to  exist  in  the  state 
which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  sound  of  a  flute,  or  in  the  opposite 
states  of  love  and  hate,  rapture  and  agony — than  that  the  same  body,  without 
the  slightest  change  of  its  identity,  should  exist,  at  one  moment,  ki  the  state 
which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  approach  another  body,-  and  at  another 
moment  in  the  opposite  state  which  constitutes  the  tendency  to  fly  from  it,  or 
that,  with  the  same: absolute  identity,  it  should  exist,. at  di&rent  moments  m 
the  diflferent  states^  which  constitute  the  tendencies  to  begin  motion  in  direc- 
tioDS  that  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  begm  to  move  in  the  one 
case  north,  in  the  other  east,  and  to  continue  this  motion,  at  one  time  with^ 
one  velocity,  at  other  times  with  other  velocities,  and  consequently,  with  other  •' 
tendencies  to  motion  thfft  ar^,  inflnite,  .or  almost  infinite. 
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With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  accu- 
rate view  of  the  question  of  our  personal,  or,  as  I  have  rather  chosen  to  term 
it,  our  mental  identity.  We  have  seen,  that  the  belief  of  this  arises,  not  from 
way  inference  of  reasoning,  but  from  a  principle  of  mtuitive  assent,  operating 
universally,  immediately,  irresistibly,  and  therefore  iustly  to  be  regarded,  as 
essential  to  our  constitution, — ^a  principle,  exactly  of  the  same  kbd,  as  those, 
to  which  reasoning  itself  must  ultimately  be  traced,  and  from  which  alone  its 
consecutive  series  of  propositions  can  derive  any  authority.  We  have  seen, 
that  this  belief, — though  intuitive, — is  not  involved  in  any  one  of  our  separate 
feelings,  which,  considered  merely  as  present,  might  succeed  each  other,  in 
endless  variety,  without  affi)rding  any  notion  of  a  sentient  being,  more  per- 
manent dian  the  sensation  itself;  but  that  it  arises,  on  the  consideration  of 
our  feelings  as  sticcessivey  in  the  same  manner,  as  our  belief  of  proportion,  or 
relation  in  general,  arises,  not  from  the  conception  of  one  of  die  relate<f 
objects  or  ideas,  but  only  after  the  previous  conception  of  both  the  relative 
and  tlie  correlative ;  or  rather,  that  the  belief  of  identity  does  not  arise  as 
subsequent,  but  is  involved  in  the  very  remembrance  which  allows  us  to  con- 
nder  our  feelings  as  successive ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  them 
as  successive,  without  regarding  them  as  feelings  of  our  sentient  self; — ^not 
flowing,  therefore,  from  experience  or  reasonbg,  but  essential  to  these,  and 
necessarily  implied  in  them, — since  there  can  be  no  result  in  experience,  but 
to  the  mind  wnich  remembers  that  it  has  previously  observed,  and  no  rea- 
soning but  to  the  mind  which  remembers  that  it  has  felt  the  truth  of  some 
proposition,  from  which  the  truth  of  its  present  conclusion  is  derived.  In 
addidon  to  this  positive  evidence  of  our  identi^,  we  have  seen,  that  the 
strongest  objections  which  we  could  imagine  to  be  urged  against  it,  are,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  sophistical,  in  the  false  test  of  identity  which  they 
assume, — ^that  the  contrasts  of  momentary  feeling,  and  even  the  more  per- 
manent alterations  of  general  character,  in  the  same  individual,  afibrd  no 
valid  argument  against  it ;  since,  not  in  mind  only,  but  in  matter  also, — (from 
a  superficial  and  partial  view  of  the  phenomena  of  which  the  supposed  ob- 
jections are  derived,)— -the  most  complete  identity  of  substance,  without 
addition  of  any  thing,  or  subtraction  of  any  thing,  is  compatible  with  an  infi- 
nite divernty  of  states, 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  identity,  however, — ^though  from  my  belief 
of  its  importance,  I  may  already,  perhaps,  have  dwelt  upon  it  too  long, — 
without  giving  you  some  slight  account  of  the  very  strange  opinions  of  Mr. 
LfOcke  on  the  subject.  I  do  this,  both  because  some  notice  is  due,  to  die 
paradoxes,-— even  though  they  be  erroneous,— of  so  illustrious  a  man,  and 
because  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  advantage,  to  point  out  to  you  occasion- 
ally the  illusions,  which  have  been  able  to  obscure  the  discernment  of  those 
bright  spirits,  which  nature  sometimes,  though  sparingly,  grants,  to  adorn  at 
least  that  intellectual  gloom,  which  even  they  cannot  irradiate  ;  that,  in  their 

!)ath  of  glory,  seem  to  move  along  the  heavens  by  their  own  independent 
ight,  as  if  almost  unconscious  of  the  darkness  below,  but  cannot  exist  there 
for  a  moment,  without  shedding,  on  the  feeble  and  doubtful  throngs  benead), 
some  faint  beams  of  their  own  incommunicable  lustre.  It  is  chiefly,  as  con- 
nected with  these  eminent  names,  that  fallacy  itself  becomes  instructive, 
when  simply  exhibited, — ^if  this  onlv  be  done,  not  from  any  wish  to  dispa- 
rage merits,  that  are  far  above  the  impotence  of  such  attempts,  but  with  all 
the  veneration  which  is  due  to  human  excellence,  united  as  it  must  ever  be 
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to  human  imperfection.  "  Even  the  errors  of  great  men,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  are  fruitful  of  truths ;''  and,  though  they  were  to  be  attended  with  no  other 
advantage,  this  one  at  least  they  roust  always  have,  that  they  teach  us  how 
very  possible  it  is  for  man  to  err ;  thus  lessening  at  once  our  tendency  to 
slavish  acquiescence  in  the  unexamined  opinions  of  others,  and — ^which  is 
much  harder  to  be  done — lessening  also,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
thing  to  lessen,  the  strong  conviction,  which  we  feel,  that  we  are  ourselves 
unerring. — ^The  first,  and  most  instructive  lesson,  which  man  can  receive, 
when  he  is  capable  of  reflection,  is  to  think  for  hmidf;  the  second,  without 
which  the  first  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value,  is  to  reject,  in  himielf^ 
that  infalltbiliQr,  which  he  rejects  in  others* 

The  opinion  of  Locke,  with  respect  to  personal  identity,  is,  that  it  consists 
m  consciousness  alone  ;  by  which  terra,  in  its  reference  to  the  past,  he  can 
mean  nothing  more  than  perfect  memory.  As  far  back  as  we  are  conscious, 
or  remember ;  so  far  and  no  farther,  he  sajrs,  are  we  the  same  persons.  In 
short,  what  we  do  not  remember,  we,  as  persons,  strictly  speaking,  never  did. 
The  identic  of  that  which  remembers,  and  which  is  surely  independent  of 
the  remembrance  itself,  is  thus  made  to  consist  in  the  remembrance,  that  is 
confessedly  furtive ;  and,  as  if  that  every  possible  inconsistency  might  be 
crowded  together  in  this  simple  doctrine,  the  same  philosopher,  who  holds, 
that  our  personal  identic  consists  in  cfmsdoum^iSy  is  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous opponents  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  or  is  conscious  ; 
so  that,  m  this  interval  of  thought,  finom  consciousness  to  consciousness,*- 
ance  that  which  is  essential  to  identity  is,  by  supposition,  suspended,  the 
same  identical  soul,  as  far  as  individual  personality  is  concerned,  is  not  the 
same  identical  soul,  but  exists  when  it  does  not  exist. 

<<  There  is  anoth^  consequence  of  this  doctrine,"  says  Dr,  Reid,  *' which 
follows  no  less  necessarily,  though  Mr.  Locke  probably  did  not  see  it.  It  is 
that  a  man  may  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be,  the  person  that  did  a  par- 
ticular actbn. 

**  Suppose  a  brave  officer  to  have  been  flogged  when  a  boy  at  school,  ttx 
robbine  an  orchard,  to  have  taken  a  standard  from  the  enemy  in  his  first 
campaign,  and  to  have  been  made  a  general  in  advanced  life :  Suppose  also, 
which  must  be  admitted  to  be  possible,  that  when  he  took  the  standard,  he 
was  conscious  of  his  having  been  flowed  at  school ;  and  that  when  made  a 
General,  he  was  conscious  of  his  taking  the  standard,  but  had  absolutely  lost 
the  consciousness  of  his  flogging. 

^'  These  things  being  supposed,  it  follows,  from  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  that 
he  who  was  flogged  at  school  is  the  same  person  who  took  the  standard ;  and 
that  he  who  took  the  standard  is  the  same  person  who  was  made  a  Greneral. 
Whence  it  follows,  if  there  be  any  truth  m  logic,  that  the  General  is  the 
same  person  with  him  who  was  flogged  at  school.  But  the  General's  con- 
sciousness does  not  reach  so  far  back  as  his  flogging,  therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  he  is  not  the  person  who  was  flogged.  Therefore  the 
General  is,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not,  the  same  person  with  him  who  was 
flogged  at  school."* 

But  it  is  needless  to  deduce  consequences,  from  this  very  strange  para- 
dox ;  since  its  author  himself  has  done  this,  most  freely  and  fully,  and  often 
with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  that,  but  for  the  place  in  which  we  find  it,  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  grave  methodical  essay  on  the  understanding,  would  almost 

*  Reid'i  EaMya  on  the  IntelleetiuU  Powon,  Enay  ill.  Chap.  tr. 
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lead  us  to  thinki  that  he  was  himself  smiling,  in  secret,  at  his  own  doctrine, 
and  propounding  it  with  the  same  mock  solemn!^  with  which  the  discoverer 
of  Laputa  has  revealed  to  us  all  the  secrets  of  tne  philosophy  of  that  island 
of  philosophers. 

He  alk>ws  it  to  follow,  from  his  doctrine,  that,  if  we  remembered  at  nighty 
and  i^ever  but  at  night,  one  set  of  the  events  of  our  life ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  happened  five  years  ago ;  and  never  but  in  the  day  time,  that  difier- 
ent  set  ot  events,  which  happened  six  years  ago ;  this  "  day  and  night  man," 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  would  be  two  as  distinct  persons,  as  Socrates  and 
Plato ;  and,  in  short,  that  we  are  truly  as  many  persons  as  we  have,  or  can 
be  supposed  to  have,  at  different  times,  separate  and  distinct  remembrances 
of  difierent  series  of  events.  In  this  case,  mdeed,  he  makes  a  distinction  of 
the  visible  manf  who  is  the  same,  and  of  the  person  who  is  different. 

^'But  yet  possibly  it  will  still  be  objected,"  he  says,  *'  suppose  IwhoUy 
lose  the  memory  of  some  parts  of  my  life,  beyond  a  possibility  of  retrieving 
them,  so. that  perhaps  I  ^all  never  be  conscious  of  them  again ;  yet  am  I 
not  the  same  person  that  did  ihose  actions,  had  those  thoughts  diat  I  once 
was  conscious  of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which  I  answer,  that 
we  must  here  take  notice  what  the  word  lis  applied  to ;  which,  in  this  case, 
b  the  man  only.  And  the  same  man  being  presumed  to  be  the  same  per* 
son,  /is  easily  here  supposed  to  stand  also  for  the  same  person.  But  if  it 
be  possible  for  the  same.  man.  to  have  distinct  incommunicable  consciousness 
at  different  times,  it  is  past  doubt  the  same  man  would  at  difierent  times 
make  dilEferent  persons ;  which  we  see  is  the  sense  of  mankind  in  the  solemn* 
est  declaration  of  their  opinions ;  human  laws  not  punishing  the  mad  man 
for  the  sober  man's  actions,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what  the  mad  man  did, 
thereby  making  them  two  persons :  which  is  somewhat  explained  by  our 
way  of  speaking  in  English,  when  we  say  such  an  one  is  not  himself,  or  is 
beside  himself;  in  which  plurases  it  is  insinuated,  as  if  those  who  now,  or  at 
least  first  used  them,  thought  that  self  was  changed,  the  self-same  person  was 
no  loneer  in  that  man."* 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  a  philosopher,  whose  intellectual  excellence  was 
unquestionably  of  the  highest  rank,  and  whose  powers  might  be  OMisidered 
as  entitling  him  to  exemption,  at  least  from  those  gross  errors  which  far 
weaker  understandings  are  capable  of  discovering,  if  even  this  humble  rela- 
tive privilege  had  not  been  too  great  for  man.  He  contends,  that  our  re- 
membrance of  having  done  a  certain  action,  is  not  merely  to  us,  the  remem- 
berers, the  evidence  by  which  we  believe  that  we  were  the  persons  who  did 
it,  but  is  the  very  circumstance  that  makes  us  personally  to  have  done  it, — 
a  doctrine,  which,  if  the  word  person  were  to  be  understood  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  its  common  acceptation,  would  involve,  as  has  been  justiy  said,  an 
absurdity  as  great  as  if  it  had  been  afikmed,  that  our  belief  of  the  creation 
of  the  worid  actually  made  it  to  have  been  created. 

If  we  could  suppose  Mr.  Locke  to  have  never  thought  on  the  subject  of 
personal  identity,  till  this  strange  doctrine,  and  its  consequences,  were  stated 
to  him  by  another,  it  may  almost  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  would  not 
have  failed  instandy  to  discover  its  absurdity,  as  a  mere  verbal  paradox ;  and, 
yet,  after  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  he  does  not  perceive  that  very 
absurdity,  which  he  would  have  discovered,  butfor  reflection.  Such  is  the 
strange  nature  of  our  intellectual  constitution.     The  very  functions,  that,  in 

*  Efiay  eoncerniBg  Human  Underataiidiiig,  B.  ii.  e.  zxrii.  sect.  90. 
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their  dail^  and  hourly  exercise,  save  us  from  innumerable  errors,  sometimes 
lead  us  mto  errors,  which,  but  for  them,  we  might  have  avoided.  The 
philosopher  is  like  a  well  armed  and  practised  warrior,  who,  in  his  helmet 
and  coat  of  mail,  goes  to  the  combat  with  surer  means  of  victory,  than  the  ill 
disciplined  and  defenceless  mob  around  him,  but  who  may  yet  sometimes  fall 
where  others  would  have  stood,  unable  to  rise  and  extricate  himself  from  the 
incumbrance  of  that  very  armour,  to  which  he  has  owed  the  conquests  of 
many  other  fields. 

What,  then,  may  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  nature  of  the  illusion, 
which  could  lead  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Locke,  to  admit,  fi^er  reflection, 
an  absurd  paradox,  and*  all  its  absurd  consequences,  which,  h^ort  refleedon, 
he  would  have  rejected  ? 

It  is  to  be  traced  chiefly,  I  conceive,  to  a  source  which  is  certainly  the 
most  abundant  source  of  error  in  the  writings  and  silent  reflections  of  philo- 
sophers, especially  of  those  who  are  gifted  with  originali^  of  thought, — ^the 
ambiguity  of  the  language  they  use,  when  they  retain  a  word  with  one  mean- 
ing, which  is  gener^y  understood  in  a  diflferent  sense ;  the  common  mean- 
ing, in  the  course  of  theu-  speculations,  often  mingling  insensibly  with  their 
own,  and  thus  producing  a  sort  of  confiision,  which  incapacitates  them  frcnn 
perceiving  the  precise  consequences  of  either*  Mf.  Locke  gives  his  own 
definition  of  the  word  person,  as  comprised  in  the  very  consciousness  which 
be  supposes  to  be  all  that  is  essential  to  perscmal  identity ;  or  at  least  he 
speaks  of  consciousness  so  vaguely  and  indefinitely,  as  to  allow  this  meanins 
of  bis  definition  to  be  present  to  his  own  mind,  as  often  as  he  thought  of 
personality*  ''  To  find,"  he  says,  ^*  wherein  personal  identic  consists,  we 
must  consider  what  jper^on  stands  for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent 
being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the 
same  thinking  thing,  m  difierent  times  and  places,  which  it  does  only  by  that 
Qcmsciousness,  which  is  inseparable  fit)m  thinking."* 

Having  once  given  this  definition  of  a  person,  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  personal  identity,  in  hu  sense,  is  wherever  wnadoiusMns  is,  and  only 
where  consciousness  is.  But  this  is  true  of  a  person,  only  as  defined  by  him ; 
and,  if  strictiy  analyzed,  means  nothbg  more,  than  that  consciousness  is 
wherever  consciousness  is, — a  doctrine,  on  which,  certainly,  he  could  not 
have  thought-  it  worth  his  while  to  give  it  any  venr  long  commentary.  It 
appears  more  important,  however,  even  to  himseli,  and  worthy  of  the  k>i^ 
commentary  which  he  has  given  it,  because,  in  truth,  he  cannot  refrain  from 
still  keeping,  in  his  own  mind,  some  obscure  impression  of  the  more  common 
meaning  01  the  term,  and  extending  to  a  person,  as  thus  commonly  under- 
stood, what  is  true  only  of  a  person,  as  aefined  by  him.  It  is  as  if  some 
whimsical  naturalist  should  give  a  definition  of  the  word  amfMi^  exclusive  of 
every  winged  creature,  and  should  then  think  that  he  was  propounding  a 
very  notable  and  subtile  paradox,  in  affirming  that  no  animal  is  capable  of 
rising  for  a  few  minutes  above  the  surface  of  die  earth.  It  would  be  a  pa- 
radox, only  inasmuch  as  it  might  suggest  to  those  who  heard  it,  a  meaning 
Aiffereni  from  that  of  the  definition ;  and,  but  for  this  misconception,  which 
the  author  of  it  himself  might  share,  would  be  so  insignificant  a  truism,  as 
not  to  deserve  even  the  humblest  of  all  praise,  that  of  amusing  absurdity.  ^ 

When,  in  such  cases  as  this,  we  discover  that  singular  inconsistency,  which 
is  to  be  found  even  in  the  very  exceUetice  of  every  thing  that  is  At«iian,~the 

*  Eeny  conceniiDg  Human  Underatanding,  B.  ii.  c.  zxvii.  sect.  9. 
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perapicaci^  which  sees,  at  an  imioeasurable  distance,  in  the  field  of  inquiry, 
what  no  otner  eye  has  seen,  and  which  yet,  in  the*  very  objects  which  it  has 
grasped,  is  unable  to  (fistmguish  what  is  visible  to  common  eyes,  are  we  to 
kment  the  iiaperfection  of  our  mental  constitution,  which  leaves  us  liable  to 
such  error  ?  Or,  zs  m  other  instances,  in  which,  from  our  incapacity  of  judg- 
ing rightly,  we  are  tempted  at  first  to  regret  the  present  arrangement  of 
things,  are  we  not  rather  to  rejoice  that  we  are  so  constituted  by  nature  ?  If 
man  had  not  been  formed  to  errj  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is  formed  to 
reason,  and  to  know,  that  perfect  system  of  faculties,  which  excluded  error, 
must  have  rendered  his  discernment  too  quick,  not  to  seize  instantly  innu- 
merable truths^  the  gradual  discovery  of  which,  b^  the  exercise  of  his  pre* 
sent  more  limited  faculties,  has  been  sufiicient  to  give  glory  and  happiness  to 
whole  ages  of  phikMophical  inquiry.  If,  indeed, /the  field  had  been  absQ- 
hitely  boundless,  he  might  still  have  continued  to  advance,  as  at  present, 
though  with  more  gigantic  step,  and  more  searching  vision,  and  found  no 
termhiatfon  to  his  unlimited  career.  But  the  truths  which  relate  to  us  phy- 
sically, on  this  bounded  scene  of  things  in  which  we  are  placed,  numerous 
as  they  are,  are  still  in  some  measure  finite,  like  that  scene  itself;  and  the 
too  rapid  discoveries,  therefore,  of  a  few  generations,  as  to  the  most  import- 
ant properties  of  things^  woukl  have  left  litde  more  for  the  generations  which 
were  to  follow,  than  the  dull  and  spiritless  task  of  learning  what  others  had 
previously  learned,  or  of  teaching  what  themselves  had  been  taught. 

Philosophy  is  not  the  mere  passive  possession  of  knowledge ;  it  is,  in  a 
much  more  important  respect,  the  active  exercise  of  acquiring  it.  We  may 
truly  apply  to  it  what  Pascal  says  of  the  conduct  of  life  in  general.  ''We 
think,''  says  he,  "  that  we  are  seeking  repose,  and  all  which  we  are  seeking 
is  agitation.**  In  like  manner,  we  think  that  it  b  truth  itself  which  we  seek, 
when  the  happiness  which  we  are  to  feel  most  strongly,  is  m  the  mere  search ; 
and  all  that  would  be  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  object  of  it  ap 
pear  iadifierent,  would  be  to  put  it  fairly  withm  our  grasp. 

"  Our  hopei,  like  towering  falconSi  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height ', 
Bat  all  the  pleamre  or  the  game, 
b  aftr  off  to  view  the  flight.*' 

What  litde  value  do  we  set  on  discoveries  that  have  been  long  familiar  to 
U8,  though  their  own  essential  value  must  still  continue  the  same.  Even  on 
the  whole  mass  of  knowledge,  that  has  been  gradually  and  slowly  transmitted 
to  us,  we  reflect  with  little  interest,  unless  as  it  may  lead  to  something  yet 
imknown ;  and  the  result  of  a  ^ngle  new  experiment,  which  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  mass  to  which  it  is  added,  will  yet  be  sufficient  to  rouse  and 
delight  every  philosopher  in  Europe.  It  is  a  very  shrewd  remark  of  a  French 
writer,  in  reference  to  the  torpor,  which  the  most  zealous  inquirer  feeb,  as 
to  every  thing  which  he  ibionv,  and  his  insatiable  avidity  for  every  thing  which 
be  does  not  know,  that  ^  if  Truth  were  fairly  to  sIk>w  herself  as  she  is,  all 
would  be  ruined  ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  she  knows  very  well,  of  how  great 
importance  it  is,  that  she  should  keep  herself  out  of  sight." 

If  we  were  to  acquire,  by  an  unhappy  foresight,  the  knowledge  which  is 
not  yet  ours,  it  is  very  evident,  that  we  must  soon  regard  it,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  knowledge  which  we  have  already  acquired.  The  charm  of 
novelty,  the  delights  of  gratified  curiosity,  would  not  be  for  us.     The  prey 
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wonld  be  at  our  feet ;  and  it  woold  be  vain,  therefive,  to  expect  tint  ardour 
of  soul,  which  is  kindled^  amid  the  hopes  and  the  feara,  the  tumnk  and  the 
competition  of  the  chase. 

^  If  man  were  amnipoientf  without  being  GFod,"  says  Rousseau,  ^  he  would 
be  a  miserable  creature :  he  would  be  deprived  of  die  pleasure  of  desirmg  ; 
and  what  privation  would  be  so  difficult  to  be  borne  l^  It  maj  be  said,  at 
least  with  equal  truth,  that,  if  man  were  omnucient^  without  the  other  perfec- 
tions of  the  Divinity,  he  would  be  far  less  happy  than  at  present.  To  infi- 
nite  benevolence,  indeed,  accompanied  with  mfinite  power,  a  corresponding 
infinity  of  knowledge  must  afford  the  highest  of  all  imaginable  gratifications, 
by  its  subservience  to  those  gracious  plans  of  good,  miich  are  manifested 
in  the  universe,  and  which,  in  making  known  to  us  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  have  made  him  known  to  us  as  the  object  of  grateful  love 
and  admiration.  But  if,  in  other  respects,  we  were  to  continue  as  at  pre- 
sent, with  our  erring  passions,  and  moral  weaknesses  of  every  sort,->-to  be 
doomed  to  have  nothing  to  leartif  would  be  a  punishment,  notables^ng. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  they  were  to  continue  (or  ever,  the  annihilation  of 
our  intellectual  being  would  not  be  an  evil  so  great,  as  the  mere  extinction 
of  our  curiosity,  and  of  all  the  delights  and  consolations  which  it  afibrds,  not 
merely  when  we  gratify  it,  but  when  we  are  merely  seeking  to  gratify  it. 

"  Else  wherefore  burai} 
In  moftal  boBomti  this  imqueDched  hope 
That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  thinga, 
And  mocks  possessioD  f    Wherefore  darts  the  mind, 
With  such  resistless  ardour,  to  embrace 
Majestic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free, 
Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils,        ' 
I^ottd  to  be  daring  ?"* — 

''  Why  departs  she  widet 
From  the  dull  track  and  journey  of  her  times, 
To  grasp  the  good  she  knows  not  ?    In  the  field 
Of  Diiogs  which  may  be,  in  the  spacious  field 
Of  science,  potent  arts,  or  dreadful  arms, 
To  rane  up  scenes,  in  which  her  own  desires 
Contented  may  repose,^when  thinffs  which  are 
Pall  on  her  temper  like  a  twice  told  taie.'*| 

It  is  sufficient,  that  we  are  endowed  with  powers  of  discovery*  Our  gra- 
titude is  due  to  Heaven  for  the  gift ;  and  the  more  due  for  that  gracious 
wisdom,  which  has  known  how  to  limit  the  powers  which  it  gave,  so  as  to 
produce  a  greater  result  of  good  by  the  very  iimitadon.  Our  prejudices, 
which  sometimes  forbid  reasoning,  and  the  errors,  to  which  our  imperfect 
reasoning  oiten  leads  us,  we  should  consider,  when  all  their  remote  relations 
are"*  taken  into  account,  as  indirect  sources  of  happmess ;  and  though  we 
may  wish,  and  justly  wish,  to  analyze  them,  and  to  rise  above  their  influence, 
— for,  without  this  exertion,  and  consequent  feeling  of  progress,  on  our  part, 
they  would  be  evil  rather  than  good, — ^we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  the  luxury,  which  the  immediate  analysis  aflbrds,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  innumerable  truths,  which  the  prevalence  of  these  errors,  in  past  ages, 
has  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  ages  which  succeeded. 

In  this,  and  in  every  thing  which  relates  to  man,  Nature  has  had  in  view, 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  (first  form  of  the  poem,)  B.  t.  v.  156—171. 173—5. 
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not  the  individual  or  the  single  generation  only,  but  the  permanent  race*  She 
has  therefore,  not  exhausted  her  bounty  on  any  one  period  of  the  long  su&- 
Session ;  but,  by  a  provision,  which  makes  our  very  weakness  instrumental 
to  her  goodness,  she  has  given  to  all,  that  distant  and  ever-brightening  hope, 
which,  till  we  arrive  at  our  glorious  destination, 

*'  Leads  from  goal  to  goaJ, 
And  opens  still,  and  opens  on  the  soul." 

With  enough  of  menial  vigour  to  advance  still  farther  in  the  tracks  of  science 
that  are  already  formed,  and  to  point  out  new  tracks  to  those  who  are  to 
follow,  we  have  enough  of  toeakness  to  prevent  us  from  exploring  and  ex- 
hausting, what  is  to  occupy,  in  the  same  happy  search,  the  millions  of  mil- 
lions that  are  to  succeed  us.  Truth  itself,  indeed,  wiU  always  be  progressive ; 
but  there  will  stiU,  at  every  stage  of  the  progress,  be  something  to  discover, 
and  abundance  to  confute.  **  m  24,000  years/'  to  borrow  the  prediction  of 
a  very  skilful  prophet, — "  In  24,000  years,  there  wiU  arise  philosophers,  who 
will  boast,  that  they  are  destroying  die  errors  which  have  been  reigning  in 
the  world  for  30,000  years  past ;  and  there  will  be  people  who  will  believe, 
that  they  are  then  only  just  beginning  to  open  their  eyes/' 

In  these  remarks,  on  the  nature  of  our  varied  consciousness,  and  on  the 
unity  and  identity  of  the  mind  in  all  its  varieties, — ^we  have  considered  the 
mental  phenomena  in  their  general  aspect.  We  have  now  to  consider  thera 
as  arranged  in  kindred  classes,— or  rather  to  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  the 
classification  itself. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture^ 


LECTURE  XVI. 

ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND. 

After  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  in  general^  we  are  now 
to  proceed  to  consider  them,  in  the  separate  classes  in  which  they  may  be 
arranged.  The  phenomena  tliemselves,  indeed,  are  almost  infinite,  and  it 
might  seem,  on  first  reflection,  a  very  hopeless  task,  to  attempt  to  reduce, 
under  a  few  heads,  the  innumerable  feelings,  which  diversify  almost  every 
moment  of  life.  But  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wonders, 
which  classification  has  performed,  in  the  other  sciences,  the  task,  difficult  as 
it  is,  will  still  seem  not  absolutely  hopeless ;  though  in  one  respect,  its  diffi- 
culty will  be  more  highly  estimated  by  them,  than  by  others ; — since  they 
only,  who  know  the  advantage  of  the  fixed  and  definite  nature  of  the  objects 
of  classification,  in  other  sciences,  can  feel,  how  much  greater  the  obstacles 
must  be,  to  any  accurate  arrangement,  in  a  science  of  which  the  objects  are 
indefinite,  and  complex,  incapable  of  being  fixed  for  a  moment  in  the  same 
state,  and  destroyed  by  the  very  eflfort  to  grasp  them.  But,  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  m  which  nature  has  given  us  difficulties  with  which  to  cope, 
she  has  not  left  us  to  be  wholly  overcome ;  or,  if  we  must  yield,  she  has  at 
least  armed  us  for  90  vigorous  a  struggle,  that  we  gain  additional  intellectual 
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sCrengthy  even  in  being  vanquished.  ^*  Studioram  salutariuni}  etiam  citra 
effectual,  salutaris  tractatio  est."  If  she  has  placed  us  in  a  labyrmtb,  she 
has  at  the  same  time  furnished  us  with  a  clue,  which  may  guide  us,  not  in^ 
deed  through  all  its  dark  and  intricate  windings,  but  through  those  broad 
paths,  which  conddct  us  into  day.  The  single  power  by  which  we  discover 
resemblance  or  relation  in  general,  is  a  sufficient  aid  to  us,  in  the  perplexity 
and  confusion  of  our  first  attempts  at  arrangement.  It  begins,  by  converting 
thousands,  and  more  than  thousands,  into  one,  and,  reducing,  in  the  same 
manner,  die  numbers  thus  formed,  it  arrives  at  last  at  the  few  distinctive 
characters  of  those  great  comprehensive  tribes,  on  which  it  ceases  to  operate, 
because  there  is  nothing  left  to  oppress  the  memory,  or  the  understanding. 
If  there  had  been  no  such  science  as  chemistry,  who  could  have  ventured 
to  suppose,  that  the  innumerable  bodies,  animate  and  inanimate,  on  the  sur- 
face of  oup  globe,  and  all,  which  we  have  been  able  to  explore  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  earth  itself,  are  reducible,  and  even  in  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  science,  have  been  iilready  reduced,  to  a. few  simple  elements!^  The 
science  of  mind,  as  it  is  a  science  of  analysis,  I  have  more  than  once  com- 
pared to  chemistry^  and  pointed  out  to  you,  and  illustrated,  its  various  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance.  In  this  too,  we  may  hope  the  analogy  will 
hold, — ^that,  as  the  innumerable  aggregates,  in  the  one  science,  have  been 
reduced  and  simplified,  the  innumerable  complex  feelings  in  the  other  will 
admit  of  a  corresponding  reduction  and  simplification. 

The  classes  which  we  form,  in  the  mental  as  well  as  in  the  material  uni- 
verse, depend,  as  you  cannot  but  know,  on  certain  relations  which  we  disco- 
ver in  the  phenomena ;  and  the  relations  according  to  which  objects  may  be 
arranged,  are  of  course  various,  as  they  are  considered  by  different  individu*- 
als  in  different  points  of  view.  Some  of  these  relations  present  themselves 
immediately,  as  if  to  our  very  glance ;  others  are  discoverable  only  after 
attentive  reflection ; — and  though  the  former,  merely  as  presenting  themselves 
more  readily,  may  seem,  on  that  account,  better  suited  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  arrangement,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  classification  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  perfection,  is  far  from  being  always  that  which  is  founded 
on  relations,  that  seem  at  first  sight  the  most  obvious.  The  rudest  wanderer 
in  the  fields  may  imagine,  that  the  profusion  of  blossoms  around  him, — in 
the  greater  number  of  which  he  is  able,  himself,  to  discover  many  striking 
resemblances, — may  be  reduced  into  some  order  of  arrangement.  But  he 
woiuld  be  little  aware,  that  the  principle  according  to  which  they  are  now 
universally  classed,  has  relation,  not  to  the  parts  which  appear  to  him  to 
constitute  the  whole  flower,  but  to  some  small  part  of  the  blossom,  which  he 
does  not  perceive,  at  the  distance  at  which  he  passes  it,  and  which  scarcely 
attracts  his  eye,  when  he  plucks  it  from  the  stem. 

To  our  mental  classifications  the  remark  is  equally  applicable.  In  these 
too,  the  most  obvious  distinctions  are  not  always  those  which  answer  best  the 
purposes  of  systematic  arrangement.  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  only 
the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain  states ;  and  as  many  of  these  states  are  in 
their  nature  agreeable,  and  others  disagreeable,  this  difference,  which  is  to 
the  sentient  being  himself  the  most  important  of  all  differences*  may  be  sup- 
posed to  aff)rd  the  most  obvious  principle  of  classification.  What  is  plea- 
sant, what  is  painful,  are  perhaps  the  first  classes,  which  the  infant  has  formed 
long  before  he  is  capable  of  distinguishing  them  by  a  name  ;  and  the  very 
imbecility  of  idiotism  itself,  to  which  nothing  is  true  or  false,  or  right  or 
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wrong — and  to  which  there  is  no  future,  beyond  the  succeeding  moment,—- 
is  yet  capable  of  making  this  primary  distinctioD,  and  of  regulatingi  accordii^ 
to  it,  its  momentary  desires. 

**  The  love  of  pleaeure  it  man's  eldest-bom, 
Born  in  his  cradle,  livini^  to  bis  tomb. 
Wisdomi — ^her  younger  sister,  though  more  giave, 
Was  meant  to  minister,  not  to  dethrone* 
Imperial  pleasmre,  queen  of  human  beart8."t 

The  distribution,  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  make,  of  our  mental 
phenomena,  according  to  this  obvious  principle,  would  be  into  those  which 
are  pleasing,  those  which  are  painful,  and  diose  which  are  neither  painful 
nor  pleasing.  But  however  obvious  this  first  distinction  may  seem,  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  arrangement,  the  circumstances,  on  which  the  differences  depend, 
are  so  very  indefinite,  that  the  distmctton,— ^though  it  may  be  useful  to  have 
it  in  view,  in  its  most  striking  and  permanent  cases, — cannot  be  adopted,  as 
the  basis  of  any  regular  system.  To  take  the  mere  pleasures  and  pains  of 
tensCf  for  example, — to  what  intelligible  division  could  we  reduce  these, 
which  are  not  merely  fugitive  in  themselves,  but  vary,  from  pain  to  pleasure, 
and  irom  pleasure  to  pain,  with  a  change  of  their  external  objects,  so  slight 
often,  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  when  the  ex- 
ternal objects  have  continued  exactly  the  same?  How  small,  and  bow 
variable  a  boundary  separates  the  warmth  which  is  pleasing  firom  the  heat 
which  pains !  A  certain  quantity  of  light  is  grateful  to  the  eye.  Increase 
it ; — ^it  necomes,  not  indifferent^ — ^though  that  would  be  a  less  change, — but 
absolutely  painful ;  and,  if  the  eye  be  inflamed,  even  the  small  quantity  of 
light, — which  was  agreeable  before,  and  which  seemed,  therefore,  to  admit 
of  being  very  safely  classed  among  the  sources  of  pleasure, — ^is  now  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  agony.  Since  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  the 
limits  of  pain  and  pleasure,  and  every  afllection  or  state  of  mind,  agreeable, 
disagreeaole,  or  indififerent,  may,  by  a  very  trifling  change  of  circumstance^ 
bo  converted  mto  an  opposite  state,  it  is  evident,  that  any  division,  founded 
on  this  vague  and  transient  distinction,  must  perplex,  and  mislead  us,  in  our 
attempts  to  systemize  the  almost  infinite  diversities  of  thought  and  feeling, 
rather  than  give  us  any  aid  in  the  arrangement. 

The  great  leading  division  of  the  mental  phenomena  which  has  met  with 
most  general  adoption  by  philosophers,  is  into  those  which  belong  to  the 
understanding,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  wUl ; — a  division  which  is 
very  ancient,  but  though  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  many  ages,  very 
illogical ;  since  the  will,  which,  in  this  division,  is  nombally  opposed  to  the 
intellect,  is  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  it  in  reality,  that,  even  by  the  as- 
serters  of  its  diversity,  it  is  considered  as  exercismg,  in  the  intellectual  de- 
partment, an  empire  almost  as  wide,  as  in  the  department  allotted  to  itself. 
We  reason,  and  plan,  and  invent,  at  least  as  voZttn^(inZy,-*-as  we  esteem,  or 
hate,  or  hope,  or  fear.  How  many  emotions  are  there  too,  which  cannot, 
without  absolute  torture,  be  forced  into  eitlier  division  !  To  take  only  a  few 
instances  out  of  many, — to  what  class  are  we  to  reduce  grief,  joy,  admira- 
tion, astonishment,  which  perhaps  are  not  phenomena  of  the  mere  under- 
standmg,  and  which, — ^though  they  may  lead  indirectly  to  desires  or  volitions, 
— ^have  nothing,  in  themselves,  that  is  voluntary,  or  that  can  be  considered 

*  Instead  of  '^  not  to  dethrone,"  the  original  has  "  and  not  to  mar." 
t  Night  Thoughts,  vui.  59&-S99. 
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as  in  any  peculiar  degree  connected  with  the  tmS  9  The  diviaon  of  the 
mental  phenomena  into  those  which  belong  to  the  understandings  and  those 
which  belong  to  the  willj  seems,  therefore,  to  be  as  faulty,  as  would  be  the 
division  of  animals,  into  those  which  have  legs  and  those  which  have  wings ; 
since  the  same  animals  might  have  •  both  legs  and  wings,  and  since  whole 
U'ibes  of  animals  have  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Another  division  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  similar  to  the  former,  and  of 
equal  antiquity,  since  it  corresponds  with  the  very  ancient  division  of  philo- 
sophy mto  the  contemplative  and  the 'active,  is  into  those  which  belong 
to  the  intellectual  powers,  and  those  which  belong  to  the  active  powers. 
^^  Philosophia  et  contemplativa  est  et  activa ;  spectat  simulque  agit."  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  this  division  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  referable  to 
the  intellectual  and  the  active  powers  of  the  mind, — ^diough  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  very  eminent  names,  appears  to  me  to  be  faulty,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former,  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  repre* 
senting,  under  a  change  of  name.  Its  parts  are  not  opposed  to  each  other, 
and  it  does  not  mclude  all  the  phenomena  which  it  should  include.  Is  mere 
grief,  for  example,  or  mere  astonishment,  to  be  referred  to  our  intellectual 
or  to  our  active  powers  f  1  do  not  speak  of  the  faculties  which  they  may 
or  may  not  call  into  action  ;  but  of  the  feelings  themselves,  as  present  phe- 
nomena or  states  of  the  mind.  And,  in  whatsoever  manner  we  may  deGne 
the  term  aetive,  is  the  mind  more  active,  when  it  merely  desires  good  and 
fears  evil,  when  it  looks  with  esteem  on  virtue,  and  with  indignation,  or  disgust, 
and  contempt  on  vice,  than  when  it  pursues  a  continued  train  of  reasoning,  or 
fancy,  or  historical  investigation  f  when,  with  Newton,  it  lays  down  the  laws 
of  planetary  motion,  and  calculates,  in  what  exact  point  of  the  heavens,  any 
one  of  the  orbs,  which  move  within  the  immense  range  of  our  solar  system, 
will  be  found  to  have  its  place  at  any  particular  moment,  one  thousand  years 
hereafter ;  when,  with  Shakespeare,  it  wanders  beyond  the  universe  itself, 
calling  races  of  beings  into  existence,  which  nature  never  kneWf  but  which 
nature  might  almost  otm, — or  when,  with  Tacitus,  it  enrols  sfewly,  year  after 
year,  that  dreadful  reality  of  crimes  and  sufferings,  which  even  dramatic 
horror,  in  all  its  license  of  wild  imagination,  can  scarcely  reach — the  long 
unvarying  catalogue  of  tyrants, — and  executioners,— and  victims,  that  return 
thanks  to  the  gods  and  die, — and  accusers  rich  with  their  blood,  and  more 
mighty,  as  more  widely  hated,  amid  the  multitudes  of  prostrate  slaves,  still 
boking  whemer  there  may  not  yet  have  escaped  some  lingering  virtue,  which 
it  may  be  a  merit  to  destroy,  and  having  scarcely  leisure  to  feel  even  the 
agonies  of  remorse,  in  the  continued  sense  of  the  precariousness  of  their  own 
gloomy  existence  ?  When  it  thus  records  the  warning  lessons  of  the  past,  or 
expatiates  in  fields,  which  itself  creates,  of  fairy  beauty  or  sublimity,  or  com- 
prebends  whole  moving  worlds  within  its  glance,  and  calculates  and  measures 
infinitude — the  mind  is  surely  active,  or  there  are  no  moments  in  which  it  is 
so.  So  littie,  indeed,  are  the  intellectual  powers  opposed  to  the  active,  that 
it  is  only  when  some  intellectual  energy  coexists  with  desire,  that  the  mind 
is  said  to  be  active,  even  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  analytical  inqui- 
ries, or  to  metaphysical  nomenclature.  The  love  of  power,  or  the  love  of 
glory,  when  there  is  no  opportunity  of  intellectual  exertion,  may,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  word,  be  as  passive  as  tranquillity  itself.  The  pas* 
sion  is  actii'e  only  when,  with  intellectual  action,  it  compares  means  with 
ends,  and  different  means  with  each  other,  and  deliberates,  and  resolves,  and 
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executes.  Chain  some  revolutionaiy  usurper  to  the  Boor  of  a  dungeon,  bis 
ambition  may  be  active  still,  because  he  may  still  be  intellectually  busy  in 
planning  means  of  deliverance  and  vengeance ;  and,  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
may  conquer  half  the  world*  But,  if  we  could  fetter  his  reason  and  fancy, 
as  we  can  fetter  his  limbs,  what  activity  would  remain,  though  he  were  still 
to  feel  that  mere  desire  of  power  or  glory,  which,  though  usually  followed  by 
intellectual  exertion,  is  itself,  as  prior  to  diese  exertions,  all  that  constitutes 
ambition,  as  a  passion  f  There  would,  indeed,  still  be  in  his  mind  the  awful 
elements  of  that  force,  which  bursts  upon  the  world  with  conflagration  and 
destruction ;  but,  though  there  would  be  the  thunder^  it  would  be  me  thunder 
sleeping  in  its  cloud.  To  wtUj  is  to  act  with  desire ;  and  unless  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mere  muscular  motion,  it  is  only  intettectuaily  that  we  can  act. 
To  class  the  active  powers,  therefore,  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  is  to 
class  them,  as  opposed  to  that,  without  which,  as  active  powers,  they  cannot 
even  exist. 

It  may,  certainly,  be  contended,  that,  though  the  mental  phenomena,  usu- 
ally ranked  under  this  head,  are  not  immediately  connected  with  action,  they 
may  yet  deserve  this  generic  distinction,  as  leading  to  action  indirectly, — and 
if  they  led,  in  any  peculiar  sense,  to  action,  however  indirectly,  the  claim 
might  be  allowed.  But,  even  with  this  limited  meaning,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  the  distinction  asserted  for  them.  In  what  sense,  for  example,  can  it 
be  said,  that  ^frie/* and  joy,  which  surely  are  not  to  be  classed  under  the  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  mind,  lead  to  action  even  indirectly,  more  than  any 
other  feelings,  or  states,  in  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  existing  ?  We  may, 
indeed,  act  when  we  are  joyful  or  sorrowful,  as  we  may  act  when  we  per- 
ceive a  present  object,  or  remember  the  past ;  but  we  may  also  remain  at 
rest,  and  remain  equally  at  rest,  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  Our  intellec- 
tual  energies,  indeed,  even  in  this  sense,  as  indirectly  leading  to  action,  are, 
in  most  cases,  far  more  active,  than  sorrow,  even  in  its  veiy  excess  of  agony 
and  despair ;  and,  in  those  cases  in  which  sorrow  does  truly  lead  to  action, 
as  when  we  strive  to  remedy  the  past,  the  mere  regret  which  constitutes  the 
sorrow,  is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  conduct  which  we  pursue,  as  the 
intellectual  states  of  mind  that  mtervened — the  successive  judgments,  by 
which  we  have  compared  projects  with  projects,  and  chosen  at  last  the  plan, 
which,  in  relation  to  the  object  in  view,  has  seemed  to  us,  upon  the  whole, 
the  most  expedient. 

If,  then,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  the  arrangement  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
as  belonging  to  two  classes  of  powers,  the  intellectual  and  the  active,  be  at 
once  incomplete,  and  not  accurate,  even  to  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  try  at  least  some  other  division,  even  though  there 
should  not  be  any  very  great  hope  of  success.  Though  we  should  fail  in 
our  endeavour  to  obtain  some  more  precise  and  comprehensive  principle  of 
arrangement,  there  is  also  some  advantage  gained,  by  viewing  objects,  ac- 
cording to  new  circumstances  of  agreement  or  analogy.  We  see,  in  this 
case,  what  had  long  passed  before  us  unobserved,  while  we  were  accustomed 
only  to  the  order  and  nomenclature  of  a  former  method ;  for,  when  the  mind 
has  been  habituated  to  certain  classi6cations,  it  is  apt,  in  considering  objects, 
to  give  its  attention  only  to  those  properties  which  are  essential  to  the  classi- 
fication, and  to  overlook,  or  at  least  comparatively  to  neglect,  other  properties 
equally  important  and  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  the  separate  substances 
that  are  classed,  but  not  included  in  the  system  as  characters  of  generic  re- 
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semblance.  The  individual  object,  indeed,  when  its  place  in  any  sjrstem 
has  been  lone  fixed  and  familiar  to  us,  is  probably  conceived  by  us  less,  as 
an  indiffidtuUf  than  as  one  of  a  class  of  individuals,  that  agree  in  certain  re* 
spects,  and  the  frequent  consideration  of  it,  as  one  of  a  dass,  must  fix  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  class,  more  strongly  in  the  mind,  and  weaken  pro- 
portionally the  impression  of  every  other  quality  that  is  not  so  included.  A 
new  classification,  therefore,  which  includes,  in  its  generic  character,  those 
neglected  qualities,  will  of  course  draw  to  them  attention,  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained ;  and,  the  more  various  the  views  are,  which  we 
take  of  the  objects  of  any  science,  the  juster  consequently,  because  the  more 
equal,  will  be  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  them.  So  truly  is  this  the 
case,  that  I  am  convinced,  that  no  one  has  ever  read  over  the  mere  terms 
of  a  new  division,  in  a  science,  however  familiar  the  science  may  have  been 
to  him,  without  learning  more  than  this  new  division  itself,  without  being 
struck  with  some  property  or  relation,  the  importance  of  which  he  now  per- 
ceives most  clearly,  and  which  he  is  quite  astonished  that  he  should  have 
overlooked  so  long  before.  • 

I  surely  need  not  warn  you,  after  the  observations  which  I  made  in  my 
Introductory  Lectures,  on  the  Laws  and  Objects  of  Physical  Inquiry  in  Ge- 
neral, that  every  classificatian  has  reference  only  to  our  mode  ofconsidering 
objects ;  and  that,  amid  all  the  varieties  of  systems  which  our  love  of  novelty, 
and  our  love  of  distinction,  or  our  pure  love  of  truth  and  order  may  mtro- 
duce,  the  phenomena  themselves,  whether  accurately,  or  inaccurately  classed, 
continue  unaltered.  The  mind  is  formed  susceptible  of  certain  afiections. 
These  states  or  afifections  we  may  generalize  more  or  less ;  and,  according 
to  our  generalization,  may  give  them  more  or  fewer  names.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  our  vocabulary,  the  niind  itself, — as  bdependent  of 
these  transient  designations,  as  He  who  fixed  its  constitution, — still  contmues 
to  exhibit  the  same  unaltered  susceptibilities,  which  it  originally  received ;  as 
the  flowers,  which  the  same  divine  Author  formed,  spring  up,  in  the  same 
manner,  observing  the  same  seasons,  and  spreading  to  the  sun  me  same  foliage 
and  blossoms,  whatever  be  the  system  and  the  corresponding  nomenclature 
accordbg  to  which  botanists  may  have  agreed  to  rank  and  name  their  tribes. 
The  great  Preserver  of  nature  has  not  trusted  us  with  the  dangerous  power 
of  altering,  a  single  physical  law  which  He  has  established,  though  lie  has 
given  us  unlimited  power  over  the  language  which  is  of  our  own  creation.  It 
is  still  with  us,  as  it  was  with  our  common  sire  in  the  original  birthplace  of  our 
race.  The  Almighty  presents  to  us  all  the  objects  that  surround  us  wherever 
we  turn  our  view ;  but  He  presents  them  to  us,  only  that  we  may  give  them 
names.  Their  powers  and  susceptibilities  they  already  possess,  and  we 
pannot  alter  these,  even  as  they  exist  in  a  single  atom. 

It  may,  perhaps,  seem  absurd,  even  to  suppose,  that  we  should  think  our- 
selves able  to  change,  by  a  few  generic  words,  the  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances which  we  have  classed ;  and  if  the  question  were  put  to  us,  as  to 
this  effect  of  our  language,  in  any  particular  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  we  should  answer  in  the  negative,  and  express  astonishment  that  such  a 
question  should  have  been  put.  But  the  illusion  is  not  the  less  certain,  be- 
cause we  are  not  aware  of  its  influence  ;  and,  indeed,  it  could  no  longer  be 
an  illusion,  if  we  were  completely  aware  of  it.  It  requires,  however,  only  a 
very  little  reflection  on  what  has  passed  in  our  own  minds,  to  discover,  that, 
when  we  have  given  a  name  to  any  quality,  that  quality  acquires  immediately, 
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in  our  imftginntion,  a  comparative  importance)  very  difierent  from  what  it  had 
before ;  and  though  nature  in  itself  be  tru^  unchanged,  it  is  ever  after,  rela- 
tively to  our  conception,  different  A  difierence  of  words  is,  in  this  case, 
more  than  a  mere  verbal  difl^ence.  Though  it  be  not  the  expression  of  a 
difierence  of  nature,  it  very  speedily  becomes  so.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
same  warfare,  which  the  rivalries  of  individual  ambidon,  or  the  opposite  in- 
terests, or  supposed  opposite  interests,  of  nations  have  produced,  in  the  great 
theatre  of  civil  history,  have  been  produced,  in  the  small  but  tumultuous 
field  of  science,  by  the  supposed  incompatibility  of  a  few  abstract  terms ;  and, 
indeed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  the  sects  of  philosophers  have  combated,  with 
more  persevering  violence,  to  settle  what  they  mean  by  the  constitution  of 
the  world,  than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  world  have  done  to  render  them- 
selves its  masters. 

Sull  less,  I  trust,  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  warning,  already  so  often 
repeated,  that  you  are  not  to  conceive,  that  any  classification  of  the  states  or 
affections  of  the  mind,  as  referable  to  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities,  makes 
these  powers  any  thing  different  and  separate  firom  the  mind  itself,  as  origi- 
nally and  essentially  susceptible  of  the  various  modifications  of  which  these 
powers  are  only  a  shorter  name.  And  yet  what  innumerable  controversies 
m  philosophy  have  arisen,  and  are  still  frequently  arisine,  from  this  very  mis- 
take, strange  and  absurd  as  the  mistake  may  seem.  No  sooner,  for  exam- 
ple, were  certain  affections  of  the  mind  classed  together,  as  belonging  to  the 
vnllf  and  certain  others,  as  belonging  to  the  understandin^y — that  is  to  say, 
no  sooner  was  the  mind,  existing  in  certain  states^  denommated  the  under- 
standing, and  in  certain  other  states  denominated  the  will, — ^than  the  under- 
standing and  the  will  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  same  individual  substance, 
and  became  immediately,  as  it  were,  two  opposite  and  contending  powers,  in 
the  empire  of  mind,  as  distinct,  as  any  two  sovereigns,  with  their  separate 
nations  under  their  control ;  and  it  became  an  object  of  as  fierce  contention 
to  determine,  wbedier  certain  affections  of  the  mind  belonged  to  the  tincfer- 
Handingj  or  to  the  tnU^  as,  in  the  management  of  political  affairs,  to  deter- 
mine, whether  a  disputed  province  belonged  to  one  potentate,  or  to  another. 
Every  new  diversity  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  indeed,  converted  each 
faculty  into  a  little  independent  mind^ — as  if  the  original  mind  were  like  that 
wonderful  animal,  of  which  naturalists  tell  us,  that  may  be  cut  into  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  parts,  each  of  which  becomes  a  polypus,  as  perfect  as 
that  from  which  it  was  separated.  The  only  difference  is,  that  those  who 
make  us  acquainted  with  this  wonderful  property  of  the  polj/pvSy  acknow- 
ledge the  divisibility  of  the  parent  animal ;  while  those,  who  assert  the  spi- 
ritual muhiplicity,  are  at  the  same  time  assertors  of  the  absolute  indiviability 
of  that  which  they  divide. 

After  these  warnings,  then,  which,  I  trust,  have  been  almost  superfluous, 
let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  classification  of  the  mental  phenomena 
without  considering  whether  our  arrangement  be  similar  or  dissimilar  to  that 
of  others.  In  short,  let  us  forget,  as  much  as  possible,  that  any  prior  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  and  think  of  the  phenomena  only.  It  would,  indeed, 
require  more  than  human  vision,  to  comprehend  all  these  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  in  our  gaze  at  once, — 

"  To  Surrey, 
Stretched  out  beneath  ut,  all  the  mazy  tracts 
Of  passion  and  opinion, — like  a  waste 
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Of  sands,  and  flowery  lawns,  and  tangling  Wooda, 
Where  mortals  roam  bewilder'd.*' 

But  there  is  a  mode  of  bringmg  all  this  multitude  of  objects  within  the  qihere 
of  our  narrow  sight,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  expanse  of  landscape  over 
which  the  eye  would  be  long  in  wandering, — ^the  plains,  and  hills,  and  woods, 
and  waterfaUs, — may  be  brought,  by  human  art,  withm  the  compass  of  a 
mirror,  far  less  than  the  smallest  of  the  innumerable  objects  which  it  repre- 
sents. 

The  process  of  gradual  generalizingj  by  which  this  reduction  is  per- 
formed, I  have  already  explained  to  you.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it 

All  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  I  have  ah^ady  frequently  re- 
peated, are  only  the  mind  itself  existing  m  certain  states.  To  these  succes- 
sive states  our  knowledge  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  our  arrangements, 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  we  know,  are  necessarily  limited.  With 
this  simple  word  stcUty  I  use  the  phrase  affection  of  mind  as  synonymous,  to 
express  the  momentary  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be, — ^with  this  difference 
on^,  that  the  word  ajfedion  seems  to  me  better  suited  for  expressing  that 
momentary  feeling,  when  considered  as  an  effect^ — ^tlie  feeling  itself  as  a 
state  of  the  mind,  and  the  relation  which  any  particular  state  of  mind  may 
bear  to  the  preceding  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  be  that  have  in- 
duced it.  Our  states  of  mind,  however,  or  our  affections  of  mind,  are  the 
simplest  terms  which  I  can  use  for  expressing  the  whole  series  of  phenome- 
na of  the  mind  in  all  their  diversity,  as  existing  phenomena,  without  any 
mixture  of  hypothesis,  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  die  successive 
changes  may  be  supposed  to  arise. 

When  we  consider,  then,  the  various  states  or  afiections  of  the  mind, 
which  form  this  series,  one  circumstance  of  difference  must  strike  us,  that 
some  of  them  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,-^-and  some,  as  immediately,  in  consequence  of  certain  pre- 
ceding affections  of  the  mind  itself.  The  one  set,  therefore,  are  obviously 
the  result  of  the  laws  both  of  matter  and  of  mind, — implying,  in  external 
objects,  a  power  of  affecting  the  mind,  as  well  as,  in  the  mind,  a  susceptibi- 
lity of  being  affected  by  them.  The  other  set  result  from  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  mind  itself,  which  has  been  formed  by  its  divine  Author  to  exist  in 
certain  states,  and  to  exist  in  these  in  a  certain  relative  order  of  succession* 
The  affections  of  the  one  class  arise,  because  some  external  object  is  pre- 
sent ; — ^tbe  affections  of  the  other  class  arise,  because  some  previous  change 
in  the  states  of  the  mind  has  taken  place. 

To  illustrate  this  distmction  by  example,  let  us  suppose  ourselves,  in  walk- 
ing across  a  lawn,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  particular  pointy  and  to  perceive 
there  an  oak.  That  is  to  say,  the  presence  of  the  oak,  or  rather  of  the 
light  reflected  from  it,  occasions  a  certain  new  state  of  the  mind,  which  we 
call  a  sensation  of  vision^  an  affection,  which  belongs  to  the  mbd  alone,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  mind,  ofUse^^ 
without  the  presence  of  light,  would  not  have  been  the  subject  The  pecu- 
liar sensation,  therefore,  is  tlie  result  of  the  presence  of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  oak  \  and  we  perceive  it,  because  tne  mind  is  capable  of  being 
affected  by  external  things.  But  this  affection  of  the  mind,  which  has  an 
external  object  for  its  immediate  cause,  is  not  the  only  mental  change  which 
takes  place.     Other  changes  succeed  it,  without  any  other  external  impres- 
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sioD.  We  compare  the  oak  with  some  other  tree  which  we  have  seen  before, 
and  we  are  struck  with  its  superior  magnificence  and  beauty ;-— we  imagine 
how  some  scene  more  familiar  to  us  would  appear,  if  it  were  adorned  with 
this  tree,  and  how  the  scene  before  us  would  appear,  if  it  were  stripped  of 
it; — we  think  of  the  number  of  years,  which  must  have  passed,  since 
the  oak  was  an  acorn  ;— -and  we  moralize,  perhaps,  on  the  changes,  which 
have  taken  place,  in  the  litde  history  of  ourselves  and  our  friends,  and,  still 
more,  on  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms, — and  the  birth  and  decay  of  a  vriiole 
generation  of  mankind, — ^while  it  has  been  silendy  and  regularly  advancing 
to  maturity,  through  the  sunshbe  and  the  storm.  Of  all  the  variety  of  states 
of  the  mind,  which  these  processes  of  thought  involve,  the  only  one,  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  an  external  object  as  its  direct  cause,  is  the  primary  per- 
ception of  the  oak ;  the  rest  have  been  the  result  not  immediately  of  any 
thing  external,  but  of  preceding  states  of  the  mind ; — that  particular  mental 
state,  which  constituted  the  perception  of  the  oak,  being  followed  imme- 
diately by  that  different  state,  which  constituted  the  remembrance  of  some 
tree  observed  before,  and  this  by  that  different  state  which  constituted  the 
comparison  of  the  two ;  and  so  successively,  through  all  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  thought  enumerated.  The  mind,  indeed,  could  not  without  the 
presence  of  the  oak, — ^that  is  to  say,  without  the  presence  of  the  light  which 
the  oak  reflects, — ^have  existed  in  that  state  which  constituted  the  perception 
of  the  oak.  But  as  litde  could  any  external  object,  without  this  primary 
mental  afiection,  have  produced  immediately,  any  of  those  other  states  of  the 
mind,  which  followed  the  perception.  There  is,  thus,  one  obvious  distinc- 
tion of  the  mental  phenomena ;  as  in  relation  to  their  causes,  external  or 
internal ;  and  whatever  other  terms  of  subdivision  it  may  be  necessary  to 
employ,  we  have,  at  least,  one  boundary,  and  know  what  it  is  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  the  external  and  internal  affections  of  the  mind. 

The  first  stage  of  our  generalization,  then,  has  been  the  reduction  of  all 
the  mental  phenomena  to  two  definite  classes,  according  as  the  causes,  or 
immediate  antecedents,  of  our  feelings  are  themselves  mental  or  material. 
Our  next  stage  must  be  the  still  further  reduction  of  these,  by  some  new 
generalizations  of  the  phenomena  of  each  class. 

The  former  of  these  classes, — ^that  of  our  external  affections  of  the  mind, 
— ^is,  indeed,  so  very  simple,  as  to  require  but  little  subdivision.  The  other 
class,  however,  that  of  the  internal  affections  or  statesof  the  mind,— -compre- 
hends so  large  a  proportion  of  the  mental  phenomena,  and  these  so  various, 
that  without  many  subdivisions,  it  would  be  itself  of  litde  aid  to  us  in  our 
arrangement. 

The  first  great  subdivision,  then,  which  I  would  form,  of  the  internal  class, 
is  into  our  intellectual  states  ofmindy  and  our  emotions.  The  latter  of  these 
classes  comprehends  all,  or  nearly  all  the  mental  states,  which  have  been 
classed  by  others,  under  the  head  of  active  powers.  I  prefer,  however,  the 
terhi  emotions^  partly,  because  I  wish  to  avoid  the  phrase  active  powers^ — 
which,  I  own,  appears  to  me  awkward  and  ambiguous,  as  opposed  to  other 
powers,  which  are  not  said  to  be  passive ;  and  pardy,  for  reasons  before 
mentioned,  because  our  intellectual  states  or  energies, — far  from  being  op- 
posed to  our  active  powers, — are,  as  we  have  seen,  essential  elements  of 
their  activi^, — so  essential,  that,  without  them,  these  never  could  have  had 
the  name  of  active ;  and  because  I  wish  to  comprehend,  under  the  term, 
various  states  of  the  mind,  which  cannot,  with  propriety,  in  any  case,  be 
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termed  cidi«£,— such  as  grief,  joy,  astooishmeot, — and  others  which  have 
been  commonlyy  though,  1  think,  inaccurately,  ascribed  to  the  intellectual 
faculties, — such  as  the  feelings  of  beauty  and  sublimity,— feelings,  which  are 
certainly  much  more  analogous  to  our  other  emotions, — to  our  feelings  of 
loye  or  awe, — ^for  example, — than  to  our  mere  remembrances  and  reason- 
ings, or  to  any  other  states  of  mind,  which  can  strictly  be  called  intellectual. 
I  speak  at  present,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  mere  feelings  produced 
by  the  contemplation  of  beatitiful  or  sublime  objects, — not  of  tne  judg- 
ment, which  we  form  of  objects,  as  more  or  less  fit  to  excite  these  feeungs ; 
the  judgment  being  truly  inteUechudy  like  all  our  other  judgments ;  but  being 
at  the  same  time,  as  distinct  from  the  feelings  which  it  measures,  as  any 
other  judgment  from  the  external  or  internal  objects  which  it  conlpares. 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  emotion^  it  is  difficult  to  state  in  any  form 
of  words, — ^for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
to  explain,  what  we  mean  by  the  term  thought,  or  the  terms  sweetness  or 
bitterness.  What  can  be  more  opposite  than  pleasure  and  pain  !  the  real 
distinction  of  which  is  evidently  familiar,  not  to  man  only,  but  to  every  thing 
that  lives ;  and  yet  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  show,  in  what  their  difference 
consists,  or  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  either,  we  should  find  the  task  to  be 
no  ea^  one.  Every  person  understands  what  is  meant  by  an  emotion^  at 
least  as  well,  as  he  understands  what  is  meant  by  any  intellectual  power ;  or, 
if  he  do  not,  it  can  be  explained  to  him,  only  by  stating  the  number  of  feel* 
mgs  to  which  we  give  the  name,  or  the  circumstances  which  induce  them. 
All  of  them,  indeed,  agree  in  thi$  respect,  that  they  imply  peculiar  vividness 
of  feelings,  with  this  important  circumstance,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
vivid  pleasures  and  pains  of  sense, — ^that  they  do  not  rise  immediately  from 
the  presence  of  external  objects,  but  subsequently  to  the  primary  feelings, 
which  we  term  sensations  or  perceptions.  jPerhaps  if  any  definition  of  them 
be  pos^ble,  they  may  be  defined  to  be  vivid  feelings^  arising  immediately 
from  the  consideration  of  objects,  perceived,  or  remembered,  or  imagined,  or 
from  other  prior  emotions.  In  some  cases, — as  in  that  of  the  emotion  which 
beauty  excites, — they  may  succeed  so  rapidly  to  the  primary  perception,  as 
almost  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Yet  we  find  no  great  difficulty  of  analysis,  in 
separating  the  pleasing  effect  of  beauty,  from  the  perception  of  the  mere 
form  and  colour,  and  can  very  readily  imagine  the  same  accurate  perception 
of  these,  without  the  feeling  of  beauty,  as  we  can  imagine  the  same  feeling 
of  beauty  to  accompany  the  perception  of  forms  and  colours  very  different. 

"  Sure  the  rising  sun, 
O'er  the  cerulean  convex  of  the  sea, 
With  equal  brichtneas,  and  with  equal  warmth, 
Might  roll  his  fiery  orb ;  nor  yet  the  soul 
Thus  feel  her  frame  expanded,  and  her  powers 
Exulting  in  the  splendour  she  beholds, 
Like  a  young  conaueror  moving  through  the  pomp 
Of  some  triumphal  day.    When  joined  at  eve, 
Soft  murmuring  streams,  and  ffafes  of  gentlest  breath, 
Melodious  Philomela's  wakefiu  strain 
Attemper,  could  not  man's  discerning  ear, 
Through  all  its  tones,  the  sympathy  pursue  -, 
Nor  yet  this  breath  divine  of  nameless  joy 
Steal  through  his  veins,  and  fan  the  awalcen'd  heart, 
Mild  as  the  breeze,  yet  rapturous  as  the  song  ?"* 

Our  emotions,  then,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  they  seem  most  dhrecdy 

*  Pleaiurea  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  464—478. 
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to  coexist  witli  perception,  are  sdll  easily  distinguishable  from  it ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  when  they  arise  from  the  inieUecttml  states  of  memory,  imagination, 
comparison,  they  are  equally  dbtinguishable  from  what  we  remember^  or 
imaginey  or  compare.  They  form  truly  a  separate  order  of  the  internal 
affections  of  the  mind, — as  distinct  from  tlie  intellectual  phenomena,  as  the 
class,  to  which  they  both  belong,  is  distinguishable  from  the  class  of  external 
affections,  that  arise  immediately  from  the  presence  of  objects  without. 


LECTURE  XVII. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND.— CLASS  I.  EXTERNAL 

STATES.— INTRODUCTORY. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  way,  for 
arranging,  in  certain  classes,  that  almost  inGnite  variety  of  phenomena,  which 
the  mind  exhibits, — ^pointing  out  to  you  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  such  a  clas- 
sification, in  the  case  of  phenomena  so  indefinite  and  fugitive,  as  those  of  the 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  that  generalizing  principle  of  analogy  or  resemblance, 
on  which  every  classification,  whether  of  the  material  or  mental  phenomena, 
must  alike  proceed.  I  then  took  a  slight  view  of  the  primary,  leading  divi- 
sions of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  which  have  met  with  most  general 
adoption, — ^the  very  ancient  division  of  them,  as  of  two  great  departments, 
belonging  to  the  understanding  and  the  iri/2,«— and  the  similar  division  of 
them,  as  referable  to  two  classes  of  powers,  termed  the  intellectual  and  ac- 
tive pou>ers  of  the  mind.  I  explained  to  you  the  reasons,  which  led  me  to 
reject  both  these  divisions,  as  at  once  mcomplete,  from  not  comprehending 
all  the  phenomena,  and  inaccurate,  from  confounding  even  those  phenomena, 
which  diey  may  truly  be  considered  as  comprehendmg. 

After  rejecting  these,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt  some  new  arrange- 
ment, especially  as  we  found  reason  to  believe  that  some  advantage  could 
scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  the  attempt  itself,  even  though  it  should  lail  as  to 
its  great  object ;  and  we,  therefore,  proceeded  to  consider  and  arrange  the 
phenomena,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  should  have 
done,  if  no  arrangement  of  them  had  ever  been  made  before. 

In  thus  considering  them,  the  first  important  distinction  which  occurred  to 
us,  related  to  their  causes,  or  immediate  antecedents,  as  foreign  to  the  mind, 
or  as  belonging  to  the  mind  itself;  a  distinction  too  striking  to  be  neglected 
as  a  ground  of  primary  division.  Whatever  that  may  be,  which  feels  and 
tbbks,  it  has  been  formed  to  be  susceptible  of  certain  changes  of  state,  in 
consequence  of  the  mere  presence  of  external  objects,  or  at  least  of  changes 
produced  in  our  mere  bodily  organs,  which,  themselves,  may  be  considered 
as  external  to  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  susceptible  of  certain  other  chanees  of 
state,  without  any  cause  external  to  itself,  one  state  of  mind  being  the  imme- 
diate result  of  a  former  state  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  those  laws  of  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  He,  who  created  the  immortal  soul 
of  man,  as  a  faint  shadow  of  his  own  eternal  spirit,  has  established  in  the 
constitution  of  our  mental  frame.     In  conformity  with  this  distinction,  we 
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made  our  first  diTision  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  into  its  external  and 
internal  affections ;  the  word  affection  being  used,  by  me,  as  the  simplest 
term  for  expressing  a  mere  change  of  state  mduced,  in  relation  to  the  anfect- 
ing  cause,  or  the  circumstances,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  which  the 
change  was  immediately  preceded. 

The  class  of  internal  affections^ — by  far  the  more  copious  and  various  of 
the  two, — we  divided  into  two  great  orders,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
and  our  emotionsj  words  which  are,  perhaps,  better  understood,  before  any 
definition  is  attempted  of  them,  than  after  it,  but  which  are  sufficiendy  intel- 
ligible without  definition,  and  appear  to  exhaust  completely  the  whole  inter- 
nal afifections  of  the  mind.  We  have  sensations  or  perceptions  of  the 
objects  that  afiect  our  bodily  organs ;  these  I  term  the  sensidve  or  external 
auctions  of  the  mind ;  we  remember  objects — ^we  imagine  them  in  new 
situations— we  compare  their  relations ;  these  mere  conceptions  or  notions 
of  objects  and  their  aualities,  as  elements  of  our  general  knowledge,  are 
what  I  have  termed  the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind  ;  we  are  moved  with 
certain  lively  feelings,  on  the  consideration  of  what  we  thus  perceive,  or 
remember,  or  imagine,  or  compare,  with  feelings,  for  example,  of  beauty,  or 
sublimity,  or  astonishment,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  hope,  or  fear ;  these,  and 
various  other  vivid  feelings,  analogous  to  them,  are  our  emotions. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  consciousness,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  divisions.  To  know  all  our  sen- 
sitive states  or  affections, — all  our  intellectual  states, — and  all  our  emotions, 
is  to  know  all  the  states  or  phenomena  of  the  mind } 

**  Unde  animal  scire  inoipiat,  qoibus  inehoet  oraa 
Prinoipiia  leriem  rerum  tenaemqoe  catenam 
Mnemosyne ;  Ratio  unde,  rudi  sub  pectore  tardnm 
Augeat  imperittm,  et  primum  mortalibui  «gris 
Jra,  dolor,  metuSf  et  cura  nascantur  inanea."* 

It  must  not  be  conceived,  however,  that,  in  dividing  the  class  of  internal 
affections  of  the  mind,  into  the  two  distinct  orders  of  mteUectual  states,  and 
emotions ;  and,  in  speaking  of  our  emotions  as  subsequent  in  their  origin,  I 
wish  to  be  understood,  that  these  never  are  combined,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  that  sense  of  combinadon,  as  applied  to  the  mind,  which  I  have  already 
explained  too  frequendy,  to  need  again  to  define  and  illustrate  it.  On  the 
contrary,  they  very  frequendy  concur ;  but,  in  all  cases  in  which  they  do 
concur,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  distinguish  them  by  reflective  analysis.  The 
emotion  of  pity^  for  example,  mav  continue  in  the  mind,  while  we  are  intel^ 
lectually  planning  means  of  relief,  for  the  sufferers  who  occasioned  it ;  but, 
thoueh  the  pity  and  the  reasoning  coexist,  we  have  little  difiiculty  in  separat- 
ing toem  in  our  reflection.  It  is  the  same  with  all  our  vivid  desires,  which 
not  merely  lead  to  action,  but  accompany  it.  The  sage,  who  in  the  silence 
of  midnight,  continues  still  those  labours  which  the  morning  began,  watching, 
with  sleepless  eye,  the  fate  of  some  experiment,  that  almost  promises  to  place 
within  his  hand  the  invisible  thread,  which  leads  into  the  labyrinths  of  nature, 
or  exploring  those  secrets  of  the  mind  itself,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  is  after- 
wards to  lay  down  rules  of  more  accurate  philosophizing,  and  to  become  the 
legislator  of  all  who  think,  is  not  cheered,  in  his  toils,  merely  by  occasional 
anticipations  of  the  truths  that  await  his  search.     The  pleasure  of  future 

*  Gray  de  Principiis  Cogitandii  Lib,  I.  v.  1 — 5. 
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discovery  is,  as  it  were,  a  constant  light,  that  shines  upon  him  and  warms 
him ;  and,  in  the  very  moments  in  which  he  watches,  and  calculates,  and 
arranges,  there  are  other  principles  of  his  nature,  in  as  lively  exercise  as  his 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  The  warrior,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  he  has  often  led  from  victory  to  victory,  and  which  he  is  leading  again 
to  new  fields  of  conflict,  does  not  think  of  glory  only  in  the  intervals  of  me- 
ditation or  action.  The  passion  which  he  obeys,  is  not  a  mere  inspiring 
genius,  that  occasionally  descends  to  rouse  or  invigorate.  It  is  the  soul  of 
his  continued  existence, — it  marches  with  him,  from  station  to  station, — ^it 
deliberates  with  him  in  his  tent, — ^it  conquers  with  him  in  the  field,— it  thinks 
of  new  successes,  in  the  very  moment  of  vanquishing ;  and,  even  at  night, 
when  his  body  has  yielded  at  last  to  the  influence  of  that  fatigue,  of  which 
it  was  scarcely  conscious,  while  there  was  room  for  any  new  exertion  by 
which  fatigue  could  be  increased,  and  when  all  the  anxieties  of  military  com- 
mand are  slumbering  with  it,  the  passion  that  animates  him,  more  active  still, 
does  not  quit  him  as  he  rests,  but  is  wakeful  in  bis  very  sleep,  bringing  before 
him  dreams,  that  almost  renew  the  tumults  and  the  toils  of  the  day.  Our 
emotions,  then,  may  coexist  with  various  sensations,  remembrances,  reason- 
ings,— in  the  same  manner  as  these  feelings,  sensitive  or  intellectual,  may 
variously  coexist  with  each  other.  But  we  do  not  think  it  less  necessary  to 
class  our  sensations  of  vision  as  difierent  from  our  sensations  of  smell,  and 
our  comparison,  as  itself  diflerent  from  the  separate  sensations  compared, 
because  we  may,  at  the  same  moment,  both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  and  may 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  relative  amount  of  pleasure  which  that  beautiful 
flower  thus  doubly  affi)rds.  In  like  manner,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
and  our  emotions,  are  not  the  less  to  be  considered  as  distinct  classes,  because 
any  vivid  passion  may  continue  to  exist  together  with  those  intellectual  pro- 
cesses of  tnought,  which  it  originally  prompted,  and  which,  after  prompting, 
it  prolongs. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  which  an  emotion  coexists  with  the  results 
of  other  external  or  internal  influences,  it  is  still  easy  to  distinguish  its  subse- 
quence of  the  feelings  that  preceded  it.  Pity,  for  example,  as  in  the  case 
to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  may  coexist  with  a  long  train  of  thoughts, 
that  are  busily  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  most  e&ctually  the 
misery  which  is  pitied ;  but  the  misery  must  have  been  itself  an  object  of  our 
thought,  before  the  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  pity,  could  have  been 
induced.  The  emotion  which  we  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  may 
continue  to  coexist  with  our  mere  perception  of  the  forms  and  cokHiis  of 
bodies ;  but  these  forms  and  colours  must  have  been  perceived  by  us,  before 
the  delightful  emotion  could  have  been  origbally  felt.  In  short,  our  emo- 
tions, though  like  the  warmth  and  radiance,  which  seem  to  accompany  the 
very  presence  of  the  sun,  rather  than  to  flow  fix>m  it — they  may  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  feelings  which  excite  them,  are  yet,  in 
every  instance,  as  truly  secondary  to  these  feelings,  as  the  light  which  beams 
on  us,  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  is  subsequent  to  the  rising  of  the  great 
orb  of  day. 

As  yet,  we  have  advanced  but  a  short  way,  in  our  generalization  of  the 
mental  phenomena :  Though,  as  far  as  we  have  advanced,  our  division 
seems  sufficiendy  distinct  and  comprehensive.  The  mind  is  susceptible  of 
certain  existing  affections,  of  certain  intellectual  modifications  which  arise 
from  these,  and  of  certain  emotions  which  arise  firom  both ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
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is  capable  of  exisdng  in  certain  states,  the  varieties  of  which  correspond 
with  these  particular  designations.  We  see,  we  remember,  or  compare, 
what  we  have  seen,— we  regard  what  we  see,  or  remember,  or  compare,  with 
desire  or  with  aversion ;  and  of  these,  or  of  states  analogous  to  mese,  the 
whole  of  life,  sensitive,  inteUectual,  or  moral,  is  composed.  Every  minute, 
therefore,  of  every  hour,  in  all  its  variety  of  occupation,  is  but  a  portion  of 
this  complicated  tissue.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  for  example,  looking 
down  from  an  eminence,  on  the  prospect  beneath.-— On  one  side  all  is  deso- 
lation,— and  we  see  perhaps,  at  a  little  distance,  some  half*roofless  hovel,  as 
miserable  as  the  waste  immediately  around  it,  which  has  scarcely  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dwelling  for  any  living  tlung,  but  seems  rather,  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  originally  placed  it  there,  as  a  part  of  the  general  sterility  and 
ruggedness.  On  the  other  side,  all  is  plenty  and  magnificence ;— -and  we 
see,  amid  lawns  and  wooded  banks,  a  mansion  as  diflkrent  in  aspect,  as  if 
the  beings  that  inhabited  it  were  of  a  diflerent  race,— which,  as  a  part  of  the 
scene,  where  it  is  placed,  accords  so  harmoniously  with  the  whole,  that, 
without  it,  the  scene  itself  would  appear  incomplete,  and  almost  incongruous, 
as  if  stripped  of  some  essential  charm.  To  view  these  separate  dwellings,  and 
all  the  c4)jects  around  them-*-if  no  other  feeling  arose-^would  be  to  have  a 
series  of  external  or  sensitive  affections  only.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  view  them,  without  the  instant  rise  of  those  intellectual  states  of  mmd 
which  constitute  comparison,  and  of  those  affections  of  another  order,  which 
constitute  the  emotions  of  admiration  and  desire  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  die  emotions  that  are  opposite  to  admiration  and  desire,  together  per- 
haps with  some  of  those  bitter  emotions  which  the  sight  of  misery  makes  in 
every  breast  that  is  not  unworthy  of  so  sacred  an  influence. 

In  this  example,  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions,  have 
foft  their  objects  thmgs  really  existing  without ;  but  the  external  afiections  of 
our  senses,  though  the  most  permanent,  and  usually  the  most  vivid,  and  there- 
fore the  best  remembered,  of  all  the  sources  of  our  internal  feelings,  are  far 
from  being  necessary,  in  every  instance,  to  the  production  of  these.  There 
is  a  constant,  or  almost  constant  succession  of  internal  affections  of  mind,  of 
thoughts,  and  emodons,  following  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  even  though 
we  were  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  a  single  new  sensation, — if  our  animal 
life  could  in  these  circumstances  be  long  protracted,— would  still  preserve  to 
us  also  that  inidlectual  and  moral  existence,  which  is  the  only  life  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  wUhout^  lives 
in  us  within;  and,  in  such  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  now  imagined,  our 
memoiy  would  be  to  us  in  some  measure  every  sense,  which  we  had  lost, 
creating  to  us  again  that  very  world  which  had  vanished  before  us.  If  we 
could  compare  and  k>ve  or  bate  only  thines  actually  present,  we  should  be 
far  from  the  maturity  and  perfection  of  an  mfant's  mind,  and  should  scarcehr 
be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  idiocy,  which,  limited  as  it  is  in  its  range,  still 
comprehends  in  its  litde  sphere  of  foresight  and  memory,  some  few  moments 
at  least  of  the  past,  and  even  a  moment  or  two  of  the  future.  It  is  witii  the 
future  and  with  the  past,  that,  intellectually  and  morally,  we  are  chiefly  con* 
v«rsant.  To  these  nigh  capacities  of  our  being,  the  subjects,  which  can  ex- 
ercise our  powers  and  feelings,  however  distant  in  time  or  place,  are  as  it 
were  everuiitingl^  present j — like  that  mysterious  eternal  notir,  of  which  theo- 
logians  speak^— in  wUch  past,  present,  and  fiiture  are  conndered,  as,  in 
every  moment  of  every  age,  alike  visiUe  to  the  omniscieiit  glance  of  the 
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Divflritf.  We  love  the  Tirtues,  of  which  we  read,  with  the  same  Mit  of 
eitiotioiii  with  which  we  love  the  virtues  that  are  mingling  with  U6  in  the  pre* 
sent  hour.  The  patriot  of  the  moat  remote  age,— of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
but  the  historical  tale,  of  his  voluntary  perils  or  suiSerings,  in  some  generous 
oanse,-^  like  the  friend  of  our  familiar  intercourse ;  and  the  sacrifiees,  that 
wrought  the  happiness  of  millions  of  beings,  who  are  now  not  merely  un- 
known to  us,  but  of  whom  not  a  single  name  is  remembered  on  the  earth, 
awake  a  sort  of  veneration,  that  is  almost  combined  with  gratitude,  as  if  we 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  personal  deliverer.  It  is  the  same  with  absolute  mi* 
reality  J  nor  merely  with  that  which  no  longer  exists,  but  with  that  which  never 
bad  existence.  We  are  struck  witli  the  beauty  of  what  we  only  imagine,  in 
the  same  manner,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  same  liveliness  of  feeling,  as 
we  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  external  things.  Our  emotions  then, 
however  dependent  they  may  have  been  originally,  are  now  no  longer 
dependent  on  these  external  things.  They  may  arise,  from  memory  or  itna* 
gination,  as  readily  as  from  perception ;  but  when  they  arise  from  raemoiy 
or  imagination,  they  are  as  truly  distinguishable  from  what  we  remember  and 
imagine,  as  they  are  distinguishable  from  our  perceptions  of  mere  forms  and 
colours  and  other  sensible  qualities,  when  they  arise  from  what  we  perceive. 
To  have  arranged  all  the  varieties  of  feelings  of  which  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible, in  the  diree  great  divisions  to  which  our  arrangement  as  yet  has  ex- 
tended,— though  it  is  unquestionably  to  have  made  some  advance  in  our 
generalization, — ^is  yet  to  have  made  only  a  small  part  of  the  necessary 
progress ;  since  each  of  these  three  orders  comprehends  almost  innumerable 
phenomena,  which  require  the  aid  of  more  minute  division.  In  the  class  of 
our  external  affections,  indeed,  this  subdivirion  is  very  simple  and  easy ; 
since  our  separate  organs  of  sense  furnish,  of  themselves,  a  very  evident 
ground  of  distinction.  But  the  two  orders  of  our  internal  afiections  have  no 
such  obvious  and  tangible  distinction,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  their  subdivi- 
sions. They  admit,  however,— as  I  trust  we  shall  find,— of  distinctions, 
which,  though  not  equally  obviousj  are  almost  equally  definite,  and  require 
only  a  very  little  reflection,  to  be  understood  as  clearly,  as  the  organic  rela- 
tion^, according  to  which  we  distbguish  our  sensations  of  sound,  or  smell,  or 
sight.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  proceed,  at  present,  to  the  consi- 
deration of  these  subdivisions ;  since  the  nature  of  the  more  minute  arrange- 
ment will,  I  conceive,  be  better  understood,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  each 
separate  order  fully,  than  they  could  be  now,  by  the  mere  enumeration  of  a 
few  names,  of  the  propriety  of  which,  as  mere  names,  and,  still  more  o^  the 
propriety  of  the  arrangement  which  they  involve,  you  could  not  be  expected 
to  lorm  any  accurate  judgment,  without  a  fuller  elucidation. 

All  which  I  must  request  you,  then,  at  present,  to  keep  in  remembrance, 
is  the  ftimary  division,  which  we  have  made,  of  the  different  states  of  the 
mind  into  two  great  classes,  and  the  secondary  division  which  we  have  made 
of  one  of  these  classes,  into  its  two  very  comprehensive  orders.-^You  will 
remember,  then,  that  the  various  affections,  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible, 
are  either  ext^mal^  as  they  arise  fit>m  causes  without  the  mind,  or  internal^ 
*  as  they  arise  from  previous  states,  of  the  mind  itself; — ^that  of  these  inter- 
nal affections,  some  are  mere  conceptions  or  notions  of  former  feelings,  or  of 
objects  and  of  the  qualities  or  relations  of  objects,  as  remembered  or  va- 
riously combined  or  compared, — ^results  of  different  susceptibilities  of  our 
intellectual  constitution,  to  which  different  names  have  been  given,  conception. 
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meoNMy,  kMgiiifttioii,  ab$trictioB,  reason,  and  other  aynoayaious  tem»  ;— 
tbat  these  internal  afieetioos  or  states  of  the  mind,  wUch  I  have  deoomi* 
Dated  its  intetlectual  states,  are  distinctly  separable,  in  our  reflective  analysis, 
from  certain  vivid  feelings,  th^t  may  arise  instantly  in  the  mind,  on  the  ccoir 
siderttion  of  these  mere  inteliectual  results,  or  on  the  perception  of  object^ 
without,— feelings  of  admiration,  love,  desire,  and  various  odier  analogous,  or 
opposite  states  of  the  mind  ;^-but  that  there  is  such  an  cMrder  of  vivid  feel* 
ings,  which  arise,  in  many  cases,  on  the  mere  consideration  of  what  we  per- 
ceive or  remember,  or  imi^ine,  or  compare,  and  that  this  order  is  what  I 
wish  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  efnotioM. 

Accordina  to  this  division,  therefore,  of  the  mental  phenomena,  into  thqae 
which  are  of  external  and  those  which  are  of  internal  origio,  and  the  subdi*- 
vision  which  we  have  made  of  this  latter  class,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider, 
6r8t,  The  external  powers  or  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  ;  3dly,  The  intel- 
lectual powers  or  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  ;  and  3d)y,  Its  susceptibilities 
of  eesotion,-*^gittning  with  that  ckss,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  sup* 
pose  to  be  first,  in  the  actual  order  of  developement, — the  powers  or  sus^ 
ceptibilities  of  the  mind,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  its  own  bodily  oreans. 

Certain  states  of  our  bodily  oi^ans  are  directiy  foUowed  by  certam  states 
or  ai»ctions  of  our  mind ;— certain  states  or  affections  of  our  mind  are  di- 
rectiy followed  by  certain  states  of  our  bodily  organs.  The  nerve  of  sight, 
for  example,  is  affected  in  a  certain  manner ;  vision,  which  is  an  a£bction  or 
state  of  the  mind,  is  its  consequence.  I  will  to  move  my  band ;  the  hand 
obeys  my  will,  so  rapidly,  that  the  motion,  though  truly  subsequent,  seenM 
almost  to  accompany  my  volition,  rather  than  to  folbw  it.  In  confomuly 
with  the  definitions  before  given  of  power  and  susceptibility,  the  one  as  im- 
plying  a  reference  to  something  consequent,  the  other  a  reference  to  some- 
thing antecedent,  I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  the  sensation  which  follows 
the  presence  of  an  external  object  as  indicating  a  mental  susoeptibili^  of 
Jbeing  so  afiected  ;«-the  production  of  muscular  motion  by  the  will,  as  indi- 
cating a  mental  power.  But  the  terms  are  of  less  coosequence,  if  you 
understand,  fully  the  distinction  that  is  implied  in  them  ;  and  you  may  be 
allowed  still,  in  eomplianee  with  the  general  language,  to  speak  of  the  power 
or  faeuky  of  sensatbn  or  perception,  if  you  mean  nothing  more,  as  often  as 
you  use  these  ternts,  than  that  the  mind  is  affected  m  a  certain  manner,  and, 
therefore,  must  have  had  a  previous  susceptibility  of  being  thus  aflfocted 
whenever  certain  changes  have  previously  taken,  place  in  that  nervous  sys- 
tem with  which  it  is  connected. 

In  considering  the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  I  comprehend,  under  itt 
external  affections,  all  those  phraomena  or  states  of  the  mind  which  are 
oommoniy  termed  9en$aiians;  together  with  all  our  internal  organic  feelings  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  that  arise  from  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  much  as  our 
other  sensations.  Many  of  these  are  commonly  ranked  under  another  head, 
that  of  a/»pelt<s^,— su6h  as  hunger,  thirst,  the  desire  of  repose,  or  of  cbanfa. 
of  muscubr  position,  which  arises  from  long  continued  exertion  ;  the  oppres- 
sive anxiety,  which  arises  from  impeded  respiration,  and  various  other  dis- 
eases, arising  from  bodily  uneasbess.  But  these  appetites  evidendy  admit 
of  being  analysed  into  two  distinct  eiements,-^a  pain  of  a  peculiar  opeoievi 
and  a  subsequent  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain, — states  ot  mind, 
of  which  one  may  immediately  succeed  the  other ;  but  which  are,  uoques- 
tiooably,  as  different  in  themselves,  as  if  no  such  succession  took  place,- 
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diftreot  as  the  fdeasure  of  music  is  from  the  mere  desire  of  enjqjrmg  it  again, 
or  as  the  pain  of  excesave  heat,  in  fouming,  from  the  subsequent  desve  of 
coobess.  The  pain,  which  is  one  element  of  the  appetite,  is  an  eactemal 
uffecAoa  of  the  mind,  to  be  classed  with  our  other  sen8ations,---the  succeed- 
ing de»re,  which  is  another  element  of  it,  is  an  internal  affection  of  the 
mind,  to  be  classed  with  our  other  emotions  of  desu*e.  We  mi^  have  feh 
the  same  pain  of  hunger,  though  we  bad  not  been  aware,  that  it  arose  from 
want  of  food,  and  consequendy  could  not  have  felt  any  desire  of  food,  but 
merely  the  general  desire  of  relief  which  attends  every  disagreeable  sensa- 
tion. We  might  have  felt  the  same  uneasiness,  which  we  term  thirst,  though 
we  bad  not  been  aware  that  it  would  be  relieved  by  a  draught  of  any  beve- 
rajge, — and  the  same  pain  of  impeded  respiration  or  fatigue,  though  nature 
had  not  led  us  instinctively,  in  the  one  case  to  perform  the  muscular  actions 
necessary  for  expiration  and  inspiration ;  in  the  other,  to  change  our  posture, 
and  thus  give  repose  to  the  wearied  limbs.  Whatever  be  the  organic  states, 
which  occasion  these  pamful  feelings,  that  are  elementary  in  our  appetites, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that>some  organic  auctions  precede  them,  as  truly  as 
some  afiection  of  an  external  organ  precedes  the  pam  of  a  bum,  or  the 
painful  temporary  blindness,  when  we' are  dazzled  with  excessive  light.  And 
though,  in  the  case  of  the  appetite,  we  may  give  the  same  name  to  the  pain, 
and  to  the  desire  of  that  which  is  to  relieve  the  pain ;  or  rather,  may  give 
one  name  to  the  comlrination  of  the  two  feelings, — ^which  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  where  the  two  feelings  are  so  universally  and  so  imnaediately  sue- 
-oes8ive,--4his  errcM*,  or  rather  this  mere  abbreviation  of  language,  is  no  reason 
that  we  should  consider  the  elementary  pain  itself,  as  dtfierent,  in  kind,  from 
our  other  pains,  that  have  not  merely  half  a  term  to  express  them,  but  a 
whole  undivided  word  of  their  own.  The  pain,  of  which  the  appetite  desires 
the  relief,  is  a  sensaiumj  as  much  as  any  otiier  internal  bodily  pain  which  we 
feel, — a  state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  arising,  immediately  aod  solely,  from 
a  state  or  ai&ction  of  the  body,— which  is  the  only  definiticm  that  can  be 
given  of  a  sensation. 

The  pain  of  hung^  and  tliirst,  then,  and,  in  general,  every  internal  pain 
arising  trom  a  state  of  the  bodily  organs,-— and  distinct  from  the  subsequent 
desires  which  they  OGcasion,-^are  as  truly  sensations^  as  any  other  sensations ; 
and  the  desires  that  follow  these  particular  sensations,  are  as  truly  desires^  as 
any  other  desires  of  which  we  have  the  consciousness.  We  may,  indeed,  if 
we  resolve  to  invent  a  new  name  for  those  particular  desires,  that  terminate 
immediately  in  the  relief  of  bodily  pain,  or  the  producticm  of  bodily  pleasure, 
give  to  such  desires  the  name  of  appetites  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  verv  simple 
analysis  only,  that  is  necessary  to  separate,  from  the  desire  of  relief,  the 
feeling  of  the  pain  which  we  wish  to  be  relieved  ;  since  it  is  very,  evident, 
that  the  pain  must  have  existed  primarily  brfore  any  such  desire  could  be  felt. 

That  the  various  species  o{  tineasinessj  which  are  elementary  parts  of  our 
appetites,  recur,  at  intervals,  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of  regularity, 
does  not  aher  their  nature,  when  they  dotecutf  so  as  to  render  a  peculiar 
arrangement  necessary  for  including  them.'  The  mental  'states,  which  con- 
stitute the  uneasiness  that  is  felt,  recur  thus  at  intervals,  not  from  any  thing 
peculiar  in  the  mind  itself,  the  phenomena  of  which  alone  we  are  consider- 
ing, because  the  body  is  only  at  intervals  in  the  state,  wlrieh  precedes  or 
induces  those  peculiar  mental  affections.  If,  instead  of  the  ttoo  or  ihtre 
periods,  at  which  the  appetite  of  hunger  recurs,  the  nervous  system  were, 
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one  hundred  times  in  the  day,  at  intervak  the  most  irregular,  in  that  state, 
which  is  immediatdy  folbwed  l>y  the  feeline  of  hunger,  the  painful  feeKng, — 
and  the  consequent  desire  of  food,  which  has  been  found  to  reKeve  it, — 
would  of  course  be  felt  one  hundred  times  in  the  dayv  The  regularity, 
therefone,  of  the  recurrence  of  thb  state  of  the  nerves,  is  a  phenomenon, 
which  bdoi^  to  the  consideration  of  the  pliysidogist  of  the  boojfj  not  of  the 
physidogist  of  the  mtW,  whose  immediate  oSce  is  finished,  when  he  can 
trace  any  particular  feeling  of  the  mind  to  some  afiection  of  our  organic 
frame,  as  its  invariable  antecedent ;  and  who  knowing,  therefore,  that  the 
fediD^  of  pain  in  any  of  our  appetites,  is  the  effect  or  result  of  some  oiganic 
aflfection,  is  not  surprised  that  it  should  not  recur,  when  that  organic  afiection 
has  not  previously  taken  place,— any  more  than  he  is  surprised  that  we  do 
not  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  roses  or  violets,  when  there  are  no  particles  of 
odour  to  be  inhaled  by  us ;  or  do  not  listen  to  songs  and  choral  harmonies, 
when  there  is  no  vibration  to  be  transmitted  to  the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  at 
certain  regular  perknls,  that  the  full  light  of  day,  and  the  twilight  of  noming 
and  evening,  are  perceived  by  us.  &ut  we  do  not  think  it  necessary,  on 
this  account,  to  give  any  peculiar  name  to  these  visual  perceptions,  to  distin- 
guisb  them  from  others  less  regular,  because  we  know,  that  the  reason  of  the 
periodic  recurrence  of  these  perceptions,  is  that  the  various  degrees  of  sun- 
shine, which  produce  them,  exist  only  at  such  intervals.  We  aie  Mmgfyj 
when  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  in  a  certain  state ;  we  perceive  the  sun, 
when  the  organ  of  vision  is  in  a  certain  state.  It  is  as  litde  wonderful,  that 
we  should  not  have  the  feeling  of  hunger,  except  when  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  are  in  this  state,  as  that  we  should  not  have  the  perceptkxi  of  the 
meridian  sun,  when  the  sun  itself  is  beneath  our  horizon. 

Since  the  mere  pains  of  appetite,  however,  most  important  as  they  truly 
are,  for  the  ends  which  they  immediately  answer,  are  yet  of  little  importance 
in  relatioa  to  our  general  knowledge,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  them  at 
length.  But  I  cannot  quit  the  ciMisideration  of  them,  without  remarking 
that  admirable  provision  which  the  gracious  Author  of  Nature  has  made  by 
them,  for  the  preservatkm  not  of  our  being  merely,  but  of  our  wdlrbeing — 
of  that  health  and  vigour,  without  which,  a  frail  and  feveridi  existence,  at 
least  in  its  relation  to  this  earthly  scene,  would  be  of  little  value.  The 
daily  waste  of  the  body  requires  daily  supply  to  compensate  it ;  and  if  this 
supply  be  neglected,  or  be  inadequate— or,  on  the  other  hand,  U*  it  be  inor- 
dinately great,  diuoie  is  the  necessary  consequence.  To  preserve  the  me- 
dium^  therefore,  or  at  least  to  prevent  any  very  great  deviation  from  it,  £e, 
who  planned  our  feelings  and  faculties  as  well  as  our  bodily  firame,  has  made 
it  painful  for  us  to  omit  what  b  so  important  tp  life ;  and  painful  also  to  pro- 
k>ng  the  supply  in  any  great  proportion,  after  the  demands  of  nature  have 
been  adequately  satisfied.  U  food  had  afibrded  gratification  only  as  relievinc 
the  pain  of  hunger,  these  natural  boundariesof  appetite  would  hxve  requireu 
no  aid  from  moral  or  phif$ical  lessons  of  temperances^  But  the  indulgence 
of  nature,  in  conferring  on  us  tlie  sense  of  taste,  and  making  food  a  luxury 
as  well  as^  relief,  we  abuse,  as  we  abuse  her  other  kindnesses.  The  plea* 
sures  of  this  most  intemperate  of  senses,  may  lead,  in  some  degree,  heyani 
the  due  point  of  supply,  the  greater  number  of  mankind ;  and  may  drive,  to 
excesses  mcH^e  injurious,  all  those  herds  of  unthinking  sensualists  who  prefer 
the  sickly  enjoyment  of  an  hour,  to  the  health  and  virtue,  and  intelleetual  as 
well  as  physical  comfort,  of  more  frugal  repasts.     Yet  even  to  them,  nature 
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poiDts  out  in  the  feeling  of  satiety,  where  intemperance  begins,  <a  where  it 
nas  already  begun ;  and  if  they  persist,  notwithstanding  this  feeling,  how 
much  more  would  they  be  in  danger  of  over*loading  the  powers  of  life,  if 
there  had  been  no  such  feeling  of  growing  uneasiness,  to  suppress  the  avidity 
of  insatiable  indulgence. 

'^  Though  a  man  knew,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  '^  that  his  life  must  be  supported 
by  eating,  reason  could 'not  direct  him  when  to  eat,  or  what;  how  mucfa,  or 
how  often.  In  all  these  things,  appetite  is  a  much  better  guide  than  reason. 
Were  reason  only  tb  direct  us  in  this  matter,  its  calm  voice  would  often  be 
drowned  in  the  hurry  of  business,  or  the  charms  of  amusement.  But  the 
voice  of  appetite  rises  gradually,  and,  at  last,  becomes  loud  enough  to  call 
off  our  attention  from  any  other  emplojrment."^ 

If  indeed,  the  necessary  supply  were  long  neglected,  the  morbid  state  of 
the  body  which  would  ensue,  though  no  pain  oi  actual  hunger  were  to  be 
felt,  would  convince,  at  last,  tlie  su^rer  of  his  folly.  «But  the  proridence 
of  our  Gracious  Creator,  has  not  trusted  the  existence  of  man  to  the  danger* 
ous  admonition  of  so  rough  a  monitor,  which  might,  perhaps,  bring  his  folly 
before  him  only  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  wise.  The  pain  of  hunger — 
that  short  disease,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  which  it  is  in  our  power  so  speed- 
ily to  cure,  prevents  diseases  that  more  truly  deserve  the  name.  Between 
satiety  on  one  side,  and  xjotmt  on  the  other,  the  stream  of  health  flows 
tranquilly  along,  which,  but  for  these  boundaries,  would  speedily  waste  and 
disappear;  as  the  most  magnificent  river,  which,  if  dispersed  over  a  bound- 
less plain,  would  flow  almost  into  nothing,  owes  its  abundance  and  majestic 
beauty  to  the  very  hank$  that  seem  to  confine  its  waters  within  too  narrow 
a  channel. 

Besides  diose  particular  feelings  of  bodily  uneasiness,  which,  as  attended 
with  desire,  constitute  our  appetites,  tliere  are  other  afifections  of  the  same 
class,  which,  though  not  usually  ranked  with  our  external  sensations  or  per- 
ceptions, because  we  find  it  difficult  to  ascribe  them  to  any  k)cal  organ,  are 
vDOuestioDably  to  be  arranged  under  the  same  head ;  since  they  are  feelings 
which  arise,  as  immediately  and  direcdy  from  a  certain  state  of  a  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  as  any  of  the  feelings  which  we  more  commonhr  ascribe 
to  external  sense.  Of  this  kind  is  that  muscular  pleasure  of  alacrity  in 
action,  vriiich  forms  so  great  a  part  of  the  delight  of  the  young  of  every 
species  of  living  beings,  and  which  is  felt,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  every 
period  of  life,  even  the  most  advanced ;  or  which,  when  it  ceases  in  age, 
only  gives  place  to  another  species  of  rauscufau*  pleasure — that  which  consti- 
tutes the  pleasure  of  ease — ^the  same  species  ot  feeling,  which  doubles,  to 
every  one,  the  delteht  of  exercise,  by  sweetening  the  repoae  to  which  it 
leadsy  and  thus  maxing  it  indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

In  treating  of  yAal  have  been  termed  the  acquired  percepiUmi  of  vinon^ 
which  are  truly  what  eive  to  visbn  its  range  of  power,  and  without  which 
the  mere  perception  of  colour  would  be  of  little  more  value  than  any  other 
of  the  simplest  of  our  sensations,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
to  you  some  most  important  purposes,  to  which  our  muscular  feelings  are 
bstrumental ;  and  in  the  nicer  andysis  which  I  am  inclined  to  make  of  the 
perceptions  commonly  ascribed  to  touch, — if  my  analysis  be  accurate^— we 
shall  find  them  operating  at  least  as  powerfully.    At  present,  however,  1 

*  On  the  Active  Powem,  Ewey  III.  c.  1. 
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speak  of  them  merely  as  sources  of  animal  pleasure  or  pain,  of  pleasure 
daring  moderate  exercise  and  repose,  and  of  pain  during  morbid  lassitude, 
or  the  fatigue  of  oppression  and  unremitted  labour. 

The  pleasure  which  attends  good  heakh,  and  which  is  certainly  more  than 
mere  freedom  from  pain,  is  a  pleasure  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
however,  which,  like  every  otner  long  continued  bodily  pleasure,  we  may 
suppose  to  be  diminished  by  habitual  enjoyment ;  and  it  is  therefore,  chiefly, 
on  recovery  from  sickness,  when  tlie  habit  has  been  long  broken  by  feelings 
of  an  opposite  kind,  that  we  recognise  what  it  must  originally  have  been ;  if, 
indeed,  it  be  in  our  power  to  separate,  completely,  the  mere  animal  pleasure 
from  those  mingling  reflecting  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  past  pain,  and  the  expectation  of  future  delight.  To  those  amone  you, 
who  know  what  it  is  to  have  risen  from  the  bng  captivity  of  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness, I  need  not  say,  that  eveiy  function  is,  in  this  case,  more  than  mere 
vigour ;  it  is  a  happiness,  but  to  breathe  and  to  move ;  and  not  every  limb 
merely,  but  almost  every  fibre  of  every  limb,  has  its  separate  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. ^  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  breathe  the  fresh  air !"  said  Count 
Stniensee,  on  quitting  his  dungeon,  though  he  was  quitting  it  only  to  be  led 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  feh 
much  more  than  the  mere  animal  delight. 

''  He  does  not  feorn  it,  who,  imprisoaed  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dangeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours  dank 
And  clammy  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred. 
Escapes  at  fast  to  liberty  and  light ; 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthAil  hue ; 
His  eye  reluraines  its  eztinguish'd  fires ; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — ^is  wing'd  with  joy, 
And  riota  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze/** 

4 

On  these  mere  animal  gratificatioiis,  however,  I  need  not  dwell  any  longer. 
There  is  much  more  to  interest  our  curiosity,  in  the  sensations  and  percep- 
tions which  more  frequently  go  under  those  names;  to  the  consideration  of 
which  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XVm. 

ON   THE  MORE  DEFINITE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND   IN 

GENERAL. 

Iff  my  Lecture  yesterday,  after  some  further  eluoidation  of  the  triple  di- 
vision  which  we  formed  of  the  mental  phenomena,  as  external  or  sensitive 
affections  of  the  mind,  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,— emotions,-— I  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  first  of  these  divisions,  of  which  the  characteristic 
distinction  is,  that  the  phenomena  included  in  it  have  their  causes  or  imme* 
diate  antecedents  external  to  the  mind  itself.  In  this  division,  I  compre- 
hended, together  with  the  feelings  which  are  universally  ascribed  to  certain 
organs  of  sense,  many  feelings,  which,  though  unquestionably  originating  in 

*  Cowpar'e  Taak,  book  i. 
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states  of  our  bodily  oi^aos,  as  much  as  our  odier  sensations,  are  yet  com- 
monly ranked  as  a  dil&rent  order — such  as  our  various  appetites,  or  rather 
that  elementary  uneasiness  which  is  only  a  part,  but  still  an  essential  part 
of  our  appetites,  and  which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  mere  desire, 
which  is  the  other  element ;  since,  however  rapid  the  succession  of  them 
may  be,  we  are  yet  conscious  of  them  as  successive.  The  particular  unea- 
siness, it  is  evident,  must  have  been  felt  as  a  sensation  before  the  desire  of 
that  which  is  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  could  have  arisen.  To  the  same 
class,  too,  I  referred  the  various  organic  feelings,  which  constitute  the  animal 
pleasure  of  good  health,  when  every  corporeal  function  is  exercised  in  just 
degree  ;  and  in  a  particular  manner,  our  mttsetdar  feelings,  whether  of  mere 
general  lassitude  or  alacrity ;  or  those  fainter  differences  of  feelings  which 
arise  in  our  various  motions  and  attitudes,  from  the  different  muscles  that  are 
exercised,  or  from  the  greater  or  less  contraction  of  the  same  muscles. 
These  muscular  feelings,  though  they  may  be  almost  unnoticed  bv  us  during 
the  influence  of  stronger  sensations,  are  yet  sufficiently  powerful,  when  we 
attend  to  them,  to  render  us,  independentlv  of  sight  and  touch,  in  a  great 
measure  sensible  of  the  position  of  our  body  in  general,  and  of  its  various 
parts;  and  comparatively  indistinct  as  they  are,  they  become, — in  many 
cases,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  for  example,  and  equally  too, 
as  I  conceive,  in  various  other  instances,  in  which  litde  attention  has  been 
paid  to  them  by  philosophers, — elements  of  some  of  the  nicest  and  most  ac- 
curate judgments  which  we  form. 

It  is,  liowever,  to  that  widest  and  most  important  order  of  our  external 
aflfections,  which  comprehends  the  feelings  more  commonly  termed  sensations^ 
and  universally  ascribed  to  particular  organs  of  sense,  that  we  have  now  to 
proceed.  In  these,  we  find  the  rude  elements  of  all  our  knowledge,  the 
materials  on  which  the  mind  is  ever  operating,  and  without  which,  it  seems 
to  us  almost  impots^ble  to  conceive  that  it  coidd  ever  have  operated  at  all, 
or  could,  even  in  its  absolute  inactivity,  have  been  conscious  ot  its  own  inert 
existence.- 

This  order  of  our  external  feelings  comprehends  all  those  states  of  mind, 
however  various  they  may  be,  which  immediatelv  succeed  the  changes  of 
state,  produced,  in  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  by  the  presence  of  certain 
external  bodies.  The  mental  affections  are  themselves, — as  I  have  said, — 
commonly  termed  sensations  ;  but  we  have  no  verb,  in  our  language,  which 
exactly  denotes  what  is  expressed  in  the  substantive  noun.  To  feu  is,  in  its 
two  senses,  either  much  more  limited  or  much  more  general,  being  confined, 
in  its  restricted  meaning,  to  the  sensations  of  one  organ,  that  of  touch, — ^and 
as  a  more  general  word,  being  applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  our  conscious- 
ness, as  much  as  to  those  particular  varieties,  which  are  immediately  succes- 
sive to  the  affections  of  our  organs  of  sense.  We  are  said,  in  this  wider  use 
of  the  term,  to  feel  indignation,  love,  surprise,  as  readily  as  we  are  said  to 
feel  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  or  the  coldness  of  snow. 

In  defining  our  sensations,  to  be  those  mental  afiections,  which  are  imme- 
diately successive  to  certain  organic  afiections,  produced  by  the  action  of 
external  things,  it  is  very  evident  that  I  have  made  two  assumptions, — first 
of  the  existence  of  external  things,  that  affect  our  organs  of  sense  ;  and  se- 
condly of  organs  of  sense,  that  are  affected  by  external  things ; — unless,  in- 
deed, the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  organs  'of  sense  be  considered — as 
in  phik)sophic  truth  it  unquestionably  is— only  another  form  of  the  assump- 
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tion  of  the  existence  of  external  things,  since,  in  relation  to  the  sentient 
mind,  the  organs  thus  supposed  to  exist,  are,  in  strictness  of  language,  ejOer^ 
nal,  as  much  as  the  .objects  supposed  to  act  upon  them.  All  of  which  we 
are  truly  conscious,  in  sensation,  is  the  mental  aflSsctioo,  the  last  link  of  the 
series  in  the  supposed  process ;  what  we  term  our  perceptions  of  organs  of 
sense,  or  of  other  external  things  that  act  upon  these— our  ideas,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  brain  or  an  eye,  a  house  or  a  mountain,  being  as  truly  states  of  our 
own  percipient  mind,  and  nothins  but  states  of  our  own  mind,  as  our  feeling 
of  py  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear,  Tove  or  hate, — ^to  which  we  never  thmk  of 
giving  an  existence^  nor  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  existence,  out  of 
ourselves.  By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  however,  or  by  the  influ- 
ence of  associations  as  irresistible  as  intuition  itself,^t  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  feel  this  essential  reality  in  the  causes  of  one  set  of  our  mental  aflfec- 
tions,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascribe  it  to  another 
set.  The  brain,  the  eye,  the  house,  the  mountain,  we  believe,  and  cannot 
but  believe,  to  have  external  existence,  independent  of  our  own ;  tlie  Joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hate,  we  believe,  and  cannot  but  beheve,  to 
be  merely  states  of  our  own  mind,  occasioned  by  other  former  states  of  mind, 
and  dependent,  therefore,  for  their  continuance,  on  our  own  continued  ex- 
istence only.  Even  in  our  wildest  dreams, — in  which  we  imagine  all  things 
that  are  possible,  and  almost  all  things  which  are  impossible ;  we  never  con- 
sider our  joy  or  sorrow,  as  directly  indicative  of  any  thing  separate  from 
ourselves,  and  independent  of  us, 

'*  While  o'er  our  limbs  sleep's  sofl  dominion  spread, 
What  tho'  our  sool  fantastic  measures  trod, 
O'er  fairy  fieJda ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cuff,-- or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain ;" 

it  was  stiU  only  the  cli^  the  wood,  the  pool,  which  we  considered  as  exUr^ 
fud:  the  Borrow  with  which  we  mourned  along  our  gloomy  track,  the  pain, 
with  which  we  swam  the  turbid  water,  the  horror  which  we  felt  at  the  antic 
shapes,  with  which  we  mingled  in  the  ghosdy  dance,  were  felt  to  be  wholly 
in  oursdveSf  and  constituted,  while  they  lasted,  the  very  feeling  of  our  own 
existence. — ^The  belief  of  an  external  worid  is,  however,  to  come  afterwards 
under  our  full  examination  : — ^It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  know,  that 
in  the  period  after  infancy,  to  which  alone  our  memory  extends,  we  are  led, 
irresistibly,  to  believe  in  it ;  and  that  the  belief  of  it,  therefore,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  have  originated  in  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  our  infancy,  is 
now,  when  those  perceptions  are  mature,  so  completely  beyond  the  power 
of  argument  to  overcome,  that  it  exists,  as  strongly,  in  those  who  reason 
against  it,  as  in  those  who  reason  for  it ; — ^that  the  reference  to  a  direct  ex- 
ternal cause,  however,  does  not  accompany  every  feeling  of  our  mind,  but  is 
confined  to  a  certain  number  of  that  long  succession  of  feelings,  which  forms 
the  varied  consciousness  of  our  life, — and  that  the  feelings,  with. respect  to 
which  this  reference  is  made,  are  the  class  of  sensations,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  this  reference,  have  commonly  been  disftinguished  by  the  name 
of  perceptions.  That  we  have  no  perfect  evidence  of  the  external  existence 
thus  ascribed  by  us, — independently  of  our  own  irresistible  belief  of  it,  may 
\>e  allowed  to  the  sceptic ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid  on  the  subject,  as 
Vol.  I.  23 
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fin:  as  be  proceeds  beyond  tbe  assertion  of  tbis  irresistible  bdief,  and  atl^Bpis, 
what  bas  been  commonly  regarded  as  a  confutation  of  tbe  scepticism  on  this 
pcMOt,— by  representing  it  as  proceeding  on  a  mistake,  with  respect  to  die 
nature  of  our  ideas,-— is  itBdf,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nugatory  and  fal- 
lacious. But  still,  notwithstanding  tbe  errors  of  philosophers  with  respect  to 
it,  tbe  belief  itself  is,  in  tbe  circumstances  in  which  we  now  exist,  so  truly  a 
part  of  our  constitution,  that  to  contend  against  it  in  argument  would  be  to 
admit  its  validity,  since  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  one 
whom  we  are  fairly  undertaking  to  instruct  or  to  confute. 

In  what  circumstance  tbe  intuitive  belief, — ^if,  as  I  have  said,  the  belief  be 
in  any  case  intuitive,— arises :  or  rather,  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases, 
in  which  tbe  reference  seems  primary  and  immediate,  it  is,  more  probably, 
tbe  effect  of  secondary  associations  transferred  from  sense  to  sense,  will  ap* 

Ear  better  after  tbe  minute  analysis  on  which  we  are  to  enter,  of  the  dif- 
*ent  tribes  of  our  sensations. 

In  referring  to  the  particular  class  of  sensations,  and  consequently  to  an 
tmiemal  caiae,  a  certain  number  only  of  the  affections  of  our  mind,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  proceed  noi0,  in  tbe  mature  state  of  our  knowledge, 
with  more  accuracy  than  we  could  have  attained  in  that  early  period  of  life, 
when  our  original  feelings  were  more  reoent.  We  have  now  a  clearer  and 
more  definite  belief  of  an  external  world,  and  of  objects  of  sensations  sepa- 
NUe  from  our  sensations  themselves ;  without  which  general  belief,  previously 
obtained,  we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  external  organic  cause  many 
of  our  feelings,  which  we  now  ascribe  to  one— our  sensations  of  sound  and 
fragrance,  for  example,— ^s  we  now  ascribe  to  such  an  immediate  external 
cause,  our  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow*  A  still  more  important  acquisition,  is 
our  knowledge  of  our  own  organic  frame,  by  which  we  are  enabled,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  verify  our  sensations, — to  produce  them,  as  it  were  at  pleasure, 
when  their  external  objects  are  before  us,  and  in  dhis  way  to  correct  the 
feelings,  which  have  risen  spontaneously,  by  those,  which  we  ourselves  pro- 
duce. Thus,  when  in  reverie^  our  conceptions  become  peculiarly  vivid,  and 
Ae  objects  of  our  thought  seem  almost  to  exist  in  our  presence ;  if  only  we 
stretch  out  our  band,  or  fix  our  eyes  on  tbe  forms  that  are  permanently  be- 
fore us,  tbe  illusk>n  vanishes.  Our  organ  of  touch  or  of  sight,  is  not  affected 
in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  object  that  charms  us  in  our  musing  dream, 
were  really  present ;  and  we  class  the  feeling,  therefore,  as  a  conception, — 
not  as  a  sensation, — which,  but  for  the  opportunity  of  this  correction,  we 
should  unquestionably,  in  many  instances,  have  done. 

But  though,  in  forming  the  class  of  our  sensations,  we  derive  many  advan- 
tages from  that  full  knowledge  which  tbe  experience  of  many  years  bas  given, 
we  purchase  these  by  disadvantages  which  are  perhaps  as  great,  and  which 
are  greater,  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  our  power 
to  estimate  their  amount.  What  we  consider  as  the  immediate  sensation,  is 
not  the  simple  mental  state,  as  it  originally  followed  that  corporeal  change, 
which  now  precedes  it ;  but,  at  least  in  the  most  striking  of  all  tbe  tribes  of 
our  sensations,  is  a  very  different  one.  We  have  the  authority  of  reason,  a 
priarif  as  showing  no  peculiar  connexion  of  the  points  of  the  retina  with  one 
place  of  bodies  more  than  with  another ;  and  we  have  the  authority  also  of 
observation,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  young  man  who  was  couched  by 
Cbeselden,  and  in  other  cases  of  some  peculiar  species  of  blindness,  in  which 
the.  eyes,  by  a  surgical  operation,  have  been  rendered  for  tbe  first  time 
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eapahle  of  distinct  viskm,  that  if  we  had  had  no  organ  of  sense  but  tbitt  of 
sight,  and  no  instinctive  judgment  had  been  superadded  to  mere  vision,  vm 
abouid  not  have  had  the  power  of  distinguishing  the  magnitude  and  distant 
pfatce  of  objects ; — a  mere  expanse  of  colour  bemg  all  whwh  we  should  have 
perceived,  if  even  colour  itself  could,  in  these  circumstances,  have  been  per* 
ceived  by  us  as  expanded.  Yet  it  is  sufficient  now,  that  rays  of  light,'  pre* 
cisely  the  same  b  number,  and  in  precisely  the  same  direction,  as  those 
which  at  one  period  of  our  life,  exhibited  to  us  colour,  and  colour  alone, 
should  fall  once  more  on  the  same  small  expanse  of  nerve,  to  give  us  in* 
stantly  that  boundlessness  of  vision,  which,  almost  as  if  the  fetters  of  oar 
mortal  frame  were  shaken  off,  lifts  us  from  our  dungeon,  and  makes  us  truly 
citizens,  not  of  earth  only,  but  of  the  universe.  Simple  as  the  principle  may 
now  seem,  which  distinguishes  our  secondary  or  acquired  perceptions  of 
vision  from  those  which  were  primary  and  immediate,  it  was  long  before  the 
distinction  was  made  ;  and  till  a  period  which — if  we  consider  it  in  relation 
to  those  long  ages  of  philosophic  inquiry,  or,  rather,  most  unphilosophic  ar^ 
gumentation,  ^ich  had  gone  before — may  be  considered  almost  as  m  oiv 
own  time,  longitudinal  distance  was  conceived  to  be  as  completely  an  origi* 
nal  object  of  sight  as  the  varieties  of  mere  colour  and  brilliaocy.  There 
may,  therefore----though  we  have  not  yet  been  able,  and  may  never  be  able, 
to  discover  it,— be  a  corresponding  difierence  in  our  other  sensations,  which 
now  seem  to  us  simple  and  immediate.  In  the  case  of  sound,  indeed,  there 
is  a  very  evident  analogy  to  these  visual  acquired  perceptions ;  since  a  con* 
stant  reference  to  place  mingles  with  our  sensations  of  this  class,  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  so  distinctly,  as  in  our  perceptions  of  sight.  We  per* 
ceive  the  sound,  as  it  were  near  or  at  a  distance,  in  one  direction  rather  than 
in  another ;  as,  in  the  case  of  longitudinal  distance  in  vision,  we  perceive 
colour  at  one  distance  rather  than  at  another.  Yet  there  is  as  little  reason, 
from  the  nature  of  the  organic  changes  themselves,  to  suppose,  that  difl^rent 
affections  of  our  auditory  nerves  should  originaUt/  give  us  different  notions 
of  distance,  as  that  such  notions  should  originally  be  produced  by  different  af* 
fections  of  die  retina :  and,  as  in  sight  and  hearing,  so  it  is  far  from  improbable, 
that,  in  all  our  senses,  there  may,  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  tliese  upon 
each  other,  or  by  the  repeated  lessons  of  individual  experience  in  each,  be  a 
similar  modification  of  the  original  simple  feelings,  which,  in  that  first  stage 
of  existence  that  opened  to  us  the  world  and  its  phenomena,  each  individual 
organ  separately  afforded.  Our  reasoning  with  respect  to  them,  therefore, 
as  original  organs  of  sense,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  false,  as  our  chemical  rea« 
soning  would  be,  were  we  to  attempt  to  infer  the  properties  of  an  uncom- 
bined  acid,  or  alkali,  from  our  observation  of  the  very  difierent  properties  of 
a  neutral  salt,  into  the  composition  of  which  we  know  that  the  acid  or  the 
alkali  has  entered. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  in  our  power  to  be  introduced  to  a  society,  like  that  of 
which  Diderot  speaks,  in  his  Letter  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  to  hold 
communication  with  them,  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject  may  be  removed. 
*'  What  a  strange  society,"  says  he,  "  would  five  persons  make,  each  of  them 
endowed  with  cne  only  of  our  five  different  senses ;  and  no  two  of  die  party 
with  the  same  sense  !  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  differing,  as  they  must 
differ,  in  all  their  views  of  nature,  tliey  would  treat  each  other  as  madmen, 
and  that  each  would  look  upon  the  others  with  all  due  contempt.  It  is,  in* 
deed,  only  an  image  of  what  is  happening  every*  moment  in  the  wcM'ld :  we 
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have  but  one  sense,  and  we  judge  of  every  thing."*—**  There  is,  however," 
he  iustly  remarks,  "  one  science,  though  but  one  science,  in  which  the  whole 
society  of  the  di^rent  senses  might  agree,*— the  science  which  has  rehition 
to  the  properties  of  number.  They  might  each  arrive,  by  their  separate 
abstractions,  at  the  sublimest  speculations  of  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  they 
might  fathom  the  depths  of  analysis,  and  propose  and  resolve  problems  of  the 
most  complicated  equations,  as  if  they  were  all  so  many  Diophantuses.  It 
is  perhaps,"  he  adds,  **  what  the  oyster  is  doing  in  its  shell."f 

From  such  a  society, — ^if,  indeed,  we  could  hold  any  communication  with 
these  profound  algebraists,  except  in  their  common  science  of  numbers, — we 
mi^ht  undoubtedly  learn  what  are  the  direct  immediate  affections  of  mind,  to 
which  our  senses  individually  give  rise,  and  consequently,  how  much,  while 
feeling  has  blended  with  feeling,  they  have  reciprocally  operated  on  each 
other.  But,  in  our  present  circumstances,  unaided  by  intercourse  with  such 
living  abstractions,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remove  wholly  this  uncertainty, 
OS  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  influence,  which  experience  may  have  had,  in 
modifying  our  primary  sensations.  We  may  wish,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish our  present  feelings,  from  those  which  the  same  objects  origvnaUy 
excited  :  but,  since  no  memory  can  go  back  to  the  period,  at  which  we  did 
not  perceive  longitudinal  distance,  as  it  were,  immediately  by  the  eye,  as 
little,  we  may  suppose,  can  any  memory  go  back  to  the  period,  when  other 
sensations,  less  interesting  tlian  those  of  vision,  were  first  excited.  Could 
we  trace  the  series  of  feelings,  in  a  single  mind, — as  variously  modified,  in 
the  progress  from  infancy  to  maturity,— ^we  should  know  more  of  the  intel- 
leetual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  than  is  probably  ever  to  be  revealed  to  his 
inquiry,— when  in  ages,  as  remote  from  that  in  which  we  live,  and  perhaps  as 
much  more  enlightened,  as  our  own  age  may  be  said  to  be  in  relation  to  the 
period  of  original  darkness  and  barbarism,  he  is  still  to  be  searching  into  his 
own  nature,  with  the  same  avidity  as  now.  He  must,  indeed,  be  a  very  dull 
observer,  who  has  not  felt,  on  looking  at  an  infant,  some  desire  to  know  the 
little  processes  of  thought,  that  are  going  on  in  his  curious  and  active  mind  ; 
and  who,  on  reflecting  on  the  value,  as  an  attainment  in  science,  which  the 
saeest  philosopher  would  set  on  the  consciousness  of  those  acquisitions  which 
infancy  has  already  made,  is  not  struck  with  that  nearness,  in  which,  in  some 
points,  extreme  knowledge  and  extreme  ignorance  may  almost  be  said  to 
meet.  What  metaphysician  is  there,  however  subtile  and  profound  in  his 
analytical  inquiries,  and  however  successful  in  the  analvses  which  he  has 
made,  who  would  not  give  all  his  past  discovery,  and  all  Lis  hopes  of  future 
discovery,  for  the  certainty  of  knowing  with  exactness  what  every  infant 
feels  ?  The  full  instruction,  which  such  a  view  of  our  progressive  feelings, 
from  their  veiy  origin,  in  the  first  sensations  of  life,  would  am}rd,  Nature,  in 
her  wisdom,  however,  has  not  communicated  to  us, — more  than  she  has 
communicated  to  us  the  nature  of  that  state  of  being,  which  awaits  the  soul 
after  it  has  finished  its  career  of  mortality.  Our  existence  seems,  in  our 
conception  of  it,  never  to  have  had  a  beginning.  As  far  back  as  we  can 
remember  any  event,  there  is  always  a  period,  that  appears  to  us  still  farther 
back,  the  events  of  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  as,  when  we  look  toward 
the  distant  horizon,  we  see,  less  and  less  distinctly,  in  the  long  line  which  tlie 
sunshine  of  evening  still  illuminates,  plains,  and  woods,  and  streams,  and 
hills,  more  distant,  half  melting  into  air,  beyond  which  our  eye  can  find 

*  (Eurrefl,  torn.  ii.  p.  12.  t  P.  131. 
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nothing,— though  we  are  still  certaiDi  that  other  woods,  and  streamsy  and 
plains  are  there,  and  that  it  is  only  the  imperfection  of  our  sight,  which  seems 
to  bound  them  as  in  another  world.  Ix  is  to  man,  when  he  thinks  upon  his 
own  beginning,  as  if  he  felt  himself  in  a  world  of  enchantment,  amid  the 
shades  and  flowers  of  which  he  had  been  wandering,  unconscious  of  the  time 
at  which  he  entered  it,  or  of  the  objects  that  are  awaiting  him,  when  he  shall 
have  arrived  at  the  close  of  that  path,  whose  windings  still  lead  him  forward, 
— ^and  knowing  little  more,  than  that  he  is  himself  happy,  and  that  the  un- 
known Being,  who  has  ndsed  this  magnificent  scene  around  him,  must  be 
the  Friend  of  the  mortal,  whom  he  has  deigned  to  admit  into  it. 

**  Well  pleased  he  scans 
The  ffoodly  prospect, — and,  with  inward  smiles. 
Treads  the  gay  verdure  of  the  painted  plain, — 
Beholds  the  azare  canopy  of  heaven, 
And  living  lamps,  that  over-arch  his  head, 
With  more  than  regal  splendour, — bends  his  ear 
To  the  full  choir  of  water,  air,  and  earth  ; 
Nor  heeds  the  pleasinc  error  of  his  thooght, 
Nor  doubts  the  painted  green  or  azure  arch. 
Nor  questions  more  the  music's  mingling  sounds, 
Than  space,  or  motion,  or  eternal  time ; 
So  sweet  he  feels  their  influence  to  attract 
His  fixed  soul,  to  brighten  the  dull  glooms 
Of  care,  and  make  the  destined  road  of  life 
Delightful  to  his  feet/   So,  fables  tell. 
The  adventurous  hero,  bound  on  hard  exploit, 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spefi 
Of  some  kind  »age,  the  patron  of  his  toils, 
A  visionary  naradise  disclosed, 
Amid  the  dubtous  wild ; — With  streams,  aod  shades, 
And  airy  songs,  the  enchanted  landscape  smiles, 
Cheers  nis  long  labours,  and  renews  his  frame."* 

The  philosophic  use  of  the  term  sensation  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
what,  in  its  popular  use,  is  considered  almost  as  involved  in  it;  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  warn  you,  that  it  is  not  confined  to 
feelincs,  which  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  but  extends  to  every  mental  afl!ec- 
tion,  that  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  impression  on  our  organs  of  sense, 
f  which  mental  states  or  affections,  many,  and,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 


by  far  the  greater  number  are  of  a  kind,  that  cannot  be  termed  either  agree- 
able or  disagreeable.  Of  the  objects  of  sight,  for  example,  which  are  of 
such  very  frequent  occurrence,  how  few  are  there,  at  which  we  look  either 
with  pleasure  or  with  pain, — if  we  except  that  indirect  pleasure,  which,  in 
particular  cases,  they  may  afford,  as  conmiunicating  to  us  information,  that  is 
valuable  in  itself,  or  as  gratifying  even  our  idlest  curiosity.  To  take  one  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  this  sort, — ^though  we  may  derive,  from  the  peru- 
sal of  a  work  that  interests  us,  the  purest  delight,  it  is  a  delight,  resulting  only 
from  the  conceptions,  which  the  author,  in  consequence  of  die  happy  con- 
trivance of  symbolic  characters,  has  been  able  to  transfuse,  as  it  were,  from 
his  own  mind  into  ours ;  but,  during  all  the  time  of  the  perusal,  sensations 
almost  innumerable,  have  been  excited  in  us,  by  the  separate  characters,  with 
which  the  pages  are  covered,  that  have  never  mingled  even  the  famtest 
direct  pleasure,  with  the  general  emotion,  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
indirectly  produced. 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  493 — 514.    The  fixed  soul,  v.  505.    Exploits,  v. 
396 :  and  Spells,  v.  QSB,    Ortg, 
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''  I  apprehend,"  ^ays  Dr.  Reid,  ^'  that,  beddes  the  sensatioD9,  that  are 
either  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  there  is  still  a  greater  number  that  are  in- 
different. To  these  we  give  so  little  attention,  that  they  have  no  name,  and 
are  immediately  forgot,  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  and  it  requires  attention 
10  the  operations  of  our  minds,  to  be  convinced  of  their  existence.  For  tills 
end  we  may  observe,  that  to  a  good  ear,  every  human  voice  is  distinguish- 
able from  all  others.  Some  voices  are  pleasant,  some  disagreeable ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  can  neither  be  said  to  be  one  or  the  other.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  other  sounds,  and  no  less  of  tastes,  smells,  and  coburs ;  and 
if  we  consider  that  our  senses  are  in  continual  exercise  while  we  are  awake, 
that  some  sensation  attends  every  object  they  present  to  us,  and  that  familiar 
objects  seldom  raise  any  emotion,  pleasant  or  painful, — ^we  shall  see  reason, 
besides  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  to  admit  a  third  class  of  sensations 
that  may  be  called  indifferent.  The  sensations  that  are  indifferent  are  far 
from  being  useless.  They  serve  as  signs  to  distinguish  things  that  difier ; 
and  the  information  we  have  ccMicemmg  things  external  comes  by  their 
means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  no  ear  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  harmony 
or  melody  of  sounds,  he  would  still  find  the  sense  of  hearing  of  great  utility ; 
though  sounds  gave  him  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  of  themselves,  they  would 
give  him  much  useful  information ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  sensations 
we  have  by  all  the  other  senses.''* 

It  is  as  signs,  indeed,  far  more  than  -as  mere  pleasures  in  themselves, 
that  our  sensations  are  to  us  of  such  inestimable  value.  Even  in  the  case  to 
which  I  before  alluded,  of*  the  symbolic'  or  arbitrary  characters  of  a  lan- 
guage, when  we  consider  all  the  important  purposes  to  which  these  are  sub- 
servient, as  raising  us  originally  from  absolute  barbarism,  and  saving  us  from 
relapsing  into  it,  &ere  might  be  an  appearance  of  paradox,  indeed,  but  (here 
would  be  perfect  truth  in  asserting,  that  the  sensations  which  are  diemselves 
indifierent,  are  more  precious,  even  in  relation  to  happiness  itself,  than  the 
sensations  which  are  themselves  accompanied  with  lively  defa'ght,  or  rather, 
of  which  it  is  the  very  essence  to  be  delightful.  Happiness,  though  neces- 
sarily involving  present  pleasure,  is  the  direct  or  indirect,  and  often  the  very 
distant  result  of  feelings  of  every  kind,  pleasurable,  painful,  and  indifferent. 
It  is  like  the  beautiful  profusion  of  flowers  which  adorn  our  summer  fields. 
In  our  admiration  of  the  foliage,  and  the  blossoms,  and  the  pure  airs  and 
sunshine,  in  which  they  seem  to  live,  we  almost  forget  the  darkness  of  the 
soil  in  which  their  roots  are  spread.  Yet  how  much  should  we  err,  if  we 
were  to  consider  them  as  deriving  their  chief  nutriment  from  the  beams  that 
shine  around  them,  in  the  warmth  and  light  of  which  we  have  wandered  with 
joy.  That  delightful  radiance  alone  would  have  been  of  little  efficacy,  with- 
out the  showers,  from  which,  in  those  very  wanderings,  we  have  often  sought 
shelter  at  noon ;  or  at  least  without  the  dews,  which  were  unheeded  by  us, 
as  they  fell  silently  and  almost  insensibly  on  our  evening  walk. 

With  the  common  division  of  our  sensations  into  five  classes, — ^those  of 
smell,  taste,  hearing,  sight,  touch,  we  have  been  familiar,  almost  from  our 
childhood  ;  and  though  the  classification  may  be  far  from  perfect,  in  reference 
to  our  sensations  themselves,  considered  simply  as  affections  of  the  mind,  it 
is  sufficiently  accurate,  in  reference  to  the  mere  organs  of  sense  ;  for,  though 
our  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  in  one  very  important  respect,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  have  much  less  resemblance  to  the  other 

*  On  the  Intellaetual  Pow«n,  Esny  II>  c.  16. 
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seosatioos  which  we  acquire  by  our  organs  of  touch,  or  at  least  to  sensatfonsi 
which  we  are  geoerally  supposed  to  derive  from  that  organ,  than  to  sensa* 
tioQs,  which  we  receive  by  the  medium  of  other  organs,  our  sensations  of 
smell  and  sound  for  example — ^still,  as  they  arise  from  an  affection  of  the 
same  organ,  they  may  be  more  conveniently  referred  to  the  same,  than  to 
any  other  class ;  since,  if  we  quit  that  obvious  line  of  distinction,  which  the 
difference  of  organs  a&rds,  we  shall  not  find  it  easy  to  define  them  by  other 
lines  as  precise. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  arbitrary  division  or  arrangement  which  we  may 
form  either  of  our  sensations  themselves,  or  of  the  organs  that  are  previously 
affected,  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  the  changes  of  state  in  our  mere  bodily  organs,  must  be  regarded 
as,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  primary  value  in  our  mental  constitution. 
To  the  individual,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  itself  all  the  things  which 
are  around  him,  however  near  or  afar ;  because  it  is  truly  that,  by  which 
alone  all  things  near  or  afar  become  known  to  him.  It  constitutes  by  this 
mutual  relation,  which  it  establishes,  a  power  of  more  than  magic  agency) 
before  which  the  great  gulph,  that  appeared  to  separate  for  ever  the  worlds 
of  matter  and  of  spirit,  disappears, — which  thus  links  together  substances, 
that  seemed,  in  their  nature,  incapable  of  any  common  band  of  union,— and 
which,  bringing  the  whole  infinity  of  things  within  the  sphere  of  our  own 
mind,  communicates  to  it  some  faint  semblance  of  the  omnipresence  of  its 
Author.  ''  What  is  that  organ^"— says  an  eloquent  French  writer,  speakii^ 
of  the  eye, — '*  what  is  that  astonishbg  organ,  in  which  all  objects  acquire, 
by  turns,  a  successive  existence,— -where  the  spaces,  the  %ures,  and  the 
motions,  that  surround  me,  are  as  it  were  created^ — where  the  stars,  that 
exist  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  millions  of  leagues,  become  a  part  of  my- 
self,— and  where  in  a  single  half  inch  of  diameter,  is  contained  the  universe  r' 
This  power  of  external  sense,  which  first  awakes  us  into  life,  continues,  ever 
after,  to  watch  as  it  were  round  the  life  which  it  awoke,  lavishing  on  us  per* 
petual  varieties  of  instructk>n  and  delight ;  and  if,  from  the  simple  pleasures, 
and  simple  elementary  knowledge  which  it  immediately  afibrds,  we  trace  its 
influence,  through  all  the  succesnve  feelings  to  which  it  indirectly  gives  rise, 
it  may  be  said  to  exbt,  by  a  son  of  intellectual  and  moral  transmutation,  in 
the  most  refined  and  ethereal  of  all  our  thoughts  and  emotions.  What  Gray 
says  of  it, — ^in  the  commencement  of  his  beautiful  fragment  De  Principiis 
Cogitandi,  addressed  to  his  friend  West,  is  not  too  high  a  pane^ric, — that 
every  thing  delightful  and  amiable,  friendship  and  fancy,  and  wisdom  itself, 
have  their  primaiy  source  in  it. 

**  Non  ilia  leves  primordia  moms 
'  Qaanqaam  parva,  dabunt.    Lotom  vel  amabile  quiequid 
U8<|uam  oritur,  trahit  hinc  ortum  ;  nee  sargit  ad  auras, 
Quid  ea  conapirent  siraul,  eventusque  secundeot. 
Hinc  vans  vita^  artes,  ao  moUior  usus, 
pulce  et  amicitis  vinclum  :  Sapientia  dia 
Hinc  roseum  accendit  lumen,  vultuque  lerenoi 
Hiimanas  aperit  mentea,  nova  i^audia  monstraos. 
Ilia  etiam,  (jue  te  (niinim)  noctosque  dieaqiie 
Aasidue  fovit  inspirana,  Hnguamque  seauentem 
Temporal  in  numeros,  atque  horaa  mulcet  inectM, 
A  area  non  alia  ai  jactat  origine  Muaa/*" 
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So  much,  indeed,  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  all  tbat  is  valuable  and 
delightful  in  human  feeling,  involves  these  elementary  sensatibns,  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  essence  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  themselves,  tbat  one  of  the 
roost  acute  of  modem  French  metaphysicians,  and,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, all  the  philosophers  of  the  French  metaphysical  school,  who  are  his 
followers,  have  considered  the  whole  varie^  of  human  consciousness,  as 
mere  sensations  variously  transformed  ;  though,  in  stating  the  nature  of  this 
transformation,  and  the  difference  of  the  sensations  as  transformed  from  the 
primary  forms  of  mere  external  feeline,  they  have  not  been  so  explicit,  as 
the  assertors  of  a  system  so  paradoxical  ought  assuredly  to  have  been.  On 
the  fallacies  of  this  verv  prevalent  theory  of  mind,  however,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  examined  by  us  fully,  I  need  not  at  present  make  any  remarks. 

Though  this  excessive  simplification  of  the  phenomena  of  human  thought 
and  feeling  is,  however,  far  more  than  the  phenomena  truly  allow,  it  is  not 
the  less  certain,  that  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciousness,  though  not  mere 
transfamuUiont  of  external  sense,  are,  when  traced  to  their  source,  the  rendu 
of  sensation,  in  its  various  original  forms.  In  inquiring  into  the  phenomena 
of  our  senses,  then,  we  begin  our  inquir}',  where  knowledge  itself  begins, 
and  though  die  twilight,  which  hangs  over  this  first  opening  of  intellectual 
life,  is  perhaps  onhr  a  presage,  or  a  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  to  attend 
the  whole  track  of  human  investigation,  it  stUl  is  twilight  only,  not  absolute 
darkness.  We  can  discover  mueh^  though  we  cannot  discover  all;  and 
where  absolute  diteovery  is  not  allowed,  there  is  still  left  to  us  a  probability 
of  conjecture,  of  which,  in  such  limited  circumstances,  even  philosophy  may 
justly  avail  herself,  without  departing  from  her  legitimate  province. 


LECTURE  XIX* 


BRIEF  NOTICE  OF  THE  CORPOREAL  PART  OF  THE  PROCESS,  IN 

SENSATION. 

The  mental  phenomena,  of  the  class  which  is  at  present  under  our  con- 
sideration, being  those,  which  arise  in  consequence  of  certain  previous  aSec- 
tk>ns  of  our  organs  of  sense,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  should  take  some  notice 
of  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process ;  though  it  must  always  be  remembered, 
that' it  is  the  last  part  of  the  process,  the  mental  affection  on/y,  which  truly 
belongs  to  our  science, — and  that,  if  this  in  all  its  varieties,  had  been  the 
result  of  any  other  species  of  auctions  of  organs  constituted  in  any  other 
manner,^as  long  as  there  was  the  regular  correspondence  of  certain  mental 
afiections  with  certain  organic  affections, — the  philosophy  of  mind  would 
have  continued  precisely  the  same  as  now.  Our  systems  of  anatomy,  and 
of  the  physiology  of  our  mere  bodily  fi-ame,  would  indeed  have  been  differ- 
ent,—-but  not  that  more  intimate  physiologtr,  which  relates  to  the  ftmctions 
of  the  animating  spirit,  whose  presence  is  Me,  and  without  which  our  bodily 
frame,  in  all  its  beautiful  adaptation  of  parts  to  parts,  is  a  machine,  as  inert 
andpowerless,  as  the  separate  atoms  that  compose  it. 

T^e  great  essential  organ  of  all  sensation  is  the  brain^  with  its  appendages, 
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particulftrijr  the  nerves  diat  issue  from  it  to  certain  organs,  which  are  more 
strictly  termed  the  organs  of  sense ;  as  it  is  there  the  immediate  objects,  or 
external  causes  of  sensation,  Ae  particles  of  light,  for  example,  in  vision,  or 
of  odour  in  smell,  arrive,  and  come,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the  sensorial 
substance.  Each  organ,  as  you  well  know,  has  objects  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate ;  and  since  the  bfind  are  still  sensible 
of  sound,  the  deaf  of  colour,  and  both  of  smell,  and  taste,  and  touch,  there 
must  evidently  be  some  difference,  either  in  the  sensorial  substance  itself 
which  is  difiused  over  the  difierent  organs,  or  in  the  mode  of  its  diffusion 
and  exposure  in  the  different  organs,  from  which  this  striking  diversity  of 
their  relative  sensibilities  proceeds.  The  nervous  matter,  however,  considered 
separately  from  the  coats  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  of  the  same  half-6brous, 
but  soft  and  pulpy  texture,  as  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  is  in  per- 
fect continui^  with  that  substance,  forming,  therefore,  with  it,  what  may  be 
considered  as  one  mass,  as  much  as  the  whole  brain  itself  may  be  considered 
as  one  mass ;  which  has,  indeed,  for  its  chief  seat  the  great  cavity  of  the 
head ;  the 

**  Superas  hominis  ledes.  arceraqne  cerebri ; 
Namque  illic  posuit  aoiiiim,  et  sua  templa  sacravit, 
Mena  animi ;— * 

bat  which  extends,  by  innumerable  ramifications,  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
through  the  internal  parts  of  the  body.  The  mind,  in  that  central  brain  in 
wbicb  it  is  supposed  to  reside,  communicating  with  aH  these  extreme  branches, 
has  been  compared,  by  a  very  obvious,  but  a  very  beautiful  similitude,  to  the 
parent  Ocean,  receiving  from  innumerable  distances  the  waters  of  its  filial 
streams: 

'^  Ac  nti  loncinqaia  deicendant  montibus  amnet, 
YeliTolus  Tamista,  Baventiaque  Indue  areas, 
Eaphrateeqae,  Taguaque,  et  opimo  fiumine  Ganges, 
Uodaa  quiaqoe  tuaa  volveiie,-^cursuque  aomoro 
In  mare  prorumpunt ;  boa  magno  acclinia  in  antio 

Excipit  Oeeanaa,  notarumque  ordine  longo 
^  Dona  recognoacit  yenientam,  ultroque  aerenat 

CoBruJeam  faciem,  et  diffuao  marmore  ridet. 

Haud  aliter  apeciea  properant  ae  inferre  novella 

Certatim  menU."t 

In  the  brain  itself,  the  anatomist  is  able  to  show  us,  with  perfect  clearness, 
many  complicated  parts,  which  we  must  believe  to  be  adapted  for  answering 
particular  purposes  in  the  economy  of  life ;  but  when  we  have  gased  with 
admiration  on  all  the  wonders  which  his  dissecting  hand  has  revealed  to  us, 
and  have  listened  to  the  names  with  which  he  most  accurately  distinguishes 
the  little  cavities  or  protuberances  which  his  knife  has  thus  laid  open  to  our 
view,  we  are  still  as  ignorant  as  before  of  the  particular  purposes  to  which 
such  varieties  of  form  are  subservient ;  and  our  only  consolation  is,— for 
there  is  surely  some  comfort  in  being  only  as  ignorant  as  the  most  horned, — 
that  we  know  as  much  of  the  distinct  uses  of  the  parts  as  the  anatomist  him- 
self, who  exhibits  them  to  us,  and  teaches  us  how  to  name  them*  A  struc- 
ture, in  every  respect  dijSerent,  though  assuredly  less  fit  than  the  present 
which  has  been  chosen  by  infinite  wisdom,  might,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 

»  Grey  de  Princtp.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  ▼.  4&— 60. 
t  Ibi<l.  lib.  L  T.  64-43. 
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answered  eK$e|}y  the  same  end ;  which  is  as  much  as  to  aay,  that  our  igno- 
raoce  oo  the  subject  is  complete.  The  only  physiological  facta  of  impoit- 
aDce,  in  reference  to  aensatioo,  are,  that  if  the  nenrea,  which  terminate  in 
particular  organa^  be  greatly  diseased,  the  sensations  which  we  ascribe  to 
those  particular  oi^ans  cease ;  and  cease,  in  like  manner,  if  the  continuity 
of  the  nerves  be  destroyed,  by  cutting  them  in  any  part  of  their  course,  or 
if,  without  loss  of  absolute  continuity,  their  structure,  in  any  part  of  their 
course  be  impaired  by  pressure,  whedier  from  tight  ligatures  drawn  round 
them  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  or  from  natural  morbid  causes.  In 
short,  if  the  brain  and  nerves  be  in  a  sound  state,  and  certain  substances  be 
applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  nervous  system, — as^  for  instance,  sapid  bodies 
to  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of  taste,  or  light  to  diat  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  forms  what  is  termed  the  retina, — ^there  is  then  instant 
sensation ;  and  when  the  brain  itself  is  not  in  a  sound  state  to  a  certain 
extent,  or  when  the  nerve  which  is  diffused  on  a  particular  organ  is,  either 
at  this  extremi^  of  it,  or  in  any  part  of  its  course,  to  a  certain  degree  impaired, 
then  there  is  no  sensation,  though  the  same  external  causes  be  applied.  This 
very  sHght  general  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  sensation  takes 
place,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  does  not  take  place,  is  all  the 
knowledge  which  physiology  afibrds  us  of  the  corporeal  part  ot  the  process ; — 
and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  ever, — ^at  least  in  all  the  more  important 
rejects  of  our  ignorance,-*-since  any  changes  which  occur  in  the  corpuscu- 
lar motion,  and  consequent  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  nerves,  corresponding  with  the  diversities  of  feeling 
during  those  particular  states,— nf  such  corpuscular  motions  or  changes  do 
really  take  place,-««are  probably  far  too  minute  to  be  observable  by  our 
organs ;  even  though  we  could  lay  open  all  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain  to 
complete  observation,  without  desUoyiog,  or  at  all  affecting,  the  usual  phe- 
nomena of  life  :— 

"  In  Ibllowing  life  through  creatures  we  dinect, 
We  lose  it,  in  the  moment  we  detect." 

Indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  do  even  so  much  as  this ;  for  life  has  already 
vanished,  long  before  we  have  come  upon  the  verge  of  its  secret  precincts. 
It  is  like  a  Magician,  that  operates  at  a  distance  on  every  side,  but  still  keeps 
himself  apart,  within  a  narrow  circle.  If  we  remain  tnihout  the  circle,  we 
may  gaze  with  never-ceasing  admiration,  on  the  wonders  that  play  in  rapid 
succession  before  our  eyes.  But,  if  we  rush  within,  to  force  an  avowal  of 
the  secret  energy  that  produces  diem,  the  enchanter  and  the  enchantments 
alike  are  fled. 

The  brain,  then,  and  the  various  nerves  of  sense  in  continuity  with  it,  may, 
when  taken  together,  be  considered  as  forming  one  great  orsan,  which  I 
would  term  briefly  the  sensorial  organ,  essential  to  life,  and  to  the  immediate 
production  of  those  mental  phenomena  which  constitute  our  sensations,  and, 
perhaps,  too,  modifying  in  some  measure,  direcdy  or  indirecdy,  all  the  other 
phenomena  of  die  mind. 

"  Dum  mens  ahna  caput  cerebriaue  ^alatia  ceba 
Occapat,  et  Amnios  sublimis  oirigit  artus, 
Et  Ikcili  imperio  nervorum  flectit  habenas, 
Illius  ad  Dutum  sensus  extranea  rerum 
Ezplorva  signa,  at  studio  ezeniplaria  iid9 
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Ad  dominim  adduomit ;  tel  ^ai  itatioiw  lo€«iitw 
i  Vicina,  oapitisque  tuentur  ftmiDay  ocelli, 

Narew^ue,  auricubeqae,  et  Tia  arguta  palati ; 
Vol  qm  per  totim  cunit  apatao  afOuiM  moltai 
Tactua,  ad  extremaa  apeoiuator  corpotia  ana. 
Hia  senaim  aoxiliis  ioatructa  fideliboa,  olim 
M ena  humilia  ounoque  jacena  Inglona  cultu 
Careeria  in  teilebria  moz  aeae  attolKt  in  aana 
Direa  opum  ▼arianmiy  et  aidan  acandit  Olyapi." 

Of  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  this  great  senaorial  orsan  with  |he 
tentient  mind,  we  never  shall  be  able  to  understand  more  than  is  mvolved  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  a  certain  affection  of  the  nenrous  system  precedes  im- 
mediately a  certam  affection  of  the  mind.  But,  though  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  this  species  of  mutual  succession  of  bodily  and  mental  changes,  as 
peculiarly  inexplicable,  firom  the  very  different  nature  of  the  substances  which 
are  reciprocally  afl^ted,  it  is  truly  not  more  so  than  any  other  case  of  suc- 
cession of  events,  where  the  phenomena  occur  in  substances  diat  are  not 
di&rent  in  their  properdes,  but  analogous,  or  even  absolutely  similar ;  since, 
in  no  one  instance  of  this  kind,  can  we  perceive  more  than  the  uniform  order 
of  the  succession  itself;  and  of  changes,  the  successions  of  which  are  all 
absdutely  inexplicable,  or,  in  other  words,  absolutely  simple,  and  unsuscep- 
tible, therefore,  of  further  analysis,  none  can  be  jusdy  said  to  be  more  or  less 
so  than  another.  That  a  peculiar  state  of  the  mere  particles  of  the  bram 
should  be  foHowed  by  a  change  of  state  of  the  sentient  mind,  is  truly  won- 
derful 3  but  if  we  consider  it  strictlv,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  by  no  means  more 
wonderful,  than  that  the  arrival  of  the  moon,  at  a  certain  pomt  of  the  hea- 
vens, should  render  the  state  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  difierent 
from  what  it  otherwise  would  naturally  be,  or  that  the  state  of  every  particle 
of  our  globe,  in  its  relative  tendencies  of  gravitation,  should  be  instantly 
changed,  as  it  unquestionably  would  be,  by  the  destruction  of  the  most  distant 
satellite  of  the  most  distant  planet  of  our  system,  or  probably  too,  by  the  de- 
struction even  of  one  of  those  remotest  stars,  which  are  illuminating  their  own 
system  of  planets,  so  far  in  the  depth  of  infinity,  that  their  light,^-to  borrow  a 
well-known  illustration  of  sidereal  distance, — ^mav  never  yet  have  reached  our 
earth,  since  the  moment  at  which  they  darted  forth  their  first  beams,  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  universe.  We  believe,  indeed,  with  as  much  confidence,  that  one 
event  will  uniformly  have  for  its  consequent  another  event,  which  .we  have  ob- 
served to  follow  it,  as  we  believe  the  simple  fact  that  it  luu  preceded  it,  in  the 
pardcular  case  observed.  But  the  knowledge  of  the  present  sequence,  as  a 
mere  fact,  to  be  remembered,  and  the  expectation  of  future  similar  se- 
quences, as  the  result  of  an  original  law  of  our  belief,  are  precisely  of  the 
same  kind,  whether  the  sequence  pf  changes  be  in  mind,  or  m  matter  singly, 
or  reciprocally  in  both. 

WhU  the  nature  of  the  change  is,  that  is  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nerve,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  state,  or  even  to  guess ;  and  we  are  equallv 
Ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affection  of  the  nerve  is  communicated, 
or  is  supposed  to  be  communicated,  to  the  brain.  But  that  some  affection 
is  gradually  propagated,  from  the  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  render  the  change 
in  the  state  of  tne  brain  subsequent,  by  a  certain  interval,  to  the  change  in 
'  ^.  state  of  the  nerve,  is  universally  believed.  In  applying  to  this  change 
the  tenn  impression^  a  term  indeed  which  had  been  in  common  use  before, 
Dr.  Reid  is  careful  to  point  out  the  reason  for  which  this  term  appears  to 
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htm  preferable  to  others ;  and  though  I  confess  that  the  word  seems  to  me 
to  convey  too  much  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  well  known  species  of  action ; 
that  which  consists  in  producing  a  certain  configuraticxi  of  the  object  im- 
pressed,  corresponding  with  the  figure  of  the  impresaane  object,  the  very 
notion  that  has  had  so  pernicious  an  effect  in  the  theory  of  perception ;  and 
though  I  conceive  the  simple  term  change  or  affection  to  be  all  which  is 
safely  admissible,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  the  particular  change  is  absolutely 
unknown  ;  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  imprenian  is  a  term  a  little  more 
general  than  the  other  names  of  action,  to  which  Dr.  Reid  alludes,  and 
dierefi>re  preferable  to  them,  in  the  present  case. 

**  There  is  sufficient  reason,"  he  says,  ^^  to  conclude,  that,  in  perception, 
the  object  produces  some  change  in  the  organ ;  that  the  organ  produces 
some  change  upon  the  nerve ;  and  that  the  nerve  produces  some  change  in 
the  brain.  And  we  give  the  name  of  an  impre8s%on  to  those  changes,  be- 
cause we  have  not  a  name  more  proper  to  express,  in  a  general  manner,  any 
change  produced  in  a  body,  by  an  external  cause,  without  specifying  the 
nature  of  that  change.  Whether  it  be  pressure,  or  attraction,  or  repulsion, 
or  vibration,  or  something  unknown,  for  which  we  have  no  name,  still  it  may 
be  called  an  impression.  But  with  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  this 
change  or  impression,  philosophers  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any 
thing  at  all."* 

rniat  the  word  imyn'ession  is  not  so  free,  as  Dr.  Reid  supposes,  from  that 
hypothetical  meaning  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  I  have  already  remarked. 
But  the  reason  assigned  by  him  for  his  preference  of  it,  is  unquestbnably  a 

Cit  one ;  since  a  phrase  which  expresses  the  least  p(»sible  knowledge,  must 
allowed  to  be  the  best  suited  to  human  ignorance,— 4hat  ienorance,  which, 
not  in  the  philosophy  of  intellect  only,  but  in  whatever  track  of  science  we 
may  proceed,  ana  whatever  truths  we  may  proudly  discover  in  our  way,  still 
meets  us  at  the  end  of  every  path,  as  if  to  mock  at  once  our  weakness  and 
our  pride,— -and  which  seems  to  us  to  be  every  where,  because  it  is  wherever 
we  are  ourselves.  The  splendour  of  nature,  as  it  exists  in  itself,  is,  if  I  may 
speak  figuratively,  h'ke  sunshine  on  a  boundless  plain,  on  the  flowers  and 
herbage  of  which,  though  there  be  innumerable  varieties  of  colour,  there  is 
brilliancy  in  all.  But  tne  misfortune  is,  that  as  soon  as  we  have  approached 
near  enough  to  distinguish  the  diversity  of  tints,  their  brilliancy  is  so  obscured 
by  our  very  approach  to  them,  that  their  nice  diversities  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable ;  as  if  man  could  not  move  along  without  throwmg  his  own  sha- 
dow on  every  thing  before  him. 

When  1  say,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  that  change,  which  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  nerve  to  the  brain,  I  speak  in  reference  to  an  opinion  that  is 
universal.  But,  though  it  may  be  improbable^  it  is  certainly  far  from  mpossMcf 
that  there  is  really  ncsuch  progressive  communication  as  this  which  is  supposed. 
The  brain  and  nerves,  though,  from  the  difiference  of  names,  you  might  be  led, 
perhaps,  to  consider  them  as  distinct,  I  have  already  said,  are  not  separate  or- 
gans, out  are  in  continuity  with  each  other,  at  least  as  much  as  various  parts  of 
the  brain  itself,  which  are  comprehended  under  that  single  term,  can  be  said  to 
be  continuous.  When  taken  together,  they  form  what  is  truly  one  compli- 
cated sensorial  organ, — ^the  oi^an  of  all  our  sensations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  in  which  the  organ  exists,  or  the  different  parts  of  it  which  are 
chiefly  aflfected.     In  hearings  for  example,  a  certain  state  of  that  part  of  the 

*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essaj  II.  chap.  ii. 
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seasonal  organ,  which  constitutes  the  auditoiy  nerves,-^  vision,  a  certain 


state  of  that  part  of  it,  which  constitutes  the  optic  nerves,  is  necessary  to 
sensation,— ^nd,  in  both  cases,  according  to  the  universal  supposition  on  the 
subject,  all  or  part  of  the  brain  likewise  must  exist  in  a  certain  state,  of  which 
we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  followed  in  the  one  case  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound,  in  the  other  case  by  that  of  sight.  The  connexion  of  the  mind 
with  the  bodily  frame,— -which  must  be  equally  inexplicable  on  every  suppo- 
sition that  can  be  formed,-^  not  supposeid,  by  any  philosopher,  to  depend 
on  the  state  of  a  single  physical  point  of  the  brain  alone ;  and,  if  it  extend 
to  more  than  one  such  point,  there  is  nothing,— in  the  nature  of  the  connex- 
ion itself,  independently  of  experience, — ^which  necessarily  limits  it  to  one 
portion  of  the  complex  sensorial  organ,  more  than  to  ano^Aer,^-to  the  parti- 
cles of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain,  for  example,  more  than  to  those  of  the 
nerve  itself.  It  is  experience,  then,  to  which  we  are  referred ;  and  expe- 
rience, though  it  shows  that  certain  nerves  are  not  essential  to  2^,  since  life 
continues  equally,  after  they  may  have  been  impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  is 
far  from  showing  that  an  affection  of  them  is  not  essential  to  «6fuaiion,  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  particular  sensation  ;  nor  does  it  aflbrd  even  the  slightest 
evidence,  to  justify  the  belief,  that  the  (mly  use  of  the  nerve  is  to  communi- 
cate a  certain  aflection  to  the  brain-,  which  aflbction  of  the  mere  central  part 
of  the  sensorial  organ,  would,  of  itself,  immediately  induce  sensation,  though 
the  nerves  were  annihilated  in  the  preceding  instant.  The  sensation  may  be 
the  immediate  efiect,  not  of  the  state  of  the  brain  only,  but  of  the  state  of 
the  brain,  and  of  any  particular  nerve,  considered  as  existing  together  at  the 
moment ;  in  the  same  manner,  as,  by  those  who  ascribe  the  immediate  ori- 
gin  of  sensation  to  the  mere  brain,  exclusive  of  its  nervous  appendages,  it  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  the  state,  not  of  one  physical  point  of  the  central 
brain,  but  on  the  state  of  many  such  co-existing  points.  We  know  not  to 
what  extent,  in  the  great  sensorial  organ,  this  change  is  necessary  ;  but  we 
believe,  that,  to  some  extent^  it  is  necessary ;  and  the  question  is,  whether,  in 
the  whole  portion  so  affected,  the  affection  be  produced  by  a  succession  of 
changes,  propagated  from  part  to  part  ?  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  more 
probable  supposition  :-^ut,  whatever  mav  be  the  comparative  probability  or 
improbability,  it  certainly  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  observation  or  ex- 
periment ;  nor  can  there  be  said  to  be,  a  priori^  any  absurdity  in  the  oppo- 
site supposition,  that  the  sensorial  affection,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be 
necessary,  is  not  progressive,  but  immediate, — that,  as  long  as  the  sensorial 
organ,  (under  which  term  I  comprehend,  as  I  have  already  frequently  re- 
peated, not  the  brain  merely,  btit  also  its  nervous  appenda^s,  that  exist  in 
apparent  continuity  with  the  brain,)  is  unimpaired,  by  accident  or  disease, 
the  presence  of  the  immediate  object  of  sense,  at  the  external  oi^an,  which 
on  every  supposition,  must  be  followed  by  some  sensorial  change  of  state,  is 
instantly  followed  by  that  general  change  of  state  of  the  internal  organ,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  is  necessary  to  sensation,  in  the  particular  case ;  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  presence  of  a  celestial  body,  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
heavens,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  change  of  state,  in  the  whole  gravitat- 
ing particles  of  our  globe  ;  the  change  in  any  long  line  of  these  gravitating 
particles  being  not  communicated  from  each  to  each,  but  depending  ouly 
on  the  presence  of  tlie  distant  sun  or  planet ;  and  beginning  in  the  most 
remote  particles  of  the  line,  at  the  very  same  instant,  as  in  that  which  is 
nearest,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.     An  instant  change,  in  the  long  line  of 
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sensorial  particles, — if  the  afiection  of  a  long  line  of  these  particles  bene- 
cessary,— -on  the  presence  of  a  particular  object,  is  not  more  improbable  in 
itself,  than  this  instant  and  universal  influence  of  gravitation,  that  varies  witb 
all  the  varying  positions  of  a  distant  object. 

But  is  it,  indeed,  certain,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  an  afiection  of  the 
central  brain,  whether  immediate  or  progressive  f  Is  it  not  possible,  at  least, 
or  more  than  possible,  that  the  state  of  the  mind,  when  we  perceive  colours 
and  sounds,  may  be  the  immediate  consequent  of  the  altered  state  of  thai 
part  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  forms  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  in  the 
eye  or  ear  P  The  sensations  must  be  supposed,  in  every  theory,  to  be  the 
consequents  of  states  induced  in  some  sensorial  particles,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  the  mere  names  of  brain  and  nerve,  invented  by  ourselves,  and  the  no- 
tions which  we  have  chosen,  without  evidence,  to  attach  to  these  mere  names, 
which  would  mark  the  sensorial  particles  in  the  nervous  expanse  itself,  as  less 
fitted  to  be  the  immediate  antecedents  of  sight  and  hearing,  than  the  similar 
sensorial  particles  in  any  portion  of  the  central  mass  of  the  brain.  There  is 
no  reason,  in  short,  a  priori^  for  supposing  that  a  state  of  the  sensorial  parti- 
cles of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  cause  oi  sensation,  and  that  the  sensation 
must  be  the  efiect  of  a  state  equally  unknown,  of  apparently  similar  parti- 
cles, in  that  other  part  of  the  general  sensorial  organ,  which  we  have  deno- 
minated the  brain.  Sensation,  indeed,  is  prevented  by  decay,  or  general 
disease  of  the  brain,  or  by  separation  of  the  nerve,  or  pressure  on  it,  in  any 
part  of  its  course.  But  it  is  far  from  improbable,  that  these  causes,  which 
'  must  evidently  be  injurious  to  the  organ,  may  act,  merely  by  preventing  that 
sound  state  of  the  nerve  which  is  necessary  for  sensation,  and  which,  in  an 
organ  so  very  delicate,  may  be  afiected  by  the  slightest  influences, — ^by  in- 
fluences far  slighter  than  may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from  such  an 
injury  of  such  a  part.  The  nerves  and  brdin,  together,  form  one  great  or- 
gan ;  and  a  sound  state  of  the  whole  organ,  even  from  the  analogy  of  other 
grosser  organs,  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  healthy  state 
and  perfect  function  of  each  separate  part. 

If,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  were  such,  as  marked 
them  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  communication  of  modon  of  any  sort, 
there  might  be  some  presumption,  from  this  very  circumstance,  in  favour  of 
the  opinion,  that  sensation  takes  place  only  after  a  progressive  series  of  afiec- 
tions  of  some  sort,  propagated  along  the  nerve  to  the  interior  brain.  But  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  nature,  both  of  the  substance  of  the  nerves 
themselves,  and  of  the  soft  and  lax  substance,  in  which  they  are  loosely 
embedded,  renders  them  very  ill  adapted  for  the  communication  of  nice 
varieties  of  motion,  and  gives  some  aaditional  likelihood,  therefore,  to  the 
supposition,  that  affections  of  the  sensorial  organ,  so  distinct  as  our  sensations 
are  from  each  other,  and  so  exacdy  corresponding  with  the  slightest  change^ 
of  external  objects,  do  not  depend  on  the  progressive  communication  of  faint 
and  imperceptible  motion,  in  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  the  uninter- 
rupted progress  even  of  tiiat  more  powerful  motion,  which  can  be  mea- 
sured by  the  eye.  In  a  case  so  doubtful  as  this,  however,  in  \diich  the 
intervening  changes  supposed  by  philosophers, — ^if  such  a  progressive  series 
of  motions  do  really  take  place, — ^are  confessed  to  be  beyond  our  observa- 
tion, it  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  has  a  just  sense  of  the  limits  which 
nature  has  opposed  to  our  search,  to  pronounce  with  certainty,  or  even 
perhaps  with  that  faint  species  of  belief  which  we  give  to  mere  probability. 
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My  conjectures  on  the  subjecti  therefore,  I  state  ^mply  as  conjectures,  and 
nothing  more. 

If,  indeed,  what  is  but  a  mere  conjecture  could  be  shown  to  be  weU  found- 
ed, it  would  add  another  case  to  the  innumerable  instances,  in  which  philo- 
sophers have  laboured  for  ages,  to  explain  what  did  not  exist,— contenting 
themselves,  after  their  long  toil,  with  the  skill  and  industry  which  they  have 
exhibited,  in  removing  difficulties  which  they  had  before,  with  great  skill  and 
industry,  placed  in  their  own  way.  *'  I  am  not  so  much  convinced  of  our 
radical  ignorance,"  savs  an  bgenious  writer,  "  by  the  things  that  are^  of 
which  the  nature  is  hid  from  us,  as  by  the  things  that  are  not,  of  which  not- 
withstanding we  contrive  to  give  a  very  tolerable  account;  for  this  shows 
that  we  are  not  merely  without  the  principles  which  lead  to  truth,  but  that 
there  are  other  principles  in  our  nature,  which  can  accommodate  themselves 
very  weU  and  form  a  close  connexion,  with  what  is  positively  false." 

But  whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  removing  this  supposed  link  of  the 
corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  sensation,  there  is  another  prior  link,  which 
it  appears  to  me  of  great  importance  to  separate  from  the  chain.  I  allude 
to  the  distinction,  which  is  commonly  made,  of  the  objects  of  sense,  as  acting 
themselves  on  our  organs,  or  as  acting'through  what  is  termed  a  inedium. 

'*  A  second  law  of  our  nature,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  regarding  perception  is, 
tbatwe  perceive  no  object  unless  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  organ 
of  sense,  either  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  object,  or  by  some  me- 
dium which  passes  between  the  object  and  tbe  organ.  In  two  of  our  senses, 
to  wit,  touch  and  taste^  there  must  be  an  immediate  application  of  the  object 
to  the  organ.  In  the  other  three,  the  object  is  perceived  at  a  distance,  but 
still  by  means  of  a  medium,  by  which  some  impression  is  made  upon  the 
organ.  The  effluvia  of  bodies  drawn  into  the  nostrils  with  the  breath,  are 
the  medium  of  smell ;  the  undulations  of  the  air,  are  the  medium  of  hear- 
ing ;  and  the  rays  of  light  passing  from  visible  objects  to  the  eye,  are  the 
medium  of  sight.  We  see  no  object,  unless  rays  of  light  come  from  it  to 
the  eye.  We  hear  not  tbe  sound  of  any  body,  unless  the  vibrations  of  some 
elastic  medium,  pccasioned  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  sounding  body, 
reach  our  ear.  We  perceive  no  smell,  unless  the  effluvia  of  the  smelling 
body  enter  into  the  nostrils.  We  perceive  no  taste,  unless  the  sapid  body 
be  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  some  part  of  the  organ  of  taste.  Nor  do  we 
perceive  any  tangible  quality  of  a  body,  unless  it  touch  the  hands,  or  some 
part  of  the  body."* 

It  is  evident,  that  in  these  cases  of  a  supposed  medium,  which  Dr.  Reid 
considers  as  forming  so  important  a  distinction  of  our  sensations,  the  real 
object  of  iense  is  not  the  distant  object,  but  that  which  acts  immediately  .upon 
tbe  organs,— the  light  itself,  not  the  sun  which  beams  it  on  us, — ^tbe  odorous 
particles  which  the  wind  has  wafted  to  us  from  the  rose,  not  the  rose  itself 
upon  its  stem,^-the  vibrations  of  the  air  within  our  ear,  not  the  cannon  that 
is  fired  at  the  distance  of  miles.  The  light,  the  odour,  the  vibrating  air,  by 
which  alone  our  senses  are  affected,  act  on  our  nerves  of  sight,  of  smell,  and 
hearing,  with  an  influence  as  direct,  and  as  little  limited  in  the  kind  of  action, 
as  that  with  which  the  fruit  which  we  eat  or  handle,  acts  on  our  nerves  of 
taste  or  touch.  This  influence  of  the  objects  immediately  external  is  all  m 
which  our  organs  of  sense,  and  consequently  the  mind  as  tbe  principle  of 
mere  sensation,  is  concerned.    The  reference  to  the  distant  sun,  or  rose,  or 

*  On  tli«  Intelleotaal  Powers,  Em^j  II.  chap.  ii. 
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cannon,  which  alone  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  medium  in  any  of  these  cases,  is 
the  effect  of  another  principle  of  our  intellectual  nature, — the  principle  of 
association,  or  suggestion,— that  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,  with- 
out which,  indeed,  our  mere  transient  sensations  would  be  comparatively  of 
little  value ;  but  which,  as  a  quality  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  by  which  the  mind  becomes  instantly  sentient,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  change  produced  in  the  state  of  its  sensorial  organ. 

Since,  however,  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  must  take  place  in 
nature,  whether  we  class  the  sun,  the  flower,  the  cannon,  as  the  objects  of 
sense,  or  merely  the  light,  the  odorous  particles,  and  the  vibratine  air,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  distinction  now  made  is  only  a  verbci  one,  of  do 
real  importance.  But  it  will  not  appear  such  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  different  theories  of  perception  which  we  were  afterwards  to  review ; 
many  of  which  that  have  had  the  greatest  sway,  and  a  sway  the  most  fatal 
to  the  progress  of  intellectual  philosophy,  appear  to  me  to  have  arisen  en- 
tirely, or  at  least  chiefly,  from  this  very  misconception  as  to  the  real  external 
object  of  sense.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to  allude  to  the  effect,  which  the 
mere  distance  of  the  supposed  object  must  have  had,  in  giving  room  to  all 
the  follies  of  imagination  to  fill  up  the  interval. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  remark  by  the  way,  that  though  I  do 
not  conceive  the  bodies  which  act  through  a  medium,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the 
real  objects  of  the  particular  sense ; — ^the  immense  orb  of  the  sun,  for  ex- 
ample, in  all  its  magnitude,  to  be  the  object  of  that  small  organ  by  which  we 
are  sensible  of  light ;  or  the  cannon,  which  exists  we  know  not  where,  to  be 
the  object  of  that  organ  by  which  we  are  sensible  of  sound  ; — ^I  am  still  far 
from  objecting  to  the  popular  and  very  convenient  phraseology,  by  which  we 
speak  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  hearing  the  cannon — a  phraseolo^  that  ex- 
presses briefly  a  reference  which  could  not  otherwise  be  expressed  but  by  a 
very  awkward  circumlocution,  and  to  make  any  innovation  in  which  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  reject  the  popular  phrases  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting 
merely  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  our  astronomical  belief.  The 
roost  rigid  philosophy  can  require  no  more,  than  that,  when  we  talk  of  the 
sun's  actual  setting,  we  should  mean  by  it  only  a  certain  position  relative  to 
that  great  luminary,  at  which  the  earth  arrives  in  its  diurnal  revolution,-— and 
that,  when  we  talk  of  seeing  it  descend,  we  should  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  we  see  light  of  a  certain  brilliancy,  from  which  we  infer  the  existence 
and  relative  position  of  the  orb  that  has  projected  it. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations,  on  the  various  parts  of  the  corpo- 
real process  which  precedes  sensation,  by  the  desire  of  removing,  as  much 
as  po3sibIe,  any  obscurity  in  which  your  notions  on  the  subject  might  be  in- 
volved,— as  I  know  well  the  influence  which  even  a  slight  confusion  in  our 
notion  of  any  part  of  a  complicated  process  has,  in  spreading,  as  it  were,  its 
own  darkness  and  perplexity  over  parts  of  the  process,  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  comprehending.  You  might  think  that 
you  knew  less  distinctiy  the  mental  sensation  itself,  because  you  knew  only 
obscurely  the  series  of  bodily  changes  that  precede  sensation ;  but  still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  only  the  last  link  of  the  corporeal  chain,— 
the  ultimate  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  in  whatever  manner  and  to  what- 
ever extent  it  may  be  affected, — immediately  antecedent  to  the  affection  of 
the  mind,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  that  with  which  nature  has  united  the 
corresponding  change  in  our  mental  frame.    X^^  mysterious  influence  of 
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our  bodUy  oo  our  fnentcd  part  has  been  poeticalhr  compared  to  that  which 
the  sun  was  supposed  to  exercise  on  a  lyre,  that  formed  part  of  a  celebrated 
Egyptian  statue  of  Memnon,  which  was  said  to  become  musical  when  struck 
with  its  beams ;  and  though  the  poet  has  extended  the  similitude,  beyond 
our  mere  elementary  sensations,  to  the  complex  perception  of  beauty^  it  k 
still  a  very  happy  illustration — as  far  as  a  mere  poetic  image  can  be  an  illns- 
tration— of  the  power  which  matter  exercises  over  the  harmonies  of  mind  :— 

"  For  u  old  Meronon*!  image,  long  renown'd 
By  Ikbling  NUtis,  to  the  quiverin|;  touch 
(M*  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
Consenting,  sounded  through  the  warbling  air 
Unbidden  strains,— even  so  did  Nature's  hand, 
To  certain  species  of  external  things 
Attune  the  finer  organs  of  the  mind. 
'     80  the  glad  impulse  of  congenial  powers. 
Or  of  sweet  sound,  or  fair  proportion'd  form, 
The  crace  of  motion,  or  the  bloom  of  light, 
Thrills  through  Imagination's  tender  frame, 
From  nenre  to  nerve.    AH  naked  and  alive. 
They  catch  the  spreading  rays ;  till  now  the  soul 
At  length  discloses  every  tuneful  spring, 
To  that  harmonious  movement  from  without 
Responsive.    Then  the  charm,  by  Fate  prepared, 
Diffuses  its  enchantment.*    Fancy  dreams 
Of  sacred  fountains,  and  Elysian  groves, 
And  vales  of  bliss !  the  Intellectual  Power 
Bends  from  his  awful  throne  a  wondering  ear, 
And  smiles ;  the  Passions,  ffently  soothed  away. 
Sinks  to  divine  repose ;  and  Love  and  Joy 
Alone  are  waking."t 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  our  feelings  thus  wonderfully  produced^ 
—-the  fietxsuresy  and,  still  more,  the  inexhaustible  knowltdgt^  which- arise,  by 
this  mysterious  harmony,  from  the  imperceptible  affection  of  a  few  particles 
of  nervous  matter,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  impressed  with  more  than 
admiration  of  that  Power,  which  even  our  ignorance,  that  is  scarcely  capable 
of  seeing  any  thing,  is  yet,  by  the  greatest  of  all  the  bounties  of  heaven,  able 
to  perceive  and  admire.  In  the  creation  of  this  internal  world  of  thought, 
the  Divine  Author  of  our  being  has  known  how  to  combine  infinity  iudfrnih 
that  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  the  most  finite  of  things ;  and  has 
repeated,  as  it  were,  in  every  mind,  by  the  almost  creative  sensibilities  with 
which  He  has  endowed  it,  that  simple  but  majestic  act  of  omnipotence,  by 
which,  originally.  He  called  from  the  rude  elements  of  chaos,  or  rather  from 
nothing,  all  the  splendid  glories  of  the  universe. 

*  ^  Tb«n  the  charm,"  &^.  to  **  enchantment,'*  from  the  second  form  of  the  Poem.  TIm 
corresponding  clause,  in  the  first  form,  from  which  all  the  rest  of  the  quotation  is  taken,  it 
this, 

, "  Then  the  inexpressive  strain 
Diffuses  its  enchantment." 

f  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  lOd— 131. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

PAETICULAR  CONSIDERATION  OF  OUR  SENSATIONS^NAMELESS  TRIBES 
OF  SENSATIONS— SENSATIONS  OF  SMEUU-^F  TASTE— OF  HEARING. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  poftion  of  mv  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed 
in  illustrating  the  corporeal  part  of  the  process  of  perception,  which,  though 
less  immediately  connected  with  our  Science  tt\an  the  mentcU  part  of  the 
process,  is  still,  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  this  mental  part,  not  to  be 
altogether  neglected  by  the  intellectual  inquirer.  The  importance  of  clear 
nodons  of  the  mere  organic  changes  is,  indeed,  most  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  very  false  theories  of  perception  which  have  prevailed,  and  in  some 
measure  still  prevail ;  and  which  evidendy,  in  part  at  least,  owe  their  origin 
to  those  confused  notions,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture,  of  the  ob- 
jects of  perception,  as  supposed  to  operate  at  a  distance  through  a  medium, 
and  of  complicated  series  of  changes  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  nerves 
and  brain. 

In  considering  the  Phenomena  of  our  Mind,  as  they  exist  when  we  are 
capable  of  making  them  subjects  of  reflection,  I  mentioned  to  you,  in  a  for- 
mer Lecture,  that  although  we  have  to  encounter  many  additional  difficulties, 
in  consequence  of  early  associations,  that  modify  for  ever  after  our  original 
elementary  feelings,  with  an  influence  that  is  inappreciable  by  us,  because  it 
is  truly  unperceived,  there  are  yet  some  advantages,  which  though  they  do 
not  fully  compensate  this  evil,  at  least  enable  us  to  make  some  deducticMi 
from  its  amount.  The  benefit  to  which  I  allude,  is  found  chiefly  in  the  class 
of  phenomena  which  we  are  now  oxisidering, — a  class,  indeed,  whicli  other- 
wise we  should  not  have  regarded  as  half  so  comprehensive  as  it  truly  is, 
since  but  for  our  previous  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  and  inde- 

Eendent  system  of  external  things  acquired  from  other  sources,  we  should 
ave  classed  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  feelings,  which  we  now  refer 
to  sense^  among  those  which  arise  spontaneously  m  the  mind,  without  any 
cause  external  to  the  mind  itself. 

Though  the  sensations  which  arise  from  affections  of  the  san^  organ — as 
those  of  warmth  and  extension  for  example,  or  at  least  the  feeling  of  warmth 
and  a^  tactual  feeling,  that  is  commonly  supposed  to  involve  extension,  irom 
affections  of  the  same  nerves  of  touch, — ^are  not,  in  every  case,  more  analo- 

f^ous  to  each  other,  than  the  sensations  which  arise  from  affections  of  dif- 
erent  organs,— and  though,  if  we  were  to  consider  the  s^sations  alone, 
therefore,  without  reference  to  their  oreans,  we  might  not  form  precisely  the 
same  classification  as  at  present, — ^the  division,  according  to  the  organs  af- 
fected, in  most  cases  corresponds,  so  exactly,  wi(h  that  which  we  should 
make,  in  considering  the  mere  sensations  as  affections  of  the  mind,  and 
aflbrds  in  itself  a  principle  of  classification,  so  obvious  and  definite,  that  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  preferring  it  to  any  other  which  we  might  attempt  to  form. 
In  the  arrangements  of  every  science,  it  is  of  essendal  consequence  that  the 
lines  of  difference,  which  distinguish  one  class  from  another,  should  be  well 
marked  ;  and  this  advantage  is  peculiarly  important  in  the  science  of  mind, 
the  objects  of  which  do  not,  as  in  the  other  great  department  of  nature,  out- 
last inquiry,  but  are,  in  every  case,  so  very  shadowy  and  fugidve,  as  to  flit 
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from  118  in  the  very  glance,  that  endeavours  to  catch  their  ahnost  im] 
ble  outlme. 

In  examining,  then,  according  to  their  organs,  onr  classes  of  sensation ;  and 
considering  what  feelings  the  organic  affections  excite  at  present^  and  ;ivhat 
we  may  suppose  them  to  have  excited  originally^ — ^I  shall  begin  with  those, 
which  are  most  simple,  taking  them  m  the  order  of  smell,  taste,  nearing, — not 
so  much  from  any  hope  that  the  information  which  these  affi>rd  will  throw  any 
great  light  on  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  sight  and  touch,  as  because 
the  consideration  of  them  is  eaaer,  and  may  prepare  you  gradually  for  this 
difficult  analysis  which  awaits  us  afterwards  in  the  examination  of  tlx>se  more 
perplexing  phenomena. 

I  begin,  then,  with  the  consideration  of  that  very  simple  order  of  our  sen- 
sations which  we  ascribe  to  our  oi^an  of 

SMELL. 

The  organ  of  smell,  as  you  well  know,  is  principally  in  the  nostrib,— and 
partly  also  in  some  continuous  cavities  on  which  a  porticm  of  the  oUactoiy 
nerves  b  difiiised. 

Naribas  interea  consedit  odora  hominam  tis 
Docta  leres  captare  aoras,  Panchaia  qaalea 
Vera  novo  exhalat,  Floneve  quod  oscala  fragrant 
Roscida,  cum  Zephyri  ftirtim  sub  yesperis  hora 
Reipondet  yotia,  moUemque  aspirat  amorem  * 

When  the  particles  of  odour  affect  our  nerves  of  smell,  a  certain  state  of 
mind  is  produced,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  odoriferous  body.  The 
mere  existence  of  this  state  is  all  the  information  which  we  could  originally 
have  received  from  it,  if  it  had  been  excited  previously  to  our  sensations  of 
a  different  class.  But,  with  our  present  knowledge,  it  seems  immediately  to 
communicate  to  us  much  more  important  informatbn.  We  are  not  merely 
sensible  of  the  particular  feeling,  but  we  refer  it,  in  the  instant, — almost  in 
the  same  manner,  as  if  the  reference  itself  were  involved  in  the  sensation,— 
to  a  rose,  hemlock,  honeysuckle,  or  any  other  substance  agreeable  or  disa- 
greeable ;  the  immediate  presence,  or  vicinity  of  which  we  have  formerly 
found  to  be  attended  with  this  particular  sensation.  The  power  of  making 
the  reference,  however,  is  unquestionably  derived  from  a  source  difierent 
(rom  that  from  which  the  mere  sensation  is  immediately  derived.  We  must 
previously  have  seen,  or  handled,  the  rose,  the  hemlock,  the  honeysuckle ; 
or  if,  without  making  this  particular  reference,  we  merely  consider  our  sen- 
sation of  smell  as  caused  by  some  unknown  object  external  to  our  mind,  we 
must  at  least  have  previously  seen  or  handled  some  other  bodies  which  ex- 
cited, at  the  same  time,  sensations  analogous  to  the  present.  If  we  had  been 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  smell,  and  with  no  other  sense  whatever,  the  sen- 
sations of  this  class  would  have  been  simfde  feelings  of  pleasure  ot  pain, 
which  we  should  as  little  have  ascribed  to  an  external  cAuse  as  any  of  our 
spontaneous  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  are  equally  lasting  or  equally 
transient.  Even  at  present,  after  the  connexion  of  our  sensations  of  a  fra- 
erance  with  the  bodies  which  we  term  fragrant,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
nxed  in  our  mind,  by  innumerable  reflections,  we  still,  if  we  attend  to  the 

*  Gray  de  Prinoipiis  Cogitandi,  lab.  I.  v.  130—134. 
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proeeos  of  thfi  nefrreiice  ilseIC  are  oooacious  of  a  sagguAoio  of  ranemlitBiioef 
and  can  separate  the  sensation,  as  a  mere  feeling  of  the  mind,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  or  external  cause  of  the  sensation,  which  seems  to 
OS  a  subsequent  state  of  the  mmd,  however  close  the  succession  may  be. 
Indeed,  what  is  there  which  we  can  discover  in  the  mere  sensation  of  fra- 
grance, that  is  itself  significant  of  solidity,  extenaon,  or  nrfiatever  we  may 
regard  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  things  without  ?  As  a  mere  change 
in  the  form  of  our  being,  it  may  suggest  to  us  the  necessity  of  some  cause  or 
antecedent  of  the  change.  But  it  is  far  from  implying  the  necessity  of  a 
corporeal  cause ;— -«ny  more  than  such  a  direct  corporeal  cause  is  impKed 
in  any  other  modification  of  our  being,  intellectual  or  moral,— ^n  our  belief, 
ibr  example,  of  the  most  abstract  truth,  at  which  we  may  have  arrived  by  a 
slow  developement  of  proposition  after  proposition,  in  a  process  of  internal 
reflective  analysis,— -or  in  the  most  refined  and  sublime  of  our  emotions, 
when,  without  thinking  of  any  one  of  the  objects  around,  we  have  been  me- 
ditating on  the  Divinity  who  formed  them — himself  the  purest  of  spiritual 
existences*  Our  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things,  then,  does  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge  firom  the  nature  of  the  feelings,  arise  from  our  sensations  of 
smell,  more  than  from  any  of  our  internal  pleasures  or  pains ;  but  we  class 
our  sensations  of  smell  as  sensations,  because  we  have  previously  believed  in 
a  system  of  external  things,  and  have  found,  by  uniform  experience,»that  the 
introduction  of  some  new  external  body,  either  felt  or  seen  by  us,  was  the 
antecedent  of  those  states  of  mind  which  we  denominate  sensations  of  smeU, 
and  not  of  those  internal  pains  or  pleasures,  which  we  therefore  distinguish 
fi!om  them,  as  the  spontaneous  afilections  of  our  own  independent  mind. 

ON  TASTE. 

With  die  organ  of  taste  you  are  all  sufficiently  acquainted.  In  connder^ 
mg  the  phenomena  which  it  presents,  in  the  peculiar  sensations  that  directly 
flow  from  it,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  little  abstraction  from  the  sensation 
of  touch  which  accompanies  them,  in  consequence  of  the  immediate  appli- 
cation of  the  tangible  sapid  body  to  the  organ ;  but  the  sensations,  thus  co- 
existing, are  so  very  different  in  themselves,  as  to  be  easily  distinguishable. 
When  the  organ  of  taste  is  in  a  sound  state,  the  application  of  certain  sub- 
stances produces,  immediately,  that  change  or  affection  of  the  sensorial 
organs  which  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  change  or  afifection  of  the 
sentient  mind.  In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  immediately  refer  this 
simple  sensation  to  something  which  is  bitter,  or  sweet,  or  acrid,  or  of  some 
other  denomination  of  sapid  quali^ ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  classing 
the  sensations  of  sensations^ — effects  of  laws  of  action  that  belong  jointly  to 
matter  and  mind, — not  as  feelings  that  arise  in  the  mind  from  its  own  indepen- 
dent constitution.  But,  if  we  attend  sufficientiy  to  the  feeling  that  arises  in  the 
case  of  taste,  we  shall  find,  however  immediate  the  reference  to  a  sapid 
body  may  seem  to  be,  that  it  is  truly  successive  to  the  simple  sensation,  and 
is  the  mere  suggestion  of  former  experience,  when  a  body  previously  recog- 
nised by  us  as  an  external  substance,  was  applied  to  our  organ  of  taste  ; — in 
the  same  manner  as,  when  we  see  ashes  and  djring  embers,  we  immediately 
infer  some  previous  combustion,  which  we  could  not  have  inferred  if  com- 
bustion itself  had  been  a  phenomenon  altogether  unknown  to  us.  In  the 
simple  sensation  which  precedes  the  reference, — ^the  mere  pleasure  of  sweet- 
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068S  or  tbe  mere  pain  of  bitterness — ^there  is  nothing  vrbkh  seems  to  mark 
more  distinctly  tbe  presence  of  honey  or  wormwood,  or  any  similar  external 
substance,  than  in  any  of  our  joys  or  sorrows,  to  which  we  have  not  given  a 
name ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt^  that,  if  the  particular  feeling  which  we 
now  term  jaVf  and  the  particular  feeling  which  we  now  term  sarrqw^  had 
been  excited,  whenever  we  knew,  from  other  sources,  that  certain  bodies » 
were  applied  to  the  tongue,  we  should  have  considered  these  internal  feeDngs 
as  sensations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  precisely  in  tbe  same  manner 
as  we  now  regard,  as  sensations,  the  feeling  which  we  term  sweetness,  and 
tbe  feeling  which  we  term  bitterness,  because,  like  these  sensations,  they 
could  not  have  failed  to  suggest  to  us,  by  the  common  influence  of  associa- 
tion, tbe  presence  and  direct  coincidence  of  the  object  without.  In  the 
case  of  tasUf  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  smell,  we  could  not,  from  the  sim* 
pie  sensations,-^  these  alone  had  been  given  to  us, — have  derived  any 
knowledge  of  an  external  world,  of  substances  extended  and  resisting ;  but 
we  consider  them  as  sensations,  in  the  strict  philosophic  meaning  of  the  term, 
because  we  have  previously  acquired  our  belief  of  an  external  world. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  these  two  classes  of  sensations,  now  considered, 
that  they  have  a  greater  mutual  resemblance  than  our  sensations  of  any  other 
kind.  It  is  only  a  blind  man  who  thinks,  that  what  is  called  scarlH  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  but  there  are  tastes  which  we  consider  as  like 
imeUf,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  consider  them  to  be  like  other  tastes ;  and 
if  we  had  not  acquired  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  seats  of  our  different 
organs,  and  had  yet  known  that  smells  and  tastes  arose  from  external  causes 
acting  upon  some  one  or  other  of  these,  we  should  probably  have  been 
greatly  puzzled,  in  many  cases,  in  our  attempt  to  refer  the  particular  sensa-  ' 
tion  to  its  particular  organ. 

In  considering  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  organs  of  smeU 
and  ta$ie^  the  mere  pleasures  which  they  directly  affi)rd,  as  a  part  of  the 
general  happiness  of  liie,  are  to  be  regarded,  from  their  frequent  occurrence, 
as  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.  The  fragrance  of  the  fields  enters  largely 
into  that  obscure  but  delightful  group  of  images,  which  rise  in  our  minds  on 
the  mere  names  of  mriw^  summer^  the  country^  and  seems  to  represent  tbe 
very  form  of  ethereal  punty,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of  heaven  itself. 

If  we  imagine  ail  tbe  innumerable  flowers  which  nature  pours  out,  like  a 
tribute  of  incense  to  tbe  Grod  who  is  adorning  her,  again  to  be  stripped,  in  a 
single  mcHnent,  of  their  odour,  though  they  were  to  retain  all  their  bri^ 
diversities  of  colouring,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  deprived  of  a  spirit 
which  animates  them,— how  cold  and  dead  would  they  instandy  become,^- 
and  how  much  should  we  lose  of  that  vernal  joy,  which  renders  the  season 
of  blossoms  almost  a  new  life  to  ourselves. 

''  In  vain  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing ; 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 

She  woos  tbe  tardy  Spring ; 
Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  ground."* 

It  is  by  this  delightful  quality  that  the  tribes  of  vegetable  life  seem  to  hold 
a  sort  of  social  and  spiritual  communion  with  us.     It  is,  as  it  were,  the  voice 

*  Gray  or.  the  Pleasure  arising  from  Vicissitude,  Stanza  I. — In  v.  i.  the  original  has,  in- 
stMd  of '« in  v«iD,"  »  now. ' 
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with  which  they  address  us,  and  a  voice  which  speaks  only  of 
To  him  who  walks  among  the  flowers  which  be  has  tended, 

**  Each  odoriferous  leaf, 
Each  opening  blonom«  freely  breathee  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  sweets." 

The  pleasures  of  the  seuse  of  taste^  in  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  which 
there  is  nothing  reprehensible,  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  associated  with 
family  happiness.  To  have  met  frequently  at  the  same  board  is  no  small 
part  of  many  of  the  delightful  remembrances  of  friendship ;  and  to  meet 
again  at  the  same  board,  after  years  of  absence,  is  a  pleasure  that  almost 
make9  atonement  for  the  long  and  dreary  interval  between.  In  some  half 
civilized  countries,  in  which  the  influence  of  simple  feelings  of  this  kind  is  at 
once  more  forcible  in  itself,  and  less  obscured  in  the  coniu^on  of  ever  vary- 
IDS  frivolities  and  passions,  this  hospitable  bond  forms,  as  you  well  know,  one 
of  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  obligation,  sufficient  often  to  check  the  impe- 
tuosity of  vindictive  passions  which  no  other  remembrance  could,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  fury,  restrain.  Had  there  been  no  pleasure  attached  to  a  repast, 
independent  of  the  mere  relief  from  the  pain  of  hunger,  the  coarse  and  e^ual 
food  would  probably  have  been  taken  by  each  individual  apart^  and  might 
even,  like  our  other  animal  necessities,  have  been  associated  with  feelings 
which  would  have  rendered  solitude  a  duty  of  external  decorum.  It  would 
not  be  easy,  even  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  a  simple 
cause  through  all  its  remotest  operations,  to  say,  how  much  of  happiness,  and 
how  much  even  of  the  warm  tenderness  of  virtue,  would  be  destroved  by 
the  change  of  manners,  which  should  simply  put  an  end  to  the  $acUu  tneal ; 
that  meal  which  now  calls  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  suspend  their  cares 
for  a  while,  and  to  enjoy  that  cheerfulness  which  is  best  reflected  from  others, 
and  which  can  be  permanent  only  when  it  is  so  reflected,  from  tovl  to  soul, 
and  from  eye  to  eye. 

One  very  important  advantage,  more  directly  obvious  than  this,  and  of  a 
kind  which  every  one  may  be  disposed  more  readily  to  admit,  is  affi)rded  by 
our  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  in  guiding  our  selection  of  the  substances  which 
we  take  as  alimentary.  To  the  other  animals,  whose  senses  of  this  order 
are  so  much  quicker,  and  whose  instincts,  in  accommodation  to  their  want 
of  general  language,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge  by 
mutual  communication,  are  providentially  allotted  to  them,  in  a  degree,  and 
of  a  kind,  far  surpassing  the  instincts  of  the  slow  but  noble  reflector  man^ 
these  senses  seem  to  furnish  immediate  instruction  as  to  the  substances  proper 
for  nourishment,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  would  be  noxious.  To 
man,  however,  who  is  under  the  guardianship  of  aflections  more  beneficial  to 
him  than  any  instinct  of  his  own  could  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  do  this  primarily^  and  of  themselves,  though,  in  the  state  in  which  be  is 
brought  up,  instructed  with  respect  to  every  thing  noxious  or  salutaiy,  by 
those  who  watch  constantly  over  him  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  and  hav- 
ing, therefore,  no  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  mere  discrimination  of  his  own 
independent  organs,  and,  still  more,  as  in  the  artificial  jtate  of  things,  in  which 
he  lives,  his  senses  are  at  once  perplexed  and  palled,  by  the  variety  and 
confusion  of  luxurious  preparation,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  his  pnmary 
instincts,— if  it  had  not  been  tlie  high  and  inevitable  dienity  of  his  nature  to 
rise  above  these, — ^might,  of  themselves,  have  operatea  as  directors.     But, 
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wfaaterer  their  prmary  influence  may  be,  the  Meeondarv  influence  of  his 
organs  of  taste  and  smell  is  not  the  less  important.  When  we  have  once 
completely  learned  what  substances  are  noxious,  and  what  are  salutary,  we 
then,  however  similar  they  may  be  in  their  other  sensible  qualities,  discrimi- 
nate these  as  often  as  they  are  again  presented  to  us,  by  that  taste  or  Miett, 
which  they  afiect  with  different  sensations ;  and  our  acquired  knowledge  has 
thus  ulumately,  in  guiding  our  choice,  the  force  and  the  vivacity  of  an  original 
instinct. 

HEARING. 

In  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  to  which  I  now 
proceed,  I  may  apply  to  them  the  same  remark  which  has  been  ahready  ap- 

Elied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  senses  before  considered.  They  are  classed 
y  us  as  sensations,  merely  m  consequence  of  our  previous  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  those  external  bodies,  the  motion  of  wluch  we  have  known  to  be 
followed  by  similar  feelings.  Our  mind  begins  suddenly  to  exist  in  a  certain 
state ;  and  we  call  this  state  joy  or  sorrow,  without  supposing  that  it  depends 
upon  the  immediate  presence  of  any  external  object.  It  begins  again  to 
exist  in  a  difierent  state,  and  we  say  that  we  hear  ajtute^  referring  the  feel- 
ing immediately  to  an  external  cause.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in 
making  this  reference  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other,  we  are  influenced 
by  experience,  and  by  experience  alone.  If  we  suppose  ourselves  endowed 
with  the  single  sense  of  hearing,  and  incapable  therefore  of  having  previously 
seen  or  felt  the  flute,  which  is  breathed  before  us,  or  any  other  extended  and 
resisting  object  whatever,  we  may  imagine  the  mere  sound  to  recur,  innume* 
rable  times,  without  discovering  any  mode  by  which  it  can  eive  us  mare 
knowledge  than  we  should  receive  irom  a  similar  recurrence  of  any  internal 
joy  or  sorrow.  That  we  should  be  able  to  refer  it  to  a  body,  such  as  we  now 
mean  when  we  speak  of  a  flute,  is  manifestly  impossible ;  since  this  implies 
knowledge  of  sotidiiy^  and  form^  and  colour^  which  could  not  be  acquired 
Without  touch  and  sight.  But  there  seems  even  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
should  refer  it  to  any  external  cause  whatever,  unless,  indeed,  such  a  refer- 
ence necessarily  accompanied  every  feeling,  which  we  know  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  since  we  have  many  internal  pleasures,  not  more  like  to  each 
other  than  they  are  to  the  sound  of  a  flute,  which  we  do  not  refer  to  any 
thing  separate  or  separable  from  the  constitution  of  our  own  mind.  In  hear' 
ingj  therefore,  as  in  taste  and  smell,  we  do  not  derive  from  its  sensations  our 
knowledge  of  things  external,  but,  in  consequence  of  our  knowledge  of  things 
external,  we  regard  these  feelings  as  sensations,  in  the  common  philosophic 
meaning  of  that  term. 

Simple  as  our  sense  of  hearing  may  seem,  it  aflbrds  a  striking  specimen 
of  that  almost  infinite  variety,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  closest  re- 
semblance ;  and  the  notion  which  we  may  form  of  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  sound,  is  perhaps  not  more  vast,  when  we  attempt  to  wander  over  its 
boundless  discrepancies,  than  when  we  limit  ourselves  to  its  ereatest  similari- 
ties, in  a  single  word  of  a  language,  or,  in  that  which  we  might  be  inclined  at 
first  to  regard  as  simplicity  itself,  a  single  mutical  tone. 

"  A  flute,  a  violin,  a  hautboy,  and  a  French  horn,**  it  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, '^  may  all  sound  the  same  tone,  and  be  easily  distinguishable.  Nay, 
if  twenty  human  voices  sound  the  same  note,  and  with  equal  strength,  there 
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will  sdll  be  some  difference.  The  $ame  voice,  while  it  retains  its  proper 
distiDCtions,  may  be  varied  many  ways,  by  sickness  or  health,  youth  or  aee, 
leanness  or  fatness,  good  or  bed  humour.  The  $ame  wordsj  spoken  by  fo- 
reigners and  natives,  nay,  by  different  provinces  of  the  same  nation,  may  be 
very  easily  distinguished."* 

When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  this  sense  as  a  part  of  obr  mental  consti- 
tution, it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  it  we  are  indhrectly  indebted  for  the 
use  of  verbal  language, — 4hat  power  so  peculiarly  distinctive  ofman^  that,  in 
the  poetical  phraseology  of  one  celebrated  country,  it  gave  him  his  name  as 
a  divider  of  the  voice^  or,  in  other  words,  an  utterer  of  articulate  sounds.  If 
we  consider  speech  simply  as  a  medium  of  the  reciprocal  expression  of  pre- 
sent feelings  to  tbe  little  society  of  citizens  and  friends  oi  which  we  are  a 
part,  even  in  this  limited  view,  of  what  inestimable  value  does  it  appear !  To 
communicate  to  every  one  around  us,  in  a  single  moment,  the  happiness 
which  we  feel  ourselves, — to  express  the  want,  which,  we  have  full  con- 
fidence, will  be  relieved  as  soon  as  it  is  known,— -or  to  have  the  still  greater 
privilege  of  being  ourselves  the  ministers  of  comfort  to  wants,  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  relieved  by  us,  because  they  could  not  have  been 
discovered, — ^when  the  heart  which  we  love  is  weighed  down  with  imaginary 
grief,  to  have  it  in  our  power,  by  a  few  simple  sounds,  to  convert  anguish 
itself  into  rapture, — these  are  surely  no  slight  advantages ;  and  yet  compared 
with  the  benefit  which  it  affords  to  man  as  an  intellectual  being,  even  these 
are  inconsiderable.  To  be  without  language,  spoken  or  written,  is  almost  to 
be  without  thought ;  and  if,  not  an  individual  only,  li^ng  among  felkiws  whose 
light  may  be  reflected  upon  him,  but  our  whole  race  had  been  so  constituted, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  beings,  whose  instincts  are  so  much 
less  various  &od  powerful  than  those  of  the  other  animals,  could  have  held 
over  them  that  dominion  which  they  now  so  easily  exercise.  Wherever  two 
human  beings,  therefore,  are  to  be  found,  there  language  is.  We  must  not 
think,  in  a  speculative  comparison  of  this  sort,  of  mere  savage  life ;  for  the 
rudest  savages  would  be  as  much  superior  to  a  race  of  beings  without  speech, 
as  the  most  civilized  nations  at  this  moment  are,  compared  with  the  half* 
brutal  wanderers  of  forests  and  deserts,  whose  ferocious  ignorance  seems  to 
know  little  more  than  how  to  destroy  and  be  destroyed.  Even  these  are 
still  associated  in  tribes,  that  concert  together  verbally  their  schemes  of  havoc 
and  defence  ;  and  employ,  in  deliberating  on  the  massacre  of  beings  as  little 
human  as  themselves,  or  the  plunder  of  a  few  huts,  that  seem  to  contain 
nothing  but  misery  and  the  miserable,  the  same  gk)rious  instrument  widi 
which  Socrates  brought  wisdom  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  Newton 
made  the  heavens  themselves,  and  all  the  wonders  which  they  contain,  de- 
scend, as  it  were,  to  be  grasped  and  measured  by  the  feeble  arm  of  man. 

Such  are  the  benefits  of  language,  even  in  its  fugitive  state ;  but  the  no- 
blest of  all  the  benefits  which  it  confers,  is  in  that  permanent  transmission  of 
thought,  which  gives  to  each  individual  the  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
species ;  Or,  rather, — for  the  united  powers  and  wisdom  of  his  species,  as 
they  exist  in  myriads,  at  the  same  moment  with  himself,  upon  the  globe, 
would  be  comparatively  a  trifling  endowment, — it  gives  him  the  rich  imierit* 
ance  of  the  accumulated  acquisitions  of  all  the  multitudes,  who,  like  himself, 
in  every  preceding  age,  have  inquired,  and  meditated,  and  patiently  disco- 
vered, or  by  the  happy  inspiration  of  genius,  have  found  truths  which  they 

*  R«id'i  Inqoirj  into  the  Human  Mind,  c.  ir.  w^ct,  I. 
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scarcdy  sou^t,  and  penetrated,  with  the  rapiditjof  a  angle  glance,  those  depths 
of  nature  which  the  weak  steps  and  dim  torch-light  of  generations  after  genera- 
dons  had  vainly  laboured  to  explore.  By  that  happy  invention,  which  we  owe 
indirectly  to  the  ear,  the  boundaries  of  time  seem  to  be  at  once  removed.  No- 
thing is  past;  for  every  thmg  lives,  as  it  were,  before  us.  The  thoughts  of 
beings  who  had  trod  the  most  distant  soil,  in  the  most  distant  period,  arise 
again  in  our  mind,  with  the  same  warmth  and  freshness  as  when  they  first 
awoke  to  life  in  the  bosom  of  their  author.  That  system  of  perpetual  trans- 
migration, which  was  but  a  fable,  as  believed  by  Pythagoras, — becomes  re- 
ality when  it  b  applied,  pot  to  the  said  itself,  but  to  its  feelings.  There  is 
then  a  true  metempsychosis^  by  which  the  poet  and  the  sage,  in  spreading 
their  conceptions  and  emotions  from  breast  to  breast,  m^  be  said  to  extend 
their  existence  through  an  ever-changing  immortality.  Who  does  not  feel 
the  justness  of  what  Lucan  says,  when  he  speaks  of  the  events  of  Pharsalia, 
and  predicts  the  lively  feelings  with  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  regarded^ 
not  as  past,  and  therefore  indifferent,  but  as  present,  and  almost  future : 

"  Hec  et  apod  leras  gentet ,  populosque  nepotnm, 
Sive  8Qa  tantum  venient  in  secala  iama, — 
SWe  aliqaid  magnis  noitri  quoque  cura  laboris 
Nominibus  prodesie  potast,— cum  bella  legentar, 
Spesque  metusque  simul,  perituraque  TOta  movebiint ; 
Attonitique  omnes,  veluti  venientia  &ta 
Non  transmissa  legent,  et  adkue  tibi  magni  ftvebimt."* 

'*  There  is  ^thout  all  doubt,"  as  has  been  justly  observed,  '^a  chain  of 
the  thoughts  of  human  kind,  from  the  origin  of  the  world  down  to  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  exist, — a  chain  not  less  universal  than  that  of  the  genera- 
tioD  of  every  thing  that  lives.  Ages  have  exerted  their  influence  on  ages ; 
nations  on  nations ;  truths  on  errors ;  errors  on  truths."  In  conformity  with 
this  idea  of  the  generation  of  thought,  I  may  remark,  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  opinions,— which,  perhaps,  regulate  our  life  in  its  most  important 
moral  concerns,  or  in  all  its  intellectual  pursuits,— with  respect  to  which,  we 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  original  authors,  by  whom  they  have  been  silently  and 
imperceptibly  transmitted  to  us  from  mind  to  mind,  as  we  are  ignorant  of 
those  ancestors,  on  whose  existence  in  the  thousands  of  years  which  pre- 
ceded our  entrance  into  the  world,  our  life  itself  has  depended,  and  without 
whom,  therefore,  toe  should  not  have  been. 

The  unlimited  transmission  of  thought,  which  the  invention  of  language 
allows,  brings  the  universe  of  mind  into  that  point  of  view,  in  which  an  elo- 
quent living  French  author  has  considered  the  physical  universe, — as  exhibit- 
ing, at  once,  all  its  splendid  varieties  of  events,  and  uniting,  as  it  were,  in  a 
single  mpment  the  wonders  of  eternity.  "  Combme,"  says  he,  "  by  your 
imagmation,  all  the  fairest  appearances  of  things.  Suppose  that  you  see,  at 
once,  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, — a  morning  of 
spring  and  of  autumn, — a  night  brilliant  with  stars,  and  a  night  obscure  with 
cbuds, — rmeadows,  enamelled  with  flowers, — ^fields,  waving  with  harvest, — 
woods,  heavy  with  the  frosts  of  winter, — ^you  will  then  have  a  just  notion  of 
the  spectacle  of  the  universe.  Is  it  not  wondrous,  that  while  you  are  admir- 
ing the  sun,  who  is  plunging  beneath  the  vault  of  the  west,  another  observer 
is  beholding  him  as  he'  quits  the  regions  of  the  east,— in  the  same  instant 
reposing,  weary,  from  the  dust  of  the  evening,  and  awaking,  fresh  and  youth- 

•  Pbanalia,  lib.  vii.  t.  907-^13. 
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My  in  th6  d«Ws  bf  morn  I  there  is  not  a  moment  of  the  day  in  which  the 
same  sun  is  liot  risings  shining  in  his  zenith,  and  setting  on  the  world  !  or, 
rather,  our  senses  abuse  us,  and  there  is  no  rising,  nor  setting,  nor  zenith, 
nor  eastj  hot  west ;  but  all  is  one  fixed  point,  at  which  every  species  of  light 
is  beaming  at  once  from  the  unalterable  orb  of  day/' 

In  like  manner ,*-If  I  may  venture  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind  in  the  same  fanciful  point  of  view, — every  moment  may  be  said  to  be 
exhibitittg  the  birth,  and  progress,  and  decay  of  thought.  Infancy,  maturity, 
old  age,  death,  are  mingled,  as  it  were,  in  one  universal  scene.  The  opi- 
nions which  are  perishing  in  one  mind,  are  rising  in^another ;  and  often,  per- 
haps, at  the  last  fading  ray  of  the  dame  of  genius,  that  may  have  almost 
dazzled  \he  world  with  excess  of  brilliancy,  some  star  may  be  kindling,  which 
is  to  shine  upon  the  intellectual  universe  with  equal  light  and  glory  : — 

'*  Flowers  of  the  iky !  ^e,  too,  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail,  os  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field ! 
Star  after  star  from  Heaven's  high  arch. shall  rush ; 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush ; 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 
And  Death,  and  Night,  and  Chaos,  mingle  all ! 

Till,  o'er  the  wreck,  emerginir  from  the  storm, 

Immortal  Nature  liAs  her  changeful  form  ; 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame, 
And  soars,  and  shines, — another,  and  the  same."* 

Such  are  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happiest  of  all  inventions,  which 
we  m^  be  said  to  owe  to  our  sense  of  hearing, — if,  indeed,  it  be  an  inven- 
tion  of^man,  and  not  rather,  as  many  have  thought,  a  coeval  powers  bestowed 
on  him  by  bis  provident  Creator  at  the  very  moment  whicn  gave  him  life. 
But  still,  whether  original  or  invented,  the  ear  must  equally  have  been  its 
primanr  recipient.  We  have  seen,  in  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  it, 
that  of'^  our  more  social  intercourse  it  constitutes  the  chief  delight, — gi\nng 
iiappiness  to  hours,  the  wearying  heaviness  of  which  must  otherwise  have 
renoered  existence  an  insupportable  burthen ;  and  that,  in  its  more  important 
character,  as  fixed,  in  the  imperishable  records  which  are  transmitted*  in 
uninterrupted  progression,  from  the  generation  which  passes  away  to  the 
generation  that  succeeds,  it  gives  to  the  individual  man,  the  product  of  all  the 
creative  energies  of  mankind ;  extending  even  to  tlie  humblest  intellect, 
which  can  still  mix  itself  with  the  illustrious  dead,  that  privilege,  which  has 
been  poetically  allotted  to  the  immortality  of  genius,  ot  being  *'  the  citizen 
of  every  country,  and  the  contemporary  of  every  age." 


LECTURE  XXI. 

ON  HEARING— CONTINITED. 

Gentlemen,  after  considering,  in  a  former  Lecture,  some  states  of  mind,, 
which  arise  immediately  from  affections  of  our  nerves,  and  which,  therefore, 
I  can  see  no  reason  for  classing  apart  from  our  other  sensations,  I  proceeded, 

*  Dtrwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  IV.  t,  371—380. 
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ia  miy  last  LeojUira^  to  coQsider  the  feelings^  which  are  more  commonly 
termed  sensations,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  of  these,  in  the  order  of 
smeU,  iaste^  and  hearing. 

In  the  elucidation  of  these,  my  great  object  was  to  show,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  mere  states  of  mind,  that  constitutes  the  sensations  of  fragrance, 
sweetness,  sound,  which  could  have  led  us  to  ascribe  them  to  corporeal 
objects  as  their  causes, — ^more  than  in  any  of  our  internal  joys  or  sorrows,— 
if  we  had  no  other  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  those  causes,  than  are 
afforded  by  the  sensations  themselves, — ^that,  in  short,  we  consider  them  as 
sensations,  or  external  affections  of  the  mind,  because  we  have  previously 
believed  in  an  external  world, — not  that  we  believe  in  an  external  world, 
merely  because  we  have  had  those  particular  sensations. 

The  various  advantages  which  these  three  senses  affi)rd,  I  endeavoured  to 
point  out  to  you  ;  and,  in  particular  occupied  a  great  part  of  my  Lecture,  in 
illustrating  the  advantages  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  organ  of  Aear- 
ingy  as  the  medium  of  language,  and  by  it,  more  or  less  directly,  not  of  the 
high  acquisitions  of  science  .and  civilization  only,  but  of  the  rudest  forms  of 
social  communication,  and  almost  of  social  existence. 

After  the  remarks  on  this  advantage  received  from  language,  which  is 
unquestionably,  and  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  inestimable  benefit 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  afG>rds, — ^it  would  be  improper  to  omit  wholly 
the  mention  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  it,  as  a  source  of  mudcal 
delight,— of  that  expression  of  feeling,  which  itself,  almost  like  verbal  disr 
course,  may  be  said  to  be  a  language,  since  it  is  the  utterance  of  thought 
and  emotion  from  heart  to  heart, — ^but  which  has  a  voide,  as  independent  of 
the  mere  arbitrary  ybnn«  of  speech,  as  the  tears  of  gratitude,  or  the  smiles  of 
love,  that  may  indeed  give  eloquence  to  words,  but  require  no  words  to  ren- 
der them  eloquent.  Though,  when  very  strictly  considered,  even  the  pure, 
add  almost  spiritual  delight  of  music,  may  perhaps  be  counted  only  a  plea- 
sure of  sense,  it  yet  approaches,  by  so  many  striking  analogies,  to  the  nature 
of  our  intellectual  enjoyments,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  that 
class ;  and  though, — relatively  to  minds  that  are  capable  of  enjoyments  more 
truly  intellectual, — ^it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  pastime  or  relaxation,  it 
assumes  a  far  higher  character,  in  its  relation  to  the  general  pleasures  of 
coQunon  miods,  and  may  be  said,  at  least,  to  be  the  intellectual  lu<cury  of 
those,  who  are  incapable  of  any  other  luxury,  that  deserves  so  honourable 
a  name.  And  it  is  well,  that  there  should  be  some  intermediate  pleasure  of 
this  sort,  to  withdraw  for  a  while  the  dull  and  the  sensual,  from  the  grosser 
existence  in  which  they  may  be  sunk,  and  to  give  them  some  glimpses^  at 
least,  of  a  state  of  purer  enjoyment,  than  that  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  sordid  gains,  and  i^rdid  luxuries,  of  common  life. 

Of  the  influence, — whether  salutary  or  injurious, — ^which  music  has  upon 
the  general  character,— when  cultivated  to  great  refinement,  and  so  univer- 
sally as  almost  to  become  a  part  of  the  habit  of  daily  social  life, — ^it  is  not, 
at  present,  the  place  to  speak.  But  of  its  temporary  influence,  as  a  source 
of  tranquillizing  delight,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — ^nor  perhaps  too,  of  its  oc- 
casional efficacy,  in  exciting  emotions  of  a  stronger  kind,  when  peculiar 
circumstances  may  have  predisposed  to  them  in  a  very  high  degree.  But 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  anecdotes  of 
this  kind,  which  have  been  handed  down  in  ancient  history,  are  as  fabulous, 
as  the  existence  of  that  god  of  music,  to  whose  miraculous  influence  alone, 
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they  could,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  epic  or  dramatic  truth,  have  been 
ascribed. 

Hear,  how  Timotheus*  varied  layg  guipriae, 
And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise ; 
While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Lybian  Jove 
Now  bams  with  glory^  and  then  melts  with  love- 
Now  his  fierce  ^jw  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 
Now,  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  now ; 
Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued— by  sound  !*** 

On  these  lines,  which  allude  to  the  celebrated  ode  of  Dryden, — who 
adapted,  with  most  happy  application,  to  the  burning  of  the  Persian  pa- 
lace, an  anecdote  recorded  of  the  power  of  Timotheus  over  the  same 
great  warrior,  on  another  occasion, — I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  what  influ- 
ence the  accidental  composition  of  this  ode  has  had,  in  giving  almost  a  sort 
of  dignity  to  the  very  madness  of  the  act  which  it  records,  it  is  impossible 
for  us,-— even  though  we  knew  well  how  fictitious  is  the  circumstance  at- 
tached to  it, — not  to  look  upon  the  action  in  a  different  li^ht,  from  that  in 
which  we  should  have  viewed  it,  if  we  had  read  only  the  historical  account 
of  it,  as  originating  in  a  drunken  debauch,  at  the  instigation  of  a  drunken 
prostitute. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  genius.  Its  power  extends  not  over  the  present 
and  the  future  merely,  but,  in  some  measure,  also,  over  the  past,  wfaicb 
might  have  seemed  fixed  for  ever.  In  spite  of  our  conviction,  we  look  upon 
an  action  of  Alexander  differendy,  because  an  individual  existed,  many  cen- 
turies after  him,  and  in  a  country  which  would  then  have  been  justly  counted 
barbarous,  by  the  very  barbarians  whom  he  overcame. 

*'  Ebrio  scorto  de  t^nta  re  ferente  sententidm,  unus  et  alter,  et  ipsi  mero 
onerati,  assentiunt ;  Rex  quoaue  fuit  avidior  quam  patienticNr.  *  Quin  igitur 
ulcisiraur  Grsciam,  et  urbi  faces  subdimus?'  Oranes  incahierant  mero; 
itaque  surgunt  temulenti  ad  incendendam  urbeiQ)  cui  armati,  peperoerant."f 

Of  the  wonders,  which  were  said,  in  ancient  times,  to  have  been  per* 
formed,  on  the  mind  and  body,  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of  musical  sounds, 
to  the  native  of  the  particular  case,  intellectual,  moral,  or  corporeal,  1  might 
read  many  histories  to  you,  from  the  original  authors,  which  would  perhaps 
not  be  less  truly  ludicrous  in  the  serious  gravity  of  their  narration,  than  in 
the  affected  solemnity  of  the  fictitious  personage  whose  speech  I  am  about 
to  quote.  The,  experiment  with  which  the  quotation  closes  is,  it  must  be 
allowed,  a  very  powerful  one,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  snc- 
cessful,  m  the  hands  of  Timotheus  himself. 

*^  The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  Cornelius  into  a  passion.  '  How  can 
you  dignify,'  quoth  he,  *  this  modern  fiddline  with  the  name  of  music  ?  Will 
any  of  vour  best  hautboys  encounter  a  won  now-a-days  with  no  other  arAis 
but  their  mstruments,  as  did  that  ancient  piper,  Pythocaris  }  Have  ever 
wild  boars,  elephants,  deer,  dolphins,  whales,  or  turbots,  showed  the  least 
emotion  at  the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modem  scrapers,  all  which 
have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and  humanized  by  ancient  musicians  ?  Whence 
proceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our  morals  f  Is  it  not  from  the  loss  of  ancient 
music,  by  which  (says  Aristode)  they  taught  all  the  virtues  ?    Else  n^ght  we 

*  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  374—381. 
t  Qumtiis  Curtios,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  7. 
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turn  Newgate  into  a  cdleee  of  Dorian  musicians,  who  should  teach  moral 
virtues  to  those  people.  Whence  comes  it  that  our  present  diseases  are  so 
stubborn  f  whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sciatical  pains  ?  Alas  !  be- 
cause we  have  lost  their  true  cure,  by  tne  melody  of  the  pipe.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Theophrastus  assures  us,  (whence  Cslius 
calls  it  loca  dolentia  decantare)  only  indeed  some  small  remains  of  this  skill 
are  preserved  iii  tlie  cure  of  the  Tarantula.  Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a 
company  of  drunken  bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the 
strain  oi  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondeus  f  and  yet  your  modem  musicians 
want  art  to  defend  their  windows  from  common  nickers.  It  is  well  known 
that  when  the  Lacedaemonian  mob  were  up,  they  commonly  sent  for  a  Les- 
bian musician  to  appease  them,  and  they  immediately  grew  calm  as  soon  as 
they  beard  Terpander  sing :  Yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  Pope's  whole  band 
of  muac,  though  the  best  of  &is  age,  could  keep  his  holiness's  image  from 
being  burnt  on  a  fifth  of  November.'  ^  Nor  would  Terpander  himself,'  re- 
plied Albertus,  *  at  Billingsgate,  nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
have  any  manner  of  effect,  nor  both  of  them  together  bring  Homeck  to 
common  civility.'  <  That's  a  gross  mistake,'  said  Ck)melius,  very  warmty, 
'  and  to  prove  it  so,  I  have  here  a  small  lyra  of  my  own,  framed,  strung,  and 
tuned  atter  the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  some  fragments  of  Lesbian 
tunes,  and  I  wish  I  were  to  try  them  upon  die  most  passionate  creatures 
alive.'—-^  You  never  bad  a  better  opportunity,'  says  Albertus,  *  for  yonder  are 
two  awle-women  scoMing,  and  just  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.'  Willi 
that  Cornelius,  undressed  as  he  was.  Jumps  out  into  his  balcony,  his  lyra  in 
hand,  in  his  slippers,— with  a  stocking  ilpon  his  head,  and  waistcoat  of 
murrey«<x>loured  satin  upon  his  body :  He  touched  his  Ijnra  with  a  very 
UDusual  sort  of  an  harpegiatura,  ikh*  were  his  hopes  frustrated.  The  odd 
equipage,  the  uncouth  instrument,  the  strangeness  of  the  man  and  of  the 
music,  drew  the  ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that  were  got  about  the 
two  female  champions,  and  at  last  of  the  combatants  themselves.  They 
all  approached  the  balcony,  in  as  close  attention  as  Orpheus's  first  au- 
dience of  catde,  or  that  of  an  Italian  opera,  when  some  favourite  air  is  just 
awakened.  This  sudden  effect  of  his  music  encouraged  him  mightily,  and 
it  was  observed  he  never  touched  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic manner  as  upon  that  occasion.  The  mob  laughed,  sung,  jumped, 
daacedt  and  used  many  odd  gestures,  all  which  he  judged  to  be  caused  by 
the  various  strains  and  modulations.  ^  Mark,'  quoth  he,  *  in  this,  the  power 
of  the  Ionian,  in  that^  you  see  the  effect  of  the  .£olian.'  But  in  a  little 
time  they  began  to  grow  riotous,  and  threw  stones ;  Cornelius  then  withdrew. 
'  Brother,'  said  he,  *  do  you  observe  I  have  mixed  unawares  too  much  of  the 
Phrygian  ?  I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  soften  then*  riotous  tem- 
pers :  But  it  is  enough  :  learn  from  this  sample  to  speak  with  veneration  of 
ancient  music.  If  this  lyre  in  my  unskilful  hands  can  perform  such  won- 
ders, what  must  it  not  have  done  in  those  of  a  Timotheus  or  a  Terpander  f 
Having  said  this  he  retired  with  the  utmost  exultation  in  himself,  and  con- 
tempt of  his  brother ;  and  it  is  said,  behaved  that  night  with  such  unusual 
haughtiness  to  his  family,  'that  they  all  had  reason  to  wish  for  some  ancient 
Tibicen  to  calm  his  temper."* 

That,  in  enlightened  countries,  so  many  wonders  should  have  been  related 
and  credited,— if  no  phenomena  that  could  justify  them  were  truly  observ- 

*  Har(.  Scrib.  Book  I.  c.  7.  with  lome  exclutions. 
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ed,— may  perhaps  on  first  reflectioDi  appear  so  unaccouotaUe,  as  almost  to 
induce  belief  of  the  wonders,  themselves,  as  less  inexplicable  than  the  very 
credit  which  was  given  to  them*  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  all 
ages,  and  even  in  countries  of  philosophers,  there  is  a  very  large  fund  of 
credulity  in  man, — which  yields,  very  readily,  to  every  thing  that  is  not  ab- 
solutely impossible,  and  which  is  even  not  very  nice,  in  estimating  what  is 
impossible, — ^leaning  always,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  00  this 
pomt,  with  a  very  favourable  inclination  to  the  side  of  the  postibility  f-'^^ndj 
m  the  second  place,  that  the  phenomena  of  music  are  precisely  of  a  kind, 
which  gives  this  credulity  the  widest  scope.  They  are  pleasing  in  them- 
selves, and  of  a  kind  therefore,  on  which  it  is  gratifying  to  the  imagination  to 
dwell — their  influence  on  the  mind  is  feh  in  a  very  high  and  wonderful  de- 
gree, even  without  any  fabulous  addition;— they  are  produced  by  instru- 
ments, which  seem,  in  the  sensible  appearance,  so  little  adequate  to  the 
production  of  them,  that  the  result  is  almost  like  the  effect  of  supernatural 
agency,  to  which  we  know  not  how  to  give  any  limits  ;^and,  when  a  little 
mystery  is  once  admitted,  the  imagination,  which  has  fairly  got  over  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  first  admission,  is  not  very  scrupulous  afterwards  as  to  degrees, 
but  is  sufficiently  ready  of  itself  to  admit  a  great  deal  more,  without  pausing 
to  consider  its  exact  amount. 

The  phenomena  of  music,  in  addition  to  their  general  interest,  are  truly 
worthy,  in  another  respect,  of  our  astonishment,  from  that  striking  diversity 
of  organic  power  in  the  perception  of  melody  and  still  more  of  harmoruf 
which  they  exhibit  in  difiS^rent  individuals,  in  which  all  other  circumstances 
are  apparently  the  same,-^a  diversity  which  has  often  attracted  tbp  attention 
of  philosophers,  and  has  led  even  those  who  have  no  great  tendency  to  spe- 
culation 01  any  kind,  to  wonder  at  least,  which  is  the  first  step  of  all  philoso- 
phizing. In  the  present  instance,  however,  unibrtunately,  this  first  step  is 
the  only  step  which  philosophers  have  been  able  to  take.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  desist,  after  all  their  efforts  to  proceed  further,  and  to  submit  to 
share,  and  even  to  acknowledge  that  they  share,  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar. 
If,  indeed,  the  want  of  musical  ear  had  involved  either  a  general  defect  of 
hearing,  or  a  general  slowness  of  discrimination  in  other  cases  of  nice  diver- 
sity, the  wonder  would  not  have  been  great.  But  those,  who  are  without 
ear  for  music,  perceive  as  readily  as  others,  the  faintest  whisper ;-— they  dis- 
tinguish, like  them,  the  faintest  shades  of  difference  in  the  mere  articulations 
of  sound  which  constitute  the  varieties  of  language,  nor  the  articulations  only, 
but  the  differences  also  of  the  mere  tones  of  affection  or  displeasure,  grief 
or  gaiety,  which  are  so  strikingly  analogous  to  the  varied  expresMon  of  mu- 
mal  feeling ;— and  their  power  of  discrimination  in  every  other  case,  in 
which  the  judgment  can  be  exercised,  is  not  less  perfect.  Nay, — to  increase 
still  more  the  difficulty, — they  are  often  as  sensible  as  others  of  the  beauty 
of  series  of  tones  of  a  different  kind ;  and  some  of  our  best  poets  and  de- 
claimers,— who  of  course  must  have,  had  a  quick  discernment  of  metrical 
rhythm,  and  of  the  melody  of  elocution, — ^have  yet  been  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  nnusiccd  relations  of  sounds,  as  reciprocally  high  or  low, — the 
melody  that  results  from  them  in  certain  successions,  and  the  harmony  or  the 
discord  of  their  union.  That  it  depends  chiefly,  or  perhaps  entirely,  on 
the  structure  or  state  of  the  mere  corporeal  organ  of  hearingy-^wbich 
is  of  a  kind,  it  must  be  remembered,  peculiarly  complicated,  and  therefore 
susceptible  of  great  original  diversity  in  tiie  parts,  and  relations  of  the  parts 
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that  form  it,  is  rery  probable ;  though  the  difference  of  the  separate  parts 
themselves,  or  of  their  relations  to  each  other,  may,  to  the  mere  eye,,  be  so 
minute,  as  never  to  be  discovered  by  dissection, — thus  leaving,  to  every 
future  race  of  inquirers,  the  same  difficulty  which  has  perplexed  ourselves, 
and'^e  same  impossibility  of  overcoming  it.  In  the  sense  of  vision,  I  may 
remark,  there  is  a  species  of  defect,  very  analogous  to  the  want  of  musical 
ear, — a  defect,  which  consists  in  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  incapacity,  of 
distinguishing  some  colours  from  each  other— ^nd  colours  which,  to  general 
observers,  seem  of  a  very  opposite  kind.  As  the  want  of  musical  ear  implies 
no  general  defect  of  mere  quickness  of  hearing,  this  visual  defect,  in  like 
manner,  is  to  be  found  in  persons  who  are  yet  capable  of  distinguishing,  with 
perfect  accuracy,  the  form,  and  the  greater  or  less  brilliancy  of  the  coloured 
object ;— and  I  may  remark  too,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
want  of  musical  ear  depends  on  causes  not  mental  but  organic;  that,  in  this 
analogous  ca^e,  some  attempts,  not  absolutely  unsuccessful,  have  been  made 
to  explain  the  apparent  confusion  of  colours,  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
external  organ  ot  sight.  Though  the  one  case,  however,  were  to  throw  no 
light  upon  the  other,  it  is  stiD  gratifying  to  philosophers,  to  have  a  case  at  all 
analogous,  to  which,  when  they  are  weary  of  considering  what  has  baffled 
all  their  endeavours  to  explain  it,  they  may  have  the  comfort  of  turning 
away  their  attention,  without  the  mortification  of  seeming  absolutely  to  fly 
from  the  subject.  Such  is  the  strange  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  merely 
to  have  anotner  difficulty  presented  to  us,  though  it  may  yet  be  absolutely 
unsurmountable  in  itself, — ^if  only  it  have  some  slight  resemblance  to  a  former 
difficulty, — seems  to  us  almost  as  if  we  had  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
first ; — and  each  difficulty,  by  a  very  convenient  transposidon,  which  our 
pride  knows  well  how  to  make,  supplies,  according  as  we  may  have  been 
considering  the  one  rather  than  the  other,  the  place  of  explanation  to  that 
which  is  afterwards  to  explain  it,  no  less  cleai^y,  in  its  turn. 

In  considering  sound  relatively  to  its  external  cause,  we  give  the  name  of 
vibration  to  the  successive  pulses,  or  alternate  approaches  and  recessions  of 
the  particles  of  the  elastic  sounding  body ;  and  the  word  is  a  very  convenient 
one  for  expressing  this  series.  But  still  it  may  be  necessary  to  warp  you, 
that  the  word,  though  single,  is  not  the  less  expressive  of  a  plurality  of  states, 
which  have  no  other  unity,  than  as  they  are  comprehended  in  this  single 
word,— a  word,  like  many  other  single  words, -by  which  we  express  the 
combination  of  various  objects,  or  invented  by  us,  merely  to  aid  our  weak- 
ness, that  is  incapable,  without  such  helps,  of  conceiving  or  remembering 
even  a  small  part  of  that  wide  series  of  physical  changes,  which  we  are  able 
to  discover  in  the  universe,  if  each  event  of  the  series  were  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  name.  This  mere  aid  of  our  weakness,  however,  we 
are  apt,  by  a  very  absurd,  but  a  very  general  fallacy,  to  consider  as  some- 
thing, much  more  dignified  in  its  nature  than  a  mere  arbitrary  verbal  abbre- 
viation,— as  truly  an  explanation  of  the  very  phenomena,  or  series  of 
phenomena,  which  it  simply  designates.  You  must  not  flatter  yourselves, 
however,  that  you  have  advanced  the  slightest  step,  in  explaining  the  con- 
nexion of  sound  with  the  pulses  of  air,  when  you  have  merely  invented  a 
brief  term  for  those  successive  pulses,  and  ascribed  the  sound  to  vibration ; 
you  have,  indeed,  given  a  name  to  a  series  of  corpuscular  phenomena,  but 
you  have  not  discovered  any  thing  additional  to  the  phenomena  themselves, 
which  can  be  considered  as  explanatory  of  the  changes  produced. 
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Wkaitf  tbeo,  is  truly  meaiH,  when  it  is  said,  that,  (or  producing  the  in»tal 
a£fectioD,  which  constitutes  bearing,  some  {Nrevious  vibration  is  necessary  ? 
It  certainly  cannot  mean,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  vibration  is 
any  thing  in  itself  different  from  the  series  of  physical  events  which  it  ex- 
presses, however  few  or  numerous  these  may  be,  since  it  is  only  the  name 
which  w^  give  to  them,  when  we  consider  them  together ;  nor  can  it  mean 
that  the  direct  cause  of  the  sensation  is  any  thing  different  from  the  one 
organic  state  immediately  preceding  the  sensation,^— a  state  which  may,  in- 
deed, have  resulted  from  a  long  sequence  of  prior  organic  states,  produced 
during  the  continued  vibratory  motion  of  the  air,  but  which  is  itself,  in  its 
relation  to  the  phenomenon  which  succeeds  it, — that  affisction  of  the  sentient 
mind  which  constitutes  A^orifi^,— -to  be  ccmsidered  independently  of  these 
prior  states,  that  have  no  other  relation  to  the  mind,  than  as  gradually  in- 
ducing that  ultimate  organic  state,  which  is  the  state  that  is  foUowed  by  sen- 
sation. There  is  a  part,  less  or  greater,  of  the  sensorial  organ,  which  must 
be  affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  before  the  sensation  of  hearing  can  take 
place  $  and,  in  vibration^  there  is  nothing  but  a  repeated  approach  and  se- 
cession of  the  vibrating  particles.  If  vibraiianj  then,  or  a  series  of  pulses, 
be  necessary,  it  is  evident  that  a  corresponding  series  of  changes  in  the  organ 
is  necessary ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one  instant,,  at  whidi  the  vibrating 
particles  are  in  such  a  state  relatively  to  the  sensorial  organ,  that  if  no  pre- 
vious change  had  heexx  excited  in  the  organ  itself,  they  could  have  produced 
in  it  immediately,  the  precise  state,  which  is  instantly  followed  by  the  mental 
affection  of  hearing.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  seriei  of  changes  in  the 
sensorial  organ  itself,  the  last  of  which  only  is  followed  by  sensation.  The 
particles  of  the  ait,  or  any  other  elastic  medium,  for  example,  must,  in  their 
first  appulse,  produce  a  certain  state  of  the  sensorial  organ ;  in  their  second 
appulse,  a  difi^ent  state,  by  acting  on  an  oi^ao,  already  affected  in  a  certain 
manner ;  in  their  third  appulse,  a  still  different  state ;  and  thus  successively, 
tiU,  at  lastf  they  produce  that  particular  definite  state  of  the  sensorial  oi^^, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  mind  becomes  instantly  «en^ien<,*—4i  state  which 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  any  single  impulse  of  the  particles  on  the 
unafiected  organ,  because  then  vibration,  or  a  series  of  pulses,  would  not 
have  been  necessary. 

To  this  successive  modification  of  states  of  an  organ,  terminating  in  a  par- 
ticular result,  different  fr^m  each  of  the  prior  states,  there  are  abundant 
analogies  in  die  history  of  the  mind,  and  many  in  the  phenomena  of  sensation 
itself.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  production  of  the  sen- 
satioQ  of  whiteness^  by  the  rapid  revolution  of  a  cylinder,  on  which  the  sepa- 
rate prismatic  colours,  and  the  separate  cdours  only,  are  painted,  m  certain 
proportions ;  eadi  colour^  in  thb  case,  acting  on  the  organ  already  afiected 
by  a  former  colour,  till  a  sensation  altogether  dififerent  from  the  resuk  of  each 
of  them  when  separate,  is  their  joint  idtimate  result,  the  sensation  of  whke- 
nesSf  without  any  external  object  that  is  white. 

In  this  way  only,  by  a  series  of  progressive  organic  affections,  and  not  by 
any  single  afiection,  can  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  medium,  as  different  fiom 
one  simple  unrepeated  impulse,  terminate  in  the  production  of  sound.  It  is, 
b  short,  a  name  for  tiiis  series  of  changes,  and  nothing  more. 

If,  in  a  case  so  very  obscure  as  that  of  musical  ear,  in  which  all  that  is 
truly  evident,  is,  that  in  different  individuals,  there  is  a  diversity  of  some  kind 
or  other — I  could  permit  myself  to  indulge  any  conjecture  with  respect  to 
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this  diversity,^ — ^I  miebt,  perhaps,  be  bclined  to  look  to  tbe  view  now  given 
of  the  real  nature  of  vtbraHon^  and  its  progressive  efiects  on  the  auditory 
part  of  our  nervous  system,  as  furnishing  some  slight  ground,  not,  indeed,  for 
any  theory,  which  is  far  too  presumptuous  a  word,  but  for  the  preference  of 
one  mere  possibility,  to  other  mere  possibilities,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  in  any  conjecture,  on  so  veir  dim  and  impalpable  a  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  series  of  pulses  of  the  vibrating  air, — ^if  vibration, 
or  a  series  of  pulses  be  necessary  to  sound, — ^must  produce  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  sensorial  organ,  which  produce  no  corresponding  affection  of 
tbe  mind,  till,  at  last,  a  state  of  the  organ  is  produced,  which  is  attended 
with  sensation.  This,  and  this  only,  can  be  meant,  when  we  speak  of  vibra* 
tioQ  as  the  antecedent  of  sound, — ^a  series  of  organic  changes,  and,  after  this 
series,  an  affection  of  the  mind.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  more 
probable,  that  the  organ  thus  affected  with  a  series  of  progressive  changes, 
does  not  pass  instantly  from  the  greatest  change  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
originally,  before  the  first  pulse,  but  that  it  retains  this  state,  for  a  time,  how- 
ever short,  or,  at  least,  passes  through  some  series  of  states,  in  its  gradual 
return,  so  that,  if  a  new  vibration  be  excited  by  the  pulse  of  any  sounding 
body,  before  the  organ  of  hearing  have  returned  to  its  original  state,  the 
effect  may  be  supposed  to  be  di&rent  from  that  which  it  would  have  been, 
if  the  same  vibration  bad  been  primarily  communicated  to  the  organ,  in  its 
state  of  rest,  or  in  that  state,  which,  from  our  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be 
termed  its  state  of  rest. 

The  phenomena  most  analogous  to  these  vibratory  aflfecdons  of  the  ear, 
as  depending  on  successive  impulses,  are  unouestionably  the  phenomena  of 
tkUlationj  or  rather,  to  express  what  is  so  lamiliar  and  simple,  by  a  more 
homely  and  appropriate  word,  the  phenomena  of  iicfding.  In  this,  the  great 
circumstance  distinguishing  musical  feeling,  is  to  be  found,  that  the  feeling 
arises  not  from  the  separate  impressions,  but  from  their  successions  or  co- 
existence. When  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  gently  tickled,  as  the  finger  passes 
rapidly  and  repeatedly  over  the  palm,  the  parts  first  affected  are  again  af- 
fected with  various  degrees  of  pressure,  as  the  ear,  in  melody,  is  successively 
affected  by  repeated  varieties  of  vibration ;  and  various  parts  of  the  organ 
of  touch  exist,  at  the  same  moment,  in  various  states,  forming  one  joint  result 
of  sensation,  as,  in  harmony,  various  vibrations  of  the  organ  of  hearing  co- 
exist^  and  blend  tc^ether  in  one  mingled  delight.  To  produce  tickling,  a 
certain  rapidity  of  succession  is  necessary ;  for,  if  the  parts  first  affected, 
have  returned  to  their  original  state,  before  other  parts  begin  to  be  affected, 
or  themselves  to  be  affected  again,  the  slow  motion,  it  is  evident,  may  be 
continued,  for  any  length  of  time,  without  any  effect,'  different  firom  that  of 
simple  pressure.  The  quicker,  then,  the  return  of  the  parts  may  be  to  their 
original  state,  tbe  less  will  be  the  titillation  ;  and  it  is,  ver^  probably,  a  dif- 
ference in  this  quickness  of  return,  which  constitutes  the  difference  of  tick- 
lishness,  so  remarkable  in  different  individuals,  who  feel,  equally,  the  light 
pressure  of  each  separate  touch.  That  there  is  a  difference  of  ticklishness, 
in  different  persons,  you  all  know  ;  some  being  easily  excited  even  to  con- 
vulsive laughter,  by  slieht  motions,  that  scarcely  produce  any  effect  in  others, 
beyond  that  of  tbe  simple  primary  sensation  of  touch.  A  person  who  is 
.ticklish,  and  a  person  who  is  not  ticklish,  agree  in  receiving  this  first  tactual 
sensation ;  but  they  differ  afterwards,  in  this  respect,  that  when  the  same 
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slight  iBipulse  is  rapidlv  repeated,  on  the  same  surface,  it  produces  a  livelier 
effect  than  before,  in  toe  on^  but  not  in  the  other.  The  organ,  of  the  one 
who  is  not  ticklish,  is  in  the  same  state,  or  nearly  in  the  sanoe  state,  when  it 
receives  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  impression,  as  when  it  received  the 
first,  and  do  peculiar  excitement,  therefore,  is  produced.  The  organ  of  the 
other,  more  susceptible,  or  more  tenacious  of  the  affection  produced,  has 
not  returned  to  its  original  state,  when  the  rapid  impression  is  repeated,  and 
is,  therefore,  at  every  new  impression,  affected  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. 

Proceeding  on- the  analogy  of  these  phenomena,— of  mere  tiMing^  with 
which  I  may  i^ppose  you  to  be  aU  acquainted, — an  analogy  which,  striking 
as  it  is  in  many  circumstances,  I  readily  own,  does  not  jusufy  more  than 
conjecture  in  the  case  to  which  I  would  apply  it, — ^I  conceive  it  to  be,  at 
least,  not  absdutely  impossible,  since  a  diversity  of  some  kind  there  must  be, 
that  in  those  who  receive  no  pleasure  from  music,  as  in  those  who  are  not 
ticklish,  there  is  a  rapid  return  of  the  nervous  organ,  after  each  separate 
affection,  to  its  original  stale ;  that  each  separate  touch  or  pressure  in  the 
one  case,  and  each  separate  tone  in  the  other  case,  produces  its  particular 
effect, — that  effect  which  it  would  have  produced  in  all,  if  unaccompanied  by 
any  other  tone  in  music,  or  slight  pressure  in  tickling, — but  that  a  succession 
of  these  produces  no  effect  different  from  that  which  each  would  have  pro- 
duced singly.  A  certain  interval  is  necessary  for  distinct  hearing  in  every 
case  ;  and,  before  this  interval  has  passed,  the  auditory  nerves,  in  this  case, 
may  be  imagined  to  be  again  quiescent,  or  nearly  quiescent. 

I  need  not  add,  that  in  an  inquiry  of  this  sort,  all  which  is  necessary,  is  to 
account  for  the  mere  original  defect  of  pleasure  ;  since,  if  the  relations  of 
notes,  as  reciprocally  high  or  low,  never  gave  any  delight,  the  ear,  having  no 
object  of  interest  in  these  successions,  would  soon  habitually  neglect  them, 
and  at  length  cease  altogether  to  distinguish  them,  attending  only  to  the  ver- 
bal meaning  of  sounds,  and  not  to  their  tone ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  we 
Gy  little  attention  to  another  relative  difference  of  voices  as  more  or  less 
jd,  unless  when  the  difference  is  very  considerable,  and  not  in  those  com- 
mon difierences  of  intensity  which  distinguish  every  voice  in  conversation 
from  every  other  voice,-^r  as,  after  living  long  in  a  province,  the  dialect  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  any  accentual  peculiarities,  we  at  last  become  un- 
conscious of  these,  and  hear  the  words,  as  it  were,  stripped  of  their  pecu- 
liarity of  tone.  In  what  is  termed  the  cultivation  of  a  musical  ear,  however, 
we  have  not  an  analogy  merely,  but  a  direct  proof  of  this  influence  of  habit. 
That  the  ear  may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  or,  in  other  words,  by  nice 
attentbn  to  the  difierences  of  musical  sound,  every  one  knows ;  and  if  this 
attention  can  enable  us,  even  in  mature  life,  to  distinguish  sounds  as  different 
in  themselves,  which,  but  for  the  habitual  attention,  we  should  have  regarded 
as  tlie  same,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  continued  inattention,  from  earli- 
est infancy,  may  render  us  insensible  of  musical  relations  still  more  obvious 
and  precise,  than  those  which  we  have  thus  only  learned  to  distinguish  ;  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  that  continued  attention  from  infancy  to  slight  musi- 
cal differences  of  sound,'— an  attention  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  pleasure  received, — may  render  us  capable  of  distinguishing 
tones  as  very  dissimilar,  the  differences  of  which,  however  obvious  at  present, 
we  should  scarcely,  but  for  such  original  attentive  discrimination,  have  been 
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able  to  detect.  What,  in  comparisoD,  the  refined  imncal  ear  of  a'pep- 
fonser, — almost  every  hoar,  and  every  moment,  of  whose  Mfe  has  been  t^eat 
amid  flounds, 

^  Untwisting  nU  the  ehainay  that  ti« 
The  hidden  lonl  of  hannony/'— * 

is  to  a  common  musical  ear,  that  common  musical  ear  may  be  to  those  m 
whom  thb  discriminating  skill  seems  to  be  wholly  or  nearly  defective.  The 
refined  musician,— -who,  but  for  the  long  practice  of  his  art,  would  have 
shared  that  incapacity  which  now  excites  his  wonder, — ^is  astonished,  that 
persons  of  common  ear  do  not  distinguish  the  nice  differences  which  appear 
to  him  almost  as  remarkable  as  those  differences  which  they  are  capable  of 
perceiving;  and  the  person  of  common  musical  ear  only  does  the  same 
thing,  when  he  is  astonished  that  the  less  refined  difierences,  remarked  by 
himself,  are  not  obviously  distinguishable  by  all  mankind,  or,  at  least,  by  aU 
who  have  no  deafness  to  incapacitate  them  from  hearing  the  separate  sounds* 
The  discrimination  in  both  has  depended  on  previous  attention,  which  has 
necessarily  been  greater  in  one  case  than  in  tlie  other ;  and  what  attention 
caD  we  suppose  to  have  been  originally  given,  if,  from  the  cause  which  I 
have  ventured  to  state  as  a  possible  one  in  persons  without  musical  ear,  no 
pleasure  had  originally  been  felt  by  them  in  any  sequence  of  notes  as  suc- 
cessive, and  the  whole  value  of  sound  been  to  them  the  meaning  of  which  it 
was  symbolically  representative,  which,  accordingly,  they  have  learned  to 
discriminate  in  every  case,  as  accurately  as  others. 

I  might  follow  out  this  speculation  at  much  greater  length ;  but  I  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  on  what  is  at  best  a  conjecture,  and  what,  perhaps, 
even  as  a  mere  conjecture,  is  founded  only  on  a  slight  analogy. 

After  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Smm^  Tasie^  and  Hearings 
which  are  peculiarly  simple,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senses,  which 
afford  phenomena  Uiat  are  more  complicated,  or,  at  least,  which  seem  more 
complicated,  as  considered  in  the  mature  state  of  the  mind ;  when  the  sen- 
sations that  arise  from  one  set  of  organs,  by  frequent  coexistence  with  sensa- 
tions that  arise  from  affections  of  other  sets  of  organs,  are,  as  it  were,  blended 
with  t}iem  in  one  compound  perception,  and  so  permanently  modified  for 
ever  after,  that  it  is  difficult  in  aU  cases,  and  in  many  cases  perhaps  im- 
possible, to  form  any  accurate  notion  of  the  sensations  as  they  existed  in  theur 
original  elementary  state. 

Since,  of  the  two  senses  of  Si^ht  and  Touchy  that  of  iS^A^,— as  far,  at 
least,  as  we  are  able  by  intellectual  analysis  at  present  to  discover  its  original 
sensations, — is  more  simple,  and  more  analogous  to  the  senses  before  con- 
sidered, I  should  be  inclined,  on  these  accounts,  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  it,  previously  to  any  inquiry  into  the  sense  of  Touch.  But  this 
order,  though  unquestionably  the  more  regular,  if  we  had  to  consider  only 
the  original  sensations  of  each  organ,  would  be  attended  with  great  inconve- 
nience in  considering  their  subsequent  modified  sensations ;  since  those  of 
Vision  depend,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  prior  affections  of  Touchy  with 
the  nature  of  which,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  acquainted  in  the 
first  place.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  in  considering  even  Touch,  I  may 
sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  refer,  for  illustration,  to  the  phenomena  of 

•  Hilton'i  L'AOegro,  143—145. 
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Fmon,  though  these  have  not  been  coDsidered  by  us,  and  must,  therefore, 
for  the  time,  be  taken  upon  trust.  But  when  phenomena  are  at  all  compli* 
cated,  such  occasional  anticipations  are  absolutely  unavoidable*  Sensation, 
indeed,  says  Aristotle,  is  a  straight  2«ne,  while  intellect  is  a  circle^ — Al^^^ii 
vfttfAfib)),  vou(  xuxXos,— or,  to  use  the  paraphrastic  translation  of  Cudworth,  in 
his  treatise  on  Immutable  Morality,  "Sense  is  of  that  which  is  without. 
Sense  wholly  gazes  and  gads  abroad ;  and,  therefore,  doth  not  know  and 
comprehend  its  object,  because  it  is  different  from  it.  Sense  is  a  line,  the 
mind  is  a  circle.  Sense  is  like  a  line,  which  is  the  flux  of  a  point  running 
out  from  itself;  but  intellect  like  a  circle,  that  keeps  within  itself.''*  That 
sense  is  not  a  circle  is,  indeed,  true,  since  it  termmates  in  ^  point ;  but  far 
from  being  a  straight  line,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  curves^  and  is 
crossed  and  cut  by  so  many  other  curves, — into  many  of  which  it  flows,  and 
unites  with  them  completely, — that  when  we  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  the 
line,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  determme  with  accuracy  what  curve  it 
is,  which,  in  the  strange  confusion  of  our  diagram,  we  have  been  attempting 
to  trace  from  its  initial  point. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of 

TOUCH. 

Ir  priority  of  sensation  alone  were  to  be  regarded,  the  sense  of  touch 
might  deserve  to  be  considered  in  the  first  place  ;  as  it  must  have  been  ex- 
ercised long  before  birth,  and  is  probably  the  very  feeling  with  which  sen- 
tient life  commences.  The  act  of  birth,  m  relation  to  the  mind  of  the  little 
straneer,  who  is  thus  painfully  ushered  into  the  wide  scene  of  the  world,  is 
a  series  of  feelings,  of  this  class ;  and  the  first  feeling  which  awaits  him,  on 
his  entrance, — ^in  the  change  of  temperature  to  which  he  is  exposed, — is  still 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  organ.  It  is  at  this  most  important  moment  of 
existence,  when  one  dark  and  solitary  life  of  months,  of  which  no  vestige  is 
afterwards  to  remain  in  the  memory,  is  finished,  and  a  new  life  of  many 
years, — a  life  of  sunshine  and  society, — is  iust  beginning,  that,  in  the  figura- 
tive language  of  the  author,  whom  I  am  about  to  quote  to  you.  Pain,  the 
companion  of  human  life,  receives  him  on  the  first  step  of  his  journey,  and 
embraces  him  in  his  iron  arms. 

^  Primas  tactus  agit  partes,  primusque  minats 
Laxat  iter  cecum  turbe,  recipitque  ruenteoi, 
Non  idem  huic  modus  est  qui  fratribus ;  amplius  ille 
Imperium  afTectat  senior,  penitusque  medulus, 
Visceribusque  habitat  totis,  pellisque  recentem 
Funditur  in  telam,  et  late  per  stamina  Tivit. 
Necdum  etiam  matris  puer  eluctatus  ab  alvo 
Multiplices  solvit  tunicas,  et  vincula  rupit ; 
Sopitus  molli  somno,  tepidoqoe  liquore 
Circurofiisus  adhuc  ;  tactus  tamen  aura  lacewit 
Jamdudum  levior  sensus,  animamque  reclusit. 
Id^ue  roagis,  simul  ac  solitum  blandumaue  calorem 
Frigore  mutavit  cceli,  quod  verberat  acn 
Impete  inassuetoe  artus ;  turn  sevior  adstat, 
Humaneque  comes  vite  Dolor  ezcipit ;  ille 
Cunctantem  frustra  et  tremulo  multa  ore  querentem 
Corripit  invadens,  ferrisque  amplectitur  ulnis."t 

•  Page  98,  99. 

t  Gray  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  ▼.  64—80. 
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It  is  at  this  moment,  so  painful  to  himself,  that  he  is  afibrding  to  another 
bosom,  perhaps  the  purest  delight  of  which  our  nature  is  capable,  and  has 
already  kindled,  in  a  heart,  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  as  ignorant  as  of 
the  love  which  he  excites  in  it,  that  warmth  of  affection  which  is  never,  but 
in  the  grave,  to  be  cold  to  Atm,  and  to  which,  in  the  many  miseries  that  may 
await  him, — ^in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  in  poverty ,»-and  perhaps  too  in  the  peni- 
tence of  guilt  itself, — when  there  is  no  other  eye  to  whose  kindness  he  can 
venture  to  look,  he  is  stiU  to  turn  with  the  confidence  that  he  has  yet,  even 
on  earth,  one  friend j  who  will  not  abandon  him, — and  who  will  still  tUnk  of* 
that  innocent  being,  whose  eye,  before  it  was  conscious  of  light,  seemed  to 
look  to  her  for  the  bve  and  protection  which  were  ready  to  receive  him. 


LECTURE  XXII. 


ON  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SENSE  OP  TOUCH,— 

AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THESE  FEELINGS. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  finished  tlie  remarks  which  I  had  to 
offer,  on  our  sense  of  hearing  ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  had  begun  the 
consideration  of  a  very  important  order  of  our  feelbgs,  those  which  belong 
to  the  sense  of  toxidi. 

Of  these,  I  may  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  sensations  of  heai  and 
cold^ — sensations  that  arise  from  afifections  of  our  nerves  of  touch,  or  at  least 
from  affections  of  nerves,  which,  as  equally  difiused  and  intermingled  with 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  from  those  which  constitute  our  organ 
of  touch,  the  same  wide  surface  rendering  us  sensible,  as  it  were,  at  every 
point,  of  warmth  as  of  pressure. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you,  how  litde  analogy  there  is  of  our  sensations 
of  warmth,  to  the  other  sensations  commonly  ascribed  to  this  organ ;  and  the 
great  difibrence  of  the  feelings  has  led  some  physiologists  to  believe,  that  the 
organs  of  sensations  so  different,  must  themselves  be  different*  But  even 
though  the  sensations  were  as  dissimilar  as  is  supposed,  there  is  no  reason  a 
priori  to  believe, — ^and  to  experience,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  appeal,  so  as  to  derive  from  it  any  ground  for  believing, — ^that  sensa- 
tions, which  are  very  dififerent,  must  arise  from  affections  of  different  organs. 
As  far,  indeed,  as  we  can  safely  appeal  to  experience,  in  this  very  case, 
there  are  sensations  which  we  never  hesitate  in  referring  to  our  tactual  nerves, 
as  different  fit)m  the  more  common  sensations  ascribed  to  touch,  as  the  sen- 
sation of  warmth  itself.  I  allude  to  the  pain  of  puncture  or  laceration  of  the 
skin.  Indeed,  if  the  brain  be  ultimately  the  great  organ  of  all  our  sensa- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  we  must  refer  to  affections  of  one  sensorial  organ,  not 
the  various  feelings  of  touch  only,  but,  with  them,  the  still  greater  variety  of 
feelings,  that  constitute  our  sensations  of  smell,  taste,  sound,  and  colour. 

But  are  we  indeed  sure,  that  there  truly  is  that  great  dissimilarity  sup- 
posed, or  may  not  our  belief  of  it  arise  from  our  reference  to  touch  of  sen- 
sations that  truly  do  not  belong  to  it  ?  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion,  to 
which^I  think,  a  nicer  analysis  will  lead  us.    The  primary  origmal  feelings, 
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we  owe  to  our  mere  organ  of  touch,  I  consider  as  of  a  kind,  all  of 
which  are  far  more  analogous  to  the  sensatioos  of  warmth,  or  of  pain  in 
punctare,  than  to  the  perceptions  of  form  and  hardness,  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  tangible.  Before  entering  on  the  analysb,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider,  what  are  the  sensations  which  we  are  supposed  to  owe 
to  this  organ. 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cM, — as  received  from  our  organ  of  touch, — 
we  may  almost  lay  out  of  account  in  our  analytical  inquiry.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  on  them,  or  even  to  repeat,  in  application  to  them,  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  already  applied  more  than  once  to  the  sensations  before 
considered.  It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in  classing  our  warmth  or  cUllness,  as 
a  sensation, — and  not  as  a  feeling  that  has  arisen  spontaneously  in  die  mind, 
— ^we  are  influenced  by  that  experience,  which  has  previously  given  us  the 
belief  of  objects  exterpal, — ^at  least,  of  our  own  corporeal  frame, — and,  that, 
if  we  had  been  unsusceptible  of  any  other  sensations,  than  those  of  heat  and 
cold,  we  should  as  little  have  believed  these  to  arise  directly  from  a  corpo- 
real cause,  as  any  of  our  feeKngs  of  joy  or  sorrow.  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  the  painful  sensations  of  puncture  and  laceration. 

It  is  only  to  the  other  more  important  information  ascribed  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  therefore,  that  our  attention  is  to  be  directed. 

By  touch,  we  are  commonly  said  to  be  made  acquabted  with  extension, 
magnitude,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  solidity,  liquidity,  viscidity,  hardness, 
softness,  roughness,  smoothness.  These  terms,  I  readily  allow,  are  veiy 
convenient  for  expressing  notions  of  certain  forms  or  states  of  bodies,  that 
are  easily  distinguishable.  But,  though  specifically  distinguishable,  thej 
admit  generically  of  very  considerable  reduction  and  simplification.  Hard- 
ness and  softness,  for  example,  are  expressive  only  of  greater  or  less  resist- 
ance,— roughness  is  irregularity  of  resistance,  when  there  are  intervals 
between  the  points  that  resist,  or  when  some  of  these  points  project  beyond 
others, — smoothness  is  complete  uniformity  of  resistance, — liquidity,  visci- 
dity, are  expressive  of  certain  degrees  of  yieldingness  to  our  efibrt,  which 
solidi^  excludes,  unless  when  the  efibrt  employed  is  violent.  All,  in  short, 
I  repeat,  are  only  difllerent  species  or  degrees  of  that  which  we  term  resist- 
ance, whatever  it  may  be,  which  impedes  our  continued  effi)rt,  and  impedes 
it  variously,  as  the  substances  without  are  themselves  various.  Such  is  one 
•  order,  then,  of  the  feelings  commonly  ascribed  to  the  sense  which  we  are 
at  present  considering. 

To  proceed  to  the  other  supposed  tangible  qualities,  before  included  in 
our  enumeration,— ;/^r6  is  the  boundary  of  extension,  as  magnitude  is  that 
which  it  comprehends ;  and  dimsibUily,  if  we  consider  the  apparent  continu- 
ity of  the  parts  which  we  divide,  is  only  extension  under  another  name.  If 
we  except  motion,  therefore,  which  is  not  permanent,  but  accidental, — and 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  evidently  secondary  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
acquire  of  our  organs  of  sense,  before  which  the  objects  are  said  to  move, 
and  secondary  in  a  much  more  important  sense,  as  resulting  not  finom  any 
direct  immediate  organic  state  of  one  particular  moment,  but  from  a  compa- 
rison of  sensations  past  and  present, — all  the  information,  which  we  are  sup- 
posed to  receive  primarily  and  directly  from  touch,  relates  to  modifications 
of  re9%8tance  and  extension. 

Though  it  is  to  the  sense  of  touch,  however,  that  the  origin  of  the  know- 
ledge of  these  b  generally  ascribed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition  to 
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this  opinioQ,  that,  in  both  cases,  the  reference  is  wrongly  made,— 4hat  if  we 
bad  the  sense  of  touch  only,  we  should  not  be  sensible  of  resistance,  nor,  I 
conceive,  even  of  extension, — and  that  we  seem  to  perceive  the  varieties  of 
extension  and  resistance  immediately  by  touch  only,  because  the  simple  ori- 
ginal tactual  feeling  has  become  representative  of  these,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  we  seem  to  perceive  the  varieties  of  distance 
immediately  by  the  eye.  The  sense  of  touch  has  unquestionably,  like  all 
our  other  senses,  its  own  peculiar  feelings,  though,  for  the  simple  original 
feelings,  attached  to  the  affections  of  this  most  extensive  of  organs,  we  have 
unfortunately  no  name,  but  that  which  is  applied  in  popular,  and  even  in 
philosophic  language,  to  all  the  affections  of  the  mind.  Our  joy  or  grief, 
hope  or  fear,  love  or  hate,  I  before  remarked,  we  term  fedingSj  as  readily 
and  frequently,  as  we  use  this  term  to  express  our  sensations  of  touch  ;  and 
that,  which,  however  restricted  in  its  original  meaning,  is  now  the  common 
name  of  our  mental  affections  of  every  class,  has,  by  this  extension,  unfortu- 
nately, become  a  very  unfit  one,  for  distinguisbhg  a  limited  order  of  those 
affections. 

Whatev^  be  the  term,  which  we  may  use,  howevor,  there  i;,  and  must  be^ 
a  sensation  peculiar  to  touch,  without  regard  to  the  extent  or  quantity  of  the 
surface  impressed, — as  there  is,  in  colour,  a  sensation  peculiar  to  vision, 
without  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  on  which  the  light  * 
may  have  fallen.  Every  physical  point  of  our  organ  of  touch,  when  existing 
in  a  certain  state,  is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  mind  a  peculiar  feeling, 
though  no  other  physical  point  of  the  organ  were  afiected, — as  every  physi- 
cal point  of  the  retina^  though  but  a  single  ray  of  light  were  admitted  to  the 
eye,  is  capable  of  inducing  in  the  mind  a  peculiar  afiection  of  vision ;  and 
when  many  such  physical  points  are  affected  together,  by  some  impressing 
surface,  the  form  of  which  we  think  that  we  discover  immediately  by  touch, 
it  is  from  experience  only  that  we  can  learn  the  vicinity  of  the  physical 
points  of  our  own  tactual  surface  thus  impressed,  and  consequently  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  the  object  which  impresses  them.  Before  we  have  so 
much  knowledge  of  external  things,  as  to  know  even  that  we  have  any  bodily 
organs  whatever,^and  it  is  of  this  state  of  absolute  ignorance  alone  that  we 
must  think,  as  often  as  we  speculate  on  the  information  which  our  senses 
separately  afford, — when  we  know  as  litde  of  our  bodily  frame,  as  of  that 
material  universe,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  we  cannot,  by  the  very  terms 
of  this  supposition,  know  that  different  points  of  our  organ  of  touch  are 
affected  in  a  certain  manner, — that  these  points  are  contiguous  to  each  other 
— and  that  the  mass  affecting  these  contiguous  points  must  consequendy 
itself  be  composed  of  points,  that  are,  in  like  manner,  contiguous.  We  know 
nothing  of  our  organs — ^we  know  nothbg  of  any  external  masses*— but  a  cer- 
tain feeling  is  excited  in  our  mind ;  and  it  is  this  simple  feeling  alone,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  constitutes  the  direct  elementary  sensation  of  touch, 
though  this  simple  elementary  sensation,  like  many  other  sensations,  may 
afterwards  be  so  blended  with  other  feelings,  as  to  become  significant  of 
them,  and  even  to  seem  to  involve  them,  as  if  originally  and  necessarily  co- 
existing. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  at  present,  indeed,  to  have  a  body  impressed  on  us, 
without  the  immediate  notion  of  something  external  and  extended, — as  it  is 
impossible  for  one,  whose  sight  is  perfect,  to  open  his  eyes,  in  the  light  of 
day,  without  perceiving,  as  it  were  immediately,  the  long  line  of  variegated 
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landscape,  in  the  scenery  before  him  : — ^the  one  impossibiU^  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  other ;  yet  we  know,  in  the  case  of  vision,  that  all  which  we  imme- 
diately perceive,  at  the  very  moment  when  our  eyes  seem  to  comprehend 
the  worlds  of  half  infinity,  in  the  hemisphere  on  which  we  gaze,  is  a  small 
expanse  of  light, — ^if  even,  which  I  greatly  doubt,  there  truly  be,  in  our  ori- 
ginal perceptions  of  this  sense,  so  much  of  extension,  as  is  implied  in  the 
smallest  possible  expanse.  In  touchy  in  like  manner,  I  conceive,  that  the 
immediate  sensation,  though,  like  colour,  it  may  now  seem  inseparable  from 
eoctensian  and  outnesSj — ^if,  on  the  authority  of  Berkeley,  I  may  venture  to 
use  that  barbarous  but  expressive  term, — ^was,  like  colour,  originally  distinct 
from  them,  that,  by  the  mere  original  sensations  of  this  organ,  in  short,  we 
could  as  little  know  the  existence  of  an  impressing  body,  as,  by  the  mere 
original  sensations  of  vision,  we  could  learn  that  such  a  body  existed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  room  in  which  we  sit. 

In  defining  sensation,  when  we  began  our  inquiry  into  its  nature,  4  stated 
it  to  be  that  afiTection  of  the  mind,  which  is  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
affection  of  certain  organs,  induced  by  the  action  of  external  bodies ;  and  I 
admitted,  that,  in  this  definition  two  assumptions  were  made, — the  existence 
of  foreign  changeable  external  bodies,  as  separate  from  the  mind,-— and  the 
existence  of  organs,  also  separate  from  the  mind,  and  in  relation  to  it  truly 
external,  like  other  bodies,  but  forming  a  permanent  part  of  our  corporeal 
fi*ame,  and  capable  of  being  afiected,  in  a  certain  manner,  by  the  other  bo- 
dies, of  which  the  existence  was  assumed.  As  far  as  our  analytical  inquiry 
has  yet  proceeded,  these  assumptions  are  assumptions  still.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  detect,  in  the  sensations  considered  by  us,  more  than  in  any  of 
our  internal  pleasures  or  pains,  any  circumstances  that  seem  to  be  indicative 
of  a  material  world  without. 

Our  analytical  inquiry  itself,  however,  even  in  attempting  to  trace  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  the  belief  originates,  must  proceed  on  that  very  belief. 
Accordingly,  in  examining  our  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  hearing,  I  uniformly 
took  for  granted  the  existence  of  odoriferous,  sapid,  and  vibrating  bodies,  and 
considered  merely,  whether  the  sensations,  excited  by  these,  were,  of  them- 
selves, capable  of  communicating  to  us  any  knowledge  of  the  external  and 
independent  existence  of  the  bodies  which  excited  them. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  inquhy,  I  must,  in  like  manner,  take  for  granted 
die  existence  of  bodies,  which  act,  by  their  contiguity  or  pressure,  on  our 
organ  of  touch,  as  the  odoriferous  or  sapid  particles  act  on  our  nerves  of 
smell  and  taste — not  that  I  assume  this  belief,  as  existing  in  the  mind  whose 
intellectual  acquisitions  are  the  subject  of  inquiry, — for,  in  that  case,  the  in- 
quiry itself  would  be  superfluous.  I  assume  it,  merely  as  existing  in  the 
mind  of  us  the  inquirers, — and  only,  because  it  is  impossible,  without  such 
an  assumption,  to  make  the  suppositions  that  are  necessary  for  the  inquiry. 
All  our  language  is  at  present  adapted  to  a  system  of  external  things.  There 
is  no  direct  vocabulary  of  scepticism ;  and  even  the  most  cautious  and  philo- 
sophic inquirer,  therefore,  must  often  be  obliged  to  express  his  doubt,  or  his 
dissent,  in  language  that  implies  afiirmation.  In  the  present  case,  when  we 
attempt  to  analyze  our  sensations,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  or,  I  may  say,  even  to  speak  of  the 
infant  himself,  without  that  assumption  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  make. 
The  real  existence  of  an  external  universe,  and  the  belief  of  that  existence, 
are,  however,  in  themselves,  perfecdy  separate  and  distinct ;  and  it  is  not 
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die  extstence  of  an  external  world,  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  esta- 
blish as  an  object  of  belief.  We  are  only  endeavouring,  in  our  analjrsis  of 
the  sensations  aflbrded  by  our  different  organs,  to  ascertain  in  what  circum- 
stance the  belief  arises.  There  might  be  a  world  of  suns  and  planets,  though 
there  were  nq  human  being,  whose  mind  could  be  affected  with  belief  of  it; 
and  even  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  reality  of  external  nature  must 
admit,  that,  though  no  created  thing  but  ourselves  were  in  existence,  our 
mind  might  still  have  been  so  constituted,  as  to  have  the  very  series  of  feel- 
ings, winch  form  at  presisnt  its  successive  phenomena,  and  which  are  ascribed 
in  no  small  number  to  the  action  of  external  things. 

Are  the  primary  sensations  derived  from  the  organ  of  touch,  then,  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  afford  us  that  knowledge,  which  they  are  supposed  to  give  of 
things  without  f 

Let  us  imagine  a  being,  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touchy  and  with  every 
other  sense  and  faculty  of  our  mind,  but  not  with  any  previous  knowledge  of 
his  own  corporeal  frame,  or  of  other  things  external,— and  let  us  suppose  a 
small  body,  of  any  shape,  to>be  pressed,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  open  hand. 
Whatever  feelings  mere  touch  can  give,  direcdy  of  itself,  would  of  course 
be  the  same  in  this  case,  as  noi/7,  when  our  knowledge  is  increased,  and 
complicated,  from  many  other  sources. 

Let  the  body,  thus  impressed,  be  supposed  to  be  a  small  cuie,  of  the  same 
temperature  with  the  hand  itself,  that  all  consideration  of  heat  or  cold  may 
be  excluded,  and  the  feeling  produced  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

What,  then,  may  we  suppose  the  conseouent  feeling  to  be  f  ^ 

It  will,  I  conceive,  be  a  simple  feeling  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  as  capable  of  arising  from  the  affection  of  a  single  point  of  our  organ 
of  touch, — a  feeling  that  varies  indeed  with  the  quantity  oi  pressure,  as  the 
sensation  of  fragrance  varies  with  the  number  of  the  odorous  particles,  but 
involves  as  little. the  notion  of  extension,  as  that  notion  is  involved  in  the  mere 
fragrance  of  a  violet  or  a  rose.  The  connexion  of  this  original  tactual  feet 
ing,  however,  with  that  of  extension,  is,  note,  so  indissoluble,  as,  indeed,  it 
could  not  fail  to  become,  in  the  circumstance  in  which  it  has  uniformly 
arisen,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  it  as  separate.  We  may  per- 
haps, however,  make  a  near  approach  to  the  conception  of  it,  by  using  the 
!;emle  gradual  pressure  of  a  small  pointed  body,  which,  in  the  various  slight 
eelincs  excited  by  it, — ^before  it  penetrate  the  cuticle,  or  cause  any  con»- 
derabie  pain, — may  represent,  in  some  measure,  the  simple  and  immediate 
efiect,  which  pressure  in  any  case  produces,— exclusively  of  the  associate 
feelings  which  it  indirectly  suggests. 

Such  of  you,  as  have  the  curiosity  to  try  the  experiment,  with  any  small 
bodies,  not  absolutely  pointed, — such  as  the  bead  of  a  pin,  or  any  body  of 
similar  dimensions, — will  be  astonished  to  feel,  how  very  slighdy,  if  at  all, 
the  notion  of  extension  or  figure  is  involved  in  the  feeling,  even  after  all  the 
intimate  associations  of  our  experience  ;— certainly  far  less  than  the  notion 
of  longitudinal  distance  seems  to  us  to  be  involved  in  the  immediate  affec- 
tions of  our  sense  of  sight.  It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  which  I  must  re- 
quest you  not  to  neglect  to  make. 

But  the  pressure  of  such  a  large  body,  as  the  cube,  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  be  pressed  against  our  organ  of  touch,  now  awakens  very  different 
feelings.  We  perceive,  as  it  were  immediately,  form  and  hardnesi.  May 
not  then,  the  knowledge  of  resistance  and  extension,  and  consequendy  tbe 
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belief  bf  the  essential  qualities  of  matter, — be  originally  commuiiicated  by 
the  afibctioDS  of  this  organ  ? 

The  feeKng  of  resiitmtei — to  begin  with  this, — is,  I  conceive,  to  be 
ascribed,  not  to  our  organ  of  touch,  but  to  our  muscular  frame,  to  which  I 
have  already  knore  than  once  directed  your  attention,  as  fbrming  a  distinct 
organ  of  sense ;  the  afibctions  of  which,  particularly  as  existing  in  combina- 
tion with  other  feelings,  and  modifying  our  judgments  concerning  these,  (as 
in  the  case  of  distant  vision,  for  example,)  are  not  less  important  than  those 
of  our  other  sensitive  organs.  The  sensations  of  this  class  are,  indeed,  in 
common  circumstances,  so  obscure,  as  to  be  scarcely  heeded  or  remembered 
by  us ;  but  there  is  probably  no  contraction,  even  of  a  single  muscle,  which 
is  not  attended  with  some  faint  degree  of  sensation,  that  distinguishes  it  from 
the  contractions  of  other  muscles,  or  from  other  degrees  of  contraction  of  the 
same  muscles.  I  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  meaning  that  we  are 
able,  in  this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  anatomy,  to  perceive  and  num- 
ber our  own  muscles,  and  when  many  of  them  are  acting  altogether,  as  they 
usually  do,  to  distinguish  each  from  each;  for,  till  we  study  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  our  frame,  we  scarcely  know  more^  than  that  we  have  limbs  which 
move  at  our  will,  and  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  complicated  machi- 
nery which  is  subservient  to  the  volition.  But  each  motion  of  the  visible 
limb,  whether  produced  by  one  or  more  of  the  invisible  muscles,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  certain  feeling,  that  may  be  complex^  indeed,  as  arising  from 
various  muscles,  but  which  is  considered  by  the  mind  as  one  ;  and  it  is  this 
particular  feeling,  accompanying  the  particular  visible  motion, — whether  the 
feeling  and  the  invisible  parts  contracted  be  truly  simple  or  compound, — 
which  we  distinguish  from  every  other  feeling  accompanying  every  other 
quantity  of  contraction.  It  is  as  if  a  man,  bom  blind,  were  to  walk,  for  the 
first  tkne,  in  a  flower  garden.  He  would  distinguish  the  fragrance  of  one 
parterre  from  the  fragrance  of  another,  though  he  might  be  altogether  igno- 
rant of  die  separate  odours,  united  in  each ;  and  might  even  consider  as  one 
simple  perfume,  what  was,  in  tnith,  the  mingled  product  of  a  thousand. 

Obscure  as  our  musculiar  sensations  are  in  common  circumstances,  there 
are  other  circumstances, — which  I  pointed  out  to  you  in  treating  before  of 
this  subject) — in  which  they  make  themselves  abundantly  manifest.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  diseased  state  of  the  muscles,  in  which  they  become  pain- 
fully sensible  ;  and  I  will  admit,  that  the  reference  to  such  a  morbid  state,  in 
which  the  structure  may  be  supposed  to  be  altered  by  the  disease,  would 
perhaps  scarcely  be  a  fair  one.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  phenomena  of 
which  every  one  must  have  been  conscious  innumerable  times,  and  which 
imply  no  disease  nor  lasting  difference  of  state.  What  is  the  feeling  of  fa- 
tigue, for  example,  but  a  muscular  feeling  ?  that  is  to  say,  a  feeling  of  which 
our  muscles  are  as  truly  the  organ,  as  our  eye  or  ear  is  the  organ  of  sight  or 
hearing.  When  a  limb  has  been  long  exercised,  without  sufficient  intervals 
of  rest,  the  repetition  of  the  contraction  of  its  muscles  is  accompanied,  not 
with  a  slight  and  obscure  sensation,  but  with  one  which  amounts,  if  it  be  gra- 
dually increased,  to  severe  pain,  and  which  before  it  arrives  at  this,  has 
passed  progressively  through  various  stages  of  uneasiness.  Even  when  there 
has  been  no  previous  fatigue,  we  cannot  make  a  single  powerful  effort  at  any 
time,  without  being  sensible  of  the  muscular  feeling  connected  with  this  efibrt. 
Of  the  pleasure  which  attends  more  moderate  exercise,  every  one  must 
iiave  been  conscious  in  himself,  even  in  his  years  of  maturity,  when  he  sal- 
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doixi  has  recourse  to  it  for  the  pleasure  alone ;  and  must  remember,  still 
more,  the  happiness  which  it  aflbrded  him  in  other  years,  when  happiness 
was  of  less  cosdy  and  laborious  prodpction  than  at  preseott  By  that  admi- 
rable provision,  with  which  nature  accommodates  the  blessings  which  she 
gives,  to  the  wants  that  stand  in  need  of  them,  she  has,  in  that  early  period, 
— ^when  the  pleasure  of  mental  freedom,  and  the  ambitions  of  busy  life,  are 
necessarily  excluded, — ^made  ample  amends  to  the  litde  slave  of  affection,  in 
that  dbposition  to  spontaneous  pleasure,  which  renders  it  almost  an  efibrt  to 
be  sad,  as  if  existence  itself  were  delight ;  giving  him  a  fund  of  independent 
happiness  in  the  very  air  which  she  has  poured  around  him,  and  the  ready 
limbs  which  move  through  it,  almost  without  his  bidding.  In  that  beautiful 
passage,  in  which  Goldsmith  describes  the  sounds  that  come  in  one  mingled 
murmur  from  the  village,  who  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  happiness  which 
is  comprised  in  the  single  Ime,  that  speaks  of 


p»»» 


"  The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  firom  school  ? 

It  is  not  the  mere  freedom  from  the  intellectual  task  of  which  we  think ;  it  is 
much  more,  that  burst  of  animal  pleasure,  which  is  felt  in  every  limb,  when 
the  long  constraint  that  has  repressed  it  is  removed,  and  the  whole  frame  is 
given  once  more  to  all  the  freedom  of  nature.  It  is  by  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
enioo,  and  the  pain  of  inexertion,  that  we  are  roused  from  that  indolence, 
into  which,  with  great  injury  to  society,  that  requires  our  contribution  of  ac- 
tive aid,  we  otherwise  might  sink ; — as  we  are  roused,  in  like  manner,  by 
the  pleasure  of  food,  and  the  pain  of  hunger,  to  take  the  aliment  that  is 
necessary  for  our  individual  sustenance :  and  though  the  mere  aliment  is, 
indeed,  more  important  for  life,  it  is  not  more  important  for  happiness  than 
that  pleasure  of  activity  which  calls  and  forces  us  from  our  slothful  repose. 

"  Thee,  too,  my  Paridel, — I  saw  thee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair, 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  penalties  and  pains  or  idleness."! 

With  the  same  happy  provision  with  which  she  has  considered  the  young 
of  our  own  species,  Nature  has,  in  the  other  animals,  whose  sources  of  ge- 
neral pleasure  are  still  more  limited  than  in  the  child,  converted  their  muscu- 
lar frame  into  an  organ  of  delight.  It  is  not  in  search  of  richer  pasture  that 
the  horse  gallops  over  his  field,  or  the  goat  leaps  from  rock  to  rock ;  it  is  for 
the  luxury  of  the  exercise  itself.  "  If  the  shell-fish  on  the  shore,"  says  Dr. 
Ferguson,  "  perform  no  visible  action  but  that  of  opening  and  closbg  his 
shell,  to  receive  the  brine  that  accommodates,  or  to  exclude  the  foul  matter 
that  annoys  him,  there  are  other  animals  that,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  are 
active ;  and  foi:  whom  Nature  seems  to  administer  the  means  of  supply, 
merely  as  a  restorative  of  that  strength  which  they  are  so  freely  to  waste  m 
the  seemingly  sportive  or  violent  exercises  to  which  they  are  disposed."! 

"  The  hounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade. 
When  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 
And  spirits  buoyant,  with  excess  of  glee ; 

*  Deserted  Village,  v.  120. 

S  Pope's  Dunciad,  book  iv.  36$— 366. 
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The  horse  as  wiDton,  and  almost  as  fleet, 

That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 

Then  stops,  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  hign  his  heels, 

Starts  to  the  voluntary  race  again ; 

The  very  kine,  that  gambol  at  hich  nooDf—  / 

The  total  herd, — receiving  first  m)m  one. 

That  leads  the  dance,  a  summons  to  be  gay  ; 

Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 

Their  efforts,  yet  resolved,  with  one  consent, 

To  give  such  act  and.  utterance  as  they  may 

To  ecstasy,  too  big  to  be  suppressed."* 

It  is  this  appearance  of  Aoppy  life  which  spreads  a  charm  over  every  little 
group,  with  which  Nature  animates  her  scenery ;  and  he  who  can  look  with- 
out interest  on  the  young  Iamb,  as  it  frolics  around  the  bush,  may  gaze,  in- 
deed, on  the  magnificent  landscape  as  it  opens  before  him, — but  it  will  be 
with  an  eye  which  looks  languidly,  and  in  vain,  for  pleasure  which  it  cannot 
find. 

These  observations,  on  our  muscular  pains  and  pleasures,  in  conformity 
with  that  view  of  them  which  I  endeavoured  to  give  you,  in  a  former  lecture, 
are  not  digressive  now,  nor  uselessly  repeated.  It  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  applications  which  we  have  to  make,  that  you  should  be  fully  aware  that 
our  muscular  frame  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  living  machinery  of  motion, 
but  is  also  truly  an  organ  of  sense.  When  I  move  my  arm,  without  resist- 
ance, I  am  conscious  of  a  certain  feeling ;  when  the  motion  is  impeded,  by 
the  presence  of  an  external  body,  I  am  conscious  of  a  difierent  feeling,  aris- 
ing partly,  indeed,  from  the  mere  sense  of  touch,  in  the  moving  limb  com- 
pressed, but  not  consisting  merely  in  tliis  compression,  since,  when  the  same 
pressure  is  made  by  a  foreign  force,  without  any  muscular  effi)rt  on  my  part, 
my  general  feeling  is  very  different.  It  is  the  feeling  of  this  resistance  to 
our  progressive  effort,  (combined,  perhaps,  with  the  mere  tactual  feeling) 
which  forms  what  we  term  our  feeling  of  solidity  or  hardness ;  and,  without 
it,  the  tactual  feeling  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  sensation  indifferent  or 
agreeable,  or  disagreeable  or  severely  painful,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
pressure,  in  the  particular  case ;  in  the  same  way,  as  the  matter  of  heat, 
acting,  in  different  degrees,  on  this  very  organ  of  touch,  and  on  different* 
portions  of  its  surface,  at  different  times,  produces  all  the  intermediate  sen- 
sations, agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent,  from  the  pain  of  excessive 
cold,  to  the  pain  of  burning ;  and  produces  them  in  like  manner,  without 
suggesting  the  presence  of  any  solid  body,  external  to  ourselves. 

Were  the  cteie,  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed,  pressed,  for  the  first  time, 
on  the  hand,  it  would  excite  a  certain  sensation,  indeed,  but  not  that  of  re- 
sistance, which  always  implies  a  muscular  efibrt  that  is  resisted,  and  conse- 
quently not  that  of  hardness,  which  is  a  mode  of  resistance.  It  would  be 
very  different,  however,  if  we  fairly  made  the  attempt  to  press  against  it ;  for, 
then,  our  effi>rt  would  be  impeded,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  resistance 
would  arise ;  which,  as  co-existing  in  this  case,  and  in  every  case  of  efibrt,  with 
the  particular  sensation  of  touch,  might  afterwards  be  suggested  by  it,  on  the 
simple  recurrence  of  the  same. sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  excite  the  notion 
of  hardness,  in  the  body  touched,  without  the  renewal  of  any  muscular  efibrt 
on  our  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  angular  surfaces  of  the  cube,  if  we 
chance  to  turn  our  eye  on  it,  are  suggested  by  the  mere  plane  of  eoloury 
which  it  presents  to  our  immediate  vision,  and  which  is  all  that  our  imme- 

*  Cowper*s  Task,  Book  IV. 
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diate  vision  would,  of  itself,  have  made  known  to  us.  The  feeling  of  resist- 
ance, then,  I  trust,  it  will  be  admitted,  and  consequently  of  hardness,  and 
all  the  other  modes  of*resistance,  is  a  muscular,  not  a  tactual  feeling. 

But  though  the  resistance  or  hardness  of  the  cube,  as  implying  the  expe- 
rience of  some  counter  effi>rt,  may  not  be  immediately  sensible  to  our  super- 
ficial organ  of  touch,  are  not  its  dimensions  so  perceived  f  Its  cubical  form, 
indeed,  it  will  be  allowed,  cannot  be  felt,  since  only  one  of  its  surfaces  is 
supposed  to  be  pressed  upon  the  hand ;  but,  is  not  at  least  this  square  surface 
perceived  immediately  ?  In  short,  does  not  touch,  originally  and  immediately, 
convey  to  us  the  knowledge  of  extension  f 

With  our  present  complete  belief  of  external  things,  indeed,  and  especially 
of  our  organs  of  sense,  the  most  important  of  these,  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge of  extension,  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  very  easy  explanation.  The 
square  surface  presses  on  our  organ  of  touch, — ^it  affects  not  a  single  physi- 
cal point  merely,  but  a  portion  of  the  organ,  corresponding  exactly,  in  sur- 
face, with  itself;  and  the  perception  of  the  similar  square,  it  will  be  said, 
thus  immediately  arises.  But,  in  all  this  easy  explanation,  it  is  very  strangely 
forgotten,  that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  the  impression  of  the 
square  surfaces  produces,  is  not  itself  the  square  configuration  of  our  tactual 
organ,  corresponding  with  that  surface,  but  the  state  oT  a  very  different  sub- 
stance, which  is  as  little  square,  as  it  is  round  or  elliptical, — ^which  is,  indeed, 
from  its  own  absolute  simplicity,  incapable  of  resemblance  in  shape  to  any 
thing ;  and  the  resemblance  of  which,  therefore,  to  the  shape  of  the  mere 
organ,  is  as  little  to  be  expected  in  the  sensations  of  touch,*-as  that  other 
state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  can 
be  expected  to  resemble  the  shape  of  the  odorous  particles  themselves,  or 
of  the  organ  of  smell,  which  is  afi!ected  by  them.  The  very  knowledge 
which  touch  is  supposed  to  give,  is,  in  this  case,  most  inconsistently  assumed, 
as  existing  in  the  mind,  before  the  very  touch  which  is  supposed  tp  give  it. 
If,  indeed,  the  mind  could  know,  that  a  part  of  its  external  corporeal  organ 
is  compressed  into  the  form  of  a  square,  or  that  another  square  surface  is 
compressing  that  organ,  the  difficulty  would  be  at  an  end ;  for  it  would  then, 
most  undoubtedly,  have  that  very  knowledge  of  extensk>n,  the  origin  of  which 
we  seek.  But  it  is  not  explained,  how  the  mind,  which  alone  can  have  sen- 
sation or  knowledge,  and  which  certainly  is  not  square  itself,  is  to  be  made 
acquainted  vrith  the  squareness  of  its  own  corporeal  organ,  or  of  the  foreign 
body ;  nor,  indeed,  bow  the  squareness  of  the  mere  external  organ  should 
produce  this  particular  affection  of  the  mind,  more  than  if  the  organ  were 
compressed  into  the  shape  of  a  polygon  of  one  thousand  sides. 

Liet  it  be  supposed,  that,  when  a  small  cube  is  pressed  on  the  band,  one 
hundred  physical  points  of  the  organ  of  touch  are  affected  in  a  certain  man<> 
ner.  We  have,  it  is  said,  an  immediate  perception  of  a  square  surface.  Let 
it  next  be  supposed,  that,  instead  of  one  hundred  of  these  continuous  points 
of  the  organ,  an  equal  number  of  points,  at  various  distances  in  the  surface 
of  the  body,  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  On  this  supposition  it  will 
scarcely  be  said,  that  the  perception  of  a  square  would  arise,  when  there  is 
no  square,  more  than  any  other  imaginable  iorm,  in  the  space  comprehended 
in  the  pressure.  Yet  what  difference  is  there,  in  these  two  cases,  to  a  mind 
that  is,  by  supposition,  absolutely  ignorant  of  every  bodily  organ,  and  conse- 
quentiy  alike  ignorant  of  the  nearness  or  distance  of  the  points  of  the^organ 
of  touch  ?    In  both  cases,  one  hundred  points,  equally  sensible,  are  affected, 
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and  are  affected  precisely  in  the  same  manner ; — and  there  is  tniljr  no  diA 
ference,  unless  we  tacitly  suppose  the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  the  bodily 
frame,  and,  tlierefore,  of  the  continuity  of  certain  points  of  the  organ  of  touch, 
with  the  other  points  that  are  proximate  to  them, — a  sort  of  knowledge,  for 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  account,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive, 
without  conceding  the  very  point  in  question.  A  little  attentive  reflection  on 
the  circumstances  of  these  two  cases,  will,  perhaps,  aid  you  in  freeing  your 
minds  from  the  illusive  belief,  of  which  it  may  not  be  eas^  for  you  at  6rst  to 
divest  yourselves, — that  the  continuity  and  similarity  of  shape,  which  are 
known  to  tu  the  inquirers,  are  known  also  to  that  little  sentient  being,  whose 
first  elements  of  knowledge  we  are  endeavouring  to  trace. 

We  are-  too  apt  to  forget,  in  inquiries  of  this  sort,  that  it  is  not  in  our  organ 
of  touch  merely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  the  nervous  extremity  of  our  sen- 
sorial organ  is  affected.  This  occurs,  equally,  in  every  other  organ.  In  the 
superficial  expansion  of  the  nerves  of  hearing,  smell,  taste,  for  example,  it  is 
not  a  point  merely  that  is  affected,  but  a  number  of  continuous  points,  pre- 
cisely, as  in  the  superficial  organ  of  touch ;  and  if,  therefore,  the  notion  of 
extension  in  general,  or  of  figure,  which  is  limited  extension,  arose  whenever 
a  part  of  the  nervous  expansion  was  affected  in  any  way,  we  should  derive 
these  notions  as  much  from  a  taste,  or  a  smell,  or  a  sound,  as  irom  any  of 
the  configurations  or  affections  of  our  organ  of  touch. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  because  a  certain  limited  part  of  the  sensorial 
organ  is  affected,  that  we  have  the  notion  of  the  square  surface,  in  the  case 
supposed  by  us  :  for,  if  this  alone  were  necessary,  we  should  have  square 
inches,  and  half  inches,  and  various  other  forms,  rectilinear  or  curvilinear,  of 
fragrance  and  sound. 

But,  it  may  perhaps  be  urged,  though  all  our  organs  must,  indeed,  exist 
equally  with  our  organ  of  touch  of  a  certain  shape  when  affected,-:— and 
though  the  sensorial  figure  of  our  ^other  organs  is  not  accompanied  with  any 
of  those  mental  affections,  which  constitute  the  perception  of  angular  or  cur- 
vilinear figure,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  sensorial 
organ,  which  terminates  on  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  that  impresses 
the  mind,  immediately,  with  a  sensation,  corresponding  with  the  exact  figure, 
in  which  the  organ  may  itself  exist.  When  the  smiare^  therefore,  in  the  case 
imagined  by  us,  is  impressed  upon  the  organ,  the  mental  affection  which 
constitutes  our  notion  of  a  square  may  immediately  arise,  though  it  would  not 
arise  from  the  similar  squareness  of  our  organs  of  smell  or  hearing. 

In  answer  to  this  mere  supposition,  I  may  remark,  that  the  sensorial  oigan 
of  touch  exists,  at  every  moment,  of  a  certain  shape,  and  that  we  yet  have 
no  perception  of  this  shape,  so  as  to  be  able  to  delineate  the  whole  extent 
of  our  tactual  organ,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  could  delineate  the  impress- 
ing square,  in  the  case  supposed  :  or,  if  it  be  said,  that  the  configuration  of 
the  organ  does  not  excite  this  mental  affection,  in  the  quiescent  state  of  the 
part,  but  only  when  it  is  itself  affected,  I  may  remark,  that  we  are  as  little 
able  to  delineate  its  figure  when  we  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat,  which 
yet  acts  most  powerfully  upon  this  very  organ,  inducing  sensations,  at  least 
as  vivid  as  those  of  hardness  or  figure. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  contended,  for  in  a  question  of  this  sort  I  wi^ 
fairly  to  imagine  every  possible  argument — ^it  may  still  be  contended,  that, 
though  the  organ  of  touch  has  no  effect  in  this  way,  merely  as  configured, 
and  might,  in  any  other  configuration,  operate  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
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on  the  sentient  mind, — still  the  harmony  of  the  bodily  and  mental  changes  is 
so  arranged  W  nature,  that  the  organic  state  in  touch,  whatever  it' may  be,  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  extension  of  the  impressing 
body, — in  the  same  manner  as  a  certain  state  of  the  organ  of  srneU,  whatever 
that  state  may  be,  is  immediately  followed  by  that  affection  of  the  mind, 
which  constitutes  our  sensation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  rose.  Though  this 
argument,  in  truth,  rather  begs  the  question  than  attempts  to  meet  it,  let  us 
give  to  it  all  the  force  which  it  may  claim.  The  accurate  determination  of 
the  point  may,  indeed,  seem  at  first  almost  impossible ;  since,  in  whatever 
manner  the  seeming  perception  may  arise,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we  now 
seem  to  perceive  extension,  as  it  were  immediately,  by  touch ;  though  ndt 
more  immediately  than  in  vision  we  seem  to  perceive  the  positions  of  objects 
in  different  distances  before  our  eyes.  But  there  is,  fortunettely,  at  least  one 
test,  which  the  point  in  question  still  admits.  If  the  apparent  perception  of 
extension  by  touch  be  truly  and  originally  immediate,  and  not  acquired,  like 
tlie  apparent  percepdon  of  distance  in  vision,  so  as  to  involve  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual measurement  or  suggestion  of  some  sort,  after  the  primary  sensation, 
— ^the  perception  must  be  constant  and  universal,  not  confined  to  a  few  sim- 
ple and  familiar  forms,  which,  if  we  can  distinguish  these  alone,  we  may  be 
supposed  to  have  learned  from  experience,  but  extending  to  forms  of  every 
kind ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  strange  abuse  of  the  license  of  suppo- 
sition, to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a  square  immediately,  but  not  a  circle,  or 
a  circle  but  not  a  square,  or,  indeed,  any  one  figure,  but  not  any  other  figure. 
Even  at  present,  then, — ^though  the  circumstances  of  the  trial, — when  the 
experience  of  many  years  must  have  exhausted  so  many  varieties  of  form, 
associating  the  notion  of  these  with  the  particular  tactual  feeling  whatever 
that  may  be — are  surely  very  unfavourable  to  the  opinion  which  I  maintain, 
—even  at  present,  I  may  safely  trust  to  experiment  the  determination  of  the 
question.  When  a  body  which  we  do  not  see,  is  pressed  on  any  part  of  our 
tactual  organ,  do  we  immediately  discover  its  form, — as  immediately,  as  we 
are  sensible  of  fragrance,  when  our  organ  of  smell  is  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
an  odoriferous  body  is  presented  to  it,  or  of  sound,  when  a  cannon  is  fired 
beside  us  ?  This  we  certainly  should  do,  if  figure  were  as  direct  an  object 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  as  fragrance  and  sound  are  of  the  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing.  Even  though  it  be  a  form  of  the  simplest  kind,  square,  round,  tri- 
angular, that  is  thus  pressed  upon  our  palm,  we  scarcely  distinguish  the  pre- 
cise species  of  figure  for  a  moment,  and  are  long  before  we  can  convince 
ourselves  that  we  have  perceived  its  exact  magnitude,  in  the  determination  of 
which,  after  all,  we  shall  very  probably  be  mistaken,  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  mere  intellectual  measurement ;  though  we  should  even  add  to  the  im- 
mediate sensation  of  touch,  all  the  discriminating  skill  of  our  judgment  and 
reflection.  But,  if  the  body  be  irregular  in  form, — however  slight  the  irre- 
gularity may  be,  and  of  a  species  that  would  not  perplex  in  the  slightest  degree 
our  sense  of  sight,  and  which  certainly,  therefore,  should  perplex  as  little  our 
sense  of  touch,  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  more  immediately  perceptive  of 
form, — ^we  are  incapable  for  some  time,  and  I  may  even  say  are  incapable 
altogether,  of  fixing,  with  precision,  its  magnitude  and  figure — ^that  very  mag- 
nitude and  figure  which  are  yet  said  to  be  the  direct  objects  of  touch.  Of 
this  a  single  trial  may  convince  any  one  ;  it  is  a  trial  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me  decisive,  I  must  request  you  to  make.  Are  we  then  entitled  to  say,  in 
the  case  of  the  square  surface  of  the  cube  pressed  upon  our  band,  that 
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though  we  cannot  discover  other  forms  and  magnitudes,  we  yet  discover  its 
extension,  and  consequently  its  figure,  by  the  immediate  sense  of  touch  ? — 
or  may  we  not  rather  conclude  with  confidence,  that  what  is  true  of  other 
forms  is  true  of  this  also,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  more  frequent 
experience  we  have  learned  as  it  were  to  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  the  simpler  forms,  which,  as  mere  forms,  are  not  more  direct  ob- 
jects of  the  sense  of  touch  than  forms  the  most  irregular;  and  that  without 
such  experience,  therefore,  our  mere  sense  of  touch  is  incapable  of  inform- 
ing us  of  the  figure  of  bodies,  immediately  and  originally. 

If  then  the  knowledge  of  extension  be  not  derived  from  our  immediate 
sense  of  touch,  it  must  be  derived  from  some  other  source,  which  allows  it 
to  be  associated  with  the  feelings  of  touch,  and  afterwards  suggested  by 
these,  in  the  same  manner  as  distant  extent,  in  the  case  of  vision,  is  suggested 
by  a  few  slight  varieties  of  colour.  Let  us  endeavour,  then,  and^  some  such 
source  there  must  be,  to  discover  what  the  source  is. 


LECTURE  XXIII. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEELINGS  USUALLY  ASCRIBED  TO  THE  SENSE  OF 

TOUCH,  CONTINUED. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  considering  the  information 
which  we  receive  from  the  sense  of  touchy  or  rather  the  information  which 
we  are  commonly  supposed  to  receive  from  that  sense, — ^but  which,  in  a 
great  part  at  least,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  to  another  source. 

The  qualities  of  bodies,  supposed  to  be  made  known  to  us  by  touch,  I 
reduced  to  ttvOi  of  which  all — whatever  be  the  variety  of  names  that  express 
them, — are  mere  varieties,  resistance  and  extension  : — ^solidity,  liquidity, 
viscidity,  hardness,  softness,  roughness,  smoothness,  being  modes  of  resist- 
ance, and  nothing  more ; — ^figure,  magnitude,  divisibility,  as  evidently  nothing 
more  than  modes  of  extension  :  and  I  stated  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
believe,  that  neither  our  feeling  of  resistance  nor  that  of  extension,  has  its 
direct  origin  in  the  sense  of  touch ;  though  the  original  simple  feeling,  which 
this  organ  afibrds,is  nowj  fi*om  constant  association,  almost  indissolubly  com- 
bined with  both,  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  varieties. 

The  first  of  these  classes, — ^that  which  includes  the  various  modifications 
of  resistancej — I  examined  at  great  length,  and  showed,  I  trust,  that  it  is  not 
to  our  organ  of  touch  we  are  indebted  lor  these,  but  that  they  are  feelings  of 
another  sense,  of  which  our  muscular  frame  is  the  organ,— the  feelings,  in 
short,  of  which  every  one  must  have  been  conscious,  who  has  attempted  to 
grasp  any  body,  or  to  press  against  it,  when  the  full  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles must,  of  course,  have  been  impeded.  According  as  the  body  is  bard  or 
soft,  rough  or  smooth, — that  is  to  say,  according  as  it  resists,  in  various  de- 
grees, the  progress  of  our  effort  of  contraction — ^the  muscular  feeling,  which 
arises  from  the  variously  impeded  effi)rt,  will  vary  in  proportion ;  and  we  call 
hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  that  which  produces  one  or  other  of  the  varieties 
of  these  muscular  feelings  of  resistance,— -as  we  term  sweet  or  bitter,  blue  or 
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yellow^  that  which  produces  either  of  these  sensations  of  taste  or  vision* 
With  die  feeling  of  resistance,  there  is,  indeed,  in  every  case,  combined,  a 
certain  tactual  leeling,  because  we  roust  touch  whatever  we  attempt  to  grasp ; 
but  it  is  not  of  the  mere  tactual  feeling  we  think,  when  we  term  DO|dies  bard 
or  soft, — ^it  is  of  the  greater  or  less  resistance  which  they  afford  to  our  mus- 
cular contraction. 

I  next  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  class  of  supposed  tangible  qualities, 
which  includes  the  various  modifications  of  extensiatii  and  urged  many  argu- 
ments to  show,  in  like  manner,  that, — ^however  indissolubly  uese  may  seem 
at  present  to  be  connected  with  the  simple  feelings  of  our  organ  of  touch,— 
it  is  not  to  our  simple  original  feelings  oi  this  sense,  that  we  owe  our  know- 
ledge of  them,  as  qualities  of  things  without. 

Though  the  notion  of  extension^  however,  may  arise  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  supposed,  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  the  notion  of  external  existence^ 
To  what,  then,  are  we  to  ascribe  the  belief  of  external  realiQr,  which  now 
accompanies  our  sensations  of  touch  f  It  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  the 
feeling  of  resistance, — the  organ  of  which,  as  a  muscular  feeling,  I  before 
explained  to  you,  which  breaking  in,  without  any  known  cause  of  difference, 
on  an  accustomed  series,  and  combining  with  the  notion  of  extension,  and 
consequendy  of  divisibility,  previously  acquired,  furnishes  the  elements  of 
that  compound  notion,  which  we  term  the  notion  of  matter.  Exiensum,  re- 
sistance  ; — to  combine  these  simple  notions  in  something  which  is  not  our- 
selves, and  to  have  the  notion  of  matter,  are  precisely  the  same  thing ;  as  it 
is  the  same  thins  to  have  combined  the  head  and  neck  of  a  man  with  the 
body  and  legs  of  a  horse,  and  to  have  the  notion  of  that  fabulous  beine  which 
the  ancients  denominated  a  centaur.  It  certainly,  at  least,  would  not  be  easy 
for  any  one  to  define  matter  more  simply,  than  as  that  which  has  parts,  and 
that  which  resists  our  effort  to  grasp  it ;  and,  in  our  analysis  of  the  feelings 
of  infancy,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  how  both  these  notions  may  have 
arisen  in  the  mind,  and  arisen  too,  in  circumstances  which  must  lead  to  the 
combination  of  them  in  one  complex  notion. 

The  infant  stretches  out  his  arm  for  the  first  time,  by  that  volitiQo  without 
a  known  object,  which  is  either  a  mere  instinct,  or  very  near  akin  to  one,— > 
this  motion  is  accompanied  with  a  certain  feeling, — he  repeats  the  volition 
which  moves  his  arm  fifty  or  one  thousand  times,  and  the  same  progress  of 
feeling  takes  place  during  the  muscular  action.  In  this  repeated  progress, 
he  feels  the  truth  of  that  intuitive  proposition,  which,  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  life  that  awaits  him,  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  his  expectations,  and  the 
guide  of  all  his  actions, — ^the  simple  proposition,  that  wruU  has  been  as  an 
antecedent,  will  be  followed  by  what  has  been  as  a  consequent.  At  length 
he  stretches  out  his  arm  again,  and,  instead  of  the  accustomed  progression, 
«  there  arises,  in  the  resistance  of  some  object  opposed  to  him,  a  feeling  of  a 
very  different  kind,  which,  if  he  persevere  in  bis  voluntary  ef&rt,  increases 

?adually  to  severe  pain,  before  he  has  half  completed  the  usual  progress, 
here  is  a  difference,  therefore,  which  we  may,  without  any  absurdity,  sup- 
pose to  astonish  the  litde  reasoner ;  for  the  expectation  of  similar  conse- 
quents, from  similar  antecedents,  is  observable  even  in  his  earUest  actions, 
and  is  probably  the  result  of  an  original  law  of  mind,  as  universal  as  that 
which  renders  certain  sensations  of  sight  and  sound  the  immediate  result  of 
certain  affections  of  our  eye  or  ear.  To  any  being,  who  is  thus  impressed 
with  belief  of  similarities  of  sequence,  a  different  consequent  necessarily 
Vol.  I.  29 
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implies  a  dijOTerence  of  the  antecedent  In  the  case  at  present  supposed, 
however,  the  infant,  who  as  yet  knows  nothing  but  himself,  is  conscious  of  no 
previous  difference.;  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  seems  to  him,  therefore, 
something  unknown,  which  has  its  cause  in  something  that  is  not  himself. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  application  to  an  infant,  of  a  process  of  reasoning, 
expressed  in  terms  of  such  grave  and  formal  philosophic  nomenclature,  has 
some  chance  of  appearing  ridiculous.  But  the  reasoning  itself  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  terms  employed  to  express  it,  and  is  truly  as  simple  and 
natural  as  the  terms,  which  our  language  obliges  us  to  employ  in  expressing 
it,  are  abstract  and  artificial.  The  infant,  however,  in  his  feelmg  of  similarity 
of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and  of  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  new 
antecedent,  where  the  consequent  is  different,  has  the  reasomTtg^  but  not  the 
terms^  He  does  not  form  the  proposition-  as  universal,  and  applicable  to 
cases  that  have  not  yet  existed ;  but  he  feels  it  in  every  particular  case  as  it 
occurs.  That  be  does  truly  reason,  with  at  least  as  much  subtilty'as  is  in- 
volved in  the  process  now  supposed,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  attend 
to  the  manifest  results  of  his  litde  inductions,  in  those  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge which  show  themselves  in  the  actions,  and,  I  may  say,  almost  in  the 
very  looks  of  the  litde  reasoner, — at  a  period  long  before  that  to  which  his 
own  remembrance  is  afterwards  to  extend,  when,  m  the  maturer  progress  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  the  darkness  of  etemitv  will  meet  his  eye  alike^ 
whether  he  attempt  to  gaze  on  the  past,  or  on  the  future  ;  and  the  wish  to 
know  the  events  with  which  he  is  afterwards  to  be  occupied  and  interested, 
will  not  be  more  unavailing  than  the  wish  to  retrace  events  that  were  the 
occupation  and  interest  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  existence. 

Then,— 

"  So— when  the  mother,  bending  o'er  his  charms. 
Clasps  her  fair  nursling  in  delighted  arms ; — 
With  sparkling  eye  the  blameless  plunderer  own 
Her  soft  embraces  and  endearing  tonca, 
Seeks  the  salubrious  fount  with  opening  lips. 
Spread*  his  inquiring  kands^  ana  smiles  and  sips.'*'-* 

Even  then,  many  a  process  of  ratiocinadon  is  going  on,  which  might  have 
served  as  Hn  example  of  strici  logic  to  Aristotle  himself,  and  which  aflbrds 
results  far  more  valuable  to  the  individual  reasoner  than  all  the  contents  of 
all  the  folios  of  the  crowd  of  that  great  logician's  scholastic  commentators. 

That  the  notions  of  extension  and  external  resistance,  which  are  thus  sup- 
posed to  be  acquired  from  the  progressive  contraction  of  muscles,  and  the 
difficulty  opposed  to  their  accustomed  contraction,  which  introduces  suddenly 
a  new  ieehng,  when  all  the  antecedent  feelings  had  been  the  same,  should 
be  direcdy  combined  only  with  the  sensations  of  touch,  cannot  appear  won- 
derful, when  we  reflect,  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  touch  there  is  that  fre- 
quent co-existence  or  immediate  succession  which  is  necessary  to  the  subse- 
(juent  union.  In  the  case  of  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  it  might,  in 
hke  manner,  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  smell  the  exact  distance  of  a 
rose,  as  we  see  its  exact  distance  as  soon  as  we  have  turned  our  eye  on  the 
bush  on  which  the  rose  is  growing  i  And  the  only  answer  which  can  be 
given,  is,  that  there  has  not  been  in  smell  that  exact  and  frequent  co-existence 
of  feelings  which  has  occurred  in  vision.     It  surely  is  not  more  wonderful, 

«  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  III.  v.  353, 354,  and  357—360. 
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therefore,  thit  the  same  fuf  uoient  should  hold  in  the  acquired  perceptbns  of 
touch,  in  which  the  co-existence  is  still  far  more  iGrequent  and  exact*  When 
we  listen  to  a  flute,  our  muscles  may  be  contractea  as  before,  or  quiescent 
as  before ;  when  the  odour  of  a  rose  is  wafted  to  us,  not  a  single  muscle  may 
be  more  or  less  affected.  But  without  the  action  of  muscles  we  cannot  grasp 
a  ball,  or  press  agamst  a  resistiilg  body,  nor  move  our  hand  alone  its  surface. 
Whatever  feelings,  therefore,  are  involved  in  muscular  contraction,  may  be, 
or  rather  I  may  say,  if  the  common  laws  of  association  operate,  must  be  a^ 
sociated  with  the  simple  feelings  thus  constantly  co-existing,  whatever  they 
may  be,  which  the  organ  of  touch  originally  affords.  To  suppose,  that,  in 
a  case  of  such  frequent  co-existence  or  succession,  no  association  takes  jdacoj 
and  that  our  feelings  of  touch  are,  at  this  moment,  as  simple  as  they  were 
originally,  would  surely  be  to  suppose  the  universal  influence  of  the  associat- 
ing principle  to  be  suspended  in  this  particular  case. 

I  have  already  explained  the  manner  in  which  I  suppose  the  in&nt  to 
obtain  the  notion  of  something  external  and  separate  from  himself,  by  the 
interruption  of  the  usual  train  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  when  the 
painful  feeling  of  resbtance  has  arisen,  without  any  change  of  circumstances 
of  which  the  m'ind  is  conscious  in  itself;  and  the  process  by  which  he  ac* 
quires  this  notion  is  only  another  form  of  the  very  process  which,  during  the 
whole  course  o(  his  life,  is  involved  in  all  his  reasonmgs,  and  regulates,  there- 
fore, all  his  conclusions  with  respect  to  every  physical  truth.  In  the  view 
which  I  take  of  the  subject,  accordingly,  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  by  any 
peculiar  intuition  we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  things  without. 
I  consider  this  belief  as  the  effect  of  that  more  general  intuition  by  which  we 
consider  a  new  consequent,  in  any  series  of  accustomed  events,  as  the  sign 
of  a  new  antecedent,  and  of  that  equally  general  principle  of  association,  by 
which  feelings  that  have  frequently  co-existed,  flow  together,  and  constitute 
afterwards  one  complex  whole.  There  is  somethmg  which  is  not  ourself, 
something  which  is  representative  of  length — something  which  excites  the 
feeling  oi  resistance  to  our  eflbrt;  and  these  elements  combined,  are  matter. 
But,  whether  the  notion  arise  in  the  manner  I  have  supposed,  or  difierently, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  arisen  long  before  the  period  to  which  our 
menoory  reaches;  and  the  belief  of  an  external  world,  therefore,  whether 
founded  directly  on  an  intuitive  principle  of  belief,  or,  as  I  rather  think,  on 
associations  as  powerful  as  intuition  in  the  period  which  alone  we  know,  mav 
be  said  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  at  least  as  far  back 
as  that  constitution  can  be  made  tte  subject  of  philosophic  inquiry.  What- 
ever it  may  have  been  originally,  it  is  now  as  impossible  for  us  to  disbelieve 
the  reality  of  some  external  cause  of  our  sensations,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  disbelieve  tlie  existence  of  the  sensations  themselves.  On  this  subject, 
scepticism  may  be  ingenious  in  vain  ;  and  equally  vain,  I  may  say,  would  be 
the  attempted  confutation  of  scepticism,  since  it  cannot  affect  the  serious  in- 
ternal belief  of  the  sceptic,  which  is  the  same  before  as  after  argument; — 
unshaken  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  own  reasonings,  or  rather,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  tacitly  assumed  and  affirmed  in  that  very  combat  of  argument 
which  professes  to  deny  it. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley  asserts  his  system,  with  a  zeal  and  acuteness 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  convincing  others,  if  they  could 
only  have  previously  succeeded  in  convincing  himself,  not  as  a  speculative 
philosopher  merely,  but  as  a  human  being,  conversant  with  his  kind,  actingi 
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and  suflfeiiDg,  and  rememberiog,  and  hoping,  and  fearing.     Tbis,  however, 
was  more  than  mere  ingenuity  of  argument  could  perform.     Even  in  pub- 
lishing his  work  with  the  sincere  desire  of  instrucUng  and  converting  others, 
the  great  and  primary  convert  was  yet  to  be  made  in  the  converter  himself. 
In  the  life  of  Berkeley,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  coUected  works,  an 
account  is  given  of  a  visit  which  he  paid,  at^aris,  to  Malebranche,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  a  system  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  own.     He  found  him 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  but  abundantly  eager  to  enter  into  disputation,  on 
a  science  which  he  loved,  and  especially  on  his  own  doctrines,  which  be 
loved  still  more ;  but  tlie  discussion  was  at  last  carried  on  with  more  vehe- 
mence than  the  feeble  bodily  frame  of  Malebranche  could  bear ;  and  his 
death  was  said  to  be  occasioned,  or  at  least  hastened,  by  this  unfortunate 
intellectual  combat.     When  we  consider  this  interview  of  two  illustrious 
men,  each  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  his  own  system,  must  have  been  in- 
capable of  any  direct  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  the  violent 
reciprocal  action  of  these  mutual  nonentities  might  seem  ludicrous,  if  there 
were  not,  in  the  death  of  any  one,  and  especially  of  a  philosopher  so  estima- 
ble in  every  respect  as  the  author  of  The  Search  of  Truth,  something  too 
serious  to  be  consistent  with  any  feeling  of  levity.     It  is  more  suitable,  both 
to  the  occasion  itself  and  to  our  own  intellectual  weakness,  to  regard  this  ac- 
cidental interview  of  two  philosophers,  contending  so  strenuously  against  each 
other  for  the  truth  of  doctrines,  which  rendered  the  real  existence  of  each, 
at  best,  very  problematical,  as  only  a  striking  instance  of  the  readiness  with 
which  all  the  pride  of  human  reason  yields  itself,  as  it  were,  spontaneously 
and  humbly,  to  the  sway  of  those  more  powerful  principles,  which  He,  who 
has  arranged  our  mental  constitution,  has  so  graciously  accommodated  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  He  has  placed  us.     The  gift  of  reason  itself,  that 
most  inestimable  of  our  intellectual  gifts,  would  have  been  truly,  if  notliing 
more  had  been  added  to  it,  a  perilous  acquisition  to  beings  not  absolutely 
incapable  of  error;  since  these  are  points  on  which  a  single  mistake,  if  there 
bad  been  no  opportunity  of  repairing  it,  might  have  been  fatal,  not  to  our 
happiness  merely,  but  to  our  very  existence.     On  these  points,  however, 
Nature  has  not  left  us  to  a  power  so  fallible,  and  to  indolence,  which  might 
I  forget  to  exercise  even  this  feeble  power.     She  has  given  us  principles  which 
do  not  err,  and  which  operate  without  the  necessity  of  any  effort  on  our  part. 
In  the  wildest  speculative  errors  into  which  we  may  be  led,  there  is  a  voice 
within  which  speaks,  indeed,  only  in  a  whisper,  but  in  a  whisper  of  onmipo- 
tence,  at  which  the  loud  voice  that  led  #  astray  is  still, — ^thus  operatbg  on 
our  mind  as  the  secret  irresistible  influence  oi  gravitation  operates  on  our 
bod^y  preserving  it,  amid  all  the  disorder  and  irregularity  of  its  spontaneous 
motions,  still  attached  to  that  earthly  home  which  has  been  prepared  with 
every  bountiful  provision  for  our  temporary  residence. 

If  there  were,  indeed,  any  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of  an  external  world, 
who  could  seriously  profess  that  his  practical  conduct  was  in  accordance 
^th  his  speculative  disbelief,  we  might  very  justly  exercise,  with  respect  to 
bis  own  profession,  that  philosophic  doubt  or  disbelief  which  he  recommends. 
Pynboj  the  ^eat  founder  of  this  philosophy,  is,  indeed,  said  to  have  acted 
so  truly  on  his  principles,  that  if  a  cart  ran  against  him,  or  a  dog  attacked 
him,  or  if  he  came  upon  a  precipice,  he  would  not  stir  a  foot  to  avoid  the 
danger.  "  But  his  attendants,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  who,  happily  for  him,  were 
not  so  great  sceptics,  took  care  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way,  so  that  he 
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lived  dil  be  was  ninety  years  of  age."*  In  all  these  cases,  we  may  safelr 
take  for  granted,  that  this  venerable  sceptic,  when  he  exhibited  himself  wim 
his  domestics,  knew,  at  least  as  well  as  the  spectator,  the  nature  of  the  co- 
medy which  he  was  acting,  for  their  entertainment  and  his  own  imagined 
glory  ;^-^hat  he  could  discriminate,  with  perfect  accuracy,  the  times  when  it 
would  be  tcfe^  and  the  times  when  it  would  be  unsafe^  for  him  to  be  consist'- 
ent ; — and  that  he  would  never  feel,  in  so  strong  and  lively  a  manner,  the 
force  of  his  own  principles,  as  when  he  was  either  absolutely  abne,  or  with 
attendants  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the  ground  on  which  he  was  philoso* 
phizing.  We  are  told,  accordingly,  that  when  his  passions  were  too  strongly 
roused,  to  allow  him  to  remember  the  part  which  be  was  acting,  he  entered 
with  sufficient  readiness  into  his  native  character  of  a  mere  human  beine. 
Of  this,  one  ludicrous  instance  is  recorded,  in  which  his  anger  against  his 
cook  so  completely  got  the  better,  both  of  his  moral  and  physical  philosophy, 
that,  with  the  spit  in  his  hand,  and  the  meat  on  it,  which  bad  been  roasting, 
be  pursued  him  to  the  very  market-place.  Many  stories  of  this  sort,  bow« 
ever,  we  may  well  suppose,  would  be  invented  against  philosophers  of  a  class 
that  at  once  challenged  the  opposition  of  the  whole  mob  of  mankind,  and 
afforded  subjects  of  that  obvious  and  easy  ridicule  which  the  mob  of  man* 
kind,  even  without  the  provocation  of  such  a  challenge,  are  always  sufficiently 
ready  to  seize. 

Into  a  detail  of  the  sceptical  system  of  Berkeley,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  at  any  length ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  general  acuteness  which  its 
truly  illustrious  author  has  displayed  in  this,  and  in  all  his  works,  I  cannot 
but  consider  his  ideal  system  as  presenting  a  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate 
view,  not  merely  of  the  real  phenomena  of  the  mind,  but  even  of  the  sceptical 
argument  against  the  existence  of  matter.  It  was  not  as  a  sceptic,  however, 
that  this  most  devout  and  amiable  of  philosophers,  to  whom  Pope  scarcely  paid 
a  higher  compliment  than  was  strictly  due,  in  ascribing  to  him  "  every  virtue 
under  beaven,"f — ^it  was  not  as  a  sceptic  that  he  was  desirous  of  being 
ranked.  On  the  contrary,  I  have,  no  doubt  that  his  system  seemed  to  him 
valuable,  chiefly  for  being,  as-bo/conceived,  an  antidote  to  scepticism,  and 
that  he  was  far  less  anxious  to  display  acuteness,  than  to  expose  the  sophis- 
try of  materialism,  and  to  present^  as  he  thought,  an  additional  argument  for 
the  existence  of  a  divine  omnipresent  mind,  which  unquestionab^  it  would 
have  affi>rded,  and  an  argument  too,  it  must  be  owned,  completely  irresisti- 
ble, if  our  mere  ideas  were  what  he  conceived  them  to  be.  These,  he  evi- 
dently considered,  not  as  states  of  the  individual  mind,  but  as  separate  things 
existing  in  it,  and  capable  of  existing  in  other  minds,  but  in  them  alone ;  and 
it  is  in  consequence  of  these  assumptions  that  bis  system,  if  it  were  to  be 
considered  as  a  system  of  scepticism,  is  chiefly  defective.  But  having,  as 
he  supposed,  these  ideas,  and  conceiving  that  diey  did  not  perish  when  they 
ceased  to  exist  in  his  mind,  since  the  same  ideas  recurred  at  intervals,  he 
deduced,  from  the  necessity  which  there  seemed  for  some  omnipresent  miiul, 
in  which  they  might  exist  during  the  intervals  of  recurrence,  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  Deity ;  and  if,  indeed,  as  he  supposed,  ideas  be  something 
different  from  the  mind  itself,  recurring  only  at  intervab  to  created  minds, 
and  incapable  of  existing  but  in  mind,  the  demonstration  of  some  infinite  om- 
nipresent mind,  in  which  they  exist  during  these  intervals  of  recurrence  to 

*  Reid^s  Inquiry  into  the  Human 'Mind,  chap.  i.  sect.  6- 
t  Epilogue  to  tbe  Satirei,  Dial.  II.  v.  73.  ' 
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fiaite  minds,  must  be  aUowed  to  be  perfect.    The  precise  nature  of  the  zr^ 

Simenty  and  its  demonstrative  force,  if  the  hypothetical  circumstances,  which 
erkeley  himself  was  far  from  considering  as  hypothetical,  be  admitted,  have 
not  been  sufficiently  regarded  by  philosophers,  when  they  express  their 
astonishment  that  a  system,  which,  if  not  scepticism,  is  at  least  so  much  akin 
to  it,  or  so  favourable,  at  least,  to  the  general  sceptical  spirit,  should  yet  have 
been  brought  forward,  as  its  truly  pious  author  informs  us,  for  the  express 
purpose  oicombating  scepticism.  He  is  not,  indeed,  always  a  very  perspi- 
cuous unfolder  of  his  own  opinions ;  but  in  a  passage  of  his  third  Dialogue, 
the  series  of  propositions  which  I  have  now  stated  as  constituting  his  demon- 
stration, are  delivered  by  himself  with  great  distinctness  and  brevity.  '*  When 
I  deny,"  says  Phiknous  to  Hylas,  ^^  when  I  deny  sensible  things,  an  exist- 
.ence  out  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  mean  my  mind  in  particular,  but  aU  minds. 
Now,  it  is  plain  they  have  an  existence  exterior  to  my  mind,  since  I  find 
them,  by  experience,  to  be  independent  of  it.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
otljer  mind  wherein  they  exist  during  the  intervals  between  the  times  of  my 
perceiving  them  as  likewise  they  did  before  my  birth,  and  would  do  after  ray 
supposed  annihilation.  And,  as  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other 
finite  created  spu-its,  it  necessarily  follows  there  is  an  Ommpreseni  Eternal 
Mindy  which  knows  and  comprehends  all  things,  and  exhibits  them  to  our 
view  in  such  a  manner,  and  according  to  such  rules,  as  he  himself  bath  or* 
dained,  and  are  by  us  all  termed  the  Laws  of  Nature.''* 

The  existence  of  ideas  as  separate  from  the  mind,  and  the  permanent 
existence  of  these,  when  they  have  ceased  to  exist  in  the  individual  mind, 
are  evidendy  assumptions  as  gratuitous  as  the  assumption  of  the  external 
existence  of  matter  itself  could  have  been ;  or  rather,  the  permanent  and 
independent  ideas  are  truly  matter,  under  another  name ;  and  to  believe  that 
these  foreign  independent  substances,  which  pass  from  mind  to  mind,  exist 
in  the  mind,  is  not  to  intdlectualize  matter,  but  to  materialize  intellect.  A 
nund  containing,  or  capable  of  containing,  something  foreign  within  itself,  and 
not  merely  one  foreign  substance,  but  a  multitude  of  foreign  substances,  at 
the  same  moment,  is  no  longer  that  simple  indivisible  existence,  which  we 
term  spirit.  Any  of  the  elementary  atoms  of  matter  is,  indeed,  more  truly 
spiritual ;  the  very  notion  of  recipiency  of  any  kind  being  as  little  consistent 
with  our  notion  of  nund  as  the  notion  of  hardness  or  squareness. 

The  whole  force  of  the  pious  demonstration,  therefore,  which  Berkeley 
flattered  himself  with  having  urged  irresistibly,  is  completely  obviated,  by  the 
simple  denial  that  ideas  are  any  thing  more  than  the  mind  itself  affected  in  a 
certain  manner ;  since,  in  this  case,  our  ideas  exist  no  longer  than  our  mind 
is  affected,  in  that  particular  manner,  which  constitutes  each  particular  idea ; 
and,  to  say  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  would  thus  be  to  say, 
only,  that  our  mind  itself  exists  in  the  divine  mind.  There  is  not  the  sensa- 
tion of  colour,  in  addition  to  the  mind,  nor  the  sensation  of  firagrance  in  ad- 
ditian  to  the  mind ;  but,  according  to  that  juster  view  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena, which  I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  on  you,  the  sensation 
of  colour  is  the  mind  existing  in  a  certain  state,  ana  the  sensation  of  firagrance 
is  the  mind  existing  in  a  different  state. 

The  most  philosophic  scepticism,  as  to  the  existence  of  external  things,  is 
unquestionably  that  which  is  founded  on  this  very  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind.     AU  the  terms,  which  we  use  to  express  our  knowledge,  sensations, 

*  Three  Dialogues,  Ac.  p.  109, 110. 
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percepCkxis,  ideas,  notiom,  propositioDs,  judgmeDts,  intuitians, 
or  whatever  other  terms  we  may  employ  to  express  particular  varieties  of 
thought,  are  significant,  it  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  of  states  or  aflectioos 
of  the  mind,  and  of  nothing  more.  What  I  term  my  perception  of  the  co- 
lour, or  softness,  or  shape,  or  fragrance,  or  taste  of  a  peach,  is  a  certain 
state  of  my  owti  mind,  for  my  mind  surely  can  be  conscious  only  of  its  own 
feelings ;  or  rather,  as  the  consciousness  of  present  feelings  is  a  redundancy 
of  language,  my  mind,  a£^ed  in  a  certain  manner,  whether  it  be  with  what ' 
is  termed  sensation  or  knowledge,  or  belief,  can  still  be  nothing  more  than 
ray  mind  itself  afl^ted  in  a  certain  manner, — ^my  mind  itself  existing  in  a 
certain  state.  Against  thb  argument,  I  confess  that  I  know  no  mere  argu- 
ment which  can  be  adduced  m  opposition,— ^ny  more,  than  I  know  any 
mere  argument  which  can  be  adduced  against  the  strange  conclusions  that 
are  most  legitimately  drawn  from  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  and  various  other  physical  and  mathematical  applications  of  the  no- 
tions of  infinity.  In  no  one  of  these  cases,  however,  do  we  feel  our  belief 
shaken  ;-^ecause  it  is  founded  either  on  associations  so  early,  and  strong, 
and  indissoluble,  as  those  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  trace,  or,  if 
not  in  those,  m  principles  of  direct  intuition,  m  that  species  of  internal 
revelation  which  gives  to  reason  itself,  in  the  primary  truths  on  which  every 
argument  proceeds,  its  divine  authority ;  and  we  only  smile  at  conclusions, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  find  a  single  logical  error,  but  which,  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  us  to  admit,  or  to 
admit  at  least,  without  an  instant  dissent,  whioh  renders  our  momentary  logi- 
cal admission  as  nugatory  as  if  the  direct  existence  of  an  external  world  had 
been  established  by  the  clearest  logical  demonstration. 

In  one  of  the  Anniversary  Orations  of  Sir  William  Jones,  of  which  the 
subject  is  the  philosophy  ol  the  Asiatics,  he  informs  us  that  a  system  of 
idealism,  very  similar  to  that  of  Berkeley,  is  to  be  found  in  the  metaphysics 
of  Hindostan.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  one  great  school  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  that  ancient  land  of  philosophy,  is  the  disbelief  of  the  existence  of 
matter — the  phenomena  of  the  seeming  material  universe  being  conceived 
by  them  to  be  only  an  illusive  representation  which  the  Deity  presents  to  the 
mind,  (and  which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Mega :) — while  the  op- 
posite species  of  scepticism  is  to  be  found  in  another  sect  of  the  philosophers, 
who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  mind,  and  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of 
thought  to  material  organization.  The  same  subtilty  and  refinement  of 
scepticism,  which  have  led  to  the  systems  of  materialism  and  idealism  in  our 
Western  World,  are  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  in  the  corresponding  systems 
of  the  East.* 

Why  b  it  that  we  are  struck  with  no  common  emotion  on  finding,  in  the 
metaphysics  of  that  distant  country,  systems  of  opinions  so  similar  to  our 
own  r  Is  it  that  the  notion  of  the  immense  space  which  separates  us,  unites 
with  our  conception,  and  impresses  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  omnipresence  of 
our  own  intellectual  nature,— when  we  recognise,  on  scenes  so  remote,  and 
in  circumstances  of  society  so  different,  the  same  thoughts  and  doubts,  and 
errors,  which  have  perplexed,  and  occupied,  and  delighted  ourselves  ?  This 
recogmlion,  in  whatever  circumstances  it  may  occur,  gives  to  us  a  feeling 
of  more  than  kindred, — a  sort  of  identic  with  the  universal  nature  of 


*  The  substance  of  this  reference  occun  in  the  Eleventh  Annivenary  Discourae. — Works ^ 
V.  i.  p.  166.  4to.  Edit, 
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man,  in  aU  its  tiroes  and  places.  The  belief  which  others  share  with  us 
seems  to  be  our  own  belief,  which  has  passed  from  each  to  each,  or  is  pre- 
sent to  all,  like  those  permanent  ideas  of  which  Berkeley  speaks,  that  quit 
one  intellect  to  exist  in  another.  We  cannot  separate  the  thought  which  we 
remember  from  the  notion  of  the  mind  which  we  remember  to  have  con- 
ceived it ; — and  it  seems  to  us,  therefore,  not  as  if  similar  doubts  and  errors, 
but  almost  as  if  the  very  doubts  and  errors  of  our  own  mind,  and  its  ardour 
of  inquiiy,  and  frequent  disappointments,  and  occasional,  but  rare  felicities 
of  discovery,  had  spread  and  renewed  themselves  in  a  remote  existence.  It 
is  this  recognition  of  our  common  nature,  which  gives  the  chief  interest  to 
scenes  that  have  been  occupied  with  the  passions  of  beings  like  ourselves. 
The  mountains,  which  the  Titans  were  fabled  to  have  heaped  up  in  their 
war  against  Jupiter,  must  have  excited,  even  in  the  most  devout  believers  of 
Grecian  mythology,  emotions  far  less  ardent  and  immediate,  than  the  sight 
of  the  humbler  cliffs,  at  which  the  small  Spartan  host,  and  dieir  gallant  lea- 
der, devoted  themselves  in  the  defensive  war  against  the  Persian  invader. 
The  races  of  men  may  perish,  but  the  remembrance  of  tbem  still  lives  im- 
perishable, and  seems  to  claim  kindred  with  us,  as  often  as  we  tread  the 
same  soil,  or  merely  think  of  those  who  have  trod  it. 

**  Turn  thy  sight  eastward,  o*er  the  time-hush'd  plains. 
Now  graves  of  vanished  empire,  once  gleam'd  o*er 
From  flames  on  ballow'd  altars,  haiPd  bj  hjmns 
Of  seers,  awakeners  of  the  worshipp'd  Sun ! 
Ask  silent  Tigris — Bid  Euphrates  tell 
Where  is  the  grove-crown*d  Baal,  to  whose  stem  frown 
Bow*d  haughty  Babylon  ? — Chaldea,  famed 
For  star-taught  sages, — ^hard  Phonicia's  sons, 
Fierce,  fear-surmounting  curbers  of  the  deep. 
Who  stretch 'd  a  floating  sceptre  o'er  the  seas, 
And  made  mankind  one  empire  ? — Where  is  now 
Egypt's  wide  horoaff'd  Jgis? — where  the  ThorSf 
That  shook  the  shakers  of  the  Roman  world  .'*** 

The  very  gods  of  all  these  countries  have  perished,  but  the  mortals  who 
bent  the  Imee  before  them  still  survive  them  in  the  immortality  of  our  com- 
mon nature, — ^in  that  universal  interest  which  gives  to  us  a  sort  of  intellectual 
existence  in  scenes  and  times  the  most  remote,  and  makes  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  others  as  it  were  a  part  of  our  own  being, — uniting  the  past,  the 

! present,  and  the  future,  and  blending  man  with  man  wherever  he  is  to  be 
bund. 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  CONTINUED. 

Gentlemen,  having  stated  in  a  former  Lecture,  the  reasons  which  seemed 
to  show,  that  the  origin  of  our  notion  of  extension,  and  of  the  notions,  which 
it  involves,  of  figure,  magnitude,  divisibility,  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  sense 
of  touchy  I  endeavoured,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  trace  these  to  their  real 

*  Aaron  Hill's  Free  Thoughts  on  Faith,  220-827. 
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source,— cautioning  you  at  the  same  time,  with  respect  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  very  humble  reliance,  therefore,  which  we  can  have 
any  title  to  put  on  the  results  of  our  investigation  of  a  subject  so  very 
obscure. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  when  we  attempt  such  an  investigation,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  derive  even  the  slightest  aid,  from  remembrance  of  our 
original  feelings ;  since  memory y — ^which  afterwards  can  look  back  through 
so  many  long  and  busy  years,  and  comprehend  all  of  life,  but  the  very  com- 
mencement of  it, — sees  yet,  in  this  dawn  of  being,  a  darkness  which  it  can- 
not penetrate.  We  have  already  formed, — spontaneously,  and  without  the 
aid  of  any  one,— our  litde  system  of  physicd  science,  and  have,  in  truth, 
enriched  ourselves  with  acquisitions,  far  more  important  than  any  which  we 
are  afterwards  to  form,  with  all  the  mature  vigour  of  our  faculties,  and  all  the 
splendid  aids  of  traditionary  philosophy, — at  a  time,  when  we  seem  scarcely 
,  capable  of  more  than  of  breathing  and  moving,  and  takbg  our  aliment,  and 
when  the  faculties,  that  leave  us  so  much  invaluable  knowledge,  are  to  leave 
us  no  knowledge  of  the  means,  by  which  we  have  acquired  it. 

To  the  period  of  our  first  sensations,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  back ;  and, 
hence,  all  which  remains  for  us,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  is  to  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  infant  is  placed,  and  to  guess,  as  nearly  as  gene- 
ral analogy  will  allow  us,  the  nature  and  the  order  of  the  feelings,  which,  in 
such  circumstances,  would  arise,  in  a  being  possessing  the  powers  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  man,  but  destitute  of  all  the  knowledge  which  man  possesses. 

In  these  first  circumstances  of  life,  the  infant,  of  course,  cannot  know  that 
he  has  a  bodily  frame,  or  a  single  organ  of  that  fi'ame,  more  than  he  can 
know,  that  there  are  «»ther  bodies  in  nature,  that  act  upon  his  own ;  and  we 
are  not  entided  to  suppose, — however  difficult  it  may  be  for  us  to  accommo- 
date our  supposition  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case,— ^tliat  because  toe, 
the  inquirers,  know,  that  external  bodies  are  pressing  on  his  organ  of  touch, 
the  little  sensitive  being  is  to  have  any  knowledge,  but  of  the  mental  afilec- 
tions,  which  these  external  bodies  excite.  How  the  knowfedge  of  any  thing 
more  than  his  own  mind  is  acquired,  is,  in  truth,  the  very  difficulty,  which  it 
ib  our  labour  to  solve. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  then, — ^when  we  look  on  the  infant,— -one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  which  strike  us,  is  its  tendency  to  use 
its  muscles,  with  almost  incessant  exercise,  particularly  the  muscles  of  those 
parts,  which  are  afterwards  its  principal  organs  of  measurement.  Its  little 
fingers  are  continually  closing  and  opening,  and  its  little  arms  extending  and 
contracting.  The  feelings,  therefore, — ^whatever  these  may  be, — which 
auend  the  progressive  contraction  of  those  parts, — and  some  feeling  unques- 
tionably attends  the  contraction  in  all  its  stages, — must  be  continually  arising 
in  its  mind,  beginning  and  finishing,  in  regular  series,  and  varying  exactly, 
witli  the  quantity  of  the  contraction. 

A  succesnon  of  feelings,  however,  when  remembered  by  the  mind,  which 
looks  back  upon  them,  we  found  to  involve,  necessarily,  the  notion  of  divisi- 
hUity  into  separate  parts,  and,  therefore,  of  length,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  continued  divisibility.  Time,  in  short,  is  to  our  conception,  a 
series  in  constant  onward  progress,  and  cannot  be  conceived  by  us,  but  as  a 
progressive  series,  of  which  our  separate  feelings  are  parts ;  the  remem- 
brance of  the  events  of  our  life,  whenever  we  take  aiiy  distant  retrospect  of 
tiiem,  being  like  the  remembrance  of  the  space,  which  we  have  traversed  in 
Vol.  I.  30 
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a  journey,— -an  indistinct  continuity  of  length,  as  truly  divisible,  in  our  con- 
ception, into  the  separate  events  which  we  remember,  as  the  space,  which 
we  remember  to  have  traversed,  into  its  separate  variety  of  scenes. 

Time,  then,  or  remembered  succession,  we  found  to  involve,  not  meta- 
phorically, as  is  commonly  said,  but  truly  and  strictly,  in  its  very  essence,  the 
notions  of  length  and  divisibility, — the  great  elements  of  extension ;  and 
whatever  other  feelings  may  be  habitually  and  uniformly  associated  with 
these,  will  involve,  of  course,  these  elementary  notions. 

The  series  of  muscular  feelings,  of  which  the  infant  is  conscious, — in 
incessantly  closing  and  opening  his  litde  hand, — ^must,  on  these  principles,  be 
accompanied  with  the  notion,— 4)ot,  indeed,  of  the  existence  of  his  hand,  or 
of  any  thing  external, — but  of  a  certain  length,  of  succession  ;  and  each  stage 
of  the  contraction,  by  frequent  renewal,  gradually  becomes  significant  of  a 

E articular  length,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the  series.     When  any 
ard  body,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  infant's  hand, — though  he  cannot,  in- 
deed; have  any  knowledge  of  the  object,  or  of  the  hand, — ^he  yet  feels,  that 
he  can  no  longer  perform  the  accustomed  contraction,— or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,-*«ince  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  parts  that  are  contracted,  he 
feels,  that  he  can  no  longer  produce  his  accustomed  series  of  feelings ;  and 
he  knows  the  quantity  of  contraction,  which  remained  to  be  performed,  or 
rather  the  length  of  the  series,  which  remained  to  be  felt.     The  place  of  this 
remaining  length  is  now  supplied  by  a  new  feeling,  partly  muscular,  and 
partly  the  result  of  the  affection  of  the  compressed  organ  of  touch, — and  is 
supplied  by  the  same  feeling,  at  the  same  point  of  tlie  series,  as  often  as  he 
attempts  to  renew  the  contraction,  while  the  body  remains  within  his  hand. 
The  tadual  fedingj  therefore, — ^whatever  it  may  be, — becomes,  by  this 
frequent  repetition,  associated  with  the  notion  of  that  particular  progressive 
series,  or  length,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place ;  and  at  last 
becomes  representative  of  this  particular  length,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as,  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of  vision,  certain  shades  of  colour  be- 
come representative  of  distance,  to  which  they  have,  of  themselves,  no 
resemblance  or  anabgy,  whatever ;  and  we  thus  learn  to  feel  length,  as  we 
learn  to  see  lenfj^, — not  directly  by  the  mere  affections  of  our  tactual  or  i 
visual  organs,  but  by  the  associated  notions  which  they  suggest. 

If  ^11116,— -as  perceived  by  us  in  the  continued  series  oiour  feelings, — do 
involve  conceptual  length  and  divisibility,  it  seems,  indeed,  scarcely  possible, 
that,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  notions  supposed  should  not  arise,— 
that  the  infant  should  be  conscious  of  a  regular  series  of  feelings,  in  the  con- 
traction of  its  fingers  and  arms,  and  yet  that  portions  of  this  series  should  not 
become  significant  of  various  proportional  lengths ; — and,  if  the  notion  of 
certain  proportional  lengths  do  truly  accompany  certain  degrees  of  progress- 
ive contraction,  it  seems  equally  impossible,  according  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  our  mental  constitution,  that  the  compound  tactual  and  muscular 
feeling,  which  must  arise  in  every  case,  in  which  any  one  of  these  degrees  of 
contraction  is  impeded,  should  not  become  associated  with  the  notion  of  that 
particular  length,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  so  as  at  last  to  become  truly 
representative  of  it. 

In  tliis  manner,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  how  our  knowledge  of 
the  mere  length  of  bodies  may  have  been  acquired,  from  varieties  of  length 
that  are  recognised  as  co-existing  and  proximate,  and  are  felt  to  unite,  as  it 
were,  and  terminate  in  our  sensation  of  resistance,  which  interrupts  them 
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equally,  and  intemipts  always  a  greater  number  of  the  co-existiDg  Inithsi  ia 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  compressed ;  and,  in  a  fdmilar  manner, 
our  notions  of  the  other  dimensions  of  bodies,  which  are  only  these  varieties 
of  length  in  difierent  directions.  I  cannot  conclude  thb  summary,  however, 
without  recalling  to  your  attention,  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  I  re- 

Jiuested  you  to  make  for  yourselves, — an  experiment,  that,  even  in  the  un- 
avourable  circumstances  m  which  it  must  now  be  tried,  b  yet,  I  conceive, 
demonstrative  of  the  influence  of  mere  time,  as  an  element  of  that  com- 
plex notion,  which  we  have  been  examining,  when  the  more  rapid  meas- 
urement of  vision, — ^which  are  confessedly  not  original  but  acquired,-— 
are  excluded.  If,  *in  passing  our  finger,  with  diflferent  degrees  of  slow- 
ness or  rapidity,  along  the  same  surface,  with  our  eyes  s^ut,  even  though 
we  should  previously  know  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  extent  of  sur- 
face,— ^we  feel  it  almost  impossible  not  to  believe, — and  but  for  the  con- 
trary evidence  of  vision,  could  not  have  hesitated  a  single  moment  in  be- 
lievbg, — that  this  extent  is  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  time  emffloyed 
in  performing  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  motion,  with  exactly  the  same 
force  of  pressure,  on  the  same  quantity  of  our  organ  of  touch,  may  have 
been  greater  or  less, — ^it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  the  notion  of  the 
length,  which  thus  uniformly  varies  with  the  time,  when  all  other  circum- 
stances are  the  same,  is  not  absolutely  independent  of  the  time,— -or  it  must, 
in  like  manner,  be  believed,  that  our  notion  of  visual  distance,  which  varies 
with  the  distribution  of  a  few  rays  of  light  on  the  small  expanse  of  the  optic 
ner\'e,  is  yet  independent  of  those  faint  shades  of  colouring,  according  to  the 
mere  varieties  of  which,  it  seems  at  one  time  to  lay  open  to  our  view  a  land- 
scape of  many  mites,  and  at  another  time  to  present  to  us,  as  it  were  before 
our  very  eyes,  an  object  of  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  greater  dim- 
ness, and  diminished  size  of  a  few  objects  m  the  back  ground  of  a  picture, 
which  is  in  itself  one  coloured  plane  of  light,  does  not  more  truly  seem  to 
increase  the  line  of  distance  of  those  objects,  than,  in  the  other  case,  the 
increased  slowness  of  the  motion  of  our  hand  along  any  surface,  seems  to 
lengthen  the  line  which  separates  one  of  its  boundaries  from  the  other. 

That  we  now  seem  to  perceive  extension,  immediately  by  touchy  cannot 
be  denied  ;  and,  in  a  case  so  obscure  as  this,— -with  our  very  limited 
knowledge,  and  our  very  limited  power  of  adding  to  this  knowledge, — it 
may  seem  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps  even  the  most  suitable,— as  it  is, 
without  all  question,  by  far  the  easiest  part, — to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  perception,  which  now  seems  immediate,  was  so  originally,— that 
the  belief  of  the  presence  of  an  external  figured  body,  is,  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nature,  attached  to  a  certain  afiection  of  the  mere  organ  of 
touch.  But,  since  there  are  circumstances, — as  we  have  seen, — ^which  show 
this  opinion,  when  very  nicely  examined,  to  be  inadmissible,  we  may,  at 
least,  attempt  to  proceed  a  little  farther,  if  we  do  this  with  a  sufficient  sense 
of  the  very  great  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  in  relation  to  our  powers  and 
knowledge,  and  consequendy  with  a  very  humble  assurance,  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  any  opinion  which  we  may  be  led  to  form.  To  know  the  mind 
welly  is  to  know  its  wecJenesses  as  well  as  its  pouters;  and  it  is  precisely  in  a 
case  of  this  sort,  that  he,  whose  knowledge  is  least  imperfect,  will  be  the  best 
judge  of  its  imperfection,  and,  therefore,  the  least  disposed  to  put  complete 
reliance  on  it  in  his  own  speculations,— or  to  assert  it  dogmatically,  when  he 
offers  it,  as  all  opinions,  on  so  very  obscure  a  subject,  should  be  ofBsted  U> 
the  inquiry,  rather  than  to  the  undoubting  assent  of  others. 
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The  analysis,  I  own,  is  one  which  must  require  a  connderable  effijrt  of 
attention  on  your  part,  because  it  is  truly  one  of  the  most  subtile  on  which  I 
could  call  you  to  enter.  But  you  must  be  aware,  that  this  subtle^  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  very  inquiry  itself;  since  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  elements  and 
progressive  growth  of  feelings,  which  seem  to  us,  at  present,  simple  and 
immediate,  and  that  the  alternatives,  therefore,  are  not  those  of  greater  or  less 
subtlety  and  refinement  of  analysis,  but  of  attempting  the  analysis,  or  aban- 
doning it  altogether. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  in  our  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the 
notion  of  extension,  it  may,  however,  be  w  advantage,  to  take  a  short  retro- 
spect of  the  progress  which  we  have  already  made ;  for,  if  we  have  found 
nothing  more,  we  have,  at  least,  as  I  conceive,  found  reason  to  reject  a  con- 
siderable part  of  our  former  belief  on  the  subject,  which,  though  a  negative 
acquisition,  is  yet  a  very  important  one.  Though  we  should  net  be  able  to 
discover  the  true  source  of  the  notion  which  we  seek,  it  is  something,  at 
least,  to  know,  that  we  have  litde  reason  to  expect  to  find  it,  where  we  Jhave 
uniformly  been  accustomed  to  seek  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  have  seen  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition,  that 
our  knowledge  of  extension  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  similarity  in 
figure  of  the  compressed  part  of  the  organ  of  touch  to  the  compressing  body, 
since  the  notion  of  extension  is  not  a  state  of  the  material  organ,  compressed 
and  figured,  which,  as  mere  matter,  however  exquisitely  organized,  is  as 
litde  capable  of  this  notion,  as  of  smell,  or  taste,  love  or  aversion,  but,  a  state 
of  the  mind  itsdf,  which  is  unsusceptible  of  shape  or  pressure,  being  as  littie 
square,  when  it  perceives  a  square,  as  when  it  perceives  a  circle ;  and  any 
affection  of  which,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  as  much  ^  follow  any  one 
shape,  as  any  other  shape  of  the  •  mere  external  organ.  If,  indeed,  as  this 
explanation  most  strangely  seems  to  assume,  we  could  be  supposed  to  have 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  our  organ  of  touch,  nothing  more 
would  be  necessary,  for  we  should  then  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  exten- 
sion, though  no  other  extended  body  but  our  own  organ  of  touch  were  in 
existence.  To  refer  us  to  the  organ  is,  however,  only  to  bring  the  very 
same  difiiculty  one  step  nearer,  since  previously  to  the  application  of  an  ex- 
ternal body,  the  mind  has  as  litde  knowledge  of  the  shape  of  its  organ  of 
touch,  as  it  has  of  the  body  compressing  it ;  and  it  is  mantfestiy  most  absurd, 
to  ascribe  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  of  extension,  to  our  knowledge  of  die 
resemblance  in  figure  of  an  external  body  to  our  organ ;  since  this  very 
knowledge  of  the  resemblance  must  imply  the  previous  knowledge  of  the 
figure  of  both,  and  consequently  of  that  very  extension^  which,  according  to 
this  supposition,  must  be  Imown  to  us  before  it  is  known. 

Li  the  second  place,  we  have  seen,  that,  if  the  configuration  of  the  senso- 
rial organ  were  the  only  circumstance  necessary,  to  induce,  immediately,  in 
the  mind,  the  notion  of  figure,  this  notion  should  accompany  every  sensation  of 
every  kind  ;  the  smell  of  a  rose,  for  example,  as  much  as  the  pressure  of  a 
cube  or  a  sphere  ;  for  the  nervous  expansion,  in  the  organ  of  smell,  and  in 
every  other  organ.  Is  of  a  certain  figure,  before  sensation,  during  sensation, 
and  (ifier  sensation,  as  much  as  the  nervous  expansion  of  the  organ  of  touch. 
And,  though  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  this  organ,  the  nervous 
matter  in  it  is,  at  all  times,  of  a  certain  shape,  as  much  when  there  is  no 
pressure  on  it,  as  when  it  is  exposed  to  such  pressure ;  yet  the  mere  figure 
of  the  organ  of  touch  is  not  tiien  accompanied  with  the  mental  notion  of  its 
figure ;  nor  is  diis  the  case,  merely  when  tlie  sense  is  quiescent,  but,  in  many 
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cases,  in  which  it  is  affected  in  the  most  lively  manner ;  as,  for  example, 
when  we  are  exposed  to  great  cold  or  heat,  in  which  cases,  the  shape  of  this 
very  tactual  organ,  thus  strongly  affected,  is  as  much  unperceived  by  us,  as 
when  there  is  no  affection  of  it  whatever. 

Lastly,  which  is  a  point  of  much  more  importance,  because  it  has  relation 
to  the  only  philosophic  view  of  touch,  as  the  immediate  organ  of  extension  ; 
the  view,  in  which  the  mere  configuration  of  the  compressed  organ,  as  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  compressing  body,  is  laid  out  of  account,  and  the  immediate 
belief  of  extension  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  by  which  its  affections  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  correspond  with 
certain  affections  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  the  mental  state  which  constitutes  the 
perception  of  a  square^  arising  immediately  when  the  organ  of  touch  is 
affected,  in  a  certain  manner,  as  that  mental  state  wbich  constitutes  the  sen* 
sation  of  the  fragrance  of  a  roie^  arises  immediately,  when  the  organ  of  smell 
is  affected,  in  a  certain  manner ;  this  opinion  too,  philosophic  as  it  is,  com- 
pared with  those  which  we  before  considered,  though,  in  truth,  it  only  as- 
sumes the  point  in  question,  whhout  attemptkig  to  solve  any,  difficulty, 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  we  have  yet  found  to  be  as  little  tenable, 
as  the  opinions  that  suppose  the  mental  notion  of  figure  to  depend  on  the 
peculiar  figure  of  the  compressed  material  organ.  Ibe  consideration  which, 
as  I  stated  in  my  last  Lecture,  seems  to  me  decisive  on  this  point,  is,  that,  if 
touch  inform  us  of  extension  immediately,  as  smell  informs  us  of  fragrance, 
sight  of  colour,  and  hearing  of  sound. ;  it  must  do  this  in  every  instance, 
without  relation  to  particular  figure,  as  smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  extend  to 
all  odours,  hues,  and  sounds ;  for  it  would  certainly  be,  as  I  said,  a  very 
strange  abuse  of  the  license  of  supposition,  to  imagine  that  we  perceive  a 
square  immediately  by  touch,  but  not  a  circle ;  or  a  circle,  but  not  a  square ; 
or  any  one  figure,  but  not  any  other  figure.  In  short,  if  figure  be  the  direct 
primary  object  of  touch,  as  sight  is  of  vision,  we  should  feel  immediately 
every  form  impressed,  as  we  see  immediately  every  colour.  It  is  only  when 
the  figures  are  very  simple  and  regular,  however,  such  as  we  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  easily  learned,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn,  visually,  to 
judge  of  distances,  that  we  are  able  to  discover  them,  as  it  were,  immedi- 
ately, by  touch ;  and,  even  when  we  are  able,  in  this  manner,  to  determine 
tile  species  ofji^re,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  outiine  of  a  body,  we  are  rarely 
able  to  determine  the  exact  magnitude  whicb  that  outiine  comprehends ; 
yet,  as  our  organ  must  be  affected  by  each  part  of  the  compressing  surface, 
by  the  central  parts,  as  much  as  by  the  exterior  parts  which  form  its  outiine, 
and  by  these,  as  much  as  by  the  central  parts ;  and  as  every  feeling  which 
the  organ  directly  affords,  must  be  immediate,  when  there  is  no  chiange  of 
the  position,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  object,  that  might  vary  the  sensa- 
tion, we  should,  if  mere  touch  communicated  to  us  the  knowledge  supposed, 
be  able  to  determine,  exactiy  and  instantiy,  the  magnitude  and  figure  ;  or,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  determination  of  magnitude  and  figure  must  depend 
wholly,  or  in  part,  on  something  that  is  different  from  touch.  The  magnitude 
we  are  far  from  being  able  to  discover  exactly,  even  of  simple  figures ;  and 
when  the  form  is  very  irregular,  and  we  know  nothing  more,  than  that  a  cer- 
tain body  is  pressed  against  our  hand, — ^the  magnitude  and  figure  are  alike 
difficult  to  be  discovered ;  so  difficuh,  that  I  may  safely  say,  that  no  one, 
who  makes  the  experiment,  will  find,  on  opening  his  eyes,  that  his  tactual  or 
intellectual  measurement  has,  in  any  one  case,  been  exact,  or  his  notion  of 
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the  figure  half  so  distinct  as  it  now  is,  after  a  sbgle  glance.     Can  we  then 
thbk  that  it  is  by  mere  touch  we  discover  figure,  as  exactly  as  by  the  glance 
of  our  mature  vision, — ^that  we  discover  it,  in  all  its  varieties,  originally  by 
touch,  and  as  accurately  at  first,  as  after  innumerable  trials, — ^wben  we  dis- 
cover it,  only  in  a  few  cases,  that  are  previously  familiar  to  us,  and  even  in 
these  very  imperfectly  ?     The  determination  of  the  form  impressed,  in  which 
we  are  almost  conscious  of  a  sort  of  intellectual  measurement,  has  surely  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  perceptions  which  we  term  acquired^  tbao 
to  those  which  are  immediate.     In  vision,  for  example,  when  the  original 
power  of  that  sense  has  been  strengthened  and  enriched,  by  the  acquisiticms 
which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  from  other  sources,  we  see  a  long  line  of 
distance  before  us ;  and  the  smaU  distances  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we 
distinguish  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  but,  in  our  mere  visual  measurement  of 
greater  distances,  we  are  almost  certain  to  err,  taking  often  the  less  for  the 
greater,  and  the  greater  for  the  less.     It  is  precisely  the  same  in  touch. 
When  a  small  body,  which  we  have  never  seen,  is  pressed  upon  our  hand, 
we  are  able,  if  its  surface  be  square,  or  circular,  or  of  any  other  form,  with 
which  we  are  well  acquainted,  to  determine  its  figure,  without  much  faesita* 
tion  ;  because  we  have  learned,  tactually,  to  distinguish  these  regular  figures. 
But,  in  endeavouring  to  determine,  in  this  manner,  by  touch  alone,  the  figure 
of  any  irregular  body,  less  familiar  to  us,  though,  as  a  direct  object  of  sense, 
if  touch  be  the  sense  of  figure,  it  should  be  equally  and  as  inunediately  tan- 
gible ks  the  most  regular  form,  w6  feel  a  hesitation  of  the  same  sort,  as  when 
we  attempt  to  ascertain  by  our  eye,  the  exact  distance  of  a  remote  object. 
To  know  extension  or  figure,  is  to  know,  not  one  point  merely  in  the  sunace 
of  a  body,  but  many  continuous  points ;  and  if,  when  the  surface  is  circular, 
we  know  these,  continuous  points,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  imme- 
diately on  pressure,  we  must  know,  as  immediately,  the  same  points  and 
their  relations,  though  the  surface  comprehending  them,  instead  of  being 
circular,  should  be  of  an  oudine  more  irregular.     We  certainly  cannot  know 
this  irregular  surface  to  have  any  extension  at  all,  unless  we  know  some  parts 
of  it ;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  uniform  from  every  point,  and  the  organ  of 
touch  uniform,  on  which  the  pressure  is  made,  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  know  fifty,  or  eighty,  of  the  hundred  points  which  form  the 
impressing  surface,  but  cannot  determine  its  figure,  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  twenty  or  fifty  remaining  points ;  when  these  remaining  points  are 
acting  on  our  organ  of  touch,  in  exacdy  the  same  manner  as  the  fifty  or 
eighty  which  we  know,  and  when,  if  the  surface  containing  merely  the  same 
number  of  points,  had  been  circular,  or  of  any  other  simple  form,  as  familiar 
to  us,  the  whole  hundred  points  would  have  been  known  to  us  equally  and 
at  once. 

When  our  perceptions  of  fprm,  then,  are  so  various  and  irregular,  and  are 
more  or  less  quick  and  precise,  exactly  as  the  shape  which  we  endeavour  to 
determine,  hds  more  or  less  resemblance  to  shapes  that  are  familiar  to  us,  it 
does  not  seem  too  bold  an  inference  to  conclude,  that  the  knowledge  of 
fiii'ure,  which,  as  all  extension  that  is  capable  of  being  perceived  by  us,  must 
have  some  boundary,  is  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  extension,  is 
not  the  state  of  mind  originally  and  immediately  subsequent  to  aflfections  of 
our  organs  of  touch,  any  more  than  the  perception  of  distance  is  the  state  of 
mind  originally  and  immediately  subsequent  to  afifections  of  our  organ  of 
sight ;  and  the  very  striking  analogy  of  these  two  cases  it  will  be  oi  great 
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importaDce  for  you  to  have  constantly  in  view ;  as  it  will  render  it  less  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  admit  many  circumstances^  with  respect  to  touch,  which  you 
might  otherwise  have  been  slower  to  conceive.  That  we  should  seem  to 
perceive  exteruion  immediately  by  touch,  though  touch  originally,  and  of 
itself,  could  not  have  afforded  this  perception,  will  not  then  appear  more 
wonderful,  tlian  the  apparently  immediate  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye, 
which,  of  itself,  originally  afforded  us  no  perception  of  that  sort ;  nor  the 
impossibility  oC  feeling  a  body,  without  the  notion  of  it,  as  extended,  be  more 
wonderful  than  the  similar  impossibility  of  separating  colour  from  extension, 
in  the  case  of  distant  vision.  Above  all,  the  analogy  is  valuable,  as  showine 
the  closeness  and  indissolubleness  of  the  union,  which  may  be  formed  of 
feelings  that  have  in  themselves  no  resemblance.  What  common  properties, 
could  we  have  conceived  in  vision,  and  that  absolute  blindness,  which  has 
never  had  a  single  sensation  from  light !  and  yet,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  perceptions  of  the  blind,  in  consequence  of  this  singular  power  of  asso- 
ciation, form  truly  the  most  important  part  of  those  very  perceptions  of 
vision,  of  which,  as  a  whole,  they  are  unfortunately  deprived.  We  do  not 
merely  see  with  our  eyes,  what  we  may  have  felt  with  our  hands ;  but  our 
eyes,  in  the  act  of  vision,  have  borrowed,  as  it  were,  those  very  sensations. 

The  proof,  that  our  perception  of  extension  by  topch,  is  not  an  original 
and  immediate  perception  of  that  sense,  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
success  of  any  endeavour  which  may  be  made,  to  discover  the  elements  of 
the  compound  perception.  It  would  not  be  less  true,  that  touch  does  not 
aHbrd  it,  though  we  should  be  incapable  of  pointing  out  any  other  source, 
from  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  derived.  Of  the  difficulty  of  the  at- 
tempt, and  the  caution  with  which  we  should  venture  to  form  any  conclusion 
on  the  subject,  I  have  already  spoken.  But  the  analysis,  difficult  as  it  is,  is 
too  interesting  not  to  be  attempted,  even  at  the  risk,  or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say,  with  the  very  great  probability,  of  failure. 

In  such  an  analysis,  however,  though  we  are  to  proceed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  it  may  be  necessary  to  warn  you,  that  it  is  a  part  of  this  very  cau- 
tion, not  to  be  easily  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  paradox,  which  the 
result  of  our  analysis  may  present.  This  appearance  we  may  be  certain, 
that  any  analysis  which  is  at  all  accurate  must  present,  because  the  very 
object  of  the  analysis  is  to  show,  that  sensations,  which  appear  simple  and 
direct,  are  not  simple, — ^that  our  senses,  in  short,  are  not  fitted,  ot  them- 
selves, to  convev  that  information,  which  they  now  appear,  and  through  the 
whole  course  of  our  memory  have  appeared  to  us  instantly  to  convey.  It  is 
very  far,  indeed,  from  following,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every 
analysis  of  our  sensations  which  afibrds  a  paradoxical  result,  is  therefore  a 
just  one — for  error  may  be  extravagant  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  reaUty. 
But  it  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  every  accu- 
rate and  original  analysis  of  our  sensations  must  afiord  a  result,  that,  as  first 
stated,  will  appear  paradoxical. 

To  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory  of  vision,  nothing 
certainly  can  seem,  as  first  stated,  more  absurd  than  the  assertion,  that  we 
see,  not  with  our  eyes  merely,  but  chiefly  by  the  medium  of  another  organ, 
which  the  blind  possess  in  as  great  perfection  as  ourselves,  and  which,  at  the 
moment  of  vision,  may  perhaps  be  absolutely  at  rest.  It  must  not  surprise 
you,  therefore,  though  the  element  which  seems  to  me  to  form  the  most 
important  constituent  of  our  notion  of  extension  should  in  like  manner,  as 
first  stated  to  you,  seem  a  very  unlikely  one. 
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This  element  is  our  feeling  of  mcceuianj  or  time — a  feeling  which  neces- 
sarily involves  the  notion  of  divisibility  or  series  of  parts,  that  is  so  essential 
a  constituent  of  our  more  complex  notion  of  matter,— -and  to  which  notion  of 
continuous  divisibility,  if  the  notion  of  resistance  be  added,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  imagine,  that  we  should  not  have  acquired,  by  this  union, 
the  very  notion  of  physical  extension, — that  which  has  parts,  and  that  which 
resists  our  effort  to  grasp  it. 

That  memory  is  a  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  and  that  we  are  thus 
capable  of  thinicing  of  a  series  of  feelings,  as  successive  to  each  other,  the 
experience  of  every  moment  teaches  us  sufficiently.  This  succession  fre* 
quently  repeated,  suggests  immediately,  or  implies  the  notion  of  length,  not 
metaphorically,  as  is  commonly  said,  but  as  absolutely  as  extension  itself; 
and,  the  greater  the  number  of  the  successive  feelings  may  have  been,  the 
greater  does  this  length  appear.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  look  back  on 
the  years  of  our  life,  since  they  form  truly  a  progressive  series,  without  re- 
garding them  as  a  sort  of  length,  which  is  more  distinct  indeed,  the  nearer 
the  succession  of  feelings  may  be  to  the  moment  at  which  we  consider  them, 
but  which,  however  remote,  is  still  felt  by  us  as  one  continued  lengthy  in  the 
same  manner,  as  when,  after  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles,  we  look 
back,  in  our  memory,  on  the  distance  over  which  we  have  passed,  we  see, 
as  it  were,  a  long  track  of  which  some  parts,  particularly  the  nearer  parts, 
are  sufficiently  distinct,  but  of  which  the  rest  seems  lost  in  a  sort  of  distant 
obscurity.  The  line  of  our  long  journeying— or,  in  other  words,  that  almost 
immeasurable  line  of  plains,  hills,  declivities,  marshes,  bridges,  woods, — to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  which  in  our  thought,  seems  an  e&brt  as  fatiguing 
as  the  very  journey  itself — ^we  know  well,  can  be  divided  into  those  various 
parts  : — and,  in  like  manner,  the  progressive  line  of  time— or,  in  other  words, 
the  continued  succession,  of  which  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  fragrance,  the  re- 
gret, the  melody,  the  fear,  and  innumerable  other  affisctions  of  the  aund, 
were  parts,  we  feel  that  we  can  mentally  divide  into  those  separate  portions 
of  the  train.  Continuous  length  and  divisibility,  those  great  elementary  no- 
tions of  space,  and  of  all  that  space  contains,  are  thus  found  in  every  succes- 
sion of  our  feelings.  There  is  no  language  in  which  time  is  not  described 
as  bng  or  short,-— not  from  any  metaphor — ^for  no  mere  arbitrary  metaphor 
can  be  thus  universal,  and  inevitable,  as  a  form  of  human  thought— but  be- 
cause it  is  truly  impossible  for  us  to  consider  succession,  without  this  ootion 
of  progressive  divisibility  attached  to  it :  and  it  appears  to  us  as  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  by  adding,  to  our  retrospect  of  a  week,  the  events  of  tlie  month 
preceding,  we  do  not  truly  lengthen  the  succession,  as  it  would  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  we  do  not  lengthen  the  line  of  actual  distance,  by  adding,  to  the 
few  last  stages  of  a  long  journey,  the  many  stages  that  preceded  it. 

It  is  this  spreading  out  of  life  into  a  long  expand,  which  allows  man  to 
create,  as  it  were,  his  own  World.  He  cannot  change,  indeed,  the  scene  of 
external  things..  But  this  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  be  the  residence 
only  of  his  corporeal  part.  It  is  the  moral  scene  in  which  the  spirit  truly 
dwells ;  and  this  adapts  itself  with  harmonious  loveliness,  or  with  horror  as 
suitable,  to  the  character  of  its  pure  or  guilty  inhabitant.  If  but  a  single  mo- 
ment of  life, — ^a  physical  point j  as  it  were,  of  the  long  line— could  be  review- 
ed at  once,  conscience  would  have  little  power  of  retribution.  But  be  who 
has  lived,  as  man  should  live,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  that  best  happiness  which 
man  can  enjoy, — to  behold  in  one  continued  series,  those  years  of  benevo- 
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lent  wishes  or  of  heroic  suflferiog,  which  are  at  once  his  mmt  and  his  reward. 
He  is  surrounded  by  his  owr  pure  thoughts  and  actions,  which,  from  die 
most  remote  distance,  seem  to  shine  upon  him  wherever  his  glance  can 
reach  ;  as  in  some  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  in  which  the  inhabitant  sees 
nothing  but  fruits  and  blossoms,  and  inhales  only  fragrance,  and  sunshine,  and 
delight.  It  is  in  a  moral  climate  as  serene  and  cbudless,  that  the  destined 
inhabitant  of  a  still  nobler  world  moves  on,  in  that  glorious  track,  which  has 
heaven  before,  and  virtue  and  tranquillity  behind  ; — end  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  U>  distbguish,  in  the  immortal  career,  when  the  earthly  part  has 
ceased,  and  the  heavenly  begins.    , 

Is  it  in  metaphor  only,  that  a  youth  and  maturity,  and  old  age  of  guilt, 
seem  to  stretch  themselves  out  in  almost  endless  extent,  to  that  eye  which, 
with  all  its  shuddering  reluctance,  is  still  condemned  to  gaze  on  them, — ^when, 
after  the  long  retrospect  seems  finished,  some  fraud,  or  excess,  or  oppression, 
still  rises  and  adds  to  the  dreadful  line — and  when  eternity  itself,  m  all  the 
horrors  which  it  presents,  seems  only  a  still  longer  line  of  the  same  dreadful 
species,  that  admits  of  no  other  measure,  than  the  continued  sufferings,  and 
remembrances,  and  terrors  that  compose  it ! 

It  is  a  just  and  beautiful  observation  of  an  ancient  Stoic,  that  time  \diich 
IS  past  is  like  something  consecrated  to  the  gods,  over  which  fortune  and 
mortality  have  no  longer  any  power,  and  that,  dreadful  as  it  must  be  to  the 
wicked,  to  whom  their  own  memory  is  an  object  of  terror,  it  still,  to  the  vir- 
tuous, offers  itself  as  a  consolation  or  joy— 4iot  in  single  moments  like  the 
present  hour,  but  in  all  that  long  series  of  years  which  rises  before  us,  and 
remains  with  us  at  our  bidding.  '^  Ille  qui  multa  amUtiose  cupiit,  superbe 
contempsit,  insidiose  decepit,  avare  rapuit,  prodige  effudit, — necesse  est 
raemoriam  suam  timeat.  Atqui  hiec  est  pars  temporis  nostri  sacra  ac  dedi- 
cata,  omnes  humanos  casus  supergressa,  extra  regnum  fortunae  subducta ; 
quam  non  inopia,  non  metus,  non  morborum  bcursus  exa^tat.  Hiec  nee 
turbari  nee  enpi  potest ;  perpetua  ejus  et  intrepida  possessio  est.  Singuli 
tantiim  dies,  et  hi  per  momenta,  prssentis  sunt :  at  prieteriti  temporis  omnes, 
cum  jusseris  aderunt,  ad  arbitrium  tuum  se  inspici  ac  detineri  patienturf'' 

By  those,  who  can  look  back  on  years  that  are  long  past,  and  yet  say, 
that  the  continued  progress,  or  the  length  and  the  shortness  of  time,  are  onlv 
metaphorical  expressions,  it  might  be  said  witli  equal  justness,  that  the  round- 
ness of  a  sphere  is  a  metaphor,  or  the  angularity  of  a  cube.  We  do  not 
more  truly  consider  the  one  as  angular  and  the  other  as  round,  than  we  con- 
sider the  time  to  be  continuously  progressive,  in  which  we  considered  first 
the  one  figure,  and  then  the  other,  and  inquired  into  the  properties  of  each. 
That  which  is  progressive  must  h^ve  parts.  Time,  or  succession,  then  in- 
volves the  very  notions  of  longitudinal  extension  and  divisibility,  and  involves 
these,  without  the  notion  of  any  thing  external  to  the  mind  itself; — ^for  though 
the  mind  of  man  had  been  susceptible  only  of  joy,  grief,  fear,  hope,  and  the 
other  varieties  of  internal  feeling,  toiihout  the  possibility  of  being  affected  by 
external  things,  he  would  still  have  been  capable  of  considering  these  (eeU 
ings,  as  successive  to  each  other,  in  a  long  continued  progression,  divisible 
into  separate  parts.  The  nouons  of  length,  then,  and  of  divisibility,  are  not 
confined  to  external  things,  but  are  involved,  in  that  very  memory,  by  which 
we  consider  the  series  of  the  past, — not  in  the  memory  of  distant  events  only, 
but  in  those  £rst  successions  of  feeling,  by  which  the  mind  orisinally  became 
conscious  of  its  own  permanence  and  identity.     The  notion  of  time,  then,  is 
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pecisely  coe?«l  with  Aat  of  the  mind  itself;  since  it  is  implied  b  the  know- 
ledge of  succession,  by  which  alooe,  in  the  manner  formerly  explained  to 
you,  the  mind  acquires  the  knowledge  of  its  own  reality,  as  sometliii^  more 
than  the  mere  sensation  of  the  present  moment. 

Conceiving  the  Mtion  of  time,  therefore,  that  is  to  say  of  feelings  past  and 
present,  to  be  thus  one  of  the  earliest  notions  which  the  infimt  mind  can 
form,  so  as  to  precede  its  notions  of  external  things,  and  to  involve  the  no- 
tions of  length  and  divisibility,  I  am  inclined  to  reverse  exacdy  the  process 
commonly  supposed  ;  and,  instead  of  deriving  the  measure  of  time  mm  ex- 
tension, to  derive  the  knowledge  and  original  measure  of  extension  fixxn  time. 
Tliat  one  notion  or  feeling  of  the  mind  may  be  united  indissolubly  with  otlier 
feelings,  with  which  it  has  frequendy  co-existed,  and  to  which)  but  for  this 
co^extstence,  it  would  seem  to  nave  no  common  relation,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  those  phenomena  of  vision  to  which  I  have  already  so  frequendy  aUuded. 

In  wtait  manner,  however,  is  the  notion  of  time  peculiarly  associated  with 
the  simple  sensation  of  touch,  so  as  to  form,  with  it,  the  perceptbn  of  exten- 
sion f  We  are  able,  in  the  theory  of  vision,  to  point  out  the  co-existence  of 
sensations  which  produce  the  subsequent  union  ;  that  renders  the  perception 
of  distance  apparendy  immediate.  If  a  similar  co-existence  of  the  original 
sensations  of  touch,  with  the  notion  of  continued  and  divisible  succession, 
cannot  be  pointed  out  in  the  present  case,  die  opinion  which  asserts  it,  must 
be  considered  merety  as  a  wild  and  extravagant  conjecture. 

The  source  of  such  a  co-«xi6tence  is  not  merely  to  be  found,  but  is  at  least 
as  obvious,  as  that  which  is  universally  admitted  in  the  case  of  vision. 

Before  I  proceed,  however,  to  state  to  you,  in  what  way  I  conceive  the 
notion  to  be  acquired,  I  must  again  warn  you  of  the  necessity  of  banishing, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  your  view  of  the  mind  of  the  infant  in  this  ear^* 
process,  all  those  notions  of  external  things,  which  we  are  so  apt  to  regard  as 
almost  origindi  in  the  mind,  because  we  do  not  remember  the  time  when 
they  arose  in  our  own.  As  we  know  well,  that  there  are  external  things,  of 
a  certain  form,  aedng  on  our  organs,  which  are  tdso  of  a  certain  form,  it 
seems  so  very  simple  a  process,  to  perceive  extension-^that  is  to  say,  to 
know  that  there  exist  without  us  those  external  forms,  which  really  exist — 
that  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  mode  in  which  extension,  that  now  ap- 
pears so  obvious  a  quality  of  external  thbgs,  is  perceived  by  us,  seems  to  be 
a  needless  search,  at  a  distance,  for  what  is  already  before  our  very  eyes. 
And  it  will  be  allowed,  diat  all  this  would,  indeed,  be  very  easy  to  a  mind 
like  ours,  after  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge  which  it  has  made  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  the  very  question  is,  how  the  mind  of  the  infant  makes  these  ac- 
quisitions, so  as  to  become  like  ours.  You  must  not  think  of  a  mind,  that 
has  any  knowledge  of  things  external,  even  of  its  own  bodily  organs,  but  of 
a  mind  simply  a^cted  with  certain  feelings,  and  having  nothing  but  these 
feelings  to  lead  it  to  the  knowledge  of  things  without. 

To  proceed,  then, — the  hand  is  the  great  organ  of  touch.  It  is  composed 
of  various  articulations,  that  are  easily  moveable,  so  as  to  adapt  it  readily  to 
changes  of  shape,  in  accommodation  to  the  shape  of  the  bodies  which  it 
grasps.  If  we  shut  our  band  gradually,  or  open  it  gradually,  we  find  a  cer- 
tam  series  of  feelings,  varying  with  each  degree  of  the  opening  or  closing, 
and  giving  the  notion  of  succession  of  a  certain  length.  In  like  manner,  if 
we  gradually  extend  our  arms,  in  various  directions,  or  bring  them  nearer 
to  us  again,  we  find  that  each  degree  of  the  motion  is  accompanied  with  a 
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feeling  that  is  disdnct,  so  as  lo  render  us  oomptetdy  coDsdous  of  the  pro* 
gression.  The  gradual  dosbg  of  the  band,  therefore,  must  necessarily  give 
a  successioa  of  feelings,-— a  succession,  which,  of  iMlf,  might,  or  rather 
must,  furnish  the  notion  of  length,  in  the  manner  before  stated,  the  knglh 
being  different,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  closing ;  and  the  giradual 
stretching  out  of  the  arm  gives  a  succession  of  feelings,  which,  in  like  man*- 
ner,  roust  furnish  the  notion  of  length, — the  length  bebg  diflferent  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  stretching  of  the  arm*  To  those  who  ha^e  had  oppor* 
canities  of  observing  mfants,  fneed  not  say,  how  much  use,  or  rather  what 
constant  use,  the  future  in(|uirer  makes  of  his  little  fingers  and  arms ;  by  the 
frequent  contraction  of  which,  and  the  consequent  renewal  of  the  series  of 
feelings  involved  in  each  gradual  contraction,  he  cannot  fail  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  progress,  as  to  distinguish  each  degree  of  contrac* 
tion,  and,  at  last,  after  imiumeraUe  repetidons,  to  associate  with  each  de- 
gree the  notion  of  a  certain  length  of  succession.  The  partictdar  ccmtracdon, 
therefore,  when  thus  often  repeated,  becomes  the  representative  of  a  certain 
length,  in  the  same  manner  as  shades  of  cok>ur,  in  laaon,  become  ukimately 
representative  of  distance, — the  same  principle  of  association,  wUch  forms 
the  combination  in  the  one  case,  operating  equally  in  the  other. 
'  In  these  circumstances  of  acquured  knowledge, — after  the  series  of  mus- 
cular feelings,  m  the  vduntary  closing  of  the  hand,  has  become  so  familiar, 
that  the  whole  series  is  anticipated  and  expected  as  soon  as  the  motion  has 
begun, — ^wfaen  a  ball,  or  any  other  substance,  is  jdaced  for  the  first  time  in 
the  infant's  hand,  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  perform  the  usual  contrac- 
doD, — or,  in  other  words,  since  he  does  not  rancy  that  he  has  muscles  which 
are  contracted,  he  feels  that  the  usual  series  of  sensadons  does  not  foUow  his 
will  to  renew  it, — ^he  knows  how  much  of  the  accustomed  succession  is  stiU 
remaining ;  and  the  notion  of  this  particular  length,  which  was  expected  and 
interrupted  by  a  new  sensation,  is  thus  associated  with  the  particular  tactual 
feeling  excited  by  the  pressure  of  the  ball,-^e  greater  or  less  magnitude  of 
the  baU  preventing  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  series  of  feelings  in  the 
accustomed  contraction.  '  By  the  frequent  repetition  of  this  tactual  feeling, 
as  associated  with  that  feeling,  which  attends  a  certain  progress  of  contrac- 
tion, the  two  feelings  at  last  flow  together,  as  in  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
vision ;  and  when  the  process  has  been  repeated  with  various  bodies  innu- 
merable times,  it  becomes,  at  last,  as  impossible  to  separate  the  mere  tactual 
feeling,  from  the  feeling  of  length,  as  to  separate  the  whiteness  of  a  sphere, 
in  virion,  from  that  convexity  of  the  sphere,  which  the  eye,  of  itself,  would 
have  been  for  ever  incapable  of  perceiving. 

As  yet,  however,  the  only  dimension  of  the  knowledge,  of  which  we  have 
traced  the  origin,  is  mere  length ;  and  it  must  still  be  explained,  how  we  ae- 
quire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  dimensions.  If  we  had  had  but  one  muscle, 
it  seems  to  me  very  doubtfiil,  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  for  us,  to 
have  associated  with  touch  any  other  notion  than  that  of  mere  length.  But 
nature  has  made  provision,  for  giving  us  a  wider  knowledge,  in  the  various 
muscles,  which  she  has  distributed  over  difl^rent  parts,  so  as  to  enaUe  us  to 
perform  motions  in  various  directions  at  the  same  instant,  and  thus  to  have 
co-existing  series  of  feelings,  each  of  which  series  was  before  considered  as 
involving  the  notion  of  length.  The  infant  bends  one  finger  gradually  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  the  finger,  thus  brought  down,  touches  one  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain  afiection  of  the  organ  ot  toudi, 
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and  a  consequent  sensation  ;  and  he  acquires  the  notion  of  a  certain  length, 
in  the  remembered  succession  of  the  muscular  feelings  during  tlie  contrac- 
tion : — he  bends  another  finger ;  it,  too,  touches  a  certain  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  palm,  producing  a  certain  feeling  of  touch,  that  co-exists  and  combines, 
in  like  manner,  with  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  succession  of  muscular 
feelings.  When  both  fingers  move  together,  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
series  of  successive  feelings,  with  each  of  which  the  mind  is  familiar,  gives 
the  notion  of  co-existing  lengths,  which  receive  a  sort  of  unity,  from  the  prox- 
imity in  succession  of  the  tactual  feelings  in  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  palm 
which  they  touch, — feelings,  which  have  before  been  found  to  be  proximate, 
when  the  jpalm  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  along  a  surface,  and  the  tactual 
feelings  ot  these  parts,  which  the  closing  fingers  touch  at  the  same  moment, 
were  always  immediately  successive, — as  immediately  successive,  as  any  of 
the  muscular  feelings  in  the  series  of  contraction.  When  a  body  is  placed 
in  the  infant's  hand,  and  its  little  fingers  are  bent  by  it  as  before,  sometimes 
one  finger  only  is  impeded  in  its  progress,  ^metimes  two,  sometimes  three, — 
and  he  thus  adds  to  the  notion  of  mere  lengtli,  which  would  have  been  the 
same,  whatever  number  of  fingers  had  been  impeded,  the  notion  of  a  certain 
number  of  proximate  and  co-existing  lengths,  which  is  the  very  notion  of 
breadth  ;  and  with  these,  according  as  the  body  is  larger  or  smaller,  is  com- 
bined always  the  tactual  afiection  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  body,  on 
more,  or  fewer,  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  palm,  and  fingers,  which  had  be- 
fore become,  of  themselves,  representative  of  certain  lengths,  in  the  manner 
described ;  and  the  concurrence  of  these  three  varieties  of  length,  in  the 
single  feeling  of  resistance,  in  which  they  all  seem  to  meet,  when  an  incom- 
pressible body  is  placed  within  the  sphere  of  the  closing  fingers, — however 
rude  the  notions  of  concurring  dimensions  may  be,  or  rather  must  be,  as  at 
first  formed, — seems  at  least  to  afibrd  the  rude  elements,  from  which,  by  the 
frequent  repetition  of  the  feeling  of  resistance,  together  with  the  proximate 
lengths,  of  which  it  has  become*  representative,  clearer  notions  of  the  kind 
may  gradually  arise. 

The  progressive  contractions  of  the  various  muscles  which  move  the  arms, 
as  affi>rding  similar  successions  of  feelings,  may  be  considered  in  precisely 
the  same  light,  as  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  extension ;  and,  by  tneir  mo- 
tion in  various  directions,  at  the  same  time  with  the  motion  of  the  fingers, 
they  concur  powerfully,  in  modifying,  and  correcting,  the  information  re- 
ceived from  uiese.  The  whole  hand  is  brought,  by  tne  motion  of  the  arm, 
to  touch  one  part  of  the  face  or  body ;  it  is  then  moved,  so  as  to  touch 
another  part,  and,  with  the  frequent  succession  of  the  simple  feelings  of 
touch,  in  these  parts,  is  associated  the  feeling  of  the  intervening  lengvk^  de- 
rived from  the  sensations  that  accompanied  the  progressive  contraction  of 
the  arm.  But  the  motion  is  not  always  the  same  ;  and,  as  the  same  feeling 
of  touch,  in  one  part,  is  thus  followed  by  various  feelings  of  touch  in  diflerent 
parts,  with  various  series  of  muscular  feelings  between  the  notion  of  length 
m  various  direeHans^  that  is  to  say,  of  length  in  various  series  conunencing 
from  one  point,  is  obtained  in  another  way.  That  the  knowledge  of  extension, 
or  in  other  words,  the  association  of  the  notion  of  succession  with  the  simple 
feelings  of  touch,  will  be  rude  and  indistinct  at  first,  I  have  already  admitted ; 
but  it  will  gradually  become  more  and  more  distinct  and  precise  :  as  we  can 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  perception  of  distance  by  the  eye,  is,  in  the  first 
stages  of  visual  association,  very  indistinct,  and  becomes  clearer  after  each 
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repeated  trial.  For  many  weeks  or  months,  all  is  confusion  in  the  visual 
perceptions,  as  much  as  in  the  tactual  and  muscular.  Indeed,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  this  continued  prepress  of  vision,  even  in  mature  life, 
when,  in  certain  professions  that  require  nice  perceptions  of  distance,  the 
power  of  perception  itself,  by  the  gradual  acquisitions  which  it  obtains  from 
experience,  seems  to  unfold  itself  more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
that  require  it. 

The  theory  of  the  notion  of  extension,  of  which  I  have  now  given  you  but 
a  slight  outline,  might,  if  the  short  space  of  these  Lectures  aUowed  sufficient 
room,  be  developed  with  many  illustrations,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
give  U>  it.     I  must  leave  you,  in  some  measure,  to  supply  these  for  yourselves. 

It  may  be  thought,  indeed,  that  the  notion  of  Umey  or  mccefnon,  is,  in  this 
instance,  a  superfluous  incumbrance  of  the  theoiy,  and  tliat  the  same  advan- 
tage might  be  obtained,  by  supposing  the  muscular  feelings  themselves,  in- 
dependently of  the  notion  of  their  succession,  to  be  connected  with  tlie  nodon 
of  particular  lengths.  But  this  opinion,  it  must  be  remarked,  would  leave 
the  difficulty  precisely  as  before  ;  and  sufficient  evidence  in  confutation  of 
it,  may  be  found  in  a  very  simple  experiment,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  make.  The  experiment,  I  cannot  but  consider  as  of  the  more  value, 
since  it  seems  to  me, — ^I  will  not  say  decisive^  for  that  is  too  presumptuous  a 
word,— but  strongly  corroborative  of  the  theory,  which  I  have  ventured  to 
propose ;  for  it  shows,  that,  even  after  all  die  acquisitions,  which  our  sense 
of  touch  has  made,  the  notion  of  extension  is  still  modified,  in  a  manner  the 
most  striking  and  irresistible,  by  the  mere  change  of  accustomed  time.  Let 
any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  move  his  hand,  with  moderate  velocity,  along  a 
part  of  a  table,  or  any  other  hard  smooth  surface,  the  portion,  over  which  he 
presses,  will  appear  of  a  certain  length ;  let  him  move  his  hand  more  rapid- 
ly, the  pordon  of  the  surface  pressed  will  appear  less  ;  let  him  move  his  hand 
very  slowly^  and  the  length,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  slowness,  will 
appear  increased,  in  a  most  wonderful  proportion.  In  this  case,  there  is 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  muscular  contraction,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  the  organ  of  touch  compressed,  whether  the  modon  be  rapid,  moderate, 
or  slow.  The  only  circumstance  of  diflference  is  the  time,  occupied  in  the 
succession  of  the  feelings ;  and  this  difference  is  sufficient  to  give  complete 
diversity  to  the  nodon  of  length. 

If  any  one,  with  his  eyes  shut,  suffer  his  hand  to  be  guided  by  another, 
very  slowly  along  any  suriace  unknown  to  him,  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
form  any  accurate  guess  as  to  its  length.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  that  we 
should  be  previously  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  surface,  along  which 
the  modon  is  performed ;  for  the  iUusion  will  be  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
experiment,  of  course,  be  still  more  striking,  when  the  modon  is  along  a  sur- 
face with  which  we  are  perfecdy  familiar,  as  a  book  which  we  hold  in  our 
hand,  or  a  desk  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  sit. 

I  must  request  you,  not  to  take  for  granted  the  result  which  I  have  now 
stated,  but  to  repeat  for  yourselves  an  experiment,  which  it  is  so  very  easy  ' 
to  make,  and  which,  I  cannot  but  think  is  so  very  important,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  mere  difference  oftime^  in  our  esUmadon  of  tongitvdinal  extent.  It 
is  an  experiment,  tried,  unquestionably,  in  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
when  our  tactual  feelings,  representadve  of  extension,  are  so  strongly  fixed, 
by  the  long  experience  of  our  life ;  and  yet,  even  now,  you  will  find,  on 
moving  your  hand,  slowly  and  rapidly,  along  the  same  extent  of  surface, 
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though  with  precisely  the  same  degree  of  pressure  in  both  cases,  that  H  is  as 
difficult  to  conceive  the  extent,  thus  sbwly  and  rapidly  traversed,  to  be  die 
same,  as  it  is  difficuh  to  conceive  the  extent  of  visual  distance  to  be  exactly 
the  same,  when  you  look  alternately  through  the  diflferent  ends  of  an  inTcrted 
telescope.  If  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  the  different  visual 
feelings,  arising  from  difference  of  the  mere  direction  of  light,  be  representa- 
tive of  length,  in  the  one  case, — the  longer  or  shorter  succession  of  time, 
when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same,  has  surely  as  much  reason  to  be 
considered  as  representative  of  it,  in  the  other  case. 

Are  we,  then,  to. believe,  that  ihefetUng  of  extension,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  definite  figure  of  bodies,  is  a  simple  feeling  of  touch,  immedieUej  ori- 

S'nalj  and  independent  of  time  ;  or  is  there  not  rather  reason  to  thbk,  as  I 
ve  endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  is  a  compound  feeling,  of  which  time,  that 
is  to  say,  our  notion  of  succession,  is  an  original  element^ 


LECTURE  XXV. 


ON  THE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPnONr-AND 
BETWEEN  THE  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  QUALITIES  OF  MATTER. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  chiefly  employed  in  considering  the  na- 
ture of  that  complex  process  which  takes  place  in  the  mind,  when  we  ascribe 
the  various  classes  of  our  sensations  to  their  various  external  objects, — to  the 
analysis  of  which  process  we  were  led,  by  the  importance  which  Dr.  Raid 
has  attached  to  the  distinction  of  sensation  and  perception  ;*-a  sensation,  as 
understood  by  him,  being  the  simple  feeling  that  immediately  follows  the 
action  of  an  external  body  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  considered  merelv 
as  a  feeling  of  the  mind ;  the  corresponding  perception  being  a  reference  of 
this  feeling  to  the  external  body  as  its  cause. 

The  distinction  I  allowed  to  be  a  convenient  one,  if  the  nature  of  the 
complex  process  which  it  expresses  be  rightly  understood*  The  only  ques- 
tion that  seemed,  philosophically,  of  importance,  with  respect  to  it,  was, 
whether  the  perception  in  tliis  sense, — the  reference  of  the  sensatioQ  to  its 
external  corporeal  cause,-— implies,  as  Dr.  Reid  contends,  a  peculiar  meota) 


power,  co««xtensive  with  sensation,  to  be  distinguished  bv  a  peculiar  name  in 
the  catalogue  of  our  faculties,  or  be  not  merely  one  of  me  results  of  a  naore 
jgeneral  power,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us,— the  powtr  of 
oMOCui^n,— 4>y  which  one  feeling  suggests,  or  induces,  other  ieelings  that 
have  formerly  coexisted  with  it. 

It  would  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the  argument  minutely,  in  its  relation 
to  aJX  the  senses.  That  of  smell,  which  Dr.  Reid  has  himsdf  chosen  as  an 
example,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  retrospect 

Certain  particles  of  odorous  matter  act  on  my  nostrils,— a  peculiar  jeiua- 
tiofa  of  fragrance  arises, — ^I  refer  this  sensation  to  a  rose.  This  reference, 
which  is  unquestionably  something  superadded  to  the  original  sensation  itself, 
is  what  Dr.  Reid  terms  die  perception  of  the  fragrant  body.  But  what  is  the 
reference  itself,  and  to  what  source  is  it  to  be  ascribed  }  That  we  should 
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have  supposed  our  sensatioDS  to  have  had  a  cause  of  some  sort,  as  we  siip^ 
pose  a  cause  of  all  our  feelbgs  internal  as  well  as  external,  may  indeed  be 
admitted.  But  if  I  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smeU,^f  I  had  never 
teen  a  rose,— or,  rather,  since  the  knowledge  which  vision  affi>rds  is  chiefly 
of  a  secondary  kind,  if  I  had  no  mode  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
compound  of  extension  and  resistance,  which  the  mere  sensations  of  smell  it 
is  evident,  are  incapable  of  affording,— could  I  have  made  this  reference  to 
my  sensation  to  a  quality  of  a  fragrant  body  ?  Could  I,  in  short,  have  had 
more  than  the  mere  sensation  itsdf,  with  that  general  belief  of  a  cause  of 
some  sort,  which  is  not  confined  to  our  sensations,  but  is  common  to  them 
with  all  our  other  feelings  f 

By  mere  smelly  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  could  not  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  corporeal  substances, — in  the  sense  in  which  we  now 
understand  the  term  cof^poreoZ, — ^nor,  consequently,  with  the  qudlUies  of  cor- 

Eoreal  substances ;  and,  if  so,  bow  could  I  have  had  that  perception  of  which 
>r.  Reid  speaks,— that  reference  to  a  fragrant  body,  of  which,  as  a  body,  I 
was  before  in  absdute  ignorance  ?  I  should,  indeed,  have  ascribed  the  sen- 
sation to  some  cause  or  antecedent,  like  every  other  feeline  ;  but  I  could  as 
little  have  ascribed  it  to  a  bodily  cause,  as  any  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow.  I 
refer  it  now  to  a  rose  ;  because,  being  endowed  with  other  sensitive  capaci* 
lies,  I  have  previously  learned,  from  another  source,  the  existence  of  causes 
without,  extended  and  resisting, — because  I  have  previously  touched  or  seen 
a  rose,  when  the  sensation  of  fragrance  coexisted  with  my  visual  or  tactual 
sensation  ;  and  all  which  distinguishes  the  perception  from  the  mere  senjo- 
^Mm,  is  this  suggestion  of  former  experience,  which  reminds  me  now  of  other 
feelings,  with  the  continuance  or  cessation  of  which,  in  innumerable  former 
instances,  the  firagrance  itself  also  continued  or  ceased.  The  perception  in 
short,  in  smell,  taste,  bearing,  is  a  sensation  suggesting,  by  a$$ociaiion^  the 
notion  of  oone  extended  and  resisting  substanceT&agrant,  sapid,  vibratory, — 
a  notion  which  smell  alone,  taste  alone,  hearing  alone,  never  could  have  a^ 
forded  ;  but  which,  when  once  received  from  any  other  source,  may  be  sug- 
gested by  these  as  readily  as  any  other  associate  feeling  that  has  frequently 
co-existed  with  them.  To  the  simple  primary  sensatbns  of  mtian  the  same 
remark  oiay  be  applied.  A  mere  sensation  of  colour  could  not  have  made 
me  acquainted  with  die  existence  of  bodies,  that  would  resist  my  effort  to 
grasp  them.  It  is  only  in  one  sense,  therefore, — that  which  afibrds  us  the 
knowledge  of  resistance^ — that  any  thing  like  original  perception  can  be 
ibund ;  and  even  in  this,  the  process  of  perception,  as  I  formerly  expkmed 
to  you,  implies  no  peculiar  power,  but  only  common  sensations,  with  associa- 
tioos  aiul  inferences  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  those  which  are  continu- 
aUy  taking  place  in  all  our  reasonings  and  trams  of  thought. 

Elxtension  and  remtenee,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  are  the  complex  elements 
of  what  we  term  matter ;  and  nothing  is  matter  to  our  conception,  or  a  body, 
to  use  the  simpler  synonymous  term,  which  does  not  involve  these  elements. 
If  we  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  smell,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have 
referred  the  sensations  to  any  fragrant  body,  what,  in  Dr.  Read's  meaning  of 
tbis  term,  would  the  supposed  power  of  perception,  in  these  circumstances, 
htre  been  f  What  would  it  have  been,  in  like  manner,  if  we  had  only  the 
sense  of  taste  in  sweetness  and  bitterness, — or  of  hearing  in  melody,— or  of 
rision  in  colour,— without  the  capacity  of  knowing  light  as  a  material  sub- 
stance, or  die  bodies  that  vibrated,  or  the  bodies  of  another  kind  that  were 
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sweet  or  bitter  f  It  is  only  by  the  sense  of  touch,  or,  at  least,  by  that  class  of 
perceptions  which  Dr.  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — and  which,  therefore,  though 
traced  by  us,  in  part,  to  another  source,  I,  for  brevity's  sake,  conqn^beod 
under  that  term  id  our  present  discussion,-*4t  is  only  by  touch  that  we  be- 
''*  come  acquainted  with  those  elements  which  are  essential  to  our  very  nocioD 

4  of  a  body ;  and  to  touch,  therefore,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  we  must  be  in- 

debted, direcdy  or  indirectly,  as  often  as  we  refer  the  sensations  of  any  other 
class  to  a  corporeal  cause.  Even  in  the  supposed  perceptions  of  touch  it- 
self, however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reference  of  our  feelings  to  an  external 
cause  is  not  demonstrative  of  any  peculiar  power  of  the  mind,  to  be  classed 
separately  from  its  other  faculties.  But  when  a  body  is  first  grasped,  in  in- 
fancy, by  fingers  that  have  been  accustorped  to  contract  without  being  im- 
peded, we  learn  to  consider  the  sensation  as  the  result  of  a  cause  that  is 
different  from  our  own  mind,  because  it  breaks  an  accustomed  series  of  feel- 
ings, in  which  all  the  antecedents,  felt  by  us  at  the  time,  were  such  as  were 
before  uniformly  followed  by  a  difierent  consequent,  and  were  expected, 
therefore,  to  have  again  their  usual  consequent.  The  caiut  of  the  new  sen- 
sation, which  is  thus  believed  to  be  something  different  from  our  sentient 
self,  is  regarded  by  us  as  something  which  has  parts,  and  which  resists  our 
efibrt,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  external  bodv ; — because  the  muscular  feeling, 
excited  by  the  object  grasped,  is,  in  the^rv^  place,  the  very  feeling  of  that 
which  we  term  resistance ;  and,  secondly ^  because,  by  uniformly  supplying 
the  place  of  a  definite  portion  of  a  progressive  series  of  feelings,  it  become^ 
ultimately  representative  of  that  particular  length  of  series,  or  number  of 
parts,  of  which  it  thus  uniformly  supplies  the  place.  Perception,  then,  even 
in  that  class  of  feelings  by  which  we  learn  to  consider  ourselves  as  surrounded 
by  substances  extended  and  resisting,  is  only  another  name,  as  I  have  said, 
for  the  result  of  certain  associations  and  inferences  that  flow  from  other  more 
general  principles  of  the  mind  ;  and  with  respect  to  all  our  other  sensations, 
it  is  only  another  name  for  the  suggestion  of  these  very  perceptions  of  touch, 
or  at  least  of  the  feelings,  tactual  and  muscular,  which  are,  by  Dr.  Reid, 
ascribed  to  that  single  sense.  If  we  had  been  unsusceptible  of  these  tactual 
and  muscular  feelings,  and,  consequendy,  had  never  conceived  the  existence 
of  any  thing  extended  and  resisting  till  the  sensation  of  firagrance,  colour, 
sweetness,  or  sound  had  arisen,  we  should,  after  any  one  or  all  of  these 
sensations,  have  still  known  as  litde  of  bodies  without,  as  if  no  sensation 
whatever  had  been  excited. 

The  distinction,  then,  on  which  Dr.  Reid  has  founded  so  much,  involves, 
in  his  view  of  it,  and  in  the  view  that  is  generally  taken  of  it,  a  false  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  process  which  he  describes.  The  two  words  fenso- 
iion  and  peremptions  are  indeed,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  very  convenient 
for  expressing,  in  one  case,  the  mere  existence  of  an  external  feeling,—- in  the 
other  case,  the  reference  which  the  percipient  mind  has  made  of  thb  feeling 
to  an  external  cause.  But  this  reference  is  all,  which  the  perception  super- 
adds 10  the  sensation ;— and  the  source  of  the  reference  itself  we  are  still 
left  to  seek,  in  the  other  principles  of  our  intellectual  nature.  We  have  no 
need,  however,  to  invent' a  peculiar  power  of  the  mind  for  producing  it ;  since 
there  are  other  principles  of  our  nature,  from  which  it  may  readi^  be  sup- 
posed to  flow,— the  principle  by  which  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  every  new 
consequent,  in  a  tram  of  changes,  must  have  had  a  new  antecedent  of  some 
sort  in  the  train,-^and  the  principle  of  association,  by  which  feelings,  that 
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have  usually  co-ezisted,  suggest  or  become  represeotatiFe  of  each  oAer. 
With  these  principles,  it  certainly  is  not  wonderful,  that  when  the  fragraace 
of  a  rose  has  uniformly  a£fected  our  sense  of  smell,  as  often  as  the  flower 
itself  was  presented  to  us,  we  should  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  flower 
which  we  have  seen  and  handled ; — but  though  it  would  not  be  wooderfid, 
that  we  should  make  it,  it  would  indeed  be  w<Hiderful,  if,  widi  these  pduci- 
ples,  we  did  not  make  that  very  reference,  for  which  Dr.  Reid  thinks  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  peculiar  faculty  of  perception. 

Such,  then,  is  the  view,  which  I  would  take  of  that  distinction  of  sentaiUm 
and  percepAoUj  which  Dr.  Reid,  and  the  phik>sophers  who  have  followed 
him,  and  many  phibsophers,  too,  that  preceded  him,-*-for  the  distinction,  as 
I  have  said,  is  far  from  being  an  original  one,-^ave  understood  in  a  diflbr- 
ent  sense ;  in  consequence,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  of  a  defective  analysis  of 
the  mental  process,  which  consdtutes  the  reference  of  our  feelings  of  this 
class  to  cauies  that  are  %dUunU. 

There  is  another  distmction,  which  he  has  adopted  from  the  phibsq[>hef8 
that  preceded  him,  and  which  forms  an  important  part  of  his  system  of^  per- 
ception,— a  distinction,  that  is  just  to  a  certain  extent, — though  not  to  the 
full  extent,  and  in  the  precise  manner,  in  which  he  and  other  writers  have 
maintained  ;r-«nd  with  respect  to  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point 
out  to  you,  how  far  I  conceive  it  to  be  safely  admissible.  I  allude  to  the  di- 
vision, which  has  been  formed  of  ihe  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter. 

"Every  one  knows  that  extension,  divisibility,  figure,  motion,  solidily, 
hardness,  softness,  and  fluidity,  were  by  Mr.  Locke  called  primary  qualities 
of  body ;  and  that  sound,  colour,  taste,  smell,  and  heat  or  cold,  were  called 
secondary  qualities.  Is  there  a  just  foundation  for  this  distinction  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  common  to  the  primary,  which  belongs  not  to  the  secondary  f  And 
what  is  it  .^ 

"  I  answer,  that  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  real  foundation  for  the  dis- 
tinctk>n ;  and  it  is  this :  That  our  senses  give  us  a  direct  and  a  distmct  no- 
tion of  the  primary  qualities,  and  inform  us  what  they  are  in  themselves :  but 
of  the  secondary  qualities,  our  senses  give  us  only  a  relative  and  obscure 
notion.  They  inform  us  only,  that  they  are  qualities  that  a&ct  us  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  that  is,  produce  in  us  a  certain  sensation ;  but  as  to  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  our  senses  leave  us  in  the  dark. 

"  The  notion  we  have  of  primary  qualities  is  direct,  and  not  relative  only* 
A  relative  notion  of  the  thing,  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  notbn  of  the  thing  at 
all,  but  only  of  some  relation  which  it  bears  to  something  else. 

"  Thus  gravity  sometimes  signifies  the  tendency  of  bodies  towards  the 
earth ;  sometimes  it  signifies  the  cause  of  that  tendency ;  When  it  means  the 
first,  I  have  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  of  gravity :  I  see  it,  and  feel  it,  and 
know  perfectly  what  it  is  ;  but  this  tendency  must  have  a  cause  :  We  give 
the  same  name  to  the  cause ;  and  that  cause  has  been  an  object  of  thought 
and  of  Inoculation.  Now  what  notion  have  we  of  this  cause,  when  we  think 
and  reason  about  it  f  It  is  evident,  we  think  of  it  as  an  unknown  cause,  of 
a  known  eflect.  This  is  a  relative  notion,  and  it  must  be  obscure  \  because 
it  gives  us  no  conception  of  what  the  thing  is,  but  of  what  relation  it  bears  to 
something  else.  Every  relation  which  a  thing  unknown  bears  to  something 
that  is  known,  oiay  ^ive  a  relative  notion  of  it  \  and  there  are  many  objects 
of  thought,  and  of  discourse,  of  which  our  faculties  can  give  no  better  ttnn  a 
relative  notion. 

Vol.  I.  32 
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^  Hirijftg  piteDaAled  AieM  diiBg»  to  explain  wliac  iffioeaiit  bjr  n  relative  no* 
IkMfi)  it  19  evident,  Hm  our  eotioD  of  priraary  qualities  is  not  of  this  kbd  ;  we 
kaom  idiat  they^  are,  and  not  barely  what  relation  diey  bear  In  sooaetlung 

'*  It  is  otherwise  with  secondary  quahties.  If  you  adk  me,  What  is  that 
qualify  or  modification  in  a  rose  which  I  caD  its  smell,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  an- 
9virer  directly.  Upon  reflection  I  find,  that  I  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
sensation  which  it  pMfuces  in  my  mind.  But  there  can  be  notUng  like  to 
this  sensation  in  the  rose,  because  it  is  insentient.  The  quaK^  in  the  rose 
is  soriiething  which  occasiond  the  sensations  in  me ;  but  what  that  sooietbing 
19, 1  know  not.  My  senses  give  me  no  information  upon  thb  point.  The 
only  notion,  therefore,  my  senses  give  is  this.  That  smeU  in  tne  rose  is  an 
unknown  quality  or  modification,  which  is  the  cause  or  occasion  of  a  sensa- 
tion which  I  know  well.  The  relation  which  this  unknown  qui£ty  bears  to 
the  sensation  with  which  nature  hath  connected  it,  is  all  I  learn  from  the  sense 
of  smelKng ;  btft  tins  is  evidenttf  a  relative  notion.  The  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  every  secondary  ^piaHty. 

"  Thus  I  think  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  the  distinction 
of  primary  from  secondary  qualities  ;  and  that  they  are  distinguished  by  this, 
that  of  the  primary  we  have  by  our  senses  a  direct  and  distinct  notion  ;  but 
of  the  setondary  only  a  relative  notion,  which  must,  because  it  is  only  rela- 
tive, be  obscure  ;  they  are  conceived  only  as  the  unknown  causes  or  occa- 
sions of  certain  sensations  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted."* 

Though,  as  I  have  explained  to  you  fuHy,  in  my  former  Lectures,  we 
should  not,— at  least  in  far  the  greater  number  of  our  sensations, — have  con- 
sidered them,  originally,  as  proceeding  from  external  causes,  we  vet,  after  the 
aeouisidons  of  knowledge,  with  which  the  first  years  of  oar  life  enrich  us, 
believe,  that  there  is  an  external  cause  of  all  our  sensations,-— of  smells  and 
tastes,  as  much  as  of  those  feelings  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  our  notions 
of  extensbn  and  resistance.  But  the  difiference,  in  these  cases,  is,  that 
Aough  we  Itam,  by  experience  of  certain  successions  or  co-existences  of 
feelings,  to  refer  to  a  corporeal  cause  our  sensations  of  fragrance,  and  various 
other  species  of  sensations,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sensatkm  of  fragrance  it- 
self, or  in  die  other  analogous  sensations,  of  which  I  speak,  *that  might  not 
indicate  as  much  a  cause  directly  spiritual,  as  a  cause  like  that  to  whtch  we 
at  present  give  the  name  of  Aoi^y,— while  the  very  notion  of  extension  and 
resistance,  combined,  seems  necessarily  to  indicate  a  material  cause,  or  rather 
is  truly  that  which  constitutes  our  very  nodon  of  matter. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  sensations  of  fragrance,  sweetness,  sound, 
have  causes  of  some  sort,  as  truly  as  we  believe,  diat  our  feelings  of  exten- 
sion and  resistance  have  a  cause,  or  causes  of  some  sort ;  but  if  we  have  pre- 
viously given  the  name  of  matter,  with  direct  reference  to  the  one  set  of  ef- 
fects, and  not  with  direct  reference  to  the  other,  it  necessarily  fellows,  that, 
in  relation  to  matter,  as  often  as  we  speak  or  think  of  it,  the  qualities  which 
correspond  with  the  one  set  of  efiects,  that  have  led  us  to  use  that  name, 
most  be  regarded  by  us  as  primary,  and  the  others,  which  may,  or  may  not 
60-exist  with  these,  only  as  secondary.  An  External  body  may,  or  may  not 
be  fraerant,  because  fragrance  is  not  one  of  the  qualities  previously  included 
by  us  in  our  definition  of  a  body  ;  but  it  mtut  he  extenaed,  and  present  an 
obstacle  to  our  compressing  force,  because  these  are  the  very  qualities,  ^rtuch 

*  On  the  Intallectoal  Powen,  Enty  11.  c.  17. 
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we  have  kicluded  ib  our  defiiutiony  and  without  wbidi,  tberefiNre)  ibe  defini- 
tion must  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  tiuog  defined* 

Ify  originally^  we  had  invented  tbe  word  matter  to  denote  the  ^ause,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  of  our  sensations  of  si^U,  it  is  very  evident,  that^fi^once 
would  then  have  been  to  us  the  primaiy  qinJity  of  tnaUerj  as  bebg  that  which 
was  essential  to  our  definition  of  matter,— and  all  other  qualities,  by  which 
tbe  cause  of  smell  might,  or  might  not  at  the  same  dme  affect  our  other 
senses,  would  then  have  been  secondary  qualities  only,— -as  being  qualitiea 
oompalible  with  our  definition  of  mailer,  but  not  essential  to  it. 

What  we  now  term  matter,  however,  I  have  repeatedly  observed.,«^9  that 
which  we  consider  as  occupying  spacsj  and  res%$Ufig  our  effort  to  compreu 
it ;  and  those  qualities  of  matter  may  well  |>e  said  to  be  primary,  by  which, 
matter  itself,  as  thus  defined,  becomes  known  to  us, — or  by  the  union  of 
which,  in  our  conception,  we  form  the  complex  notion  of  matter,  and  give  or 
withhold  that  name  according  as  these  qualities  are  present  or  absent.  Ex- 
tension and  resistance  are  the  distinguishing  qualities  that  direct  us  in  all  our 
applications  of  the  word  which  comprehends  them.  They  are  truly  frinuuy 
qualities,  therefore ;  since,  without  our  consideration  of  them,  we  never  could 
have  formed  tbe  complex  notion  of  the  substance  itself,  to  which  we  after- 
wards, in  our  analysis  of  that  complex  notion,  ascribe  them  separately  as 
qualities ;— and  all  the  other  qualities,  which  we  may  afterwards  find  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  an  extended  resisting  substance,  must  evidently  be  secondary, 
in  reference  to  those  qualities,  without  which  as  previously  combined  in  our 
thought,  we  could  not  have  had  the  primary  notion  of  the  substance  to  which 
we  Uius  secondarily  refer  them.  If,  in  the  case,  which  we  have  already  fire- 
quently  imagined,  of  the  single  sense  of  smell,  we  had  been  absolutely  un- 
susceptible of  every  other  external  feeling,  we  migbt,  indeed,  have  consider- 
ed our  sensation  as  the  effect  of  some  cause,— end  even  of  a  cause  that  was 
different  from  our  mmd  itself;  but  it  is  very  evident  that  we  could  not  have 
considered  it  as  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  matter j  at  least  as  that  term  is 
now  understood  by  us.  If,  in  these  circumstances, — rafter  firequent  repetition 
of  the  firagrance,  as  the  onl^  quality  of  bodies  with  which  we  could  be  ac- 
quainted,-^we  were  to  acqmre  in  an  ipstant  all  the  other  senses  which  we 
now  possess, — so  as  to  become  capable  of  forming  that  complex  notion  o£ 
tilings  extended  and  resisting,  which  is  our  present  notion  of  matter,  we 
should  then,  indeed,  have  a  fuller  notion  of  the  rose,  of  the  mere  firagrance 
of  which  we  before  were  sensible,  without  knowing  of  what  it  was  the  fra- 
grance, and  might  learn  to  refer  the  fragrance  to  the  rose,  by  the  same  co- 
existences of  sensations  which  have  led  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to 
combine  the  fragrance  with  other  qualities,  in  the  complex  conception  of  the 
flower.  Even  then,  however,  though  the  firagrance  which  was  our  first 
sensation,  had  truly  been  known  to  us  before  the  other  qualities,  and  though 
tbe  sensation  itself,  the;refore,  as  a  mere  sensation,  would  deserve  the  name 
of  primary,  the  rtference  of  this  earlier  feeling  to  the  external  rose  as  its  cause, 
would  stiU  truly  be  secondary  to  tbe  earlier  reference,  or  rather  to  the  earlier 
combination  of  other  qualities,  in  one  complex  whole,  by  which  we  had  form- 
ed to  ourselves  the  notion  of  die  extended  and  resisting  rose,  as  a  body;  that 
admitted  the  subsequent  reference  of  the  deiightfiil  sensation  of  firagrance  to 
be  made  to  it,  as  the  equal  cause  of  these  di&rent  effects. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  distinction  of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities 
of  matter  is  just, — ^that,  whatever  qualities  jee  refer  to  a  material  cause  must 
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be,  in  reference,  secondary  to  those  qualities  that  are  essential  to  our  very 
notion  of  the  body,  to  ?rtuch  the  subsequent  reference  of  the  other  qualities 
is  made.  We  have  formed  our  definition  of  matter ;  and,  ils  in  every  other 
definition  of  every  sort,  the  qualities  included  in  the  definition,^  must  always, 
in  comparison  of  other  qualities,  be  primary  and  essential,  relatively  to  the 
tbibg  defined. 

Nor  is  this  all. — ^It  will  be  admitted  likewise,  that  the  qualities  tenned  pri- 
mary, — which  alone  are  included  in  our  general  definitions  of  matter,  and 
which  are  all,  as  we  have  seen,  modifications  of  mere  extension  and  resist- 
ance, are,  even  after  we  have  learned  to  consider  the  causes  of  all  our  sensa- 
tions as  substances  external  to  the  mind,  still  felt  by  us  to  be  external,  with 
more  clearness  and  vividness,  than  the  other  qualities,  which  we  term  secon- 
dary. The  difiference  is  partly^  and  chiefly,  in  the  nature  of  the  sensations 
themselves,  as  already  explained  to  you,  but  depends  also,  I  conceive,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  on  the  permanence  and  universality  of  the  objects 
which  possess  the  primary  qualities  and  the  readiness  with  which  we  can  re- 
new our  feeling  of  diem  at  will,  from  the  constant  presence  of  our  own  bodily 
frame,  itself  extended  and  resisting,  and  of  the  other  causes  of  these  feelings 
of  extension  and  resistance,  that  seem  to  be  every  where  surrounding  us. 
Tastes,  smells,  sounds, — even  colours,  though  more  lasting  than  these— are 
not  always  before  us ; — but  there  is  not  a  moment  at  which  we  cannot,  by 
the  mere  stretching  of  our  hand,  produce  at  pleasure,  the  feeling  of  something 
extended  and  resisting.  It  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  this  difierence,  that  the 
one  set  of  causes  which  are  always  before  us,  should  seem  to  us,  therefore^ 
peculiarly  permanent,  and  the  other  set,  that  are  only  occarionaliy  present, 
should  seem  almost  as  fugitive  as  our  sensations  themselves. 

In  these  most  important  respects,  there  is,  then,  a  just  ground  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  primary  from  the  secondary  qualities  of  bnodies.  They  are 
primary  in  the  order  of  our  definition  of  matter ;  and  they  are  feh  by  us  as 
peculiarly  permanent,  independently  of  our  feelings,  which  they  seem  at 
every  moment  ready  to  awake.  The  power  of  afiecting  us  with  smell,  taste, 
sight,  or  hearing,  may  or  may  not  be  present ;  but  the  power  of  excidng  the 
feelmgs  of  extension  and  resistance  is  constantly  present,  and  Is  regarded  by 
us  as  essential  to  our  very  notion  of  matter,— or,  in  other  words,  we  give  the 
name  of  matter^  only  where  this  complex  perception  is  excited  in  us.  We 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  constantly  surrounded  with  a  material  world  of  sub* 
stances  extended  and  resisting,  that  is  to  say,  a  world  of  substances  capable 
of  exciting  in  us  the  feelings  which  are  ascribed  to  the  primary  qualhy  of 
matter ;— but  still  the  feeling  of  these  primary  qualities,  which  we  regard  as 
permanent,  is  not  less  than  the  feeling  of  the  secondary  qualities,  a  state  or 
affection  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more; — and  in  the  one  case,  as  much  as 
in  the  other,  in  the  perception  of  the  Qualities  termed  secondary,  as  much  as 
of  the  qualities  termed  primary,  the  feeling,  when  it  occurs,  is  the  direct  or 
immediate  result  of  the  presence  of  the  external  body  with  the  quality  of 
which  it  corresponds ; — or,  if  there  be  any  difl!erence  in  this  respect,  I  con- 
ceive that  our  feeling  of  fragrance,  or  sweetness,  was,  originally  at  least,  a 
more  immediate  result  of  the  presence  of  odorous  or  sapid  particles, — than 
any  feeling  of  extension,  without  the  mind,  was  the  effect  of  the  first  body 
wmch  we  touched. 

To  the  extent  which  I  have  now  stated,  then,  the  difierence  of  these 
classes  of  qualities  may  be  admitted.     But  as  to  the  other  diftrences  assert- 
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ad,  they  seem  to  be  founded  on  a  false  view  of  tbe  nature  of  perception.  1 
cannot  diacover  any  thing  in  the  sensations  themselves,  corresponding  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  which  is  direct,  as  D^.  Keid  says,  in 
tbe  one  case,  and  only  relative  in  the  other.  All  are  relaiioej  in  his  sense 
of  the  term,  and  equally  relative, — our  perception  of  extension  and  resist- 
ance, as  much  as  our  perception  of  fragrance  or  bitterness.  Our  feeling  of 
extension  is  not  itself  matter,  but  a  feelmg  excited  by  matter.  We  ascribe, 
indeed,  our  sensations  as  efibcts  to  external  objects  that  excite  them ;  but  it 
is  only  by  the  medium  of  our  sensations  that  these,  in  any  case,  become 
known  to  us  as  objects.  To  say  that  our  perception  of  extension  is  not  rela- 
tive, to  a  certain  external  cause  of  this  perceptM>n,  direct  or  indirect,  as  our 
perception  of  fragrance  is  relative  to  a  certain  external  cause,  would  be  to 
say  tluit  our  perception  of  extension,  induced  by  the  presence  of  an  external 
cause,  is  not  a  mental  phenomenon,  as  much  as  the  perception  of  fragrance, 
but  is  something  more  than  a  state  of  the  mind  ;  for,  if  the  percepti<Hi  of  ex- 
tension be,  as  all  our  perceptions  and  other  feelings  must  surely  be,  a  mental 
phenomenon,  a  state  of  mt nd,  not  of  matterj  the  reference  made  of  this  to  an 
external  cause,  must  be  only  to  something  which  is  conceived  relatively  as 
the  cause  of  this  feeling.  What  matter  is  independendy  of  our  perception, 
we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  for  it  is  only  by  our  sensadons  that  we  can 
bave  any  connexion  with  it ;  and  even  though  we  were  supposed  to  have  our 
connexion  with  it  entailed,  by  various  senses  additional  to  those  which  we 
possess  at  present,  and  our  acquaintance  with  it,  therefore,  to  be  far  more 
minute,  this  very  knowledge,  however  widely  augmented,  must  itself  be  a 
menial  phenomenon^  in  like  manner,  the  reference  of  which,  to  matter,  as  an 
external  cause,  would  still  be  relative  only  like  our  present  knowledge. 
That  the  connexion  of  the  feeling  of  extension,  with  a  corporeal  substance 
really  existing  without,  depends  on  the  arbitrary  arrangement  made  by  the 
Dei^ ;  and  that  all  of  which  we  are  consck>us  might,  merefore,  have  exist- 
ed, as  at  present,  though  no  external  cause  had  been.  Dr.  Rekl,  who  ascribes 
to  an  intuitive  principle  our  belief  of  an  external  universe,  virtually  allows ; 
and  this  very  admission  surely  implies,  that  the  notion  does  not,  directly  and 
necessarily,  involve  the  existence  of  any  particular  cause,  but  is  relative 
only  to  that  partiouhir  cause,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  by  which  the 
Deity  has  thoueht  proper  to  produce  the  corresponding  feeling  of  our 
mind.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  we  cannot,  in  this  case,  appeal  to  experi- 
ence, to  inform  us  what  sensations  or  perceptions  are  Anore  or  less  direct ; 
for  experience,  stricdy  understood,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  feelings 
of  our  own  mind,  unless  in  this  very  relative  belief  itself,  that  there  are 
certain  external  causes  of  our  feelings, — causes  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  conceive  as  really  existing,  but  of  which  we  know  nothing  more  than 
that  our  feelings,  in  all  that  wide  varie^  of  states  of  mind,  which  we  express 
briefly  by  tbe  terms  sensation  or  perception,  are  made  to  depend  on  tnem. 
In  the  series  of  states  in  which  the  mind  has  existed,  from  the  first  moment 
of  our  life,  to  the  present  hour,  the  feelings  of  extension,  re^tance,  joy,  sor- 
row, fragrance,  colour,  hope,  fear,  heat,,  cold,  admiration,  resentment,  have 
often  had  place  ;  and  some  of  these  feelings,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us 
not  to  ascribe  to  a  direct  external  cause ;  but  there  have  not  been  in  the 
mental  series,  which  is  all  of  which  we  can  be  conscious,  both  that  feeling  of 
the  mind  which  we  term  the  perception  of  extension,  and  also  body  itself,  as 
the  cause  of  this  feeUng ;  for  body,  as  an  actual  substance,  cannot  be  a  part 
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of  the  consciousness  of  tb»  mind,  wbicb  is  a  diffarent  substance.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  believe,  tbat  there  are  external  causes  of  tUs  fec^g  of  the 
mind,  permanent  and  independent  of  it,  which  produce  in  regular  seiies,  all 
those  phenomena  that  are  found  by  us  in  the  physical  events  of  the  universe, 
and  with  the  continuance  of  which,  therefore,  our  perceptions  also  will  con* 
tinue ;  we  cannot  truly  suppose  more,  without  conceiving  our  veiy  notion  of 
extension,  a  mental  state,  to  be  itself  a  body  extended,  which  we  have  as 
little  reason  to  suppose,  as  that  our  sensation  of  fragrance,  another  m^ital 
state,  is  itself  a  fragrant  body.  It  is  needless  to  prolong  thb  dispuasioo,  by 
endeavouring  to  place  the  argument  in  new  points  of  view.  The  simple  an- 
swer to  the  question,  '^  Is  our  notion  of  extension,  or  of  the  other  primary 
qualities  of  matter,  a  phenomenon  or  affection  of  matter  or  of  mind  f "  would 
be  of  itself  sufficient ;  for  if  it  be  a  state  of  the  mndf  as  much  as  our  feeling 
of  heat  or  of  fragrance,  and  a  state  produced  by  the  presence  of  an  external 
cause,  as  our  sensations  of  heat  or  fragrance  are  produced,  then  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  knowledge  is,  in  one  case,  more  direct  than  in 
the  other.  In  both,  it  is  the  efiect  of  the  presence  of  an  external  cause,  and 
in  both  it  must  be  rdaiive  only — to  adopt  Dr.  Reid's  phrase,— -to  that  par- 
dcular  cause  which  produced  it ;  the  knowledge  of  which  cause,  in  the  case 
of  extension,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  fragrance,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
knowledge,  that  there  is  wUhout  us,  something  which  is  not  our  mind  itself, 
but  which  exists,  as  we  cannot  but  believe,  permanently  and  independently 
of  our  mind,  and  produces  according  to  its  own  varieties,  in  relation  to  our 
corporeal  frame  at  one  time,  that  afiection  of  the  mind  which  we  denominate 
the  perception  of  extension ;  at  another  time,  that  different  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  we  denominate  the  perception  of  fragrance.  What  it  is,  as  it 
exists  in  absolute  independence  of  our  percepuons,  we  who  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  only  by  those  very  perceptions,  know  not,  in  eiditf  case  ; 
but  we  know  it  at  least, — which  is  the  only  knowledge  important  for  us, — 
as  it  exists  rdadvebf  to  tu  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature,  not  to  regard  the  variety  of  our  perceptions, 
as  occasioned  by  a  corresponding  variety  of  causes,  external  to  our  mind  ; 
though,  even  in  making  this  reference,  we  must  still  believe  our  peroepticMis 
themselves,  to  be  altogether  different  and  distinct  from  the  external  causes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  have  produced  them ;  to  be,  in  short,  phenome- 
na purely  mental,  and  to  be  this  equally,  whether  diey  relate  to  the  primary  or 
the  secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  our  notion  of  extension,  in  whatever  way 
the  Deity  may  have  connected  it  with  the  presence  of  external  things,  being 
as  much  a  state  of  the  mind  itself,  as  our  notion  of  sweetness  or  sound. 

These  observations,  on  the  process  of  suggestion,  which,  in  the  reference 
to  an  external  x;ause,  distmgui^es  our  perceptions  from  our  tkrg^Ur  «eiisa- 
tianSi — and  on  the  red  and  supposed  dinerences  of  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary qualities  of  matter, — ^will  have  prepared  you,  I  trust,  for  understanding 
betbr  the  claim  which  Dr.  Reid  has  made  to  the  honour  of  overthrowing 
what  be  has  termed  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  It  is  a  claim,  as  I  have 
said,  which  appears  to  me  truly  wonderful,  both  as  made  by  hkn  and  admit- 
ted by  others;  the  mighty  achievement  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  a  great  system,  being  nothing  more,  tiian  the  proof  that  certain 
phrases  are  metaphorical,  which  were  intended  by  their  auwors  to  be  under- 
'*'H)d  only  as  metaphors. 

n  perception  there  is,  as  1  have  aheady  frequently  repeated,  a  certain 
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sertefj — the  presence  of  an  external  object — the  afifection  of  the  sensoritl 
organ— -the  aflSsction  of  the  sentient  mind.     As  the' two  last,  however,  belong 
to  one  being — ^the  being  called  #e2/^— which  continues  the  same,  while  the 
external  objects  around  are  kicessantlj  changing ;-— it  is  not  wonderful,  that, 
in  speaking  of  perception,  we  should  often  think  merely  of  the  object  as  one, 
and  of  ourselfy  (this  compound  of  mind  and  matter,)  as  also  one, — ^uniting 
the  organic  and  mental  changes,  in  the  single  word  which  expresses  our  per^ 
ception.     To  see  and  to  hear,  for  example,  are  single  words,  expressive  of 
this  whole  process — the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  part — ^for  we  do  not 
consider  the  terms  as  applicable,  in  strict  philosophic  propriety,  to  cases,  in 
which  the  mere  mental  afiection  is  the  same,  but  the  corporeal  part  is  be- 
lieved by  us  to  be  di&rent, — ^as  in  sleep,  or  reverie,  when  the  castle,  the 
forest,  the  stream,  rise  before  us  as  in  reality,  and  we  feel  as  if  we  were  truly 
listening  to  voices  which  we  love.     That  we  feel,  as  if  we  were  listening, 
and  feel  as  if  we  saw,  is  our  language,  when,  in  our  waking  hours,  we  speak 
of  these  phenomena  of  our  dreams, — not  that  we  actually  saw  and  Aearcl— thus 
errdently  showing,  that  we  comprehend,  in  these  terms, — when  used  \nthout 
the  qualifying  words  as  if— not  the  mental  changes  of  state  only,  but  the 
whole  process  of  perception,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental.     The  mere  or- 
ganic part  of  the  process,  however,  being  of  importance,  only  as  it  is  followed 
by  the  mental  part, — and  being  always  followed  l^  the  mental  part, — 
scarcety  enters  into  our  conception,  unless  in  cases  of  this  sort,  when  we  dis- 
tinguish perception  from  vivid  imagination,  or  when  the  whole  compound 
process  of  perception  is  a  subject  of  our  philosophic  inquiry.     As  sight, 
hearing,  perception,  involve,  in  a  single  word, — a  process  both  mental  and  cor- 
poreal,-^-so,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  word  idea,  though  now  confiqed  more  stricdy 
to  the  feeling  of  the  mind,  was  long  employed  with  a  more  vague  significa- 
tion, so  as  sometimes  to  mean  the  mental  afiection,  sometimes  the  organic 
afiection,  sometimes  both ; — in  the  same  manner,  as  at  present  we  speak  of 
sight,  sometimes  as  mental,  sometimes  as  organic,  sometimes  as  both,    h 
comprehends  both,  when  we  distinguish  the  mountain  or  forest  which  we  see, 
firom  the  mountain  or  forest  of  which  we  drum*    It  is  mtntal  only,  when  we 
speak  of  the  pleasure  of  sight.    It  is  organic  only,  when  we  say  of  an  eye,  in 
which  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  has  become  obstructed,  that  its  sight 
is  bst,  or  has  been  injured  by  disease. 

The  consideration  of  this  double  sense  of  the  term  idea^  in  some  of  the 
older  metaphysical  writers,  correspoodmg  with  our  present  double^  sense  of  ^ 
the  word  perception,  as  involving  both  the  corporeal  and  mental  parts  of  the 
process,  removes,  1  think,  much  of  that  apparent  confusion,  which  is  some- 
times to  be  found  in  their  language  on  the  subject ;  when  they  combine  with 
the  term  expressions,  which  can  be  understood  only  in  a  material  sense,  after 
combining  uridi  it,  at  other  times,  expressions,  vidiich  can  be  understood  only 
of  the  mind  ;  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  period  may  arrive,  when  much  cS 
our  reasoning,  that  involves  no  obscurity  at  present,  may  seem  obscure  and 
confused  to  our  successors,  in  that  career  of  inquiry,  which,  perhaps,  is  yet 
scarcety  begun ;  merely  because  they  may  have  limited  with  strict^  pro- 
priety, to  one  part  of  a  process,  terms,  which  we  now  use  as  significant  of  a 
whote  process.  In  the  same  manner,  as  we  now  exclude  wholly  firom  the 
term  idea  every  thing  ominic,  so  may  every  thing  organic  hereafter  be  ex- 
cluded firom  the  term  sight;  and  from  the  simple  phrase,  so  familiar  at  pre- 
sent, that  an  eye  has  lost  its  sight,  some  future  phik)sopher  may  be  inclined  to 
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assert,  thai  we  wbo  now  use  that  phrase,  consider  tbe  percepdoa  of  viaon, 
as  ra  die  nuUerial  organ;  and  if  he  have  the  talents  of  Dr.  Reid,  he  maj 
even  form  a  series  of  admirable  ratiocinations,  m  disproof  of  an  opinioD 
which  nobody  holds,  and  may  consider  himself,  and  pernaps  too,  if  he  be  ss 
fortunate  as  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  may  be  consi- 
dered, by  others,  as  tbe  overthrower  of  a  mighty  system  of  metaphysical 
illusion. 

How  truly  this  has  been  the  case,  in  the  supposed  overthrow  of  the  i4eal 
system,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  in  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XXVL 

ON  DR.  REID'S  SUPPOSED  CONFUTATION  OF  THE  IDEAL  STSTEM ;  HY- 
POTHESIS OF  THE  PERIPATETICS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION ;  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  VARIOUS  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

The  remarks  which  I  offered,  in  my  last  Lecture,  in  iUustration  of  what 
have  been  termed  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter,  were  in- 
tended chiefly  to  obviate  that  false  view  of  them,  in  which  the  one  set  of 
these  qualities  is  distinguished,  as  affording  us  a  knowledge  that  is  direct, 
and  tbe  other  set,  a  knowledge  that  is  relauve  only ;— as  if  any  qualities  of 
matter  could  become  known  to  the  mind,  but  as  they  are  capable  of  afiect- 
ing  the  mind  with  certain  feelings,  and  as  rdatioe^  therefore,  to  the  feelings 
which  they  excite.  What  matter  is,  but  as  the  cause  of  those  various  states 
of  mbd,  which  we  denominate  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  surely  im- 
possible for  us,  by  percepdon,  to  discover.  The  physical  universe,  amid 
which  we  are  placed,  may  have  innumerable  qualities  that  have  do  relation 
to  our  percipient  mind,— and  qualities,  which,  if  our  mind  were  endowed 
with  other  capacities  of  sensation,  we  might  discover  as  readily  as  those 
which  we  know  at  present;  but  the  qualities  that  have  no  rdaiian  to  the 
present  state  of  the  mind,  cannot  to  the  mind,  in  its  present  state,  be  elements 
of  its  knowledge.  From  tbe  verv  constitution  of  our  nature,  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  believe,  that  our  sensations  have  external  causes, 
which  correspond  with  them,  and  which  have  a  permanence,  that  is  iode- 
pendent  of  our  transient  feelings,— -a  permanence,  that  enables  us  to  predict 
m  certain  circumstances  the  feelings  which  they  are  again  to  excite  in  our 
percipient  mind ;  and  to  the  union  of  all  these  permanent  external  causes,  in 
one  great  system,  we  give  the  name  of  the  material  world.  But  the  material 
world,  in  the  sense,  in  which  alone  we  are  entitled  to  speak  of  it,  is  still  only 
a  name  for  a  multitude  of  external  causes  of  our  feelings,-— of  causes  which 
are  recognised  by  us  as  permanent  and  uniform  in  their  nature ;  but  are  so 
recognised  by  us,  only  because,  in  similar  circumstances,  they  excite  uni- 
formly in  the  mind  the  same  perceptions,  or,  at  least,  are  supposed  by  us  to 
be  uniform  in  their  own  nature,  when  the  perceptions  which  they  excite  in 
us  are  uniform.  It  is  according  to  their  mode  of  affectmg  the  mind,  then, 
with  various  sensations,  that  we  know  them, — and  not  according  to  their  own 
absolute  nature,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know, — whether  we  give  the 
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ntme  ol  pnnarjr  or  secondary  to  tbe  qualities  wiuoh  afict  us.  If  our  sen* 
sations  were  different,  our  mrceptions  of  the  qualities  of  things,  which  induce 
these  sensations  in  us,  would  instantly  have  a  corresponding  difference.  All 
tbe  external  existences  which  we  term  niatter,*-and  all  the  phenomena  of 
their  motion  or  their  rest, — if  known  to  us  at  all,  are  known  to  us  only  br 
exciting  in  m,  the  percipients  of  them,  certain  feelings :  and  qualities,  waksk 
are  not  more  or  less  directly  relatwe  to  our  feelings,  ^  sentient  or  percipient 
beings,  are,  therefore,  qualities  which  toe  must  be  for  erer  incapable  even  of 
divining. 

This,'  and  some  other  discussions  which  have  of  late  engaged  us,  were 
in  part  intended  as  preparatory  to  the  inquiry  on  which  we  entered  in  the 
close  of  my  Lecture, — ^e  inquiry  into  the  justness  of  the  praise  which  has 
been  claimed  and  received  by  Dr.  Reid,  as  the  confuter  of  a  very  absurd 
theory  of  perception,  till  then  universally  prevalent :— and  if,  indeed,  the 
theory,  which  •  he  is  said  to  have  confuted,  had  been  the  general  belief  of 
philosophers  till  confuted  by  him,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  he  would 
have  had  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  tbe 
Philosophy  of  Mind.  At  any  rate,  since  this  glory  has  been  ascffl>ed  to  him, 
and  his  supposed  ccmfutation  of  the  theory  of  perception,  by  litde  im^es  of 
objects  conveyed  to  the  mind,  has  been  considered  as  forming  one  of  the 
most  important  eras  in  intellectual  science,  it  has  acquired,  from  dus  univer^ 
sality  of  mistake  with  respect  to  it,  an  mterest  which,  from  its  own  merits,  it 
would  certainly  be  far  from  possessing. 

In  the  Philosophy  of  tbe  Peripatetics,  and  in  all  the  dark  ages  of  the 
scholastic  followers  of  that  system^  ideas  were  truly  considered  as  litde  images 
derived  from  objects  without ;  and,  as  the  word  idea  sdll  ccmtinued  to  be 
used  after  this  original  meaning  had  been  abandoned,  (as  it  continues  still,  in 
all  the  works  that  treat  of  perception,)  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  the 
accustomed  forms  of  expression,  which  were  retained  tc^ether  with  it 
should  have  been  of  a  kind  that,  m  their  strict  etymotogical  meaning,  might 
have  seemed  to  harmonize  more  with  the  theory  of  ideas  as  images,  which 
prevailed  when  these  particular  forms  of  expression  originally  became  habi- 
tiial,  than  with  that  of  ideiis  as  mere  sta4et  rftke  mind  itseff';  since  this  is 
only  what  has  happened  with  respect  to  innumerable  other  wwds,  in  the 
transmutations  of  meaning  which  they  have  received  during  the  kxig  pro* 
gress  of  scientific  inquiry.  The  idea,  in  the  old  phik>8ophy,  had  been 
that,  of  which  tjie  presence  immediately  preceded  the  mental  percepdon,— 
the  direct  external  cause  of  perception ;  and  accordingly,  it  may  well  be 
supposed,  that  when  the  direct  cause  of  perception  was  believed  to  be,  not  a 
foreign  phantasm,  but  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  sensorial  organ,  that  word, 
which  had  formerly  been  applied  to  the  supposed  object,  would  still  imply 
some  reference  to  the  organic  state,  which  was  believed  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  shadowy  film,  or  phantasm,  in  being,  what  it  had  been  supposed  to  be, 
the  immediate  antecedent  of  percepti<Hi.  Idea,  in  short,  in  the  old  writers, 
like  the  synonjrmous  word  perception  at  present,  was  expressive,  not  of  one 
part  of  a  process,  but  of  two  parts  of  it.  It  included  with  a  certain  vague 
comprehensiveness,  the  organic  change  as  well  as  the  mentidj — in  the  same 
way  as  perception  now  implies  a  certain  change  produced  in  our  organs  of 
sense,  and  a  consequent  cnange  in  the  state  of  the  mind ;  and  hence  it  is 
surely  not  very  astonishing,  that  while  man^  expressions  are  found  in  the 
works  of  these  older  writers,  which,  in  treating  of  ideas,  have  a  reference  to 
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the  mental  part  of  the  process  of  perception,  other  expressions  are  occasioa- 
ally  employed  which  relate  only  to  the  material  part  of  the  process^ — since 
both  parts  of  the  process,  as  I  have  said,  were,  to  a  certain  degree,  denoted 
by  that  single  word.  All  thb  mightvery  naturally  take  pbce,  tbou^  nothing 
more  was  meant  to  be  expressed  by  it  than  these  two  parts  of  the  process, — 
the  organic  change,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the  subsequent  mental  change, 
without  the  necessary  mtervendon  of  something  distinct  from  both,  such  as 
Dr.  Reid  supposes  to  have  beea  meant  by  the  term  Idea. 

It  is  this  application,  to  the  bodily  part  of  the  process,  of  expressions, 
which  he  considered  as  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  mental  part  of  'percep- 
tion, that  has  sometimes  misled  him  in  the  views  which  he  has  given  of  the 
opinions  of  former  philosophers.  But  still  more  frequently  has  he  been  mis- 
led, by  understanding  in  a  literal  sense  phrases  which  were  intended  in  a 
metaphorical  sense,  and  which  seem  so  obviously  metaphorical,  that  it  b 
truly  difficult  to  account  for  the  misapprehension.  Indeed,  the  same  meta- 
phors, on  the  mere  use  of  which  Dr.  Reid  founds  so  much,  continue  still  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  before  he  wrote.  We  speaJc  of  impressions 
on  the  mind, — of  ideas  bright  or  obscure,  permanent  or  fading, — of  senses, 
that  are  the  inlets  to  our  knowledge  of  external  thin^ — and  of  memofy,  in 
which  this  knowledge  is  stored, — precisely  as  the  wnters  and  speakers  before 
us  used  these  phrases;  without  meaning  any  thing  more,  than  that  certain  or- 
ganic changes,  necessary  to  perception,  are  produced  by  external  objects, — 
and  that  certain  feelings,  similar  to  those  originally  excited  in  this  manner,  are 
afterwards  renewed,  with  more  or  less  permanence  and  vivacity,  without  the 
recurrence  of  the  objects  that  originally  produced  them ; — ^and  to  arrange  all 
the  moods  and  figures  of  logic  in  confutation  of  mere  metaphors,  such  as  1 
cannot  but  think  the  images  in  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  Dr.  Reid  so 
powerfully  assailed,  seems  an  iindertaking  not  very  different  from  that  of 
exposing,  syllogisucally  and  seriously,  all  the  follies  of  Grecian  Paganism,  as 
a  system  of  theokgical  belief,  in  the  hope  of  converting  some  unfortunate 
poetaster  or  poet,  who  still  talks,  m  his  rhymings  to  his  mistress,  of  Cvpid 
and  the  Cbracei. 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  practlical  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  this  misapprehension, — the  necessity  of  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  philoaophic  disquisition,  the  language  of  metaphor,  especially  when  the 
precise  meaning  has  not  before  been  pointed  out,  so  as  to  render  any  mis- 
conception of  the  intended  meaning,  when  a  metaphor  is  jised,  as  nearly 
impossible  as  the  condition  of  our  intellectual  nature  will  allow.  In  calcu- 
latmg  the  possibility  of  this  future  misconception,  we  should  never  estimate 
our  own  perspicutty  very  highly ;  for  there  is  always  in  man  a  redundant 
facility  of  mistake,  beyond  our  most  liberal  allowance.  As  Pope  truly  says, — 

"  The  difference  is  as  great  between 
TIm  eptioi  aeeing,  as  the  objecta  aeeo ;" 

and,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  object  only  which  is  in  our  power.  The  fallible 
optics,  that  are  to  view  it,  are  beyond  our  control ;  and  whatever  ofunkx}, 
therefore,  the  most  cautious  i^bilosopher  may  assert,  he  ought  never  to  flatter 
himself  with  the  absdute  certainty,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  may 
not  be  exhibited,  and  confuted,  as  the  assertor  of  a  doctrine,  not  merely 
different  irom  that  which  he  has  professed,  but  exacUy  opposite  to  it. 
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The  true  nature  of  the  opinicms  really  held  by  pbilosopbers  is,  howe?er, 
to  be  determined  by  reference  to  tbeir  worlcs.    To  this  then  let  us  proceed. 

Tbe  language  of  Mr.  Locke,-— ^  begb  with  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these, — is,  unfortunately,  so  very  figurative  when  he  speaks  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena,  (though  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  avoided  these 
figures,  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  their  being  interpreted 
literally,)  that  it  is  not  easy  to  show,  by  any  single  quotation,  how  very  di&r^ 
ent  his  opinions  as  to  perception  were,  from  those  which  Dr.  Reid  has  re- 
presented them  to  be.  The  great  question  is,  whether  he  believed  the 
existence  of  ideas,  as  things  in  the  mind,  separate  from  perception,  and 
intermediate  between,'the  organic  afiection,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  the 
mental  affection ;  or  whether  the  idea  and  the  perception  were  oonsidereSl 
by  him  as  the  same.  *^  In  the  perception  of  external  objects,"  says  Dr. 
Reid,  '^  all  languages  distinguish  three  things, — the  mind  uiat  perceives,'— 
tbe  operation  of  that  mind,  which  is  called  perceptioD,— and  die  object  per^ ' 
ceived.  Philosophers  have  introduced  a  fourth  tbmg,  in  this  process,  which 
they  call  the  idea  of  the  object."*  It  is^e  merit  of  ^wing  the  nullity  of 
this  supposed  fourth  thing,  which  Dr.  Reid  claims,  and  which  has  been 
granted  to  him,  without  examinadon.  The  perception  itself,  as  a  state  of 
the  mind,  or,  as  he  chooses  to  call  it,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  he  admits, 
and  he  admits  also  the  organic  change  which  precedes  it.  Did  Mr.  Locke  then 
contend  for  any  thing  more,  for  that  fourth  thing,  the  idea,  distinct  from  the 
perception,— over  which  Dr.  Reid  supposes  himself  to  have  triumphed? 
That  he  did  not  contend  for  any  thing  more,  nor  conceive  the  idea  to  be 
any  thing  different  bom  the  perception  itself,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
innumerable  passages  both  of  his  Essay  itself,  and  of  his  admirable  defence 
of  the  great  doctrines  of  his  Essay,  in  bis  controversy  with  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet.  He  repeatedly  states,  that  he  uses  the  word  idea,  as  synonymous 
with  conception  or  notion,  in  the  common  use  of  those  terms ;  his  only  reason 
for  preferring  it  to  notion,  (which  assuredly  Dr.  Reid  could  not  suppose  to 
mean  any  thing,  distinct  from  the  mind)  being,  that  the  term  notion  seems  to ., 
him  better  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  ideas,  those  which  he  technically 
xbttbM  mixed  modes.  That  ideas  are  not  different  from  perceptions  is  clearly 
expressed  by  him.  "  To  ask  at  what  time  a  man  has  first  anv  ideas,^^  he 
says,  ^  is  to  ask  when  he  begins  to  perceive ;  having  ideas  and  perception 
being  the  same  thing."f  U'he  speaks  of  our  senses,  as  the  inlks  to  our 
ideas,  the  metaphor  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  or  if  any  one  will  still 
contend,  that  what  is  said  metaphorically  must  have  been  intended  really,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  uses  precisely  the  same  metaphor,  in  cases  in 
which  the  real  application  of  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  as  for  example,  with 
respect  to  our  perceptions  or  sensations,  and  that,  if  we  aretd  understand, 
from  his  use  of  such  metaphors,  that  be  believed  the  ideas,  thus  introduced, 
to  be  distinct  from  the  mind^  we  must  understand,  m  like  manner,  that  he 
believed  our  sensations  and  perceptions,  introduced,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
also  things  self-existing,  and  capable  of  being  admitted,  at  certain  mlets,  into 
tbe  mind  as  their  recipient.  "  Our  senses,  conversant  about  particular  sen- 
sible oUects,  do  convey,"  he  says,  ^'  into  the  mind,  several  distinct  percep- 
tions of  things,  according  to  those  various  ways  wherein  those  objects  do 
afiect  them."|    *'  The  senses  are  avenues  provided  by  nature  for  the  recep- 

*  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  chap.  xn. 

f  Essay  eoncernioi^Haman  (Judentanding,  B.  ii.  chap.  i.  sect.  9.  t  Sect.  3. 
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tion  of  seoMLtioDs."*  I  cannot  but  think  that  these,  and  the  simihor  passages 
that  occur  in  the  Essay,  ought  of  themselves,  to  have  convinced  Dr.  Reid, 
that  he  who  thus  spoke  of  pebceptions,  conveyed  into  the  raind,  and  of 
avenues  provided  for  the  reception  of  sensations,  might  also,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  conveyance  of  ideas  into  the  mind,  and  of  avenues  for  the  re- 
ception of  ideas,  have  meant  nodiii^  more  than  the  simple  external  origm  of 
those  notions,  or  conceptbns,  or  feelings,  or  affections  of  mind,  to  which  he 

Sve  the  name  of  ideas;  especially  when  there  is  not  a  sin^e  argument  m 
I  Essay,  or  in  any  of  his  works,  that  is  founded  oh  the  substantial  reality  of 
our  ideas,  as  separate  and  distinct  things  in  the  mind.  I  shall  refer  only  to 
one  additional  passage,  which  I  purposely  select,  because  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  very  full  of  the  particular  figures,  that  have  misled  Dr.  Reid,  and 
shows,  therefore,  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  author  was  at  the  time  at 
which  he  used  these  figures. 

<<  The  other  way  of  retention,  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds 
those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it  were 
laid  asid^  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  conceive  heat  or  light, 
yeHow  or  sweet,  the  object  being  removed^ .  This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  the  store-house  of  our  ideas.  For  the  narrow  mind  of  man  not  being 
capable  of  having  many  ideas  under  view  and  consideration  at  once,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  repository  to  lay  op  those  ideas,  which  at  another  time 
it  might  have  use  of.  But  our  ideas  being  nothing  but  actual  perceptions  in 
the  nund,  which  cease  to  be  any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception  of  them, 
this  laving  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repository  of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more 
but  this,  that  the  raind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions, 
which  it  has  once  had,  with  this  additional  perception  annexed  to  them,  that 
it  has  had  them  before.  And  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  our  ideas  are  said  to  be 
in  our  memories,  when  indeed  they  are  actually  no  where,  but  only  there  is 
an  abili^  in  the  mind  when  it  will  to  revive  them  again,  apd  as  it  were 
paint  them  anew  on  itself,  though  some  with  more,  some  with  less  difficulty; 
.  some  more  lively,  and  others  more  obscurely.^f 

The  doctrine  of  this  truly  eminent  philosopher,  therefore,  is,  that  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  external  object,  and  the  consequent  organic  change,  are  folknred 
by  an  idea,  ^'  which  is  nothing  but  the  actual  perception ;''  and  that  the  lay- 
ing up  of  these  ideas  in  the  memory,  signifies  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
mind  haSj  in  many  cases,  a  power  to  revive  perceptions  which  it  has  once 
had.  All  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  Dr.  Reid  on  die  subject ; 
and  to  have  confuted  Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  possible  ibr  him, 
must  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  confutation,  as  it  would  have  been  also  to 
have  confiited  as  completely  the  very  opinions  on  the  subject,  which  he  was 
disposed  hiniself  to  maintain. 

I  may  now  proceed  farther  back,  to  another  philosopher  of  great  eminence, 
whose  name,  unfortunately  for  its  reputation,  is  associated  more  with  his 
political  and  religious  errors,  than  with  his  analytical  investigations  of  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  of  thought.  The  author  to  whom  I  allude  b 
Hobbes,  without  all  question  one  of  the  most  acute  intellectual  inquirers  of 
the  country  and  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  the  physiology  of  the  mind,  in 
Britain  at  least,  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  almost  a  new  science,  he  was  very 
generally  cdmplimented  by  his  contemporary  poets,  as  the  discoverer  of  a 

•  Sect.  12. 

t  Enay  conceraiDg  Human  UndentaDdiDg,  B.  ii.-chap.  z.  sect.  8. 
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new  hnd.  Some  very  beautiful  Latin  verses,  addressed  to  him,  I  quoted  to 
you  in  a  former  Lecture,  in  which  it  was  said,  on  occasion  of  his  work  on 
Human  Nature,  that  the  nund,  which  had  before  known  all  things,  was  now 
for  the  first  time  made  known  to  itself. 

i*  Omnia  baeteniitt 
QiUB  nosse  potait,  note,  jam  primum  eat  aibi." 

And  in  which  he  was  said,  in  revealing  the  mind,  to  have  performed  a  work» 
next  in  divinity  to  that  of  creating  it. 

"  DiTinum  est  opus 
Animum  creare,  prozimum  haic  ostendere." 

By  Cowley,  who  styles  him  '^  the  discoverer  of  the  golden  lands  of  new 
phik»ophy,"  he  is  compared  to  Columbus,  with  this  difierence,  that  die 
world,  which  that  great  navigator  found,  was  left  by  him,  rude  and  neglected, 
to  the  cultm'e  of  future  industry ;  while  that  which  Hobbes  discovered  might 
be  said  to  have  been  at  once  explored  by  him  and  civilized.  The  eloquence 
of  his  strong  and  perspicuous  style,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  seems  to  have 
met  with  equal  commendation,  from  his  poetical  panegyrists,  with  whom, 
certainly  not  firom  the  excellence  of  his  own  verses,  he  appears  to  have 
been  id  singular  favour.  His  style  is  thus  described,  in  some  verses  of  Shef- 
field, Doke  of  Buckingham : 

<*  Clear  as  a  beautifol  trammareot  skin, 
Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holds  it  in  ; 
Like  a  delicious  stream  it  ever  ran 
As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man/'* 

The  opinicHis  of  Hobbes,  on  the  subject  which  we  are  considering,  are 
stated  at  len^,  in  that  part  of  his  Elements  of  Philosophy,  which  he  has 
entitled  Pkystca;  and,  far  from  Justifying  Dr.  Reid's  assertion,  with  respect 
to  the  general  ideal  system  oi  Philosophers,  may  be  considered  in  this 
important  respect,  as  far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  idea,  and  the 
perception  itself,  as  similar  to  his  own.  Sensation  or  perception^  he  traces 
to  the  impulse  of  external  objects,  producing  a  motion  along  the  nerves 
towards  the  brain,  and  a  consequent  reaction  outwards,  which  he  seems  to 
think,  very  falsely  indeed,  may  account  for  the  reference  to  the  object  ais 
external.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  onty  im- 
portant point  in  reference  to  the  supposed  universality  of  the  system  of  ideas^ 
is  whether  this  philosopher  of  another  age,  asserted  the  existence  of  ideas,  as 
intermediate  things,  distinct  from  the  mere  perception  ;  and,  on  this  subject, 
he  is  as  explicit  as  Dr.  Reid  himself  could  be.  The  idea  or  phantasma^  as  he 
terms  it,  is  the  very  perception  or  aetu$  sentiendu  "Phantasma  enim  est 
sentiendi  actus ;  neque  differt  a  sensione,  aliter  quam  fieri  diflert  a  factum 
esse/^f  The  same  doctrine,  and  I  may  add  also,  the  same  expression  of  the 
unity  of  the  actus  sentiendi  and  the  phantasma,  are  to  be  found  in  various 
other  parts  of  his  works. 

I  may,  however,  proceed  still  further  back,  to  an  author  of  yet  wider  and 
more  varied  genius,  one  of  those  extraordinary  men  whom  nature  gives  to 

*  On  Hobbes  and  his  Writings,  r.  37— 40.— Works,  p.  ISO.  4to.  Edit, 
t  Elementa  Philotophie>  Pars  IV.  e.  zzv.  sect.  3. 
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tbe  world  for  her  mightiest  purposes,  when  she  wishes  to  change  the  aspect, 
not  of  a  sinde  science  merely,  but  of  all  that  can  be  known  by  man ;  that 
illustrious  reoel^  who,  in  overthrowing  the  autliority  of  Aristotle,  seemed  to 
have  acquired,  as  it  were  bv  right  of  conquest,  a  sway  in  philosophy,  as 
absolute,  though  not  so  lastmg,  as  thdt  of  the  Grecian  despot.  ^^Tlme," 
says  one  of  the  most. eloquent  of  his  countr3m[ien,  "has  destroyed  the  opi- 
nions of  Des  Cartes.  But  his  glory  subsists  still.  He  appears  like  one  of 
those  dethroned  monarchs,  who,  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  empire,  still  seem 
bom  for  the  sovereignqr  of  mankind." 

On  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  with  respect  to  perception.  Dr.  Reid  has 
dwelt  at  great  length,  and  has  not  merely  represented  him  as  joining  in  that 
belief  of  ideas,  distinct  from  perception,  which  he  represents  as  the  universal 
belief  of  philosophers,  but  has  even  expressed  astonishment,  that  Des  Cartes, 
whose  general  opinions  might  have  lea  him  to  a  different  conclusion,  should 
yet  have  joined  in  the  common  one.  "  The  system  of  Des  Cartes,"  he 
says,  "  is  with  great  perspicuity  and  acuteness  explained  by  himself,  in  his 
writings,  which  ought  to  be  consulted  by  those  who  would  understand  it."* 
He  probably  was  not  aware,  when  he  wrote  these  few  lines,  how  important 
was  the  reference  which  he  made,  especially  to  those  whom  be  was  address- 
ing ;  since,  the  more  they  studied  the  view  which  he  has  given  of  tbe 
opmions  of  Des  Cartes,  the  more  necessary  would  it  become  for  them  to 
consult  the  original  author. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  Des  Cartes  rejected  a  part  only  of 
the  ancient  theory,  concerning  the  perception  of  external  objects  by  the 
senses,  and  that  he  adopted  the  other  part.  That  theory  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts, — the^r^^,  that  images,  species,  or  forms  of  external  objects,  come 
from  the  object,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  senses  to  the  mind  ;  tlie 
second  part  is,  that  the  extemd  object  itself  is  not  perceived,  but  only  the 
species  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  first  part  Des  Cartes  and  his  fol- 
lowers rejected,  and  refuted  by  solid  arguments ;  but  the  second  part,  neither 
he  nor  hb  followers  have  thought  of  calling  in  question ;  beins  persuaded 
that  it  is  only  a  representative  image,  in  the  mind,  of  tbe  extemu  object  that 
we  perceive,  and  not  the  object  itself.  And  this  image,  which  the  Peripa- 
tetics called  a  species^  he  calls  an  idea^  changing  the  name  only  while  he 
admits  the  thing."f — "Des  Cartes,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  own 
philosophy,  ought  to  have  doubted  of  both  parts  of  the  Peripatetic  hjrpothesis, 
or  to  have  given  his  reasons,  why  he  adopted  one  part,  as  well  as  why  he 
rejected  the  other  part;  especially  since  the  unlearned,  who  have  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  objects  by  their  senses,  in  no  less  perfection  than  philosophers, 
and  should  therefore  know,  as  well  as  they,  what  it  is  they  perceive,  have 
been  unanimous  in  this,  that  the  objects  they  perceive  are  not  ideas  in  their 
own  minds,  but  things  external.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  philoso- 
pher, who  was  so  cautious  as  not  to  take  his  own  existence  for  granted,  without 
proof,  would  not  have  taken  it  for  granted,  without  proof,  that  every  thing  he 
perceived  was  only  ideas  in  his  own  mind."| 

All  this  might  certainly  have  been  expected,  as  Dr.  Reid  says,  if  the  truth 
had  not  been,  that  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes  are  precisely  opposite  to  the 
representation  which  he  has  given  of  them, — that,  far  from  believing  in  the 
existence  of  images  of  external  objects,  as  the  immediate  causes  or  antece- 

"»  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Esiay  II.  c.  8.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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dents  of  perception^  he  strenuously  contends  against  them.    The  presence 
of  the  extecnal  body, — the  organic  change  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  sort 
of  motion  of  the  small  fibrils  of  the  nerves  and  brain, — ^and  the  affection  of 
the  mind,  which  he  expressly  asserts  to  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  motion  that  gave  occasion  to  it, — these  are  all  which  he  conceives  to 
constitute  the  process  of  perception,  without  any  idea^  as  a  thing  distinct, — 
a  fourth  thine  intervening  between  the  organic  and  the  mental  change.     And 
this  process  is  exactly  the  process  which  Dr.  Reid  himself  supposes,  with 
this  only  difference, — an  unimportant  one  for  the  present  argument, — ^that 
Dr.  Reid,  though  he  admits  some  intervening  organic  change,  does  not  state, 
positively,  what  he  conceives  to  be  its  nature,  while  the  French  philosopher 
supposes  it  to  consist  in  a  modon  of  the  nervous  fibrils.     The  doctrine  of 
Des  Cartes  is  to  be  found,  very  fully  stated,  in  his  Principia  Phiiosophuej  in 
his  Diaptricsj  and  in  many  passages  of  his  small  controversial  works.     He 
not  merely  rejects  the  Peripatetic  notion  of  images  or  shadowy  films,  the 
resemblance  of  external  things,  received  by  the  senses,— <;ontending,  that 
the  mere  organic  affection — ^the  motion  of  the  nervous  fibrils — ^is  sufiScient, 
without  any  such  images,  '^  diversos  motus  tenuium  uniuscujusque  nervi  ca- 
pillamentorura  sufficere  ad  diversos  sensus  producendum ;"  and  proving  this 
by  a  very  apposite  case,  to  which  he  frequendy  recurs,  of  a  blind  man  de- 
termining tne  dimensions  of  J>odies  by  comprehonding  them  within  two 
crossed  sticks, — in  which  case,  he  says,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the 
sticks  iransmitf  through  themselves,  any  images  of  the  body ;  but  he  even 
proceeds  to  accoupt  for  the  common  prejudice,  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
images  in  percepdon,  ascribing  it  to  the  well-known  efiect  of  pictures  in  ex- 
citing notions  of  the  objects  pictured.     '^Such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind," 
he  says,  "  that,  by  its  very  constitudon,  when  certain  bodily  modons  take 
place,  certain  thoughts  immediately  arise,  that  have  no  resemblance  what- 
ever, as  images,  to  the  motions  in  consequence  of  which  they  arise.    The 
thoughts  which  words,  written  or  spoken  excite,  have  surely  no  resemblance 
to  the  words  themselves.     A  slight  change  in  die  modon  of  a  pen  may  pro- 
duce, in  the  reader,  affections  of  mind  the  most  opposite ;  nor  is  it  any  reply 
to  this  to  say,  that  die  characters  traced  by  the  pen  are  only  occasions,  tnat 
excite  the  mind  itself  to  form  opposite  images, — ^for  the  case  is  equally  strik- 
ing, when  no  such  image  can  ne  formed,  and  the  feeling  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  application  of  the  extemd  body.    When  a  sword  has  pierced 
any  part,  fs  not  the  feeling  excited  as  different  altogether  from  the  mere  mo- 
tion of  the  sword,  as  colour,  or  sound,  or  smell,  or  taste  ;  and  sbce  we  are 
sure,  in  the  case  of  the  mere  pain  from  th^  sword,  that  no  image  of  the  sword 
is  necessary,  ought  we  not  to  extend  die  same  inference,  by  analogy,  to  all 
the  odier  affections  of  our  senses,  and  to  believe  these  also  to  depend,  not  on 
any  images,  or  things  transmitted  to  the  bram,  but  on  die  mere  constitution 
of  our  nature,  by  which  certain  dioughts  are  made  to  arise,  in  consequence 
of  certciin  corporeal  motions  f"    The  passage  is  long,  indeed,  but  it  is  so 
clear,  and  so  decisive,  as  to  the  misrepresentation  by  Dr.  Reid  of  the  opi- 
nion which  he  strangely  considered  himself  as  confuting,  that  I  cannot  refirain 
from  quoting  the  original,  that  ypu  may  judge  for  yourselves,  of  the  real 
meaning,  wmch  a  translation  might  be  supposed  to  have  erred  in  conveying. 
'^  Probatur  deinde,  talem  esse  nostrse  mentis  naturam,  ut  ex  eo  solo  quod 
quidam  motus  in  corpbre  fiant  ad  quaslibet  cogitationes,  nuUam  istorum  mo- 
tuum  ima|inem  referentes,  possit  impelli }  et  speciatim  ad  illas  confusas,  qusp 
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sensus,  sive  seosationes  dicuntur.  Nam  videmus^  verbai  sive  ore  prohta, 
sive  tantum  scripta,  quaslibet  in  animis  nostris  cogitatiooes  et  commotioDes 
excitare.  Id  eadem  charta,  cum  eodem  calamo  et  atrameiito,  si  tantum  ca- 
lami extremitas  certo  modo  supra  chartam  ducatur,  literas  exarabit,  qu« 
cogitationes  preliorum,  tempestaturo,  furiarum,  aflSsctusque  indignationis  et 
tristitiae  m  lectorum  animis  concitabunt ;  si  vero  alio  modo  fere  simili  calamus 
moveatur,  cogitationes  valde  dirersas,  tranquillitatis,  pacis,  ainoeoitatis,  affec- 
tusque  plane  contrarios  amoris  et  laetitie  efficiet.  Respondebitur  fo«tasse, 
scripturam  vel  loquelam  nuUos  affectus,  nullasque  rerum  a  se  diversarum 
imaginadones  immediate  in  mente  excitare,  sed  tanUimmodo,  diversas  intel- 
lectiones ;  quarum  deinde  occasione  animaipsa  variarum  rerum  imagines  io 
se  efformat.  Quid  autem  dicetur  de  sensu  doloris  et  titillationis  f  Gladius 
corpori  nostro  admovetur;  illud  scindit;  ex  hoc  solo  sequitur  dobr;  qui 
sane  non  minus  di^ersus  est  a  gladii,  vel  corporis  quod  acinditur  locali  motu, 
quam  color,  vel  sonus,  vel  odor,  vel  sapor.  Atque  ideo  cum  clare  videa- 
raus,  doloris  sensum  in  nobis  excitari  ab  eo  solo,  quod  aliqus  corporis  nostri 
partes  contactu  alicujus  alterius  corporis  localiter  moveantur,  concludere  licet, 
mentem  nostram  esse  talis  nature,  ut  ab  aUquibus  etiam  motibus  localibus 
omnium  aliorum  sensuum  afiectiones  pati  possit. 

'^  Praeterea  non  deprehendimus  uUam  differentiam  inter  nervos,  ex  qua 
liceat  judicare,  aliud  quid  per  unos,  quam  alios,  ab  organis  sensuum  exter- 
norum  ad  cerebrum  pervenire,  vel  omnino  quidquam  eo  pervenire  prster 
ipsorum  nervorum  motum  localem."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  more  strongly,  or  illustrate  more  clearly » 
an  opinion  so  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  doctrine  of  perception,  by  the  me- 
dium of  representative  ideas  or  images,  ascribed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  its  illustri- 
ous author.  It  would  not  be  more  unjust,  even  aiter  all  Ins  laborious  wri- 
tings on  the  subject,  to  rank  the  supposed  confuter  of  the  ideal  system,  as 
himself  one  of  its  most  strenuous  champions,  than  to  make  this  charge 
against  Des  Cartes,  and  to  say  of  him,  in  Dr.  Reid's  words,  that  "  the  im- 
age which  the  Peripatetics  called  a  species,  he  calls  an  idea,  changbg  the 
name  only,  while  he  admits  the  thing."f 

To  these  authors,  whose  opinions,  on  the  subject  of  perception.  Dr.  Reid 
has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one,  whom  even  he  himself  allows,  to  bare 
shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  percep- 
tion, as  not  distinct,  but  the  same,  a  modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothing 
more.  I  allude  to  the  celebrated  Jaosenist  writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains 
this  doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr.  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundatkn 
of  his  argument  in  his  controv^y  with  Malebranche.  But,  if  I  were  to 
quote  to  you  every  less  important  writer,  who  disbelieved  the  reali^  of  ideas 
or  images,  as  things  existing  separately  and  independently,  I  might  quote  to 
you  almost  every  writer,  British  and  foreign,  who,  for  the  last  century,  and 
for  many  years  preceding  it,  has  treated  of  the  mind.  The  narrow  limits  of 
a  Lecture  have  forced  me  to  confine  my  notice  to  the  most  illustrious. 

Of  all  evidence,  however,  with  respect  to  the  prevalence  of  opinions,  the 
most  decisive  is  that  which  is  found,  not  in  treatises  read  only  by  a  few,  but 
in  the  popular  elementary  works  of  science  of  the  time,  the  general  text- 
books of  schools  and  colleges.    I  shall  conclude  this  long  discusmn,  there* 

*  Principia  Philosopliia,  Pan  lY.  Sect.  196.— p.  190, 191.  Amst  1664. 
t  On  the  Intellectual  Powers,  Essay  II.  c.  8. 
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ibre,  with  abort  quotatioas  from  two  of  the  most  distrngviihed  and  popular 
aathors,  of  this  veiy  useful  class. 

The  first  is  from  the  logic  or  rather  the  pneumatology^,  of  Le  Clerc,  ik^ 
irieDd  of  Locke.  In  bis  chapter,  on  the  nature  of  ideas,  he  giyes  the  bicH 
tory  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  states  among  them 
the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately  opposed  to  the  ideal 
sjrstem  of  perceptioo.  '^  Others,"  he  says,  '*  hold  that  ideas  and  the  percep- 
tion of  ideas  are^absolutely  the  same  in  themsehres,  and  difier  merely  in  our 
relative  applicfatibn  of  them ;  that  same  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  is  termed 
-an  idea,  in  reference  to  the  object  which  the  mind  considers,  is  termed  a 
perception,  when  we  speak  of  it  relatively  to  the  percipient  mind ;  but  it  is 
only  of  one  modification  of  the  mind  that  we  speak  in  both  cases."  Ac* 
cordmg  lo  these  riiibsophers,  therefore,  there  are,  in  strictness  of  languages 
no  ideas  distinct  irom  the  mind  itself.  ^^  Alii  putant  ideas  et  perceptiones 
idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus  difieranc.  Idea,  uti  consent,  proprie 
ad  objectumrefertur,  quod  mens  con8iderat;—^rceptio,  vero,  ad  mentem 
ipsam  qua  percipit;  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modificationem  mentb 
pertinet.  itaque  secundum  hosce  phik)sophos,  nulfae  sunt  proprie  loquendo 
ide»  a  mente  nostra  distincts."^  What  is  it,  I  may  ask,  which  Dr.  Reid 
considers  himself  as  having  added  to  this  very  philosophic  view  of  percep- 
txm  }  and,  if  he  added  noming,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe  to  nim  the 
merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter  statement  to  which  had  long  formed  a 
part  of  the  elementary  woriis  of  the  scbods. 

la  addition  to  these  quotations, — the  number  of  which  may  perhaps  al- 
ready have  produced  at  least  as  much  weariness  as  conviction, — ^1  shall 
content  myself  with  a  single  pan^raph,  from  a  work  of  De  Crousaa,  die 
ttutbor,  not  of  one  merely,  but  of  many  very  popular  elementarjr  works  of 
logic,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  acute  thinkers  of  his  time.  His 
liiorks  abound  with  many  sagacious  remarks,  on  the  sources  of  the  prejudice 
involved  in  that  ideal  system,  which  Dr.  Reid  conceived  himself  the  first  to 
have  overthrown ;  and  he  states,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  our  ideas  are 
nothing  more  than  states  or  afiSsctions  of  our  mind  itself.  "  Co^tandi  modi— 
quibus  cogitatio  nostra  modificatur,  quos  induit  alios  post  alios,  sufficiunt,  ut 
per  eos  ad  rerum  coenitionem  veniat ;  nee  sunt  fingendas  ides,  ab  illis  modi* 
£catioaibus  divers®."f  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  that  precisely  the  same 
distinction  of  sensations  and  perceptions,  on  which  D^.  Reid  founds  so  much, 
is  stated  and  enforced  in  the  different  works  of  this  ingenious  writer.  In- 
deed so  very  similar  are  his  opinbns,  that  if  he  had  lived  after  Dr.  Reid, 
and  had  intended  to  give  a  view  of  that  very  system  of  perception  which  we 
bave  been  examining,  I  do  not  think  that  he  could  have  varied  in  the  slight- 
est respect,  firom  that  view  of  the  process  which  be  has  given  in  his  own 
original  writings. 

It  appears  then,  that,  so  far  is  Dr.  Reid  from  bavbg  the  merit  of  confuting 
the  universal,  w  even  general  illusion  of  philosophers,  with  respect  to  ideas 
in  the  mind,  as  images  or  separate  tlungs,  distmct  firom  the  perception  itself; 
that  his  own  opinions  as  to  perception  on  this  point  at  least,  are  precisely  the 
same,  as  those  which  generally  prevailed  before.  From  the  time  of  the 
decay  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy,  the  process  of  perception  was  generally 

*  Clerici  Pneamatoloffia,  Sect.  i.  cap.  v.  rabsect.  10. 

t  Tentamen  Novum  Sfetaphjrmcnm,  Sect,  zxxrit^ — Qramngot^  1726. 
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coDsideredy  as  involving  nothing  more,  than  the  presence  of  an  external  ob- 
ject— an  organic  change  or  series  of  changes — and  an  afl^tion  of  the  mind 
immediately  subsequent,-*-withoat  the  intervention  of  any  idea  as  a  fourth 
separate  thing  between  the  organic  and  the  mental  affectbn.  I  have  do 
doubt,  that, — ^with  the  exception  of  Berkeley  and  Malebranche, — ^who  had 

Eiculiar  and  very  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  all  the  philosophers  whom 
r.  Reid  considered  himself  as  opposing,  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned 
by  him,  have  admitted,  before  they  heard  a  single  argument  on  his  part,  that 
their  opinions,  with  respect  to  ideas,  were  precisely  the  same  as  his  own  ; — 
and  what  then  would  have  remained  for  him  to  confute  f  He  might,  indeed, 
still  have  said,  that  it  was  absurd,  in  those  who  considered  perception  as  a 
mere  state  or  modification  of  the  mind,  to  speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind  :  but 
the  very  language,  used  by  him  for  this  purpose,  would  probably  have  con« 
tained  some  metaphor  as  little  philosophic.  We  must  sdll  allow  men  to 
speak  of  ideas  in  their  mind,  if  they  will  only  consent  to  believe  that  the  ideas 
are  truly  the  mind  itself  variously  affected ; — as  we  must  still  allow  men  to 
talk  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  if  they  will  only  admit  that  the  motion 
which  produces  those  appearances  is  not  in  that  majestic  and  tranquil  orb, 
but  in  our  little  globe  of  earth,  which,  carrying  along  with  it,  in  its  daily 
revolution,  all  our  busy  wisdom  and  still  busier  folly,  is  itself  as  resdess  as 
its  restiess  inhabitants. 

That  a  mbd,  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  should  have  been  capable 
of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have  traced,  may  seem  wonderful, 
and  truly  b  so ;  and  equally,  or  rather,  still  more  wonderful,  is  the  general 
admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.  I  trust  it  will  impress  you  with  one 
important  lesson, — ^which  could  not  be  taught  more  forcibly  than  by  the  errors 
of  so  great  a  mind, — ^that  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  you  to  consult  the 
opinions  of  authors, — when  their  opiqions  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  de« 
serve  to  be  accurately  studied — ^in  their  oum  works  and  not  m  the  works  of 
those  who  profess  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  can  most  truly  assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance,  in 
which,  on  examining  the  works  of  those  authors  whom  it  is  the  custom  more 
to  cite  tiian  to  read,  I  have  found  the  view  which  I  had  received  of  them  to 
be  faithful.  Here  is  usuaDy  something  more  or  something  less,  which 
modifies  the  general  result, — some  mere  conjecture  represented  as  an  abso- 
lute affirmation,  or  some  limited  affirmation  extended  to  analogous  cases, 
which  it  was  not  meant  to  comprehend.  And,  by  the  various  additions  or 
subtractions,  thus  made,  in  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  so  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  as 
having  made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented,  as  directly 
opposite  to  what  it  is.  It  is  like  those  engraved  portraits  of  the  eminent  men 
of  former  ages, — ^the  copies  of  mere  copies, — from  which  every  new  artist, 
in  the  succession,  has  taken  something,  or  to  which  he  has  added  something, 
till  not  a  lineament  remains  the  same.  If  we  are  trulv  desirous  of  a  faithful 
liloaness,  we  must  have  recourse  once  more  to  the  onginal  painting. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  DR.  REID'S  SUPPOSED  (X)NFUTATION  OF  IDEALISM, 

CONCLUDED. 

Mt  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  remarks  which 
I  had  to  offer  on  the  Sense  of  Touch,  and  particularly  on  the  manner  m 
which  I  supposed  the  mind  to  acquire  its  knowledge  of  external  thmgs. 

With  this  very  important  question  of  the  existence  of  matter,  the  name  of 
Dr.  Reid  is  intimately  connected,  to  whom  the  highest  praise  is  usually 
given,  for  his  supposed  confutation  of  all  scepticism  on  the  subject;  as  if  he 
had  truly  established,  by  argument^  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  And 
yet,  I  confess,  that  with  all  my  respect  for  that  excellent  philosopher,  I  do 
not  discover,  in  his  reasonings  on  the  subject,  any  ground  for  the  praise 
which  has  been  given.  The  evidence  for  a  system  of  external  things, — at 
least  the  sort  of  evidence  for  which  he  contends, — ^was  not  merely  the  same, 
but  was  felt  also  to  be  precisely  the  same,  before  he  wrote  as  afterwards. 
Nay,  I  may  add,  that  the  force  of  the  evidence, — if  that  term  can  be  jusdy 
applied  to  this  species  of  belief, — ^was  admitted,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the 
ven^  sceptic,  against  whom  chiefly  his  arguments  were  directed. 

Tliat  Dr.  Reid  was  a  philosopher  of  no  common  rank,  every  one,  who 
has  read  his  works  with  attention,  and  with  candour,  must  admit.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  that,  to  great  power  of  padent  investigation,  in  whatever  in- 
quiries he  undertook,  he  united  great  caudon,  in  discriminating  the  objects  of 
legitimate  inquiry,  together  with  considerable  acuteness,  of  the  same  sage 
and  temperate  lund,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  as  appeared  to  him 
legitimate.  And,— *which  is  a  praise,  that,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  and 
still  more  unfortunately  for  the  mdividual,  does  not  always  attend  mere  in- 
tellectual renown, — it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  him  the  more  covetable  gtery, 
that  his  effortSy  even  when  he  erred  speculatively,  had  always  in  view  those 
great  interests,  to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  philosophy  itself  is  but  a  secon- 
dary consideration, — the  primary  and  essential  interests  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality. 

These  praises  are  certainlv  not  higher  than  his  merits.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  while  by  philosophers  m  one  part  of  the  island,  his  merits  seem  to  have 
been  unjustly  undervalued,  I  cannot  but  think  also,  that,  in  his  own  country, 
there  has  been  an  equal  or  rather  a  far  greater  tendency  to  over-rate  them, — 
a  tendency  arising  in  part  from  the  influence  of  hb  academic  situation,  and 
his  amiable  personal  character — pardy,  and  in  a  very  hish  desree,  from  the 
general  regard  for  the  moral  and  religious  objects  wmch  he  muformly  had  in 
view,  as  contrasted  with  the  consequences  that  were  supposed  to  flow  fit>m 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  philosopher,  whose  opinions  he  particularly 
combated — and  pardy  also,  I  may  add,  from  the  eloquence  of  his  illustrious 
Pupil,  and  Friend,  and  Biographer,  whose  understanding,  so  litde  liable  to 
be  biassed  by  any  prejudices  but  those  of  virtue  and  affectionate  friendship, 
has  yet,  perhaps,  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by  those  happy  and  noble 
prejudices  of  the  heart,  and,  who,  by  the  persuasive  charms  botn  of  his  Lec- 
tures and  of  his  Writings,  could  not  fail  to  cast,  on  any  system  of  opinions 
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which  he  might  adopt  and  exhibit,  some  qplendour  of  reflectioii  bom  the 
hrilliaDcy  of  his  own  miikl. 

The  genius  of  Dr.  Reid  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  very  inveo- 
tive,  nor  to  have  possessed  much  of  that  refined  and  subtile  acuteaess, 
which|— capable  as  it  b  of  being  abused, — is  yet  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  metaphysical  analysis. 

It  is  chiefly  on  his  opinions,  in  relation  to  the  sutject  at  present  under  our 
view,  that  his  reputation  as  an  original  thinker  rests.  Indeed,  it  is  on  these 
that  he  has  inclined  himself  to  rest  it.  In  a  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gre^ry« 
preserved  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Memoir,  he  considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal 
^stem  of  perception,  as  involving  almost  every  diing  which  is  tmfy  his.  ''I 
think  there  is  hardly  a&y  tlung  that  can  be  caMed  mine,'*  he  says,  ^'in  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  which  does  not  follow  with  ease  from  the  detectioo  of 
this  prejudice.''*  Yet  there  are  few  circumstances,  connected  with  the  for- 
tune of  modem  philosophy,  that  appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a 
mind,  like  Dr.  Keid's,  so  learned  m  the  history  of  metaphysical  science,— 
and  fitr  too  honourable  to  lay  claim  to  praise  to  which  be  did  not  think  him- 
self fairly  entitled, — should  have  conceived,  that,  on  the  point  of  which  he 
speaks,  any  great  merit — at  least  any  merit  of  originality — ^wasiusdy  refera- 
ble to  him  particularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance,  which  appears  to 
me  more  wonderful,  is,  that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him,  should  have  been 
so  readily  and  generally  admitted. 

His  supposed  confiitation  of  the  ideal  system  is  resolvable  into  two  parts— 
fititj  his  attempt  to  overthrow  what  he  terms  "  the  common  theory"  of  ideas 
ot  images  of  things  in  the  mind,  as  the  immediate  objects  of  thought-Hind 
seeofuUy,  the  evidence  which  the  simpler  theory  of  perception  may  be  sup- 
posed to  yield,  of  the  reality  of  an  external  world.  The  latter  of  these  in- 
quiries would,  in  order,  be  more  appropriate  to  our  late  train  of  s[>eculatioQ ; 
but  we  cannot  understand  it  fully,  without  some  previous  attention  to  the 
former. 

That  Dr.  Reid  did  question  the  theory  of  ideas  or  images,  as  separate 
existences  in  the  mind,  I  readily  admit ;  but  I  cannot  allow,  that,  in  doing 
this,  he  questioned  the  comnum  theory.  On  the  cc»trary,  I  conceive,  that, 
at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the  theory  had  been  universally,  or*at  least 
almost  universally,  abandoned ;  and  that  though  philosophers  might  hare 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind,-His  we  con- 
tinue to  speak  of  them  at  this  moment, — they  meant  them  to  denote  nothing 
more  lAen,  than  we  use  them  to  denote  now.  The  pbraseokgy  of  any  sys- 
tem of  opinions,  which  has  spread  widely,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  does  not 
peridi  with  the  system  itself.  It  is  transmitted  from  the  system  which  ex- 
pires, to  the  system  which  begins  to  reign, — very  nearly  as  the  same  crtmn 
and  sceptre  pass,  through  a  long  succession,  from  monarch  to  monarch.  To 
tear  away  our  very  language,  as  well  as  our  bdief,  b  more  than  the  boldest 
introducer  of  new  doctnnes  can  hope  to  be  permitted,  for  it  would  be  to 
force  our  ignorance  or  errors  too  glaringly  on  our  view.  He  finds  it  eaaer, 
to  seduce  our  vanity,  by  leaving  us  something  which  we  can  still  cidl  ^ 
ownj  and  which  it  is  not  very  difficuk  for  him  to  accommodate  to  bis  own 
views ;  so  that,  while  he  allows  us  to  pronounce  the  same  words,  with  the 
same  confidence,  we  are  sensible  only  of  what  we  have  gained,  and  are  not 

• 

*  Account  of  the  Life,  &c,  f.  zci.  prefixed  to  Keid's  Worici.  £din.  1803. 
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EainfuUy  remiaded  of  what  tre  have  been  Ibrced  to  discard.  By  tbis,  too, 
e  has  die  advantage  of  adding,  in  some  measure,  to  his  own  novekiea  the 
weight  and  importance  of  ancient  author!^ ;  since  the  feelings,  associated 
with  the  name  as  formerJT  used,  are  transferred,  secredy  and  iroperceptibty, 
with  the  name  itself.  There  is  scarcely  a  term  in  popular  science,  which 
has  not  gone  through  various  tituasmutations  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  diat  the  phrase  image  in  the  mmdj  which  was  no  metaphor  as 
used  by  the  Peripatetics,  should  have  been  retained,  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
-metaphysical  discussions,  long  after  the  authority  of  Aristotle  had  ceased, 
and  when  one  who  could  maintain,  with  a  square  cap  on  his  head,  ^'  a  thesis 
on  the  universal  a  parti  rei^^^  was  no  longer,  as  Voltaire  says,  ^*  considered 
as  a  prodigy."  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Reid's  publication,  the  image  in  the  mind 
was  as  truly  a  mere  relic  of  an  obsolete  tneory  of  perception,  as  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun  were  relics  of  that  obsolete  astronomy,  in  which  this 
great  luminary  was  supposed  to  make  hb  daily  journey,  round  the  atom 
which  he  enlightened. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  proof  of  tins  assertion,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  originality  and  importance  of  Dr.  Reid's  remarks  on  this  subject,  some 
previous  observations  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  discussions,  which,  as  yet,  have  engaged  our  attention,  you  may, 
perhaps,  have  remarked  that  I  have  made  little,  if  any,  use  of  the  word 
tdeOy — a  word  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  speculations  of  phik)60- 
phers,  with  respect  to  the  phenomena  of  perception,  and  the  intellectual 
phenomena  in  general.  I  have  avoided  it,  partly  on  account  of  its  general 
ambigui^,  but,  more  espeeiaBy,  with  a  view  to  the  question  at  present  he- 
lore  us,  that,  on  examining  it,  you  might  be  as  free  as  possible,  from  any 
prejudice,  arising  from  our  former  applications  of  the  term. 

The  term,  I  concave,  though  convenient  for  its  brief  expres»on  of  a  va- 
riety of  phenomena,  which  might  otherwise  require  a  more  paraphrastic  ex- 
pression, might  yet  be  omitted  altogether,  in  the  metaptiysical  vocabulary, 
without  any  great  inconvenience,— certainly  without  inconvenience,  equal  to 
that  wUch  arises  from  the  ambiguous  use  of  it,  with  diflferent  senses,  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  But,  whatever  amUguity  it  may  have  had,  the  notion  of  it, 
as  an  image  in  the  mind  separate  and  distinct  from  the  mind  itself,  had  cer^ 
tainly  been  given  up,  long  before  Dr.  Reid  bad  published  a  single  remark 
on  the  subject.  In  its  present  general  use,  it  is  applied  to  many  species  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  to  our  particular  sensations  or  perceptions,  simple  or 
complex,  to  the  remembrances  of  these,  either  as  simple  or  complex,  and  to 
the  various  compositions  or  decompositions  of  these,  which  resnit  from  cer- 
tain intellectual  processes  of  the  mind  itself.  The.  presence  of  certain  ravs 
of  light,  fer  example,  at  the  retina,  is  followed  by  a  certain  afiectbn  of  tne 
sensorial  organ,  which  is  immediatefy"  fc^wed  by  a  certain  afiection  of  the 
sentient  mind.  This  particular  afi^tion,  which  is  more  strictiy  and  definitely 
termed  the  sensation  or  perception  of  redness,  is  likewise  sometimes  termed, 
when  we  speak  more  in  reference  to  the  external  light,  which  causes  the 
sensation,  than  to  ourselves,  as  sentient  of  it,  an  idea  of  redness ;  and  when, 
in  some  tram  of  internal  thought,  without  the  renewed  {M^sence  of  the  rays, 
a  cert^  state  of  the  mind  arises,  d^rent,  indeed,  from  the  former,  but 
having  a  considerable  resemblance  to  it,  we  term  this*  state  the  conception  or 
remembrance  of  redness,  or  the  idea  of  redness ;  or,  combining  this  particular 
idea  with  others,  which  have  not  co-existed  with  it  as  a  sensation,  we  form, 
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what  we  term  the  complex  idea,  of  a  red  tree,  or  a  red  mountain,  or  somf 
other  of  those  shadowy  forms,  over  which  Fancy,  in  the  moment  of  creatiiu 
them,  flings,  at  pleasure,  her  changeful  colouring.  An  u/eo,  however,  m  al 
these  applications  of  the  term,  whether  it  be  a  perception,  a  remembrance 
or  one  of  those  complex  or  abstract  varieties  of  conception,  is  still  nothioe 
more  than  the  mind  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  or,  which  is  the  rame  thing, 
the  mmd  existing  in  a  certab  state.  The  idea  is  not  distinct  from  the 
mind,  or  separable  from  it,  in  any  sense,  but  is  truly  the  mind  itself,  which  io 
lis  very  belief  of  external  things,  is  still  recognisbg  one  of  the  many  forms  of 
its  own  existence. 

**  Qualui  Hamadryadum,  quondam,  si  ibrt«  ■oronim 
Una  novofl  peragrans  saltus  et  devia  rura, 
(Atque  iilam  in  viridi  suadet  procumbere  ripa 
FoBtia  para  qniea  et  opaci  fiigoria  nmbra) 
Dum  prona  in  latices  speculi  de  margine  pendet, 
Mirata  est  subitam  venienti  occurrere  Nympham  ; 
Mox  eosdem  quos  ipsa  artnsy  eadem  ora  gerentem 
Una  infene  mdus,  una  snccedere  syWv, 
Aspicit  alludfins,  seseque  agnoscit  in  undis. 
.     Sic  sensu  interno  rerum  simulacra  suarum 
Mens  ciet,  et  proprioe  observat  conscia  yultua.' 


»*• 


In  sensation,  there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  certain  series, — the  presence  of 
the  external  body,  whatever  this  may  be  in  itself,  independently  of  our  per- 
ception,— the  organic  affection,  whatever  it  may  be,  wnich  attends  the  pre- 
sence of  this  body,— and  the  afiection  of  mind  that  is  immediately  subsequeoi 
to  the  organic  afiection.  I  speak  only  of  one  organic  affection;  because, 
with  respect  to  the  mind,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  there  be  one  only, 
or  a  series  of  these,  prior  to  the  new  mental  state  induced.  It  is  enough 
that,  whenever  the  immediate  sensorial  organ  has  begun  to  exist  in  a  certain 
state,  whether  the  change  which  produces  this  state  be  single,  or  sccoik), 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  of  a  succession  of  changes,  the  mind  is  instantly  afiect- 
ed  in  a  certain  manner.     This  new  mental  state  mduced  is  sensation. 

But,  says  Dr.  Reid,  the  iensation  is  accompanied  with  a  penxptwrif  wbich 
is  very  dmerent  from  it ;  and  on  this  difierence  of  sensation  and  perceptioo 
is  founded  the  chief  part  of  his  system.  The  distinction  thus  made  by  bini* 
has  been  commonly,  though  very  falselv  considered  as  original;  the  radid 
difiference  itself,  whether  accurate  or  maccurate,  and  the  minor  distinctioos 
founded  upon  this,  being  laid  down  with  precision  in  some  of  the  commoB 
elementary  works  of  logic,  of  a  much  earlier  period. 

'^  When  I  smell  a  rose,''  he  says,  ^^  there  is  in  this  operation  both  sensation 
and  perception.  The  agreeable  odour  I  feel,  considered  by  itself,  without 
relation  to  any  external  object,  is  merely  a  sensation.  It  affects  the  niiod  in 
a  certain  way ;  and  this  afl^tion  of  the  mind  may  be  conceived,  without  a 
thought  of  the  rose,  or  any  other  object.  This  sensation  can  be  nothing  el^ 
than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt ;  and  when  it  is 
not  feh,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difi^renoe  between  the  sensatkxi  and  the 
feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that 
we  before  observed,  that,  in  sensation,  there  is  no  object  distinct  from  that 
act  of  the  mmd  by  which  it  is  felt ;  and  this  holds  true  with  regard  to  all 
sensations. 

*  Gra/,  de  Princip.  Cogit.  Lib.  1.  v.  143—153. 
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'*  Let  us  next  attend  to  the  perception  which  we  have  in  smelfing  a  rose. 
Perception  has  always  an  external  object ;  and  the  object  of  my  perception, 
in  this  case,  is  that  quali^  in  the  rose  which  I  discern  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
Observing  that  the  agreeable  sensation  is  raised  when  the  rose  is  near,  and 
ceases  when  it  is  removed,  I  am  led,  by  my  nature,  to  conclude  some  quality 
to  be  in  the  rose,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  sensation.  This  quality  m  the 
rose  is  the  object  perceived ;  and  that  act  of  my  mind,  by  which  I  have  the 
convictioa  and  belief  of  this  quality,  is  what  in  this  case  I  call  perception."* 
That  the  reference  to  an  external  object  is,  in  this  case,  something  more 
than  the  mere  sensation  itself,  is  very  evident ;  the  only  question  is,  whether 
it  be  necessary  to  ascribe  the  reference  to  a  peculiar  power  termed  percep- 
tion, or  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  result  oi  a  common  and  more  general 
principle  of  the  mind. 

When  I  smell  a  rose,  that  is  to  say,  when  certain  odorous  particles  act  on 
my  organ  of  smell,  a  certain  state  of  mind  is  produced,  which  constitutes  the 
sensation  of  that  particular  fragrance ;  and  this  is  all  which  can  jusdy  be 
ascribed  to  the  mind  as  simply  ientient.     But  the  mind  is  not  sensitive 
merely,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  for  there  are  manv  states  of  it,  which 
do  not  depend  €»i  the  immediate  presence  of  external  objects.     Those  feel- 
ings, of  any  kind,  which  have  before  existed,  together,  or  in  trains  of  succes- 
sion, arise  afterwards,  as  it  were  spontaneously,  in  consequence  merely  of 
the  existence  of  some  other  part  of  the  train.    When  the  fragrance  of  a 
rose,  therefore,  has  been  frequently  accompanied  with  the  sensations  of  visioo, 
that  arise,  when  a  rose  is  before  us,  with  the  muscular  and  tactual  sensations, 
that  arise  on  handling  it,  the  mere  fragrance,  of  itself,  will  afterwards  suggest 
these  sensations,  and  this  suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  the  case  of  smeUTin- 
stanced  by  Dr.  Reid,  is  termed  the  perception,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  sensation.    We  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  unseen  external  rose,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  we  ascribe  smoke  and  ashes  to  previous  com- 
bustion ;  OT,  from  a  portrait,  or  a  pictured  landscape,  infer  the  existence  of 
some  artist  w^o  painted  it.    Yet  in  inferring  the  artist  from  the  picture,  it  is 
surely  not  to  any  mere  power  of  sense,  that  we  ascribe  the  inference,  and  as 
little  should  we  trace  to  any  such  simple  power,  what  is  in  this  instance 
termed  perception.    The  perception  is  a  suggestion  of  memory,  combined 
with  the  simple  sensation.    There  are  not,  in  ascribing  the  smell  to  odorous 
particles  of  a  rose,  as  its  cause,  sensation,  perception,  and  association  or 
suggestion,  as  three  powers  or  general  principles  of  the  mind.     But  there 
are  sensation  and  the  associate  suggestion  ;  and,  when  these  co-exist,  per^ 
ception  co-exists,  because  perception  is  the  name  which  we  give  to  the  union 
of  the  former  two.    There  is,  indeed,  the  belief  of  some  cause  of  the  sen- 
sation, as  there  is  a  belief  of  some  cause  of  every  feeliog  of  the  mind,  mter- 
nal  as  well  as  external ;  but  the  cause,  in  the  case  of  smell,  is  supposed  to 
be  external,  and  corporeal,  merely  because  the  presence  of  an  external  rose 
has  been  previously  learned  from  another  source,  and  is  suggested  when  the 
sensation  of  fragrance  recurs,  in  intimate  association. 

In  the  case  of  tatie,  to  proceed  to  our  other  senses — ^the  perception,  as  it 
is  termed  by  Dr.  Reid,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind— a  mere  reference  of 
association.  We  have  previously  learned,  from  other  sources,  to  believe  m 
things  without,  and  these,  as  sapid  bodies  acting  on  our  tongue,  are  suggested 
by  tbe  mere  sensation,  which,  but  for  the  means  of  this  suggestion,  would 

•  On  the  Intellectual  Powen,  Z&my  II.  c.  16. 
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have  been  a  sensation  alone,  of  which  the  cause  would  have  been  as  fittle 
conceived  to  be  corporeal  as  the  causes  of  any  of  the  internal  afiections  o^ 
the  mind.  The  melody  of  a  flute,  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  bear- 
ing— ^the  redness  of  a  rose,  if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  vision,  would 
as  little,  as  the  sensation  of  smell  when  considered  as  a  tran^ent  state  of  the 
mind,  have  involved,  or  given  occasion  to,  the  notion  of  corporeal  substance. 
We  refer  the  melody  to  the  external  flute,  and  redness  to  the  external  rose, 
because  we  have  previously  acquired  the  notions  of  extension  and  resisftance 
«— of  a  flute  and  of  a  rose  as  external  substances — and  this  reference  of  mere 
suggestion  is  all,  which,  in  these  cases,  distinguishes  the  perception  from  the 
sensation.  Without  the  suggestions  of  memory,  in  short,  we  could  not  in 
these  cases  have  had,  in  Dr.  Reid's  sense  of  the  term,  any  perceptions  what- 
ever, to  distinguish  the  causes  of  our  sensations  as  external,  more  than  the 
causes  of  any  of  our  other  feelings.  The  great  source  of  perception,  then, 
in  the  sense,  in  which  he  understands  the  term,  is  that  by  which  we  primarihr 
form  the  complex  notion  of  extension  and  resistance — ^that  which  has  parti, 
and  that  which  resists  our  attempt  to  gra^  it-r— since  all  the  other  perceptions, 
of  which  he  speaks,  in  contradistinction  from  mere  sensations,  are  only  these 
complex  notions,  suggested  by  the  particular  sensations,  and  combined  with 
them,  in  consequence  of  former  association,  and  the  general  reference  to  i 
cause  of  some  sort,  which  may  be  supposed  to  attend  our  feelings  of  every 
kind,  internal  as  well  as  external,  when  considered  as  changes  or  new  phe- 
nomena. It  is  not,  however,  from  any  peculiar  power,  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  perception,  that  this  complex  notion  of  extended  resistance 
appears  to  me  to  arise,  but  from  the  union  of  our  notion  of  extensiauj  ac- 
quired by  the  mere  remembrance  of  various  progressive  series  of  feelings, 
with  the  notion  of  resistance^  when  an  accustomed  series  of  muscular  feelings 
without  any  change  of  circumstances,  in  the  mind  itself,  is  interrupted  by  thai 
peculiar  and  very  different  muscular  feeling  which  arises  from  impeded 
effort.  Perception,  in  short,  in  all  our  senses,  is  nothing  more  than  the  asso- 
ciation of  this  complex  notion  with  our  other  sensations— the  notion  of  some- 
thing extended  and  resisting,  suggested  by  these  sensations,  when  the  sensa^ 
tions  themselves  have  previously  arisen  ;  and  suggested  in  the  same  manner, 
and  on  the  same  principle,  as  any  other  associate  feeling  suggests  any  other 
associate  feeling. 

It  is  very  evident  that  perception,  in  Dr.  Reid's  sense,  is  not  the  mere  re- 
ference to  a  cause  of  some  sort,  for  it  would  then  be  as  comprehensive  as 
all  the  feelings  or  changes  of  the  mind,— our  hope,  fear,  anger,  pity, — ^which 
we  ascribe  to  some  cause  or  antecedent,  as  much  as  our  tastes  and  smefls  ; 
it  is  the  reference  of  certain  feelings  to  a  corporeal  cause,  that  is  to  saj,  to  a 
cause  extended  and  resisting.  If,  for  example,  without  any  previous  biow- 
ledge  of  external  things,  on  the  first  sensation  of  fragrance,  or  sweetness,  or 
sound,  or  colour,  we  could  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  believing  that  there 
was  some  cause  of  this  new  state  of  our  being,  this  would  not  be  percepitony 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  that  term ;  and  yet  but  for  our  organ  of  touch, 
or  at  least  but  for  feelings  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  mat  organ,  iti 
would  be  muiifestly  impossible  for  us  to  make  more  than  this  vague  and  ge^ 
neral  inferehce.  mien  a  rose  is  present,  we  find,  and  have  uniforml}r  found, 
that  a  certain  sensation  of  fragrance  arises,  which  ceases  when  die  rose  is  re- 
moved* The  influence  of  association,  therefore,  operates  m  this,  as  in  every 
other  case  of  ordinary  co-existence.    We  do  not  merely  suppose  that  the 
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sensation  has  some  cause,  as  we  believe  that  our  joys  and  sorrows  have  a 
cause,  but  we  ascribe  the  fragrance  to  the  external  substance,  the  presence 
of  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  essential  to  the  production  of  it.  Perception 
in  every  case,  as  I  have  said,  in  which  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prior 
sensation,  is  a  reference  of  this  prior  sensation  to  a  material  cause ;— and 
this  complex  notion  of  a  material  cause, — that  is  to  say,  of  something  ex- 
tended and  resisting, — mere  smell,  mere  taste,  mere  hearing,  mere  vision, 
never  could  have  afforded.  I  have  already  explained  how  this  notion  of 
matter,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  produced,  or  may  be  imagined  to  be  pro- 
duced. A  train  of  muscular  feelings  has  been  frequently  repeated,  so  that 
the  series  has  become  familiar  to  the  infant,  constituting  in  its  remembrance 
the  notion  of  a  certain  progressive  length. — When  all  the  known  antecedent 
circumstances  have  been  the  same,  the  well-known  series  is  suddenly  broken, 
so  as  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  infant  the  notion  of  a  cause  which  is  not  in 
itself; — this  cause,  which  is  something  foreign  to  itself,  is  that  which  excites 
the  particular  muscular  feeling  of  resistance, — and  it  is  combined  with  the 
notion  of  a  certab  length,  because  it  uniformly  supplies  the  place  of  what 
has  been  felt  as  a  certain  length,  so  as  at  last,  by  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon laws  of  association,  to  become  truly  representative  of  it,  or  rather  to  in- 
volve it  in  one  complex  feeling,  in  the  same  manner  as  colour,  in  vision,  seems 
to  involve  whole  miles  of  distance.  Such  is  all  that  seems  to  me  to  consti- 
tute what  Dr.  Reid  would  term  perception,  even  with  respect  to  the  feelings 
commonly  termed  tactual ; — and  in  all  the  other  classes  of  sensations  it  is 
obviously  nothing  more  than  the  suggestion  of  these  associaite  feelings,  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  feelings,  in  our  trains  of  thought  and  emotions,  are 
suggested  by  those  conceptions  or  other  feelings  which  have  frequently  ac- 
companied them. — ^It  is  sufficient  to  think  of  a  mind,  possessing  all  the  other 
susceptibilities  of  sensation,  but  those  which  give  us  the  perceptions  com- 
monly ascribed  to  touch,  to  be  sensible  how  truly  what  we  term  perception 
m  the  other  senses,  is  the  mere  suggestion  of  these.  If  we  were  capable 
only  of  smeUiog, — or  had  no  other  sensations  than  those  of  mere  taste,  mere 
sound,  mere  colour, — what .  perception  could  we  have  had  of  a  material 
cause  of  these  sensations  ? — ^and  if  it  be  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  object 
of  another  sense  that  we  owe  what  is  termed  perception  in  all  these  sensa- 
tions,— ^in  what  circumstance  does  the  reference  of  these  to  a  resisting  and 
extended  substance,  differ  from  any  other  of  the  common  references  which 
the  principle  of  association  enables  us  to  make  ? 

"  Sensation,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  '*  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be. 
Its  very  essence  consists  in  being  felt;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not* 
There  is  no  difierence  between  the  sensation  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are 
one  and  the  same  thing."^  But  this  is  surely  equally  true,  of  what  he  terms 
perception^  which  as  a  state  of  mind,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  according 
to  his  own  account  of  it,  as  different  from  the  object  perceived,  as  the  sensa- 
tion is.  We  may  say  of  the  mental  state  of  perception  too,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, as  indeed  we  must  say  of  all  our  states  ot  mind,  whatever  they  may 
be,  that  it  can  be  nothing  else  than  it  is  felt  to  be.  Its  very  essence  consists 
m  bemg  felt ;  and  when  it  is  not  felt,  it  is  not.  There  is  no  difierence  be* 
tween  the  perception  and  the  feeling  of  it ;  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  sensation,  indeed,  which  is  mental,  is  different  from  the  object  exciting 

*  See  page  270. 
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it,  which  we  term  material;  but  so  also  is  the  state  of  mind  which  consti- 
tutes perception ;  for  Dr.  Reid  was  surely  too  zealous  an  opponent  of  the 
sjristems,  which  ascribe  every  thing  to  mind  alone,  or  to  matter  alone,  to  con* 
ader  the  perception  itself  as  the  object  perceived.    That  in  sensation,  as 
contradistinguished  from  perception,  there  is  no  reference  made  to  an  exter- 
nal object,  is  true ;  because,  wh^i  the  reference  is  made,  we  then  use  the 
new  term  of  perception ;  but  that  in  sensation  there  is  no  object  distinct  from 
that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  felt ;  no  object  independent  of  the  mental 
feeh'ng,  is  surely  a  very  strange  opinion  of  this  philosopher;  since  what  he 
terms  perceptioo,  is  nothing  but  the  reference  of  this  very  sensation  to  its  ex- 
ternal object.     The  sensation  itself  he  certainly  supposes  to  depend  on  the 
presence  of  an  external  object,  which  is  all  that  can  be  understood,  in  the 
case  of  perception,  when  we  speak  of  its  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those 
external  causes,  to  which  we  refer  our  sensations;  for  the  material  object 
itself^  he  surely  could  not  consider  as  forming  a  part  of  the  perception  which 
IS  a  state  of  the  mind  alone.    To  be  the  object  of  perception,  is  nothing 
more  than  to  be  the  foreign  cause  or  occasion,  on  which  this  state  of  the 
mind  directly  or  indirectly  arises ;  and  an  object,  in  this  only  inteUigible 
sense,  as  an  occasion,  or  cause  of  a  certain  subsequent  efiect,  must,  on  his 
own  principles,  be  equally  allowed  to  sensation.  Though  he  does  not  inform 
us  what  he  means  by  the  term  object,  as  peculiarly  applied  to  perception — 
(and  indeed,  if  he  had  explamed  it,  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  great  part  of 
his  system,  which  is  founded  on  the  confusion  of  this  single  word,  as  some- 
thing different  from  a  mere  external  cause  of  an  internal  feeling,  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,) — ^he  yet  tells  us,  very  ex{dicidy,  that  to  be  the  object 
of  perception,  is  something  more  than  to  be  the  external  occasion,  aa  which 
that  state  of  the  mind  arises  which  he  terms  perception ;  for,  in  arguing 
against  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher,  who  contends  for  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain images  or  traces  in  die  brain,  and  yet  says,  "  that  we  are  not  to  conceive 
the  images  or  traces  in  the  brain  to  be  perceived,  as  if  there  were  eyes  in 
the  brain ;  these  traces  are  only  occasions,  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  ideas  are  excited  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary,  that  there  should  be  an  exact  resemblance  between  the  traces 
and  the  things  represented  by  them,  any  nK)re  than  diat  words  or  signs  should 
be  exactly  like  the  things  signified  by  them  :''* — He  adds,  "  These  two  opi- 
nions, I  think,  cannot  be  reconciled.     For  if  the  images  or  traces  in  the 
brain  are  perceived,  they  must  be  the  objects  of  perception,  and  not  the  oc- 
casions of  it  only.     On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  only  the  occasions  of  our 
perceivine,  they  are  not  perceived  at  all."f — ^Did  Dr.  Reid,  then,  suppose 
that  the  feeling,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  constitutes  perception  as  a  state 
of  the  mind,  or,  in  short,  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception,  is  not 
strictly  and  exclusively  mental,  as  much  as  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  in 
remembrance,  or  in  love,  or  bate :  or  did  he  wish  us  to  believe  that  matter 
itself,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is,  or  can  be,  a  part  of  the  phenomena  or  states  of 
the  mind  ; — a  part  therefore  of  that  mental  state  or  feeling  which  we  terra  a 
perception  f  Our  sensations,  like  our  remembrances  or  emotions,  we  refer  to 
some  cause  or  antecedent.     The  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  we  con- 
aider  the  feeling  as  having  for  its  cause  some  previous  feeling  or  state  of  tlie 
mind  itself ;  in  the  other  case  we  consider  it  as  having  for  its  cause  sorae- 

*  On  the  Intellectual  Powen,  iKseay  11.  c.  a  t  Ihld. 
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thing  whi^  is  external  to  ourselves,  aod  independent  of  cm  transient  feel* 
ings, — something  which,  in  consequence  of  former  feelings  soggeated  at  the 
momenty  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as  extended  and  resisting.-** 
But  still  what  we  thus  regard  as  extended  and  resisting,  is  known  to  us  only 
by  the  feelings  which  it  occasions  in  our  mind.  What  matter,  in  its  relation 
to  the  percipient  mind,  can  be,  but  the  cause  or  occasion,  direct  or  indirect, 
of  tb^  class  of  feelings  which  I  term  sensations  or  perceptions,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive. 

The  percipient  mind,  in  no  one  of  its  afiections,  can  be  said  to  be  the  mass 
of  matter  which  it  perceives,  unless  the  separate  existence,  either  of  matter  or 
of  mind,  be  abandoned  by  us,  the  existence  of  either  of  which,  Dr.  Reid  would 
have  been  the  last  of  philosophers  to  yield.  He  acknowledges  that  our  per* 
ceptions  are  consequent  on  the  presence  of  external  bodies,  not  from  any 
necessary  connexion  subsisting  between  them,  but  merely  from  the  arrange-^ 
ment  which  the  Deity  in  his  wisdom,  has  chosen  to  make  of  their  mutual 
phenomena;  which  is  surely  to  say,  that  the  Deity  has  rendered  the  preseaee 
of  the  external  object  the  occasion  of  that  aiTection  of  the  mind,  which  is 
termed  perception ;  or,  if  it  be  not  to  sav  this,  it  is  to  say  nothing.  What* 
ever  state  of  mind  perception  may  be ;  whether  a  primary  result  of  a  peeuSar 
power,  or  a  mere  secondary  reference  of  association  that  follows  the  partieu* 
lar  sensation,  of  which  the  reference  is  made,  it  is  itself,  in  either  view  of  it, 
but  a  state  of  the  mind ;  and  to  be  the  external  occasion  or  antecedent  of 
this  state  of  mind,  since  it  is  to  produce,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  which  con- 
stitutes p^ception,  is  surely,  therefore,  to  be  perceived,  or  there  must  be 
something  in  the  mere  vrord  perceived^  different  from  the  physical  reality 
which  it  expresses. 

The  confusion  of  Dr.  Reid's  notions  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  cause  which  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  general  confusion  that 
prevails  in  intellectual  science ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  principally  with  the  view 
of  exhibiting  this  confusion,  and  its  source,  to  you  stronglyj  that  I  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  a  criticism,  which,  to  those  among  you  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  extensive  and  important  applications  that  have  been  made  of  this  doc- 
trine, may,  perhaps,  have  appeared  of  very  little  mterest.  Dr.  Reid,  it  is 
evident,  was  not  sufficiently  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind, — its  perceptions,  as  well  as  its  remembrances,  judgments,  passions,  and 
all  its  other  affections,  whatever  these  may  be,-^n  the  light  in  which  I  have 
represented  them  to  you,  merely  as  the  mind  afiected,  in  a  certab  manner, 
according  to  certain  regular  laws  of  succession,  but  as  something  more  mys- 
terious than  the  subject  of  this  sequence  of  feelings ;  for,  but  for  this  notion 
of  something  more  mysterious,  the  object  of  perception,  and  the  external 
occasion  of  that  state  of  mind  which  we  term  perception,  must  have  conveyed 
precisely  the  same  notion.  To  have  a  clear  view  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  as  mere  affections  or  states  of  it,  existing  successively,  and  in  a  certain 
series,  which  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  predict,  in  ccxise^uence  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past,  is,  I  conceive,  to  have  made  the  most  important  acquisition 
which  the  intellectual  inquirer  can  make.  To  say,  merely,  that  it  is  to  have 
learned  to  disUnguish  that  which  may  be  known,  from  that  which  never  can 
be  known,  and  which  it  therefore  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  labour  to  attempt 
to  discover, — ^would  be  to  say  far  too  litde.  It  is  to  see  the  mind,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  it  is  in  nature,  divested  of  every  thing  foreign,  pasang  instandy 
from  thought  to  thought,  from  sensation  to  sensation,  in  ahnost  endless  varieQr 
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of  states,  and  dlftriog  as  completely  from  that  cumbrous  representation  of  it, 
which  philosophers  are  fond  of  representing  to  us,  as  the  planets  revolving 
freely  in  the  immense  space  of  our  solar  system,  differ  from  those  mimic 
orbs,  which,  without  any  principle  of  motion  in  themselves,  are,  as  it  weret 
dragged  along  m  the  complex  mechanism  of  our  orreries. 

In  objecting,  however,  to  Dr.  Reid's  notion  of  perception,  I  am  far  froml 
wishing  to  erase  the  word  from  our  metaphysical  vocabulary.  On  the  caa*' 
trary,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  convenient  one,  if  the  meaning  attached  to  it ' 
be  sufficiendy  explained,  by  an  analysis  of  the  complex  state  of  mind,  which 
it  denotes,  and  the  use  of  it  confined  rigidly  to  cases  in  which  it  has  this 
meaning.  Sensation  may  exist,  without  any  reference  to  an  external  cause, 
m  the  same  manner  as  we  may  look  at  a  picture,  without  thinking  of  the 
painter ;  or  read  a  poem,  vrithout  thinking  of  the  poet, — or  it  may  exist  teiih 
reference  to  an  external  cause ;  and  it  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  ccmfine 
the  term  iensatian  to  the  former  of  these  cases,  and  perception  to  the  latter. 
But,  then,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  perception  is  nothing  but  the  sug- 
gestion of  ideas  associated  with  the  simple  temation,  as  it  originally  took 
place,— or  is  only  another  name  for  the  original  simple  sensation  itself,  in  the 
cases,  if  any  such  there  be,  in  which  sensation  involves  immediately  in  itself, 
the  belief  of  some  existence  external  to  the  sentient  mind,— -or  b  only  a  mere 
inference,  like  all  our  other  inferences,  if  it  arise,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  you,  how  the  notions  of  extension  and  resistance 
in  an  external  cause  of  our  feelings,  might  arise,  and  be  afterwards  suggested 
in  association  with  other  feelings  diat  had  frequently  accompanied  it. 

To  give  a  brief  summary,  however,  of  the  argument  which  I  have  urged  ; 
—in  that  state  of  acquired  knowledge,  long  after  the  first  elementary  feelings 
of  infancy,  in  which  modified  state  alone,  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  can 
become  to  us  objects  of  reflective  analysis,  certain  feelings  are  referred  by  us 
to  an  external  material  cause.  The  feelings  themselves,  as  primarily  excited, 
are  termed  sensatiotis^  and  when  followed  by  the  reference  to  an  external 
cause,  receive  the  name  of  perceptions^  which  marks  nothing  more  in  addition 
to  the  primary  sensations,  than  tnis  very  reference.  But  what  is  the  refer- 
ence itself,  in  consequence  of  which  the  new  name  is  given !  It  is  the 
suggestion  of  some  extended  resisting  object,  the  presence  of  which  had 
before  been  found  to  be  attended  with  that  particular  sensation,  which  is  now 
again  referred  to  it.  If  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  smell ;  no  sense 
but  that  of  taste ;  no  sense  but  that  of  sound ;  no  sense  but  that  of  saght ;  we 
could  not  have  known  the  existence  of  extended  resisting  substances,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  have  referred  the  pleasant  or  pamful  sensations  of  those 
classes  to  such  external  causes,  more  than  we  refer  direcdy  to  an  external 
cause,  any  painful  or  pleasine  emotion,  or  other  internal  afiection  of  the 
mmd.  In  all  but  or^e  class  of  our  sensations,  then,  it  is  evident  that  what 
Dr.  Reid  calls  perception^  as  the  operation  of  a  peculiar  mental  faculty,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  suggestion  of  memory  or  association,  which  differs  in  no 
respect  from  other  suggestions,  arising  from  other  co-existences  or  succes- 
sions of  feelings  equally  uniform  or  frequent.  It  is  only  in  a  single  class  of 
sensations,  therefore,— that  which  Dr.  Reid  ascribes  to  touch, — that  percep- 
tion, which  he  regards  as  a  peculiar  faculty,  extending  to  all  our  sensations, 
can  be  said  to  have  any  primary'oneration,  even  though  we  should  agree 
with  him  in  supposing,  that  our  belief^  of  extended  resistance  is  not  reducible 
by  analysis,  to  any  more  general  jHrinciples.    If,  however,  my  analjrsid  of  the 
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complex  notion  of  matter  be  just,  perception,  in  its  relation  to  our  original 
sensations  of  touch,  as  naucb  as  in  relation  to  the  immediate  feelings  which 
we  derive  from  smell,  taste,  sight,  and  bearing,  is  only  one  of  the  many  ope- 
rations of  the  su^esting  or  associating  principle.  But,  even  on  his  own  prin* 
ciples,  I  repeat,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  smgle  class  of  feeling,  which  he 
considers  as  tactual,  and  is  not  an  original  principle,  co-extensive  with  all  the 
original  varieties  of  sensation.  Even  in  the  single  class,  to  which  it  is  thus, 
on  his  own  principles,  to  be  confined,  it  is  not  so  much  what  he  would  term 
a  faculty,  as  an  intuitive  belief,  by  which  we  are  led  irresistibly,  on  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  sensations,  to  ascribe  these  to  causes  that  are  external  and 
corporeal ;  or,  if  we  give  the  name  of  faculty  to  this  peculiar  form  of  intui- 
tion, we  should  give  it  equally  to  all  our  intuitions,  and  rank  among  our 
faculties,  the  belief  of  the  continued  order  of  Nature,  or  the  belief  of  our 
own  identity,  as  much  as  our  belief  of  external  things,  if  our  senses  them- 
selves are  unable  to  give  us  any  information  of  tliem. 


LECTURE  XXVIII. 


ON  DR.  REID'S  SUPPOSED  PROOF  OF  A  MATERIAL  WORLD— ON  VISION— 
AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FEEUN68  ASCRIBED  TO  IT. 

In  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  gentlemen,  we  were  engaged  in  considering 
the  grounds  of  Dr.  Reid's  claim  to  the  honour  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  as  images^  or  things,  in  the  mind,  distinct 
from  the  mind  itself, — a  claim  which,  though  made  by  one  who  has  many 
other  indubitable  titles  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  we  found,  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  to  be  inadmissible. 

It  appeared,  on  an  examination  of  the  original  works  of  the  eminent  phi- 
losophers who  preceded  him  for  more  than  a  century,  and  even  of  the  com- 
mon elementary  treatises  of  the  schools,  that,  though  after  the  Peripatetic 
hypothesis  of  species  had  been  universally  or  generally  abandoned,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  hypothesis  continued  to  subsist  metaphorically, — ^as  it  continues 
with  equal  force  at  this  moment, — ^it  was  only  metaphorically  that  it  did  thus 
continue ;  and  that  when  Dr.  Reid,  therefore,  conceived, — ^in  proving  ideas 
not  to  be  self-existing  things,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  percipient  mind 
itself, — that  be  was  confuting  what  every  body  believed,  he  merely  assumed 
as  real  what  was  intended  as  metaphorical^  and  overthrew  opinions  which 
the  authors,  to  whom  he  ascribes  them,  would  themselves  have  been  equally 
eager  to  overthrow.  But  there  is  yet  another  point,  connected  with  the  the- 
ory of  perception,  on  which  he  is  believed  to  have  made  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  metaphyseal  knowledge.  I  allude  to  his  supposed  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  material  world.  In  this,  too,  we  shall  find,  that  he  has  truly 
added  nothing  to  our  former  knowledge ;  that  he  has  left  us,  in  short,  our 
belief  as  originally  felt  by  iis,  but  has  not  supplied  us  with  the  slightest  evi- 
dence in  additioQ  to  the  fi>rce  of  that  original  belief  itself,  nor  given  any  ad- 
ditional strength  to  that  very  belief,  which  before  was  confessedly  irresistible 
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The  confutation  of  the  scepticism  on  this  subject,  it  is  erident,  may  be 
attempted  in  two  ways, — by  showing  the  arguments  urged  by  the  sceptic  to 
be  logiccdly  false  ;  or  by  opposing  to  them  the  belief  itself,  as  of  evidence 
either  directly  intuitive,  or  the  result,  at  least,  of  other  intuitions,  and  early 
and  universal  associations  and  inferences,  so  irresistible  after  the  first  acqui- 
sitions of  infancy,  as  to  have  then  all  the  force  of  intuition  itself.  As  long  as 
Dr.  Reid  confines  himself  to  the  latter  of  these  pleas,  he  proceeds  on  safe 
ground ;  but  his  footing  is  not  so  firm  when  he  assails  the  mere  logic  of  the 
sceptic, — for  the  sceptical  argument,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of 
no  reply.  It  is  in  vam  for  him  to  say,  that  the  scepticism  proceeding,  as  be 
thinks,  on  the  belief  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  as  the  direct  objects  of  perceptioiv. 
must  fall  with  these  ideas ;  for,  tliough  the  scepticism  may  be  consistent  wiih 
the  belief  of  ideas  as  separate  existences  in  the  mind,  it  does  not  depend,  id 
the  slightest  degree,  on  their  existence  or  non-existence.  We  have  only  to 
change  the  term  ideas  into  the  synonymous  phrase  affections  or  states  of  the 
mind^  and  the  scepticism,  if  not  stronger,  is  at  least  m  strength  exactly  whai 
it  was  before.  In  the  one  case  the  sceptic  will  say,  that  we  are  sensible  of 
ideas  only,  not  of  external  objects,  which  may  have  no  resemblance  to  our 
ideas ;  in  the  odier  case,  that  perception  is  but  a  state  of  the  mind  as  much 
as  any  of  our  other  feelings,  and  that  we  are  conscious  only  of  this,  and  other 
states  or  affections  of  our  mind,  which  have  variously  succeeded  each  other, 
and  not  of  external  objects,  which  themselves  can  be  no  parts  of  that  train  of 
mental  consciousness.  Whatever  weight  there  may  be  in  the  former  of  these 
sceptical  theories,  exists,  I  may  say,  even  with  greater  force,  because  widi 
greater  simplicity,  in  the  second ;  and  the  task,  therefore,  of  proving  by 
logic, — ^if  logical  proof  were  requisite  for  our  belief, — the  existence  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  would  remain  as  laborious  as  before,  after  the  fullest  confutation 
of  the  system,  which  might  suppose  perception  to  be  carried  on  by  the  me- 
dium of  little  images  of  bodies  in  the  mind. 

So  far,  indeed,  would  the  confutation  of  thb  hypothesis  as  to  perception, — 
even  if  Dr.  Reid  had  truly  overthrown  it, — ^be  irom  lessening  the  force  of 
the  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  matter,  that,  of  two  sceptics,  one  believ- 
ing every  thing  with  respect  to  ideas  which  Dr.  Reid  supposed  himself  to 
have  confuted,  and  the  other  believing  ideas  to  be  mere  states  of  his  mind, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  former  would  be  the  more  easy  to  be  over- 
come, since  his  belief  would  ah*eady  involve  the  existence  oi  something 
separate  from  the  mind ;  while  the  other  might  maintain,  that  all  of  which  he 
was  conscious,  was  the  mere  series  of  affections  of  his  own  mind,  and  that 
beyond  this  consciousness  he  could  know  nothing. 

Against  the  argument  of  one,  who  founds  his  vety  argument  on  his  con- 
sciousness merely,  and  professes  to  have  no  knowledge  either  of  little  images, 
or  of  any  thing  else  beyond  his  consciousness,  it  WQuld  be  as  idle  to  urge, 
that  ideas  are  not  litde  images  in  the  mind,  as  it  would  have  been  for  a  Car- 
tesian to  attempt  to  confute  the  Newtonian  system  of  attraction,  by  a  denial 
of  the  Ptolemaic  spheres. 

All  that  remains,  then,  to  supply  the  place  of  logical  demonstration,  which 
would  be  needless  where  the  belief  is  as  strong  as  that  of  demonstration  itself, 
is  the  paramount  force  of  this  universal  and  irresistible  belief;  and  there  is 
i)o  fear  that  this  can  be  weakened  by  any  argument,  or  be  less  felt  by  him 
who  denies  it,  than  by  him  who  asserts  it.  We  are  conscious,  indeed,  only 
of  the  feelings  that  are  the  momentary  states  of  our  own  mind  ;  but  some  <i' 
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these  it  k  absolutely  ioipossible  for  us  not  to  ascribe  to  causes  that  are  exter- 
nal, and  independent  ot  us;  and  the  belief  of  a  system  of  external  things,  is 
one  of  these  very  states  of  the  mind,  which  itself  forms,  and  will  ever  form  a 
part  of  the  train  of  our  consciousness.  This  Mr.  Hume  himself,  the  great 
sceptic  whom  Dr.  Reid  opposes,  admits  as  readily  as  Dr.  Reid  himself : — 
"  A  Copernican  or  Ptolemaic,  who  support's  each  his  different  system  of 
astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a  conviction,  which  will  remain  constant 
and  durable,  with  his  audience.  A  SuAc  or  Epicurean  displays  principles, 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  effect  on  conduct  and 
behaviour.  But  a  Pyrrhonian  cannot  expect  that  his  philosophy  will  have 
any  constant  influence  on  the  mind :  or,  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would  be 
beneficial  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  acknowledge,  if  he  will  ac- 
knowledge any  thing,  that  all  human  life  must  perish,  were  his  principles 
universally  and  steadily  to  prevail.  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  immedi- 
ately cease  ;  and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the  necessities  of  nature, 
unsatisfied,  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an 
event  is  very  little  to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  principle ; 
and,  though  a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself,  or  others,  into  a  momentary 
amazement  and  confusion  by  his  profound  reasonings,  the  first  and  most 
trivial  event  in  life  will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him 
the  same,  in  every  point  of  action  and  speculation,  with  the  philosophers  of 
every  other  sect,  or  with  those  who  never  concerned  themselves  in  any  phi- 
losophical researches.  When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first 
to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself."*  In  what  respect  does  this  differ  from 
the  language  of  Dr.  Keid  himself,  when  he  says,  that  "  the  belief  of  a  mate- 
rial world  is  older,  and  of  more  authority,  than  any  principles  of  philosophy. 
It  declines  the  tribunal  of  reason,  and  laughs  at  all  the  artillery  of  the  logi- 
cian ."-j-  Surely,  if  it  decline  the  tribunal  of  reason,  it  is  not  by  reasoning 
tliat  it  is  to  be  supported, — even  though  the  reasoner  should  have  the  great 
talents  which  Dr.  Reid  unquestionably  possessed. 

The  sceptic,  and  the  orthodox  philosopher  of  Dr.  Reid's  school,  thus 
come  precisely  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  creed  of  each,  on  this  point, 
is  composed  of  two  propositions,  and  of  the  same  two  propositions;  the  first 
of  which  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of  things,  such  as  we  understand 
when  we  speak  of  an  external  world,  cannot  be  proved  by  argument ;  and 
the  second,  that  the  belief  of  it  is  of  a  force,  which  is  paramount  to  tliat  of 
argument,  and  absolutely  irresistible.  The  difference,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that,  in  asserting  the  same  two  propositions,  the  sceptic  pronounces 
the  first  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  the  second  in  a  whisper, — while  his 
supposed  antagonist  passes  rapidly  over  the  first,  and  dwells  on  the  second, 
with  a  tone  of  confidence.  The  negation  in  the  one  case,  and  the  affirma- 
tion in  the  other  case,  are,  however,  precisely  the  same  in  both.  To  him,  in- 
deed, who  considers  the  tone  only,  and  not  the  meanings  there  may  seem  to  be 
a  real  strife  of  sentiment ;  but,  if  we  neglect  the  tone,  which  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  attend  to  the  meaning  only  of  what  is  aflirmed  and  denied  by 
both,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  discover  even  the  slightest  discrepancy.  There 
is  no  argument  of  mere  reasoning  that  can  prove  the  existence  of  an  external 
world ;  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 

*  Eflsays — ^Inquiry  coDoerning  Haman  UnderstaDding,  Sect.  zii.  Part  2. 
t  Inqaiiy  into  the  Human  Mind,  'ke,  CJiap.  v.  Sect.  7. 
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external  world.  We  may  call  these  two  propositioiis,  then,  a  summaiy  of 
the  doctrine  of  Reid,  or  of  the  doctrine  of  Hume,  aa  we  please ;  for  it  is 
truly  the  common  and  equal  doctrine  of  the  two. 

Though  we  have  thus  seen  reason  to  deny  to  Dr.  Reid  the  merit  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him,  on  the  points  which  we  have  been  considering,  rda- 
tive  to  the  theory  of  perception,  I  trust  you  will  not  on  that  account,  be  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  which  he  truly  possessed.  He  knows  little,  indeed,  of 
the  human  mind,  who  does  not  know,  how  compatible  many  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions are  with  the  brightest  and  most  active  energies  of  inteDect.  Od 
this  "  Isthmus  of  a  middle  State,"  of  which  Pope  speaks,  man,  though  doi 
'^  reasoning  but  to  err,"  is  yet  subject  to  occasional  error,  even  in  his  proud- 
est reasonings.  With  all  his  wisdom,  he  is  still  but  "  darkly  wise ;"  and  witli 
all  the  grandeur  of  his  being,  but  "  rudely  great." 

■ 

VISION. 

Our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  sensations  of  ^o«c&,— or  at  least  of  those 
sensations,  which  are  truly,  and  of  others  which  are  commoidy,  though,  I 
think,  falsely,  ascribed  to  this  organ,  has  led  us  into  speculations,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  many  remarks,  that  more 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  sense  which  still  remains  to  be  considered  by  us,— 
the  sense  of  sight,  that  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  most  valuable  iIlfo^ 
mation,  with  respect  to  nature,  and  so  many  of  those  pleasures,  which  the 
bounty  of  Him,  who  has  formed  us  to  be  happy,  as  well  as  to  be  wise,  has  so 
graciously  intermingled  with  all  the  primary  means  of  our  instruction. 

The  anticipations,  into  which  I  have  been  led,  were  necessary  for  throwing 
light  on  the  subjects  before  considered,  particularly  on  the  complex  feelings 
ascribed  to  touch, — tlie  knowledge  of  which  feelings,  however,  was  still  more 
necessary,  for  understanding  fully  the  complex  perceptions  of  this  sense.  It 
is  thus  scarcely  possible,  in  science,  to  treat  of  one  subject,  without  coDsider- 
ing  it  in  relation  to  some  other  subject,  and  often  to  subjects  between  which, 
on  first  view,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  any  relation.  Every  thing  throws 
light  upon  every  thing, — ^though  the  reflection, — which  is,  in  many  cases,  so 
bright,  as  to  force  itself  upon  common  eyes — may,  in  other  cases,  be  so 
faint,  as  to  be  perceptible  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  nicest  discemmeDt.  b 
may  almost  be  said,  that  there  is  an  universal  affinity  in  truths^ — like  that 
universal  attraction,  which  unites  to  each  other,  as  one  common  system,  the 
whole  masses  which  are  scattered  through  the  infinity  of  space,  and  by 
which,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  annihilation  of  a  single  particle  of 
matter,  in  any  one  of  these  orbs, — however  inconceivably  slight  its  elemeot- 
ary  modification  might  be  of  the  general  sum  of  attraction, — ^would  in  that 
very  instant  be  productive  of  change  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say,  what  any  one  science  would  have  been,  if  any  other  science  bad  not 
existed.  How  different  did  Astronomy  become,  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  a  few  sea-weeds  upon  the  sand,  to  which  the  origin  of  glas^ 
has  been  ascribed ;  and,  when  we  think  of  the  universal  accessions,  which 
navigation  has  made  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  what  an  infinity  of 
truths  may  be  considered  as  almost  starting  into  existence,  at  the  momentt 
when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  observed ! 

''  True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pi|pt  giudes 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  struggling  tides, 
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BmvM  with  brmd  nil  tlw  iiiimeeflufahle  sm, 
Clearas  the  dark  air,  and  aaka  no  itar  but  thee."* 

The  BQticifMitions,  which  have  been  made,  in  the  present  instance,  will  be 
of  advantage,  in  abridging  Ynuch  of  the  labour,  which  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  treatmg  of  vision  simply.  I  may  now  safely  leave  you,  to  make, 
for  yourselves,  the  application  of  many  arguments,  on  which  1  have  dwelt  at 
lenjgh,  m  treating  of  the  other  senses. 

The  organ  of  sight,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  eye-— a  machine  of  such  ex- 
quisite and  obvious  adaptation  to  the  effects  produced  by  it,  as  to  be,  of 
itself^  in  demonstrating  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Bebg  who  contrived  it, 
equal  in  force  to  many  volumes  of  theology.  The  atheist,  who  has  seen, 
and  studied,  its  internal  structure,  and  yet  continues  an  atheisiy  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  beyond  the  power  of  mere  argument  to  reclaim.  Tiie  minute 
details  of  its  structure,  however,  belong  to  the  anatomist.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  know,  that,  by  an  apparatus  of  great  simplicitv,  all  the  light, 
whidi,  m>m  every  quarter  strikes  on  the  pellucid  part  of  the  biJl  of  the  eye, — 
and  which,  if  it  continued  to  pass  in  the  same  direction,  would  thus  produce 
one  minded  and  indistinct  expanse  of  colour, — is  so  rrfractedf  as  it  is  termed, 
or  bent  from  its  former  direction  to  certain  focal  points,  as  to  be  distributed 
again  on  the  retina,  in  distinct  portions,  agreeing  with  the  portions  which 
come  from  each  separate  object,  so  exactly,  as  to  form  on  it  a  miniature 
landscape  of  the  scenery  without.  Nor  is  this  all.  That  we  may  vary,  at 
our  pleasure,  the  field  of  this  landscape,  the  ball  of  the  eye  is  furnished  with 
certain  muscles,  which  enable  us  to  direct  it  more  particularly  toward  the 
objects  which  we  wish  to  view ;  and  according  as  the  light  which  falls  from 
these  may  be  more  or  less  intense,  there  are  parts  which  minister  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  eye,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  in  proportion  the  transpa- 
rent aperture  at  which  the  light  is  admitted.  There  are,  then,  in  this  truly 
wonderful  and  beautiful  process,  in  the  first  place,  as  determining  what  ob- 
jects, in  the  wide  scene  around  us,  are  to  be  visible  at  the  moment,  the  amr 
traction  (f  certain  musdesy  on  which  the  particular  field  of  our  vision  depends, 
and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  enable  us  to  increase  the  extent  of  bur  field 
of  vision,  by  enabling  us  to  vary  it  at  will ; — ^in  the  second  place,  the  external 
lightj  emitted  from  all  the  objects  within  this  radiant  field,  which,  on  its  arri- 
val at  the  retina,  is  itself  the  direct  object  of  vision ;  in  the  third  place,  the 
provision  for  increasing  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  that  incident  l^ht ; — in  the  fourth  place,  the  apparatns,  by 
which  the  dispersed  rays  of  light  are  made  to  assume  within  tne  eye,  the 
focal  convergence  necessary  for  distinct  vision  ; — and  lastly,  the  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  as  a  part  of  the  great  sensorial  organ,  essential  to  sensa- 
tion. The  difilerence  of  the  phenomena,  produced  by  the  varieties  of  the 
external  light  itself,  is  exhibitea  in  almost  every  moment  of  our  wakbg  exist- 
ence ;  and  the  diversities,  arising  from  other  parts  of  the  process,  are  not  less 
striking.  There  are  peculiar  diseases  which  affect  the  optic  nerve,  or  other 
parts  of  the  sensorial  organ  immediately  connected  with  it, — there  are  other 
diseases  which  affect  the  refracting  apparatus,— others  which  afilect  the  iris, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  pupil,  when  difierent 
quantities  of  light  are  poured  on  it, — others,  which  affect  the  muscles  that 

Darwin*s  Botanical  Garden,  Canto  II.  r.  90S— 0. 
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vary  the  portion  of  the  baU, — and,  in  all  these  cases,  we  iSnd,  as  nughi  be 
expected,  a  correspondfaig  difference  of  the  phenomena. 

To  open  our  eyes  at  present,  is  not  to  have  a  single  simple  feeling ;  it  is, 
as  it  were,  to  have  innumerable  feelings.  The  colour,  the  magnitude,  the 
figure,  the  relative  position  of  bodies,  are  seen  by  us  at  once.  It  is  not  a 
small  expanse  of  light,  which  we  perceive,  equal  merely  to  the  surface  of  the 
narrow  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  the  universe  itself.  We  are  pre- 
sent with  stars,  which  beam  upon  us,  at  a  distance  that  converts  to  nothiDg 
the  whole  wide  diameter  of  our  planetary  system.  It  is  as  if  the  tie,  which 
binds  us  down  to*  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  belonged  only  to  our  other 
senses,  and  had  no  influence  over  this^  which,  even  in  its  union  with  the 
body,  seems  still  to  retain  all  the  power,  and  unbounded  freedom,  of  its  ce- 
lestial origin. 

It  is  of  importance,  however,  to  remember,  that,  even  in  the  perception  of 
the  most  distant  body,  the  true  object  of  vision  is  not  the. distant  body  itself, 
but  the  light  that  has  reached  the  expansive  termination  of  the  optic  nerve ; 
and  the  sense  of  vision,  therefore,  which  seems  so  independent  of  the  tie  that 
binds  us  to  our  small  spot  of  earth,  is  as  truly  limited  to  it,  as  any  of  our 
other  senses.  If  the  light  could  exist  in  the  same  manner,  moving  in  the 
same  varieties  of  direction,  as  at  present, — ^though  no  other  bodies  were  in 
existence,  than  the  light  itself,  and  our  sensorid  organ, — ^all  the  sensations 
belonging  to  mere  sight  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  now ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,  as  light  is,  in  a  great  measure,  manageable  by  us,  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  vary  at  pleasure,  the  visual  notions,  which  any  one  would 
otherwise  have  formed  of  bodies, — without  altering  the  bodies  themselves,  or 
even  their  position  with  respect  to  the  eye, — ^by  merely  interposing  substances, 
to  modify  the  light  reflected  or  emitted  from  them.  The  same  paper,  which 
we  term  white,  when  we  observe  it  with  our  naked  eye,  seems  blue  or  red, 
when  we  look  at  it  through  glass  of  such  a  kind,  as  absorbs  all  the  light 
which  enters  it,  but  the  rays  of  those  particular  colours ;  and  it  seems  larger 
or  smaller,  as  we  look  at  it  through  a  concave  or  convex  lens,  which  leaves 
the  object  precisely,  as  it  was,  and  affects  only  the  direction  of  the  rays  that 
come  from  it : — the  reason  of  all  which  diversities  of  perception  is,  that, 
though  what  we  are  accustomed  to  term  the  object  continues  the  same, — 
whatever  substance  may  be  interposed  between  it  and  the  eye, — that,  which 
is  really  the  object  of  vision,  is  different;  and  our  perceptions,  therefore, 
correspond  with  the  diversity  of  their  real  objects. 

In  treating  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  made,  of  those  objects  of 
sense  which  act  directly  on  our  organs,  and  of  those  which  act  through  a 
medium^  as  it  has  been  termed,  I  before  remarked  to  you  the  confusion,  into 
which  we  might  be  led,  by  this  distinction,  which  forgets  that  the  supposed 
medium  is  itself  the  real  object^  as  truly,  as  any  of  the  objects,  which  in  their 
relations  to  other  senses,  are  termed  direct.  In  no  instance,  however,  has  it 
led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  in  the  case  of  vision.  It  is  tlie  more  important, 
therefore,  for  you,  to  have  precise  notions  on  this  subject,  and  to  have  con- 
stantly in  mind,  that,  though  indirectly,  we  may  be  said  to  perceive  by  sight 
distant  objects,  as  truly  as  we  perceive  Colour,  still  the  direct  object  of  vision 
is  not  the  object,  existing  permanently  at  a  distance,  but  those  rays  of  lights 
whose  existence  is  independent  of  the  object,  and  which  have  received,  from 
the  object  that  reflects  them,  nothing  more  than  a  change  of  their  direction, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  have  come  within  the  boundary  of  that  small 
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pellucid  circle  of  the  eye,  wbicb>  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  comprehends 
in  itself  what  is  truly  the  whole  sphere  of  our  vision. 

Sightf  then,  which  comprehends  all  the  varieties  of  cobur,  is  the  obiect, 
and  me  only  object,  of  the  sense  which  we  are  considering.  But,  simple  as 
it  is,  of  what  nistruction,  and  joy,  and  beauty,  and  ever  varying  magnificence, 
is  it  the  source ! 

"  Camiine  quo  Dea  te  dieun,  gratiitima  oceli 
Progeoiesy  ortumque  tuum ;  gemmantia  rore 
Ut  per  prata  levi  lustras,  et  floribus  halans 
Purpnreum  Verii  greminm,  scenamaue  Tirentein 
IHngu,  et  umbriferos  collet,  et  c<Bniia  regna  ? 
Gratia  te  Venerieque  lepos,  et  mille  colorum, 
Formarumque  chorus  lequitur,  motusque  decentei. 
At  caput  invisum  Stygiii  Nox  atra  tenebris. 
Abdimt,  horrend«que  limul  Formidinis  ora 
Penrigilefique  sstus  Curarum,  atque  anziui  Angor ; 
Undique  LietitiA  florent  mortalia  corda, 
Puma  et  arridet  largis  fulgoribui  iCther/'* 

"  Haily  holy  light,  oi&pring  of  heaven  first  bom  ! 
Or  of  the  Eternal,  co-eternal  beam, 
May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  nnapproached  light 
Dwelt  fiom  etemitv ;  dwelt  then  in  Thee, 
Bright  Effluence  of  bright  Essence  increate !, 
—Or  hcar'st  thou  rather,  pure  ethereal  Stream  f 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  ?    Before  the  Sun, 
Before  the  heavens,  Thau  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  fVom  the  void  and  formless  infinite."t 

How  pathetic  is  the  very  beauQr  of  this  invocation,  when  we  consider  the 
feelings  with  which  it  must  have  been  written  by  him,  who, 

*<  Like  the  wakeful  bird, 
Sung  darkUng^t 

and  who  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  that  loveliness  of  naturci  from  which 
he  was  separated,  with  the  melancholy  readiness,  with  which  the  thoughts  of 
the  unfortunate  and  tlie  sorrowful  still  revert  to  past  enjoyments ;  as  the  pri- 
soner, even  when  fettered  to  bis  dungeon-floor,  still  turns  his  eye,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, to  that  single  gleam  of  light,  which  reminds  him  only  of  scenes 
that  exist  no  longer  to  him. 

''  Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return  -,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surround  me."$ 

How  often  must  he  have  felt, — and  how  deeply  must  such  a  mind  have 

*  Gray,  de  Princip.  Cogit.  lib.  i.  v.  85—86. 

t  Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  v.  1— IS. 

t  lb.  V.  38, 39.  i  lb.  V.  40—46. 
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fdt, — the  fiurce  of  that  complaint,  which  he  puts  into  the  month  of 

80D, — a  complaint,  which  may  surely  be  forgiyen,  or  aknoat  forgtveot  to  the 

blind: — 

"  O  why  was  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined. 
So  obrious,  and  so  easy  to  be  ouench'd ; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  throuch  alt  parts  diflbsed, 
That  she  might  look  at  wUl  thioogh  every  pore  ?*** 

The  immediate  object  of  vision,  we  have  seen,  thra,  is  Ught^  which  gives 
rise  to  all  the  various  sensations  of  colour ;  and,  since  the  days  of  Berkeley, 
philosophers  have,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  admitted,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  distance,  magnitude,  and  real  figure  of  objects,  which  seems  at  present 
to  be  inunediately  received  by  sight,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  other  senses : — though  they  have, — ^I  think  without  sufficient  reason, — 
as  universally  supposed,  that  the  superficial  extension,  of  length  and  breadth, 
becomes  known  to  us  by  sight  originally ; — that  there  is,  in  short,  a  tnsible 
figure  of  objects,  corresponding  with  the  picture  which  they  form  on  the  re- 
tina, and  changing,  therefore,  with  their  change  of  position  relatively  to  the 
eye, — and  a  iangwlejigure  of  objects,  permanent  and  independent  of  their 
cnange  of  place  ;  the  latter  being  the  real  figure  suggested  by  the  former, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  conception  of  objects  is  suggested,  by  the 
arbitrary  sounds,  or  written  character,  which  denote  them.  The  inquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  truth  of  this  visible  figure,  as  a  sensation,  may,  however, 
be  omitted,  till  we  have  considered  the  former  opinion,  which  respects  the 
visual  perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  figure  and  magnitude  which  are 
termed  tangible. 

If  it  bad  been  duly  considered,  that  it  is  light  which  is  the  true  object  of 
vision,  and  not  the  luminous  body,  the  question,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  rea- 
soning apriorij  exclusively  of  any  instinctive  connexions  that  might  be  sup- 
posed, could  not  have  admitted  of  verjr  long  discussion.  From  whatever 
distance  light  may  come,  it  is  but  the  point  ofthe  long  line  which  terminates 
at  the  retina,  of  which  we  are  sensible  ;  and  this  terminating  point  must  be 
the  same,  whether  the  ray  has  come  from  a  few  feet  of  distance,  or  from 
many  miles.  The  rays,  that  beam  from  the  adjacent  meadow,  or  the  grove, 
are  not  nearer  to  my  eye,  at  the  instant  of  vision,  than  those  which  have  been 
reflected  from  the  mountain^  on  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  or  from  the 
cloud  that  hangs  at  an  immeasurable  distance  above  my  head.  The  light, 
that  converges  on  our  eye,  from  all  the  stars  of  heaven,  within  what  we  term 
the  field  of  our  vision,  is  collected,  in  a  space,  that  cannot  be  larger  than  the 
retina  on  which  it  falls.  A  cube  or  a  sphere  is  represented  to  us,  by  the  two 
dimensions  of  a  coloured  plane^  variously  shaded,  as  truly,  as  by  the  object 
itself  with  its  triple  dimensions  ;  and,  in  the  determination  ofthe  exact  cor- 
respondence of  these  double  and  triple  dimensions,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
reladon  to  the  eye,  the  whole  art  of  perspective  consists.  A  coin  of  a  single 
inch  in  diameter,  when  placed  before  the  eye,  and,  of  course,  intercepting 
only  an  extent  of  light  equal  to  the  extent  of  its  own  surface,  is  suffident  to 
hide  from  us,  bv  actual  eclipse,  the  fields,  and  villages,  and  woods,  that 
seemed  stretched  in  almost  endless  continuity  before  us. 

*  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  93—87. 
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Ualeas,  tbarefore,  there  be  some  instinctive  and  iimnediftte  80^e8tion»  of 
certain  distances,  magnitudes,  and  figures,  by  certain  varieties  of  die  sensa- 
tion of  colour,  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  light  itself,  or  in  its  relation  to  the 
eye  at  the  moment  of  vision,  which  seems  fit  to  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  these.  Not  o{ distance;  for  the  rays  from  distant  objects,  when  they  pro- 
duce vision,  are  as  near  to  the  retina,  as  the  rays  from  objects  that  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  eye.  Not  of  real  magnitude  ;  for  an  object,  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  appears  to  us  of  the  same  size,  at  distances,  at  which  every  thing 
merely  visual  is  so  completely  changed,  that  its  magnitude,  as  far  as  it  de- 
pends on  mere  radiation,  may  be  demonstrated,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  to 
be  equal  only  to  a  half,  or  a  tenth  part  of  its  apparent  magnitude,  when 
nearer.  Not  oi figure  ;  for,  without  the  knowledge  of  longitudinal  distance, 
we  could  not  distinguish  a  sphere  or  a  dibe  from  a  plane  surface  of  two  di- 
mensions ;  and  an  object,  with  the  shape  of  which  we  are  familiar,  appears 
to  us  of  the  same  form,  in  all  directions ;  though  it  may  be  demonstrated  op- 
tically, that  the  visual  figure,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  mere  radiation,  must 
▼arv  with  every  variety  of  position. 

I  have  said,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  real  magnitude,  figure,  and,  position 
of  bodies,  could  not  be  obtained  immediately  from  the  diversities  of  the  mere 
surface  of  light  at  die  retina ;  unless  it  were  the  suggestion  of  some  instinct- 
ive principle,  by  which  the  one  feeling  was,  origindly  and  inseparably,  con- 
nected with  the  other :  and  I  have  made  this  exception,  to  prevent  you  fi-om 
being  misled,  by  the  works  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  think,  that  the  original 
perception  of  distance  implies,  in  the  very  notion  of  it,  a  physical  impossibility. 
Some  diversiQr  there  evidentiy  must  be  of  the  immediate  sensation  of  sight, 
or  of  other  feelings  co-existing  with  it,  when  a  difference  of  magnitude  or 
figure  is  suggested :  the  visual  affection,  which  is  followed  by  the  notion  of  a 
mile,  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  attended  with  the  notion  of  half  a 
foot ;  nor  that  which  is  attended  with  the  perception  of  a  sphere,  be  the  same 
as  that  which  suggests  a  plane  circular  surface.  Whatever  the  number  of 
the  varied  suggestions  of  this  kind  may  be,  there  must  be,  at  least,  an  equal 
variety  of  the  immediate  sensations  that  give  rise  to  them ;  and  these  corre- 
sponding series  of  sensations  and  suggestions,  may  originally  be  associated 
together  by  an  instinctive  principle,  as  much  as  any  other  pairs  of  pheno- 
mena, the  connexion  of  which  we  ascribe  to  instinct ;  or,  in  other  words, 
suppose  an  adaptation  of  them  to  each  other,  by  the  gracious  provision  of  the 
Power  which  formed  us,  for  a  purpose  unforeseen  by  us,  and  unwilled  at  the 
moment.  It  is  not  more  wonderful,  a  priori^  that  a  sensation  of  colour 
should  be  immediately  followed  by  the  notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that 
the  irritation  of  the  nostril,  by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immedi- 
ately and  involuntarily,  followed  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  a  distant  mus- 
cular organ,  like  the  diaphragm,  which  produces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent 
expiration  necessary  for  expeUing  the  acrid  matter ; — or  that  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  light  poured  on  the  eye,  should  be  instandy,  and  without  our 
consciousness,  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  transparent  aperture.  I  am 
far  from  saying,  that  there  ti'uly  is  such  an  instinctive  association  of  our  ori- 
ginal visual  feelings,  with  corresponding  notions  of  distance  and  magnitude, 
in  the  present  case  ;  for,  at  least  in  man^  I  believe  the  contrary.  I  mean 
only,  that  the  question  has,  a  priori^  only  greater  probability  on  one  side,  not 
absolute  certainty ;  and  that  experience  is  necessary,  before  we  can  decide 
it  with  perfect  confidence. 
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In  the  case  of  the  other  animals,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  tedious  process,  by  which  man  may  be  truly  said  to  learn  to  see,  is 
not  necessary  for  their  visual  perceptions.  The  calf,  and  the  lamb,  newly 
dropped  into  the  world,  seem  to  measure  forms  and  distances  with  their  eyes, 
as  distincdy,  or  at  least  almost  as  distinctly,  as  the  human  reasoner  measures 
them,  after  all  the  acquisitions  of  his  long  and  helpless  infancy.  Of  these 
races  of  our  fellow  animak.  Nature  is  at  once  the  Teacher  and  the  great 
Protectress^ — supplying  to  them,  immediately,  the  powers  which  are  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation, — ^as,  in  the  long  continued  affection  of  the  human 
Earent,  she  far  more  than  compensates  to  man,  the  early  insdncts  which  she 
as  denied  to  him.  If  the  other  animals  had  to  learn  to  see,  in  the  same 
manner  with  ourselves,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible,  that  their  existence 
should  be  preserved  to  the  period* at  which  the  acquisitions  necessary  for 
accurate  perception  could  be  made  ;  even  though  the  hoof  had  been  an  in- 
strument of  touch  and  measurement,  as  convenient  as  the  hand.  For  tbb 
difference  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  their  situation,  the  Almighty  Being. 
— ^to  whose  universal  benevolence,  nothing  which  he  has  created  is  too  humble 
for  his  care, — ^has  made  sufficient  provision,  in  giving  them  that  early  ma- 
turity, which  makes  them,  for  many  months,  the  superiors  of  him,  who  is 
afterwards  to  rule  them  with  a  sway,  that  is  scarcely  conscious  of  efibrt. 

<*  Hale  are  their  young,  from  haman  frailties  freed. 
Walk  uDsustained,  and,  unsupported,  feed. 
Tlicy  live  at  once, — forsake  tne  dam's  warm  side, — 
Take  the  wide  world,  with  nature  for  their  guide^ — 
Bound  o'er  the  lawn,  or  seek  the  distant  glade, 
And  find  a  home  in  each  delightful  shade.*** 

This  instinctive  suggestiou,  which,  however  subsequent  it  may  be  to  the 
primary  visual  sensation,  seems  like  immediate  perception  in  the  young  of 
other  races  of  animals,  is  a  very  strong  additional  proof,  if  any  such  were 
necessary,  that  there  is  no  physical  impossibility,  in  the  supposition  that  a 
similar  original  suggestion  may  take  place  in  man.  The  question,  as  I  be- 
fore said,  becomes  truly  a  question  of  observation  and  experiment. 

But,  in  man,  there  is  not  that  necessity  for  the  instinct,  which  exists  in  the 
peculiar  situation  of  the  other  animals ;  and  we  find  accordingly,  that  there 
IS  no  trace  of  the  instinct  in  him.  It  is  long  before  the  little  nursling  shows 
that  his  eye  has  distinguished  objects  from  each  other,  so  as  to  fix  their 
place.  We  are  able  almost  to  trace  in  his  efibrts  the  progress  which  be  is 
gradually  making ; — and,  in  those  striking  cases,  which  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  sight,  in  mature  life,  in  consequence  of  a 
surgical  operation, — after  vision  had  been  obstructed  from  infancy, — ^it  has 
been  found,  that  the  actual  magnitude  and  figure,  and  position,  of  bodies, 
were  to  be  learned  like  a  new  language, — that  all  objects  seemed  equally 
close  to  the  eye — and  that  a  sphere  and  a  cube,  of  eacn  of  which  the  tangi- 
ble figure  was  previously  known,  were  not  so  distinguishable  in  the  mere 
sensation  of  vision,  that  the  one  could  be  said,  with  certainty,  to  be  the  cube, 
and  the  other  the  sphere.  In  short,  what  had  been  supposed^  with  every 
appearance  of  probability,  was  demonstrated  by  experiment, — ^that  we  leam 
to  «ee, — and  that  vision  is  truly,  what  Swift  has  paradoxically  defined  it  to 
be,  the  art  of  seeing  things  that  are  invisible, 

**  Young's  Paraphrase  on  a  part  of  the  Book  of  Job  v.  935— 840. 
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ANALYSIS  or  THE  FEELINGS  ASCRIBED  TO  VISION,  CONTINUED. 

Th£  chief  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  considering  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Vision^  and  particularly  in  proving,  that  vision, — simple  and  im- 
mediate, as  it  now  seems  to  us,  even  in  its  post  magnificent  results, — ^is  truly 
the  application  of  an  art,  of  long  and  tedious  acquirement, — of  that  art  with 
which  we  learn  to  measure  forms  and  distances,  with  a  single  glance,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  information,  previously  received  from  other  sources ; 
the  mixed  product  of  innumerable  observations,  and  calculations,  and  de- 
tections of  former  mistakes — which  were  the  philosophy  of  our  infancy,  and 
each  of  which,  separately,  has  been  long  forgotten,— recurring  to  the  mind, 
in  after-life,  with  the  rapidity  of  an  instinct. 

Of  all  the  arts,  which  man  can  acquire,  this  is,  without  question,  the  rich- 
est, both  in  wonder  and  in  value — ^so  rich  m  value,  that  if  the  race  of  man 
had  been  incapable  of  acquiring  it,  the  very  possibility  of  their  continued 
existence  seems  scarcely  conceivable ;  and  so  rich  in  subjects  of  wonder, 
that  to  be  most  familiar  with  these,  and  to  study  them  with  most  attention, 
is  to  find  at  every  moment  new  miracles  of  nature,  worthy  of  still  increasmg 
admiration. 

"  Per  te  quicquid  habet  mundus,  mirabile  nubis, 

Panditur ;  acceptumqoe  tibi  decua  omoe  refertur 
*  Terrarum.    Gentea  neqaicquam  Interluit  catu 

Vicinaa  pelagas ;  tu  daa  luperare  viaroni 

Ardua^  et  obtutC^  Seaton  conjungia  Abydo. 

Necmarifl  anguati  tantum  discriroina  solen 

Decipis,  oceanifjue  moraa ;  Tu  aidera  Cceli 

Subjicia  humania  oculia,  et  diseita  longe 

Dai  spectare  loca,  et  Dias  inviaere  ledes. 

Nativa  hinc  quamvii  ferimur  gravitate  deoraum 

Ad  Stygiaa  sedea,  Ditisque  inamabile  regnunii — 

Mente  tamen  aunum  rapti  ad  sublimia ;  molem 

ExuimuB  terrenanii  animoaque  squamus  Olympo/ 


»♦ 


On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Reid,  which  I  am  about  to  quote,  are 
not  less  iust  than  they  are  strikingly  expressed.  "If  we  shall  suppose  an 
order  of  Beings,  endued  with  every  human  faculty  but  that  of  sight,  how  in- 
credible would  it  appear  to  such  beings,  accustomed  only  to  the  slow  infor- 
mations of  tquch,  that,  by  the  addition  of  an  organ,  consisting  of  a  ball  and 
socket  of  an  inch  diameter,  they  might  be  enabled  in  an  instant  of  time,  with- 
put  changing  their  place,  to  perceive  the  disposition  of  a  whole  army,  or  the 
order  of  a  battle,  the  figure  of  a  magnificent  palace,  or  all  the  variety  of  a 
landscape  ?  If  a  man  were  by  feeling  to  find  out  the  figure  of  the  peak  of 
Tenerifie,  or  even  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  it  would  be  the  work  of  a 
lifetime. 

''  It  would  appear  still  more  incredible  to  such  beings  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, if  they  were  informed  of  the  discoveries  which  may  be  made  by  this 
little  organ  in  things  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  sense :    That  by 

*  Judicium  Pandit,  v.  146— 158.  Ap.  Moa.  Anglican,  vol.  11.  p.  «74.  edit.  1741. 
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means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way  in  the  pathless  ocean ;  that  we  can  traverse 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  deterraioe  its  figure  and  dimensions,  and  delineate 
eveiy  region  of  it.  Yea,  that  we  can  measure  the  planetary  orbs,  and  make 
discoveries  in  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars. 

"Would  it  not  appear  still  more  astonishing  to  such  bemgs,  if  they  should 
be  further  informed,  That,  by  means  of  this  same  organ,  we  can  perceive 
the  tempers  and  dispositions,  the  passions  and  afiecdons  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, even  when  they  want  most  to  conceal  them  ?  That  when  the  tongue 
is  taught  most  artfully  to  lie  and  dissemble,  the  hypocrisy  should  appear  in 
the  countenance  to  a  discerning  eye ;  and  that  by  this  organ,  we  can  often 

Eerceive  what  is  straight  and  what  is  crooked  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the 
ody  ? — How  many  mysterious  things  must  a  blind  man  believe,  if  he  will 
give  credit  to  the  relations  of  those  that  see  !  Surely  he  needs  as  strong  a 
laith  as  is  required  of  a  good  Christian."* 

The  same  observation  has  been  put  in  a  strong  light,  by  the  supposition, 
that  it  had  been  as  uncommon,  to  be  bom  with  the  power  of  sight^  as  it  is 
now  to  be  bom  incapable  of  it ; — ^in  which  case  it  has  been  truly  said,  that 
"  the  few  who  had  this  rare  gift  would  appear  as  prophets  or  inspired  teach- 
ers to  the  many.''f  The  very  easy  predictions  thus  made,  would  be  ibund, 
constandy,  or  almost  constandy  fulfilled,  by  those  who  could  form  no  con- 
ception of  the  means  by  which  the  effects  predicted  were  foreseen ;  and 
wonderful  as  the  dreams  and  visions  of  prophetic  inspiration  may  appear, 
they  surely  could  not  seem  more  wonderful,  as  a  medium  of  communication, 
than  that  by  which  the  very  secrets  of  the  mind,  and  events  apparently  the 
most  distant,  were  made  known,  through  the  intervention  of  a  small  ball  like 
the  eye. 

In  showing  the  manner  by  which  we  learn  to  combine,  with  our  visual  sen- 
sations, the  knowledge  obtained  by  touch ;  or,  as  I  am  rather  incUned  to 
think,  jfor  reasons  formerly  stated,  the  knowledge  falsely  ascribed  to  mere 
touch  ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  difierent  varieties  of  figure, 
magnitude,  distance.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  distance, — which,  in- 
deed, may  be  truly  said  to  involve  the  other  two ;  since  the  distance  of  an 
object  is  merely  tiie  extension  of  the  long  line  that  intervenes  between  the 
object  and  our  eye,  and  the  consequent  magnitude  of  the  intervening  objects, 
and  that  which  we  consider,  regarded  as  one  extended  whole.  Of  this  one 
great  whole,  what  we  term  the  distant  object,  is  nothing  more  than  the  boun- 
dary. The  cottage,  at  the  end  of  a  field,  is  part  of  that  compound  magni- 
tude of  which  the  field  and  the  cottage  arp  separately  parts,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  wing  of  a  house,  is  a  pah  of  the  compound  magnitude  of 
the  whole  building.  The  line  of  field  which  connects  our  eye  with  the  cot- 
tage, may,  indeed,  be  a  longer  line,  but  it  is  a  line  of  precisely  the  same  sort 
as  that  which  connects  the  wings  of  the  house  with  our  organ  of  sight,  or  with 
each  other. 

'  It  is  vain  to  think  of  ascribing  the  perception  of  distance  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  difierent  angles  subtended  by  objects,  at  different  distances,  or 
to  an  eoually  nice  measurement  of  the  difilerent  degrees  of  inclination  of  the 
axes  of  the  eyes,  necessary  for  distinct  vision,  in  particular  cases, — as  if  all 
men  were  instinctively  geometers,  and  the  peasant  and  the  very  idiot  were 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  Sui.  c.  6.  sect.  1. 

t  Reid*s  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  &>c.  c.  6.  sect.  2. 
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iocessondf  occupied  id  measaring  an^es ;  for  if  this  measuraneot  were  trul^ 
instinctive  it  would  occur,  in  infancy,  as  in  maturity,  and  be  immediate,  in 
those  who  have  acquired  the  power  of  vision,  by  that  surgical  operation  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  last  Lecture.  But  the  most  decisive  of  all  considera- 
tions, with  respect  to  this  supposed  geometry,  is,  that  the  angles,  subtended 
by  the  object  at  its  different  distances,  and  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axis, 
in  the  spontaneous  accommodation  of  the  eyes  to  the  distinct  vision  of  the 
object  at  different  distances,  though  truly  existing,  to  the  mere  optical  exa* 
miner  of  tlie  object,  and  the  light,  and  the  eye,  as  one  compound  phenomenon, 
have  DO  real  existence,  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  of  the  individual  who  sees, 
and  are  known  but  to  very  few  of  the  immense  multitudes,  who,  without  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  geometry,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  verv 
lines  whose  angles  they  are  supposed  to  measure,  are  yet  able  to  distinguish 
the  distances  of  olnects  as  accurately  as  the  most  expert  mathematician. 
How  is  it  possible  toat  the  angles,  which  remote  objects  make  relatively  to 
the  eye,  should  be  known  originally,  when  the  remote  objects  themselves  are 
not  known,  but  merely  the  points  of  light  on  the  retina  ?  In  relation  to  the 
eye,  as  the  oi^an,  aod  to  the  mind  as  origiDally  scDtient  Id  vision,  these  points 
of  light  were  truly  all  that  existed.  The  light,  indeed,  traversed  a  x^ertab 
space,  in  passiog  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  and  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
different  rays,  in  arriving  at  one  focal  point  at  the  retina,  formed  truly  diffe- 
rent angles.  But  the  angles  could  not  be  known,  unless  the  radiant  lines 
themselves  were  known;  and  of  these,  the  mind  could  have  no  knowledp. 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  convergence,  till  they  reached  the  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  the  rays  of  light  were  as  little  capable  of  producing  vision, 
as  darkness  itself;  and,  when  they  reached  the  retina,  the  lines,  and  conse* 
queody  the  angles,  existed  no  more.  Of  whatever  use,  therefore,  such 
angles  may  be  to  the  optician,  in  laying  down,  and  illustrating  the  principles 
of  his  science,  they  are  of  no  use  in  the  actual  living  measurements  of  sight. 
Man  may  reason,  indeed, — but  he  must  reason  from  what  he  knows  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  determination  of  distance  be  the  result  of  way  judgment,  it 
must  be  of  a  judgment  fonped  from  feelings  which  truly  have,  or  have  had 
existence. 

Such  feelings,  the  elements  of  our  visual  judgments,  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  discover. 

The  great  principle,  in  this  case,  is  the  principle  of  association,  by  which 
the  notions  derived  from  touch, — or,  at  least,  tlie  notions  which  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  sense,  are  suggested  immediately 
by  the  visual  feelings  which  co-existed  with  the  sensations  of  touch ;  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  words  of  a  language,  when  a  language  has  been  fully 
learned,  suggest  whatever  the  words  may  have  been  used  to  denote.  A 
child,  whose  eye  has  already  learned  to  distinguish  objects,  hears  the  word 
cup  frequentiy  repeated,  when  a  cup  is  held  before  him  ;  and  the  word  after- 
wards suggests  the  thing.  This  process  every  one  understands.  But  we 
are  not  equally  aware,  tiiat,  in  the  prior  stage  of  learning  to  distinguish  the 
cup  by  the  eye,  the  child  went  through  a  process  exacdy  similar,— that  the 
visual  feeling,  which  the  rays  of  light  from  the  cup  excited,  co-existed  with 
the  tactual  and  muscular  ^ling,  when  he  handled  the  cup ;  and  that  the 
one  feeling  was  thus  associated,  for  ever  after,  with  the  other. 

The  means  by  which  we  acquire  our  kuowledge  of  the  distance  of  objects, 
n:iay  be  reducea  to  three,— the  difference  of  the  affections  of  the  optic  nerve, 
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—-the  different  afiectioDs  of  the  museles  employed  in  vaiying  the  refiractbg 
power  of  each  eye,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  objects,  and  in  producing 
that  particular  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes,  which  directs  them 
both  equally  on  the  particular  object,— -and,  thirdly^  the  preirious  knowledge 
of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  which  form,  with  that  which  we  are  coDsi- 
dering,  a  part  of  one  compound  perception. 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  affections  of  the  retina.  These  become  agns  of 
distance,  in  two  ways,  by  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  retina  affected,  and 
by  the  more  or  less  vivid  afiection  of  the  part. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  laws  of  optics,  that,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
6bject  from  the  eye,  there  must,  when  all  other  circumstances  are  the  same, 
be  a  difference  of  the  extent  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  light  falls.  This  il- 
luminated portion  of  the  nervous  expanse,  as  supposed  to  be  instantly  per- 
ceived, is  what  is  termed  the  visible  figure  of  an  object ;  and,  though  I  am 
disposed  to  question  the  knowledge,  which  the  mind  is  believed  to  acquire  of 
this  figure,  from  the  mere  sensation  of  colour,  to  which  the  affection  of  the 
retina  gives  rise, — ^I  am  far  from  denying,  that  the  sensation  itself,  whatever 
it  may  originally  be,  will  be  different  according  to  the  extent  of  the  retina 
afifected,  as  the  sensation  of  heat  is  diffi^rent,  according  to  the  ext^it  of  the 
surface,  which  has  grown  warmer  or  colder,-^K>r  of  fragrance,  according  as 
a  small  number  of  odorous  particles  have  acted  on  a  portk)nof  the  surface  of 
the  organ  of  smell,  or  a  greater  number  of  ibpse  on  a  greater  portion  of  that 
surface.  The  different  feelings,  then,  when  more  or  less  of  the  retina  has 
been  affected,  are  capable  of  being  associated  with  other  feelings,  which  may 
co-exist  with  them.  An  object,  held  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  the  eye, 
affects  one  part  of  the  retina, — held  at  arm's  length,  it  afifects  less  of  the  re- 
tina ;  and  this  difference,  not  indeed  as  perceived  in  figure,  but  as  perceived 
in  the  variety,  whatever  that  may  originally  be,  of  the  resulting  sensation, 
being  found  constant  and  uniform,  becomes  of  itself  significant  of  the  distance. 

AjQotber  mode,  in  which  the  affection  of  the  retina  becomes  significant  of 
distance,  is  by  the  brighiness  or  dimness  of  the  visible  figure,  and  its  distinct- 
ness or  indistinctness  of  outline ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  say,  by  the  peculiar 
sensations,  without  regard  to  fieure,  which  accompany  those  varieties  of 
Kght.  Since,  at  a  distance,  less  bght  falls  from  objects  on  the  eye,  and  their 
outline  becomes  less  definite,  a  new  measure  is  thus  obtained,  in  addition  to 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  mere  difiference  in  extent  of  the  retina  affisct- 
ed.  In  the  illusion  of  this  spontaneous  measurement,  consists  the  chief  ma- 
gic of  the  painter's  art.  By  different  shades  of  colour,  he  produces  corre- 
sponding perceptions  of  distance  ;  and  thus,  making  one  part  of  a  plab 
surface  seem  more  remote  than  another,  converts  it,  as  far  as  the  mere  eye 
can  judge,  into  a  cube  or  sphere,  or  any  other  solid,  which  he  chooses  to 
present  to  us.  By  the  indistinct  oudine  which  he  gives  to  his  small  figures, 
m  the  back-ground  of  a  landscape,  he  leads  us  to  consider  them,  not  as  di- 
minutive in  themselves,  which  we  should  conceive  them  to  be,  if,  with  equal 
smallness,  their  outiine  were  clearer,  but  merely  as  less  or  more  remote.  He 
is  thus  able  to  vary  his  figures  in  three  ways,  to  make  them  larger  or  smaller, 
more  or  less  bright,  and  more  or  less  precisely  defined ;  and,  by  uniting  these 
varieties,  in  various  proportions,  to  distinguish  not  merely  what  is  lai^  from 
what  is  small,  but  the  diminutive  from  the  distant,  and  the  gigantic  from  the 
near. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that,  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  medium  of 
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trammiflskm  of  light  from  objects  is  much  alteredt  our  perpqrtion  of  distaoee 
and  magnitude  becomes  less  accurate.  In  a  fog,  objects  appear  to  us  greatlj 
magnified ;  because,  the  effect  produced  on  the  retina,  m  the  extent  of  the 
visible  figure  and  its  dimness  and  indefinite  outline,  is  truly  the  same,  as  when 
a  larger  object,  in  the  common  state  of  the  atmosphere,  is  seen  by  us  at  a 
distance.  From  the  same  principle,  objects  seen  under  a  brighter  sky,  and 
in  purer  air,  seem  nearer  than  they  really  are,  to  those,  whose  notions  of  dis- 
tance have  been  acquired  in  a  less  happy  climate.  Thb  has  been  remarked, 
by  travellers  in  Italy,  and  particularly  by  one  of  die  most  illustrious  of  those 
who  have  visited  that  beautiful  country, — a  traveller,  whose  attention  had 
been  particularly  turned  to  observations  of  this  sort.  The  very  acute  ob» 
server,  of  whom  I  speak,  is  Berkeley,  in  whose  Theory  of  Vision  there  is  to 
be  found  a  very  interesting  section,  m  which  he  at  once  describes  this  im- 
pression, and  accounts  for  it. 

Our  affections  of  the  retina,  then,  both  in  the  extent  of  the  nervous  ex- 
pansion affected,  and  in  the  species  of  afiection,  afford  one  set  of  feelings, 
with  which  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  associated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sounds  or  visual  characters  of  a  language  may  be  associated  with  the 
conceptioDs  which  thev  denote,  or  anv  other  feelinas  with  any  other  feelings. 

The  next  set  of  feeungs  which  we  nave  to  consider,  in  relation  to  our  per- 
ception of  distance,  belong  to  a  class,  of  the  importance  of  which  I  have  nad 
firequent  occasion  to  speak,  ihe  mmcular  fedingi^  in  the  contraction  of  those 
muscles,  which  adapt  the  nice  refiracting  apparatus  in  each  eye,  to  the  decree 
of  refraction,  necessary  for  distinct  vision  in  the  particular  case,  and  produce 
that  inclination  of  the  axis  of  vision  to  each  other,  which  is  necessary  for 
directing  both  eyes  equally  on  the  object.  The  muscular  feeling  may  be 
slight  indeed,  but  still  it  is  sufficient  to  modify,  in  some  degree,  the  whole 
compound  sensation  of  the  moment.  One  degree  of  contraction  is  attended 
with  a  particular  feeling ;  another  degree  with  a  different  feeling ;  and,  as 
there  are  various  muscles,  subservient  to  the  motions  of  the  eyes,  some  of 
which  are  exerted,  while  others  are  quiescent, — the  feeling,  it  is  evident, 
must  vary,  not  with  the  degree  of  contraction  merely,  but  also  with  the  mus- 
cles contracted.  A  certam  muscular  feeline,  however  simple  or  complex, 
accompanies  the  mere  visual  sensation,  and  blends  with  it ;  and  it  is  with 
this  compound  feeling,  mnueidar  and  visualj  that  the  notion  of  distance  b 
associated. 

The  muscular  adaptation,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  seems,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  imply  the  very  knowledge  which  it  is  supposed  to  ^ve ;  since 
vre  cannot,  instantly  and  voluntarily,  adapt  our  eyes  to  the  state  necessary 
tor  distinct  vision,  at  a  particular  distance,  unless  we  have  previously  known 
that  particular  distance.  The  necessary  adaptation,  however,  if  it  be  not  the 
result  of  a  rapid  change  of  various  degrees  of  contraction  in  each  particular 
case,  may  depend,  not  on  our  knowledge  and  wUl,  but  on  an  instinctive  con- 
nexion of  certaib  motions  with  certain  ieelbgs,  in  which  there  b  as  litde  coo- 
sciousoess  of  design,  as  in  that  very  analogous  instinct,  or  connexion  of 
motions  with  feelings,  which  increases  or  diminishes  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  is  poured  upon  the  eye,  when 
the  individual,  far  from  willing  the  contraction,  does  not  know  even  that  such 
a  contraction  has  taken  place. 

A  third  element,  in  the  calculation  of  the  distance  of  an  object,  is  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  distance  of  other  objects,  which  form  logger  with  it 
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one  compoimd  perception.  Thus,  when  we  look  along  a  roadi  and 
a  roan  on  horaeback,  who  has  nearly  approached  a  house  which  we  know, 
we  have  of  course  litde  difficulty  in  determining  the  distance  of  the  rider. 
Every  one  must  have  felt  how  much  easier  his  judgments  of  the  distance  q( 
moving  objects  are,  in  scenes  with  which  he  is  in  some  degree  acquainted, 
than  in  a  country  which  is  new  to  him ;  and  what  aid  the  interposition  of  a 
variety  of  objects  gives,  even  though  we  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  exact  extent  and  distance  of  each.  To  an  inexperienced  ^e,*  therefore, 
in  a  first  Voyage,  a  ship  at  a  distance  seems  far  nearer  than  it  truly  is,  from 
the  absence  of  varied  mtervening  objects  in  the  line  between.  Even  in  the 
case  of  a  river,  which  is  not  so  broad  as  to  prevent  us  from  distinguisfaii^ 
objects  on  the  opposite  side,  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  attempt  to 
guess  the  distance,  with  any  approach  to  exactness.  There  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  river  less  than  it  is,  and  consequently 
die  objects  on  the  opposite  bank  nearer  than  they  are.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, tiie  horizontal  line,  in  which  innumerable  objects  intervene  between  the 
eye  and  the  horizon,  appears  so  much  longer  than  the  line  of  altitude  of  the 
meridian,  that  the  vault  of  the  sky  does  not  seem  a  hemisphere,  but  a  far 
smaller  segment  of  a  great  sphere.  On  this  subject,  however,  rich  as  it  b 
m  illustration,  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  longer.  But  I  regret  this 
the  less,  as  the  subject  is  one  of  those,  which  in  the  department  of  optics, 
come  under  the  consideration  of  one  of  my  colleagues,  whose  happy  genius 
has  the  art  of  describing  fully  what  the  narrow  compass  of  his  lectures,  may 
have  obliged  him  to  state  briefly ;  and  who  leaves  little  for  others  to  add, 
even  on  subjects  to  which  he  alludes  only  for  incidental  iUustratkm. 

These  very  few  slight  remarks,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  in  what 
manner  the  notion  of  distance  may  be  associated  with  mere  vtsualfeelings, 
that  in  themselves  originally  involve  no  notion  of  distance,  as  the  words  of  a 
language,  which,  in  thiBmselves,  either  as  sounds  or  characters,  involve  no 
relation  to  one  object  more  than  to  another,  become  instantly  significant  of 

Particular  objects,  and  excite  emotions  of  love  or  joy,  or  hate,  or  ind^ation, 
ke  the  very  presence  of  some  living  friend  or  foe. 
It  has  been  very  justly  remarked,  that,  if  all  men  had  uniformly  spoken 
the  same  language,  m  every  part  of  the  world,  it  wouM  be  difficult  lor  us  not 
to  thbk  that  there  is  a  natural  connexion  of  our  ideas  and  the  words  which 
we  use  to  denote  them ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  a  similar 
illusion  should  take  place  with  respect  to  what  may  be  termed  the  universal 
language  of  vision ;  since,  in  the  case  of  visual  perception,  all  men  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  the  same  language ;  the  same  sensations  of  sight,  being  to 
all  significant  of  magnitude  and  distance.  And  it  is  well  that  the  judgments 
which  we  form,  on  these  important  points,  are  thus  prompt  and  spontaneous ; 
for,  if  we  had  to  wait  till  we  had  calculated  the  distance  and  magnitude  of 
every  thing  around  us,  by  a  measurement  of  angles,  we  should  be  cut  off,  in 
our  optical  career,  before  we  could  with  all  our  geometry,* determine,  with 
precision,  whether  the  things  which  we  needed  most,  or  the  objects  of  great* 
est  peril  to  us,  were  ten  or  a  thousand  paces  distant,  and  whetner  they  were 
of  the  bulk  of  a  molehill  or  of  a  mountain. 

A  miniature  image  of  the  objects  which  we  see,  is  pictured  on  the  retina, 
in  an  inverted  position ;  and  though  an  image  is  pictured  in  each  eye,  we 
see  not  two  objects  but  one.  To  philosophers,  who  are  even  more  expert 
in  finding  mysteries  than  in  solving  them,  this  angle  vision  of  the  erect  ob- 
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ject,  from  a  doubJe  image  of  the  object  inverted,  has  usually  seemed  very 
mysterious ;  and  yet  there  is  really  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  to  any 
one  who  has  learned  to  consider  how  much  of  the  visual  perception  is  refer- 
able to  associadon.  If  the  light,  reflected  from  a  single  object  touched  by 
us,  had  produced  not  two  merely,  but  two  thousand  separate  images  in  our 
eyes,  erect  or  inverted,  or  in  any  intermediate  degree  of  inclination,  the  visual 
feeling,  dius  excited,  however  complex,  would  still  have  accompanied  the 
touch  of  a  single  object;  and  if  only  it  had  accompanied  it  uniformly,  the 
single  object  would  have  been  suggested  by  it,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  now  suggested  by  the  particular  visual  feeling  that  attends  the  present 
double  inverted  image.  TV)  this  supposed  anomaly  in  the  language  ot  vision, 
a  perfect  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  obvious  cases  of  common  lan- 
guage. The  two  words  he  conquered  excite  exactly  the  same  notion  as  the 
single  Latin  word  vicit;  and  if  any  language  were  so  paraphrastic  as  to  em- 
ploy ten  words  for  the  same  purpose,  there  would  be  no  great  reason  for  phi- 
losophic wonder  at  the  unity  of  the  notion  suggested  by  so  many  words. 
The  two  images  of  the  single  object,  in  the^arbitrary  language  of  visual  per- 
ception, are,  as  it  were,  two  words  significant  of  one  notion. 

Whatever  the  simple  original  sensation  of  vision  maybe,  then,  it  is  capable 
of  being  associated  with  other  notions,  so  as  to  become  significant  of  them. 
But  to  what  does  the  simple  original  sensation  itself  amount  ?  Is  it  mere 
colour,— or  is  it  something  more  ? 

The  universal  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  it  is  not  colour  merely  which 
it  involves,  but  exiemion  also, — ^that  there  is  a  visible  figure,  as  well  as  a 
tangible  figure — and  that  the  visible  figure  involves,  in  our  instant  original 
perception,  superficial  length  and  breadth,  as  the  tangible  figure  which  we 
team  to  see,  involves  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  present,  to  separate,  m  the  sensation  of  vi- 
sion, the  colour  from  the  extension,  I  admit :  though  not  more  completely 
impos^ble,  than  it  is  for  us  to  look  on  the  thousand  feet  of  a  meadow,  and 
to  perceive  only  the  small  inch  of  greepness  on  our  retina ;  and  the  one  im- 
possibility, aslnuch  as  the  other,  I  conceive  to  arise  only  from  intimate  asso- 
ciation, subseauent  to  the  original  sensations  of  sight.  Nor  do  I  deny,  that  a 
certain  part  ot  the  retina, — ^which,  being  limited,  must  therefore  have  figure, 
— is  affected  by  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  chi  it,  as  a  certain  breadth  of  nervous 
expanse  is  afifected  in  all  the  other  organs.  I  contend  only,  diat  the  percep- 
tion of  this  limited  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  afiected,  does  not  enter 
into  the  sensation  itself,  more  than  in  our  sensations  of  any  other  species, 
there  is  a  perception  of  the  nervous  breadth  afiected. 

The  immediate  perception  of  visible  figure  has  been  assumed  as  indispu- 
table, rather  than  attempted  to  be  proved, — as,  before  the  time  of  Berkeley, 
the  immediate  visual  perception  of  distance,  and  of  the  three  dimensions  of 
matter,  was  supposed,  in  like  manner,  to  be  without  any  need  of  proof  ;-^ 
and  it  is,  tiierefore,  impossible  to  refer  to  arguments  on  the  subject.  I  pre- 
sume, however,  that  the  reasons,  which  have  led  to  this  belief,  of  the  imme- 
diate perception  of  a  figure  termed  visible,  as  distinguished  from  that  tangible 
figure,  which  we  learn  to  see,  are  the  following  two, — ^the  only  reasons  which 
I  can  even  imagine, — that  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  our  present  sensa- 
tions of  sight,  to  separate  colour  from  extension, — ^and  that  there  are,  in  fact, 
a  certain  length  and  breadth  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  light  falls. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  those 
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who  contend  for  the  immediate  perception  of  viable  figure,  that  it  is  now  im- 
possible for  us  to  refer  to  our  original  feelings,  and  that  we  can  speak,  mit 
absolute  certainty,  only  of  our  present  feelings,  or,  at  least,  of  those  which 
we  remember,  as  belonging  to  a  period  long  after  our  first  sensations. 

What  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  origball^  separable,  we  cannot,  then, 
determine.  But  what,  even  now,  is  the  ^ectes  ofextemiony  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us,  in  our  visual  perceptions,  to  separate  from  colour  ?  Is  there 
the  slightest  consciousness  of  a  perception  ol  visible  figure,  corresponding 
with  the  affected  portion  of  the  retina,— or  is  not  the  superficial  magnitude* 
and  the  only  ma^itude  whidi  we  connect  with  colour,  jb  any  case,  the  veiy 
superficial  magnitude  which  we  term  tangible, — a  magnitude,  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  diameter  of  the  retina,  but  is  variously,  greater  or  less,  depend* 
ingonly  on  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  external  object. 

The  mere  length  and  breadth,  then,  which  we  cannot  separate  fiom  coloui, 
are  not  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  figure  termed  visible, — ^for  of  the  per- 
ception of  these  limited  dimensions,  we  have  no  consciousness,-r-but  tk 
length  and  breadth  that  are  truly  tangible  ; — and  there  is  not  a  single  mo- 
ment of  visual  perception,  in  which  the  slightest  evidence  is  affi>rded  by  our 
consciousness  of  that  difficulty  of  separation,  with  respect  to  the  mecXei 
portion  of  the  expanse  of  the  retina,  on  which  the  supposed  argument,  as  te 
the  perception  oi  visible  figure,  is  founded. 

Even  though  the  superficial  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth,  connectec 
with  colour  in  vision,  were  those  of  the  figured  retina  afifected,  and  were 
necessarily  limited  to  its  small  expanse,  there  would  sdll  be  no  greater  iio- 
possibility  of  separating  the  colour  from  mere  length  and  breadth  in  visioo, 
than  of  separating  it  from  the  triple  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness :  and  the  argument,  therefore,  if  it  had  any  force,  would  be  equaUy  ap- 
plicable to  these. 

I  open  my  eyes,  in  the  light  of  day,  with  a  wide  landscape  around  me.  I 
have  a  sensadon,  or  perception,  of  varieties  of  colour,  and  of  all  the  dimen- 
sions of  matter.  I  cannot  separate  the  colour  from  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak  before  me  ;  but  equally  impossible  is  it  for  me, 
to  separate  the  colour  fi*om  the  convexiur  and  the  magnitude  ;  and,  from  this 
equal  impossibility,  1  might  conclude,  with  equal  force,  that  the  perception  of 
the  convexity  and  the  magnitude  is  immediate  and  original,  as  the  perceptioc 
of  mere  length  and  breadth.  Where  all  things  are  equal,  we  cannot  justly 
deny  to  one  what  we  allow  to  another.  He  who  affirms,  that,  in  looking  at  a 
sphere,  he  can  separate,  as  elements  of  his  sensation,  the  colour  and  the  con- 
vexity, may  be  allowed  to  use  thb  argument  of  impossibility,  as  proof  of  ori* 
ginal  connexion,  in  the  other  case.  But  it  is  only  a  person  so  privileged  by 
nature,-r-and  where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found  ? — who  can  fairly  use  it. 

We  are  able,  indeed, — not  while  we  condnue  to  look  at  the  sphere,  but 
with  a  sort  of  mental  efibrt,  afterwards  to  separate  the  colour  from  the  con- 
vexity, and  to  imagine  the  same  colour  united  with  any  other  surface,  plane 
or  concave, — ^the  reason  of  wliich  is  very  evident.  Our  sensadon  of  cxdour 
has  nbt  been  uniformly  associated  with  one  species  of  extension,  but  with  all 
its  varieties ;  and  may,^  therefore,  be  suggested  in  possible  co-existence  with 
all.  In  all  these  varieties,  however,  two  dimensions  have  been  constandy 
implied ;  and,  therefore,  the  association  of  colour  with  these  is  complete  and 
indissoluble.  If  every  surface  in  nature  had  been  convex,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  we  should  have  found  the  same  difficulty,  in  attempting  to 
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separate  colour  from  convexity,  which  we  ndW  find,  in  attempting  to  separate 
it  from  mere  length  and  breadth. 

It  is  the  same,  in  various  other  afiections  of  the  mind,  as  in  our  sensations. 
There  are  feelings,  which  we  cannot  separate  from  other  feelings,  and  which, 
we  yet  know,  must  have  been  originaUy  separate.  I  might  refer  to  the  silent 
growth  and  maturity  of  aknost  every  passion,  of  which  the  mind  is  suscepti- 
ble. But  there  is  sufficient  proof,  even  in  affections,  which  seem  instanta- 
neous. The  mother,  when  she  looks  at  her  babe,  cannot  behold  it  without 
feelings,  very  different  from  those,  which  thie  same  form  and  colour,  iii 
another  infant,  would  have  excited  ;  and  yet,  impossible  as  it  is  to  separate, 
in  this  case,  the  mere  visual  sensation,  from  that  emotion  of  happy  and  in- 
stant fondness  which  accompanies  it,  there  is  surely  no  natural  connexion  of 
the  emotion,  with  the  mere  length,  and  breadth,  and  colour. 

The  impossibility  of  separating  the  sensation  of  colour  from  the  notion  of 
extension,  it  appears,  then,  is  not  a  decisive  proof  of  an  original  connexion 
of  these ;  for,  ii  it  were  decisive,  it  would  prove  still  more ;— «nd  we  might, 
from  this  alone,  assert  with  equal  confidence,  the  original  visual  perception  of 
three  dimensions,  as  that  of  two,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  figure,  which  we 
term  tangible^  as  much  as  of  those,  which  we  have  chosen  to  term  visible. 
It  is  surely  as  little  possible  for  us,  when  we  open  our  eyes  on  some  wide  and 
magnificent  landscape,  to  separate  the  colour,  as  a  mere  visual  sensation, 
from  the  field,  the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  stream,  the  sky,  as  to  separate  it 
from  the  half  inch,  or  inch  of  our  retina,  of  the  perception  of  which  we  have 
no  consciousness  in  any  case ;  and  it  is  .too  much  for  those  who  deny  the  im- 
mediate perception  of  those  greater  magnitudes,  to  urge,  in  proof  of  the  ne- 
cessary original  perception  of  this  inch  or  half  inch,  what,  if  valid  in  any 
respect,  must  establish  no  less  the  proposition  which  they  deny,  than  the 
proposition  which  they  affirm. 

But  it  will  be  said,  there  is  truly  a  certain  fisure  of  the  part  of  the  retina, 
on  which  the  light  falls.  The  fact  is  undeniable.  But  the  question  is,  not 
whether  such  a  figure  exist,  but  whether  the  perception  of  the*  figure  neces- 
sarily form  a  part  of  the  sensation.  The  brain,  and  nervous  system  in  gene- 
ral, are  of  a  certain  form,  when  they  are  affected  in  any  manner.  But  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow, — as  the  fact  sufficiently  shows, — that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  form  constitutes  any  part  of  the  changeful  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment. To  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the  mere  senses, — it  is  not  in  the 
organ  of  sight  only,  that  the  nervous  matter  is  of  a  certaitr  shape  : — it  is  ex- 
panded into  some  shape  or  other,  in  every  organ.  When  die  whole,  or  a 
part,  therefore,  of  the  olfactory  organ,  is  afiected  by  the  rays  of  odour,  if  I 
may  so  term  Uiem,  we  might,  with  exactly  the  same  ground  for  our  belief, 
suppose,  that  the  knowledge  of  a  certain  extension  must  accompany  the  fra- 
grance, because  a  certain  nervous  expanse  is,  in  this  case,  afiected,  as  that 
the  nodon  of  a  certain  extension  must,  for  the  same  reason,  and  for  the  same 
reason  alone,  accompany  the  sensation  of  colour.  It  is  because  tlie  same 
light,  which  acts  upon  the  organ  of  one  person,  may  be  made  visible  to 
another^  that  we  conceive  it  more  peculiarly  to  be  figured,  as  it  were,  on  the 
nervous  expanse,  when  it  is  not  in  itself  truly  more  figured,' than  the  number 
of  co-existine  particles  of  odour,  which  affect  the  nerve  of  smell.  We  can- 
not exhibit  the  parucles  of  odour,  however,  acting  on  the  nostril  of  any  one. 
But,  when  the  eye  is  dissected  from  its  orbit,  we  can  show  the  image  of  a 
lummous  body,  distinctly  formed  upon  the  retina.     JVe^  the  observers  of  the 
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dissected  eye,  have  thus  a  clearer  notion  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
nervous  matter  affected  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But  it  is  not  io 
the  dissected  eye  that  vision  takes  place ;  and  as  the  living  eye,  and  the  liv- 
ing nostrils,  are  alike  afiected  in  more  than  one  physical  point,  we  must 
surely  admit,  that -in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  equally,  a  certain  length 
and  breadth  are  afiected,  and  that  there  is  an  olfactory  6gure  as  truly  as  a 
visible  figure.  The  mere  visibility  of  the  image  to  another  person  cannot 
alter  the  nature  of  the  organic  affection  itself  to  the  sentient  individuaL  L' 
the  olfactory  figure  be  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  the  perception  oi' 
extension,  there  is  no  stronger  reason  a  priori^  to  suppose  that  what  is  termed 
the  visible  figure, — ^which  is  nothing  more  than  a  similar  affection  of  a  nervous 
expanse, — should  be  accompanied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  afiected. 

These  arguments,  however,  though  they  seem  to  me  to  invalidate  com- 
pletely the  only  arguments  which  I  can  imagine  to  be  urged  in  support  of  our 
original  perception  of  figure  by  the  eye,  are  negative  only.  ~  But   there  is 
also  a  positive  argument,  which  seems  to  me  truly  decisive,  against  the  sup- 
}x>sed  necessary  perception  of  visible  figure, — ^that  it  implies  the  blending  of 
things  which  cannot  be  blended.     If  the  mere  visual  sensation  of  cokur 
imply,  in  itself,  no  figure,  I  can  conceive  it  to  be  blended  with  any  figure ; 
but  not  so,  if  it  imply,  in  itself,  a  fixed  definite  figure,  so  essential  to  the  very 
sensation  of  the  colour,  that  without  it  the  colour  could  not  for  a  single  mo- 
ment be  perceived.     During  the  whole  time,  then,  in  which  1  am  gazing  oo 
a  wide  landscape,  there  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
for  the  necessary  perception  of  visible  figure,  not  colour  merely,  but  a  certain 
small  coloured  expanse,  of  definite  outline,  constantly  perceived — since, 
without  thisv  colour  itself  could  not  be  perceived ;  and,  during  all  this  time, 
there  is  also  a  notion  of  a  figure  of  a  very  different  kind,  of  three  dimensions, 
and  of  magnitude  almost  infinitely  greater,  combined,  not  with  colour  merely, 
but  with  the  same  coloured  expanse.    There  must,  therefore,  be  some  pos- 
sible combination  of  these  forms  and  magnitudes ;  since  it  is  the  colour  which 
we  perceive  that  is  blended  with  the  tangible  magnitudes  suggested.     Now, 
though  there  are  certain  feelings  which  may  co-exist  and  unite,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  there  are  others  which  cannot  be  so  blended.    I  may  combine,  for 
example,  my  notion  of  a  plane  or  convex  surface,  with  my  notion  of  white- 
ness or  blueness,  hardness  or  softness,  roughness  or  smoothness ;  but  I  can- 
not blend  my  notidhs  of  these  two  surfaces,  the  plane  and  the  convex,  as  one 
surface,  both  plane  and  convex,  more  than  1  can  think  of  a  whole  which  is 
less  than  a  fraction  of  itself,  or  a  square,  of  which  the  sides  are  not  equal,  and 
the  angles  equal  only  to  three  right  angles.    The  same  blue  or  white  surface 
cannot  appear  to  me,  then,  at  once  plane  and  convex,  as  it  must  do  if  there 
be  a  visible  figure  of  one  exact  outline  co-existing  with  the  tactual  figure 
which  is  of  a  different  oudine ;  nor,  even  though  the  surface  were  in  both, 
cases  plan€j  can  it  appear  to  me,  at  the  same  moment,  half  an  inch  square, 
and  many  feet  square.    All  this  roust  be  done,  however,  as  often  as  we  open! 
our  eyes,  if  there  be  truly  any  perception  of  visible  figure  co-existine  withr 
the  mere  suggestions  of  touch.     The  visible  figure  of  the  sphere,  on  which  1, 
fixed  my  gaze,  is  said  to  be  a  plane  of  two  dimensions  inseparable  from^ 
colour,  and  this  inseparable  colour  must  yet  be  combined  with  the  sphere,; 
which  I  perceive  disdnctly  to  be  convex.    According  to  the  common  theory, , 
therefore,  it  is  at  opce,  to  my  perception,  convex  and  plane;  and,  if  the 
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sphere  be  a  large  one,  it  is  perceived^  at  the  same  moment,  to  be  a  sphere  of 
many  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  plane  circular  surface  of  the  diameter  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.  The  assertion  of  so  strange  a  combination  of  incongrui- 
ties would,  indeed,  require  some  powerful  arguments  to  justify  it ;  yet  it  has 
been  asserted,  not  merely  without  positive  evidence,  as  if  not  standing  in  need 
of  any  proof,  but  in  absolute  opposition  to  our  consciousness ;  and  the  only 
arguments  which  we  can  even  imagine  to  be  urged  for  it,  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  no  weight,-— or  would  tend  as  much  to  prove  the  original  vbual  per- 
ception of  tangible  Ggures,  as  of  the  figure  that  is  termed  visible. 

Is  it  not  at  least  more  probable,  therefore,  that  though,  like  the  particles 
of  odour  when  they  act  upon  our  nostrils,  the  rays  of  light  affect  a  portion  of 
the  retina,  so  as  to  produce  on  it  an  imagej  which,  if  the  eye  were  separated 
from  its  orbit,  ^and  its  coats  dissected,  might  be  a  distinct  visible  figure  to  the 
eye  of  another  observer ;  this  figure  of  the  portion  of  the  retina  affected, 
enters  as  little  into  the  simple  original  sensation  of  sight,  as  the  figure  of  the 
portion  of  the  olfactory  nervous  expanse,  when  it  is  affected,  enters  into  the 
sensation  of  smell  ? — and  that,  when  the  simple  affection  of  sight  is  blended 
with  the  ideias  of  suggestion,  in  what  are  termed  the  acquired  perceptions  of 
vision, — as,  for  example,  in  the  perception  of  a  sphere, — ^it  is  colour  only 
which  is  blended  with  the  large  convexity,  and  not  a  small  coloured  plane  ? — 
which  small  coloured  plane  being  necessarily  limited  in  extent  and  form,  so 
as  never  to  be  larger  than  the  retina  itself,  cannot  blend  with  various  forms 
and  magnitudes,  and  which,  if  it  could  even  be  supposed  to  constitute  Kpari 
of  the  convexity  of  a  sphere  perceived  by  us,  still  could  not  diffiise  its  own 
limited  and  inseparable  colour  over  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  sphere. 

I  have  stated  to  you  my  own  opinion  with  respect  to  visible  figure, — an 
opinion,  which  to  myself,  I  confess,  appears  almost  certain,  or,  at  least,  far 
more  probable  than  the  opinion  generally  entertained,  that  has  no  evidence 
in  our  consciousness  at  any  one  moment  of  vision  to  support  ijt.  But  on  sub- 
jects of  this  kind,  which  are  in  themselves  so  very  subtile,  and,  therefore,  so 
liable  to  error,  I  must  beg  you,  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  the  opposite 
sentiment  has  the  authority  of  general  belief,  to  consider  any  opinion,  which 
1  may  submit  to  you,  as  ofifered  more  to  your  reflection^  than  for  your  passive 
adoption  of  it.  If  I  wish  you, — reverendy,  indeed,  but  still  freely, — ^to  weigh 
the  evidence  of  doctrines  of  philosophy,  which  are  sanctioned  even  by  the 
greatest  names  of  every  age,  I  must  wish  you  still  more,  because  it  will  be 
still  more  your  duty,  to  weigh  well  the  evidence  of  opinions  that  come  to  you, 
with  no  other  authority  than  that  of  one  very  fallible  individual. 

In  looking  back  on  the  senses  which  we  have  been  considering,  what  a 
boundless  field  do  we  seem  already  to  have  been  endeavouring  to  traverse  ! 
and  how  admirable  wonld  the  mind  have  been,  even  though  it  had  been 
capable  of  no  other  office  than  that  of  representing,  in  the  union  of  all  its  sen- 
sations, as  in  a  living  mirror  of  the  universe,  the  splendid  conceptions  of  the 
great  Being  who  formed  it ;  or  rather  of  creating  anew  in  itself,  that  very 
universe  which  it  represents  and  admires ! 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  senses ; — of 

•— — "  sensefl  that  inherit  earth  and  heavens. 

Enjoy  the  various  riches  Nature  yields ; — 

Far  nobler,  giv^  the  riches  they  enjoy  ; 

Qive  taste  to  fruits,  and  harmonv  to  frovea,  ^ 

Their  radiant  beams  to  ffold,  and  gold's  bright  aire : 

Take  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  world, 
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At  a  MBmll  inlet,  which  a  grain  miffht  cloae, 
And  hair  create  the  wondroua  woria  they  sed. 
Bat  for  th«  magic  organ'a  powerful  charm, 
Earth  were  a  rude,  oncoloured  chaoe  atill ; — 
Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  imagCi  man  admires." 
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HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  brought  to  a  conclusion  mjr  remarks 
on  Vision,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  justness  of  the  universal  belief,  that,  in  the 
perception  of  objects  by  this  sense,  there  are  two  modifications  of  extension, 
t  visible  as  well  as  a  tangible  figure;  the  one  originally  and-imnsediaiely 
perceived  by  the  eye,  the  other  suggested  by  former  experience.     I  staled, 
at  considerable  length,  some  arguments  which  induce  me  to  believe,  Id  oppo- 
sition to  the  universal  doctrine, — that,  in  what  are  termed  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  sight,  there  is  not  this  union  of  two  separate  figures  of  difierent 
dimensions,  which  cannot  be  combined  with  each  other,  more  than  the 
mathematical  conceptions  of  a  square  and  a  circle  can  be  combined  in  the 
conception  of  one  simple  figure ;  that  the  original  sensations  of  colour,  though, 
like  the  sensations  of  smell  or  taste,  and  every  other  species  of  sensation, 
arising  from  affections  of  definite  portions  of  nervous  substance,  do  doc  in- 
volve the  perception  of  this  definite  outline,  nK>re  than  mere  fragrance  or 
sweetness,  but  that  the  colour  is  perceived  by  us  Sisfiguredf  only  in  conse- 
quence of  being  blended  by  intimate  associations  with  the  feelings  commonly 
ascribed  to  touch.    Philosophers,  indeed,  have  admitted,  or,  at  least,  must 
admit,  that  we  have  no  consciousness  of  that  which  they  yet  suppose  to  be 
constantly  taking  place,  and  that  the  only  figure  which  does  truly  seem  to  us, 
in  vision,  to  be  combined  with  colour,  is  that  which  they  term  tangible, — 
that,  for  example,  we  cannot  look  at  a  coloured  sphere  of  four  feet  diameter, 
without  perceiving  a  coloured  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  sphere  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  not  a  plain  circular  surface  of  tlie  diameter  of  half  an  u)ch ; 
yet,  though  we  have  no  consciousness  of  perceiving  any  such  small  coburcd 
circle,  and  have  fio  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  perception  takes  place,  they 
stiil  contend,  without  any  evidence  whatever,  that  we  see  at  every  moment 
what  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen. 

After  our  very  full  discussion  of  the  general  phenomena  of  perception, — 
as  common  to  all  our  senses,  and  as  peculiarly  modified  in  the  different  tribes 
of  our  sensations, — I  might  now  quit  a  subject,  to  which  its  primary  interest 
as  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  has  led  me  to  pay,  perhaps,  a  disproportion- 
ate  attention.  But  besides  the  theories,  to  the  consideration  of  which  our 
general  inquiry  has  incidentally  led  us,  there  are  some  hypothetical  opinions 
on  the  subject,  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  at  least  the 
'>utline,— not  because  they  throw  any  real  light  on  tlie  phenomena  of  percep- 
m,  but  because,  extravagantly  hypothetical  as  they  are,  they  are  yet  tlje 

•  YouDg*s  Night  Thoughts,  VI.  v.  420-427.  429, 430.  and  495, 436. 
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opinions  of  philosophers,  whose  eminence,  in  other  respects,  renders  indis* 
pensable  some  slight  knowledge  even  of  their  very  errors. 

Id  reviewing  these  hypotheses^  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to 
that  doctrine  of  causation,  which  I  before'  illustrated  at  great  lengthy  and 
which,  I  trust,  therefore,  I  may  safely  take  for  granted  that  you  have  not 
forgotten. 

In  sensation,  I  consider  the  feeKng  of  the  mind  to  be  the  simple  efieet  of 
the  presence  of  the  object ;  or,  at  least,  of  some  change,  which  the  presence 
of  the  object  produces  in  the  sensorial  organ.  The  object  has  the  power  of 
afiectiog  the^ind  ;  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  being  affected  by  the  object, 
— 4hat  is  to  say,  when  the  organ,  in  Consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  ex- 
ternal object,  exists  in  a  certain  state,  the  affection  of  the  mind  immediately 
follows.  If  the  object  were  absent,  in  any  particular  case,  the  mind  would 
not  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  produced  by  it ;  and^  if 
the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  had  been  different,  the  object  might  have 
existed,  as  now,  without  any  subsequent  sensation.  In  all  this  series  of  mere 
changes,  or  afiections,  in  consequence  of  certain  other  preceding  changes,  or 
affections,  though  a  part  of  the  series  be  material,  and  another  part  mental, 
there  is  truly,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked  to  you,  no  more  mystery  than 
in  any  other  series  of  changes,  in  which  the  series  is  not  in  matter  and  mind 
successively,  but  exclusively  in  one  or  the  other.  There  is  a  change  of  state 
of  one  substance,  in  qpnsequence  of  a  change  of  some  sort  in  another  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  mere  sequence  of  change  after  change  is  all  which  we  know 
in  either  case.  The  same  Almighty  Being,  who  formed  the  various  sub- 
stances to  which  we  give  the  name  of  matter j  formed  also  the  substance  to 
which  we  give  the  name  oimi'nd;  and  the  qualities  with  which  he  endowed 
them,  for  those  gracious  ends  which  he  intended  them  to,  answer,  are  mere 
susceptibilities  of  change,  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  they  begin 
immediately  to  exist  in  different  states.  The  weight  of  a  body  is  its  ten- 
dency to  other  bodies,  varying  according  to  the  masses  and  distances ;-— in 
this  instance,  the  quality  may  be  said  to  be  strictly  material.  The  greenness 
or  redness  ascribed  to  certain  rays  of  light,  are  words  expressive  merely  of 
changes  that  arise  in  the  mind  when  these  rays  are  present  on  the  retina  ;  in 
this  case,  the  quality,  though  ascribed  to  the  material  rays  as  antecedent, 
involves  the  consideration  of  a  certain  change  of  state  in  the  mind  which  they 
affect.  But  the  greenness  o^  redness,  tlK)ugh  involving  the  consideration 
both  of  mind  affected,  and  matter  affecting,  is  not  less  conceivable  by  us  as  a 
quality  of  matter  than  the  weight,  which  also  involves  the  consideration  of 
two  substances,  affecting  and  affected,  though  both  go  under  the  name  of 
matter  alone.  All  the  sequences  of  phenomena  are  mysterious,  or  ncme 
We  so. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  presence  of  a  loadstone  should  cause  a  piece  of  iron 
^  approach  it ;  and  that  the  presence  of  the  moon,  in  different  parts  of  the 
heavens,  should  be  continually  altering  the  relative  tendencies  of  all  the  par- 
ticles of  our  earth.  In  like  manner,  it  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  that  a  state  of 
our  bodily  organs  should  be  followed  by  a  change  of  state  of  the  mind,  or  a 
state  of  our  itiind  by  a  change  of  state  of  our  bodily  organs ;  but  it  is  not 
'^re  wonderful,  than  that  matter  should  act  on  distant  matter,  or  that  one 
affection  of  the  mind,  should  be  followed  by  another  affection  of  the  mind, 
since  all  which  we  know  in  either  case,  when  matter  acts  upon  matter,  or 
^hen  it  sets  upon  mind,  is  that  a  certain  change  of  one  substance  has  fol« 
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lowed  a  certain  change  of  another  substance, — a  change  which,  in  aD  cir- 
cumstances exactly  similar,  it  is  expected  by  us  to  follow  again.  We  have 
experience  of  this  sequence  of  changes  ali^e  in  both  cases ;  and,  but  for 
experience,  we  could  not,  in  either  case,  have  predicted  it. 

This  view  of  causation,  however, — as  not  more  unintelligible  in  the  reci- 
procal sequences  of  events  in  matter  and  mind  than  in  their  separate  sequen- 
ces,— could  not  occur  to  philosophers  while  they  retained  their  mysterious 
belief  of  secret  links,  connecting  every  observed  antecedent  with  its  observed 
consequent ;  since  mind  and  matter  seemed,  by  their  very  nature,  unsuscep- 
tible of  any  such  common  bondage.  A  peculiar  difficulty,  tlierefore,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  was  felt,  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  their  mutual 
successions  of  phenomena,  which  vanishes,  when  the  necessity  of  any  con- 
necting links  in  causation  is  shown  to  be  falsely  assumed. 

In  their  views  of  perception,  therefore,  as  a  mental  effect  produced  by  a 
material  cause,  philosophers  appear  to  have  been  embarrassed  by  two  great 
difficulties: — ^the  production  oi  this  effect  by  remote  objects, — as  when  we 
look  at  the  sun  and  stars,  in  their  almost  inconceivable  distances  above  our 
heads  ;  and  the  production  of  this  effect  by  a  substance,  which  has  no  com- 
mon property  that  renders  it  capable  of  being  linked  with  the  mind  in  the 
manner  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  causation.  These  two  supposed  diffi- 
culties appear,  to  me,  to  have  led  to  all  the  wild  hypotheses  that  have  been 
advanced  with  respect  to  perception. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties, — ^in  the  remoteness  of  the  object  per- 
ceived,— even  though  the  principle  had  not  been  false  which  supposes,  that 
a  change  cannot  take  place  in  any  substance,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
of  position  of  a  distant  object, — ^a  principle,  which  the  gravitation  of  every 
atom  disproves, — ^arose,  it  is  evident,  from  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of 
perception.  It  was  on  this  account,  that  I  was  at  some  pains,  when  we  enter- 
ed on  our  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  perception,  to  show  the  futility  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  is  made  of  objects  that  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  and 
those  which  act  on  tliem  through  a  medium, — ^the  medium,  in  this  case,  as 
light  in  vision,  and  the  vibrating  air  in  sound,  being  the  real  object  of  the 
particular  sense, — and  the  reference  to  a  more  remote  object  being  the 
result,  not  of  the  simple  original  sensation,  but  of  knowledge  previously  ac- 
quired. 

The  mistake  as  to  the  real  object  of  perception,  and  the  supposed  difficulty 
of  action  at  a  distance,  must  have  bad  very  considerable  influence  in  pro- 
ducing tl\e  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  perception  by  species,  of  which  the  cum* 
brous  machinery  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  contrivance  for 
destroying,  as  it  were,  the  distance  between  the  senses  and  the  objects  that 
were  supposed  to  act  on  them.  According  to  this  doctrine,  every  object  is 
continually  throwing  off  certain  shadowy  films  or  resemblances  of  itself,  which 
may  be  directly  present  to  our  organs  of  sense,  at  whatever  distance  the 
objects  may  be,  Irom  which  they  flowed.  These  species  or  phantasms, — 
the  belief  of  the  separate  existence  of  which  must  have  been  greatly  favoured 
by  another  tenet  oi  the  same  school,  with  respect  to  form  as  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  maiter  with  which  it  is  united,  were  supposed  to  be  transQiiued, 
in  a  manner,  which  there  was  no  great  anxiety  to  explain,  to  the  brain  and 
to  the  mind  itself.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  process  by  which  these  sen* 
sible  species,  through  the  intervention  of  what  were  termed  the  active  and 
passive  intellect,  were  said  to  become,  at  last,  intelligible  species,  so  as  to  be 
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objects  of  our  understanding.  It  is  with  the  mere  semitive  part  of  the  pro- 
cess that  we  have  at  present  any  concern ;  and  in  this,  of  itself,  there  is  suffi- 
cient absurdity,  without  tracing  all  the  further  modifications,  of  which  the 
absurdity  is  capable,  if  I  may  speak  so  lightly  of  follies  that  have  a  name, 
which,  tor  more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the  most  venerable  of  human 
oames,  to  pass  them  current  as  wisdom, — ^and  which  were  received  and 
honoured  as  wisdom  by  the  wise  of  so  many  generations. 

I  cannot  pay  you  so  very  poor  a  compliment,  as  to  suppose  it  necessary  to 
employ  a  single  moment  of  your  time  in  confuting  what  is  not  only  a  mere 
hypothesis,  (and  an  hypothesis  which  leaves  all  me  real  difficulties  of  per- 
ception precisely  as  before,)  but  which,  even  as  an  hypothesis,  is  absolutely 
inconceivable.  If  vision  had  been  our  only  sense^  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
understood,  at  least,  what  was  meant  by  the  species,  that  directly  produce 
our  visual  images.  But  what  is  the  phantasm  of  a  sound  or  an  odour  ?  or 
what  species  is  it,  which,  at  one  moment,  produces  only  the  feeling  of  cold, 
or  hardness,  or  figure,  when  a  knife  is  pressed  against  us,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, when  it  penetrates  the  skin,  the  pain  of  a  cut  f  The  knife  itself  is 
exactly  the  same  unaltered  knife,  when  it  is  merely  pressed  against  the  hand, 
and  when  it  produces  the  incision ;  and  the  difiference,  therefore,  in  the  two 
cases,  must  arise,  not  from  any  species  which  it  is  constantly  throwing  off, 
since  these  would  be  the  same,  at  every  moment,  but  from  some  state  of 
difference  in  the  mere  nerves  affected. 

I  fear,  however,  that  I  have  already  fallen  into  the  folly  which  I  professed 
to  avoid, — ^the  folly  of  attempting  to  confute,  what,  considered  in  itself,  is 
not  vrorthy  of  being  seriously  confuted,  and  scarcely  worthy  even  of  being 
proved  to  be  ridiculous.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  justice  to  its 
author,  that  the  doctrine  of  perception,  by  intermediate  phantasms,  is  not  a 
single  opinion  alone,  but  a  part  of  a  system  of  opinions,  and  that  there  are 
many  errors,  which,  if  considered  singly,  appear  too  extravagant  for  the 
assent  of  any  rational  mind,  that  lose  much  of  this  extravagance,  by  combi- 
nation with  other  errors  as  extravagant.  Whatever  difficulties  the  hypothesis 
of  species  involved,  it  at  least  seemed  to  remove  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
perception  at  a  distance,  and  by  the  half  spiritual  tenuity  of  the  sensible 
images,  seemed  also  to  aiibrd  a  sort  of  intermediate  link,  for  the  connexion 
of  matter  with  mind ;  thus  appearing  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  two 

great  difficulties,  which  I  suppose  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  principal 
ypotbesis  on  this  subject. 
When  the  doctrine  of  species^  as  modified,  in  the  dark  and  barren  age  of 
Dialectics,  by  all  the  additional  absurdities,  which  the  industrious  sagacity  of 
the  schoolmen  could  give  to  it,  had,  at  length,  lost  that  empire,  which  it 
never- should  have  possessed,  the  original  difficulty  of  accounting  for  percep- 
tion, remained  as  before.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  linked,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  with  its  effect,  how  was  matter,  so  different  in  all  its  properties,  to  be 
connected  with  mind  ?  , 

The  shortest  possible  mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  was,  by  denying 
that  any  direct  causation  whatever  took  place  between  our  mind  and  our 
bodily  organs ;  and  hence  aroise  the  system  of  oectuianal  causes^  as  maintained 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,— a  system,  which 
supposed,  that  there  is  no  direct  agency  of  our  mind  on  matter,  or  of  matter 
on  our  mind,— -that  we  are  as  litde  capable  of  movine  our  own  limbs  by  our 
volition,  as  of  moving,  by  our  volition,  the  hmbs  of  any  other  person,- 
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little  capable  of  perceiving  the  rays  of  light,  that  have  entered  our  own  eyes, 
as  the  rays  which  have  fallen  on  any  other  eyes, — ^that  our  perception  or 
voluntary  movement  is,  therefore,  to  be  referred,  in  every  case,  to  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Deity,  the  presence  of  rays  of  light,  within  our  eye, 
being  the  mere  occasion  on  which  the  Deity  himself  affects  our  mind  with 
vision,  as  our  desire  of  moving  our  limbs  is  the  mere  occasion,  on  which  the 
Deity  himself  puts  our  limbs  in  motion. 

It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  have  a  full  conviction  of  the  dependence  of 
all  events  on  the  great  Sovrce  of  Beings  that  it  is  necessary  to  strip  the  dex- 
trine, as  much  as  possible,  of  every  thing  truly  objectionable,  lest,  in  abandon- 
ing what  is  objectionable,  we  should  be  tempted  to  abandon  also  the. impor- 
tant truth  associated  with  it.  The  p<ywer  of  God  is  so  magni6cent  in  itself 
that  it  is  only  when  we  attempt  to  add  to  it  in  our  conception,  that  we  run 
some  risk  of  degrading  what  it  must  always  be  impossible  for  us  to  elevate. 

That  the  changes  which  take  place,  whether  in  mind  or  in  matter,  are  all, 
ultimately,  resolvable  into  the  will  of  the  Deity,  who  formed  alike  the  spiritual 
and  material  system  of  the  universe,  making  the  earth  a  habitation  worthy  of 
its  noble  inhabitant,— -and  man  an  inhabitant  almost  worthy  of  that  scene  of 
divine  magni6cence,  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  a  truth,  ab  convincing  to  our 
reason,  as  it  is  delightful  to  our  devotion.  What  confidence  do  we  feel,  in 
ourjoy^  at  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Being,  from  whom  it  flows,  as  if  the 
very  thought  gave  at  once  security  and  sanctity  to  our  delight ;  and  bow 
consolatory,  in  our  little  hour  of  sufiering  to  think  of  Htm  who  mils  our  hap- 
piness, and  who  knows  how  to  produce  it,  even  from  sorrow  itself,  by  that 
power  which  called  light  from  the  original  darkness,  and  still  seems  to  call, 
out  of  a  similar  gloom,  the  sunshine  of  every  morning.  Every  joy  thus  be- 
comes gratitude, — every  sorrow  resignation.  The  eye  which  looks  to  Heaven 
seems,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  scenes  of'  earth,  to  bring  down  with  it  a 
purer  radiance,  like  the  very  beaming  of  the  presence  of  the  Dignity,  which 
It  sheds  on  every  object  on  which  it  gazes, — a  light 


*<  That  gilds  all  forms 
Terrestrial,  in  the  vast  and  the  minute ; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.'** 

That  the  Deity,  in  this  sense,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  tcHler  of 
all  those  great  ends,  which  the  laws  of  the  universe  accoroplisb,*-i8  the 
author  of  tlie  physical  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  is  then  most  true,-^ 
as  it  is  most  true  also,  that  the  same  Power,  who  gave  the  universe  its  laws, 
can,  for  the  particular  purposes  of  his  providence,  vary  these  at  pleasure. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  tliat  the  objects  which  he  has  made  surely 
for  some  ends,  have,  as  made  by  him,  no  efficacy,  no  power  of  being  instru- 
mental, to  his  owp  great  purpose,  merely  because  whatever  power  they  can 
be  supposed  to  have,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  Fountain  of  all  power. 
It  is,  indeed,  only  as  possessing  this  power,  that  we  know  them  to  exist ;  and 
their  powers,  which  the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes  would  destroy  alto- 
gether, are,  relatively  to  us,  their  whole  existence.  It  is  by  affecting  us  that 
they  are  known  to  us.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  light,  for 
example,  that  light  cannot  be  present,  or,  at  least,  the  sensorial  organ  cannot 

«  Cowper's  Task,  Book  V.  ▼.  ei»--814. 
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exist  in  a  certaio  state,  in  consequence  of  its  presence,  Tritfaout  that  instant 
afiection  of  mind,  which  constitutes  vision.  If  light  have  not  this  power  of 
afiectfbg  us  with  sensation,  it  is,  with  respect  to  us,  nothing, — for  we  know  it 
only  as  the  cause  of  the  visual  afiection.  That  which  excites  in  us  the  feel- 
ings of  extension,  resistance,  and  all  the  qualities  of  matter,  is  matter ;  and 
to  suppose  that  tliere  is  nothing,  without  us,  which  excites  tliese  feelings,  is 
to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  matter  without,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  form- 
ing any  conception  of  matter.  The  system  of  occasional  causes  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  only  a  more  awkward  and  complicated  modification  of  the 
system  of  Berkeley  ;  for,  as  the  Deity  is,  in  tliis  system,  himself  the  author 
of  every  change,  the  only  conceivable  use  of  matter,  which  cannot  affect  us, 
more  than  if  it  were  not  in  existence,  must  be  as  a  remembrance^  to  Him  who 
is  Omniscience  iiself,  at  what  particular  moment  he  is  to  excite  a  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  some  one  of  his  sensitive  creatures,  and  of  what  particular  kind 
that  feeling  is  to  be ;  as  if  the  Omniscient  could  stand  in  need  of  any  memo- 
rial, to  excite  in  our  mind  any  feeling,  which  it  is  His  wish  to  excite,  and 
which  is  to  be  traced  wholly  to  his  own  immediate  agency.  Matter  theui 
according  to  this  system,  has  no  relations  to  us ;  and  all  its  relations  are  to 
the  Deity  alone.  The  assertors  of  tlie  doctrine,  indeed,  seem  to  consider  it, 
as  representing,  in  a  more  sublime  )ight,  the  divine  Omnipresence,  by  ex- 
hibiting it  to  our  conception,  as  the  only  power  in  nature }  but  they  might,  in 
like  manner,  affirm,  that  the  creation  of  the  infinity  of  worlds,  with  all  the 
life  and  happiness  that  are  diffused  over  them,  rendered  less  instead  of  more 
sublime,  the  existence  of  Him,  who,  till  then,  was  the  sole  existence ;  for 
power,  that  is  derived,  derogates  as  little  from  the  primary  power,  as  derived 
existence  derogates  from  the  Being  from  whom  it  flows.  Yet  the  assertors 
of  this  doctrine,  who  conceive,  that  light  has  no  effect  in  vision,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  light  exists,  or  rather,  are  strenuous  affirmers  of  its 
existence,  and  are  anxious  only  to  prove,  in  their  zeal,  for  the  glory  of  Him, 
who  made  it,  and  who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  that  this,  and  all  His  worksi 
exist  for  no  purpose.  Light,  they  contend,  has  no  influence  whatever.  It  is 
as  little  capable  of  exciting  sensajions  of  colour,  as  of  exciting  a  sensation  <^ 
melody  or  fragrance ;  but  still  it  exists.  The  production  of  so  very  simple 
a  state  as  that  of  vision,  or  any  other  of  the  modes  uf  perception,  with  an 
apparatus,  which  b  not  merely  complicated,  but,  in  all  its  complication^ 
absolutely  without  efficacy  of  any  sort,  is  so  far  from  adding  any  sublimity  to 
the  divine  nature,  in  our  conception,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  by  the 
mind,  without  lessening,  in  some  degree,  the  sublimity  of  the  Author  of  the 
universe,  by  lessening,  or  rather  destroying,  all  the  sublimity  of  the  universe 
which  he  has  made.  What  is  that  idle  mass  of  matter,  which  cannot  affect 
us,  or  be  known  to  us,  or  to  any  other  created  being,  more  than  if  it  toert 
not  ?  If  the  Deity  produces,  in  every  case,  by  his  own  immediate  operation, 
all  those  feelings  which  we  terra  sensations  or  perceptions,  he  does  not  first 
create  a  multitude  of  inert  and  cumbrous  worlds,  invisible  to  every  eye  but 
his  own,  and  incapable  of  afl&cting  any  thing  whatever,  that  he  may  know 
when  to  operate,  as  he  would  have  operated,  before.  This  is  not  the  awful 
simplicity  of  that  Omnipresence, 

"  Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  effect ; 
Who  calls  for  things  that  are  not,  and  they  come."* 

*  Cowper*s  Taak,  Book  V.  ▼.  686, 667. 
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Ify  indeed,  the  complication  of  the  process  could  remore  any  difficulty 
which  truly  exists,  or  even  any  difficuky  which  is  supposed  to  exist,  the 
system  might  be  more  readily  adopted  by  that  human  weakness,  to  which 
the  removal  of  a  single  difficulty  is  of  so  much  value.  But  tlie  very  attempt 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  is  merely  by  presenting  it  in  another  form.  Omni- 
potent, as  the  Creator  is,  he  is  still,  like  tliat  mind  which  he  has  formed 
after  his  own  image,  a  spiritnul  Being  ;  and  though  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  extent  of  his  power  over  matter,  the  operation  of  this  infinite  power 
is  as  little  conceivable  by  us,  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  mere  antecedence 
of  change,  as  the  reciprocal  limited  action  of  mind  and  matter,  in  man,  and 
the  objects  which  he  perceives  and  moves.  It  is  itself  indeed,  a  proof  of 
action  of  this  very  kind ;  and  to  state  it,  with  thoview  of  obviating  any  diffi- 
culty that  may  be  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  mutual  influence  of  mind 
and  matter,  seems  as  absurd,  as  it  would  be  for  a  sophist,  who  should  profess 
to  believe,  from  an  examination  of  the  wings  of  birds,  that  their  heavy  pi- 
nions are  incapable  of  bearing  them  through  the  air,  to  illustrate  his  paradox 
by  the  majestic  soaring  of  the  eagle^  when  be  mounts  still  hieher  and  higher 
tlirough  the  sunshine  that  encircles  him,  before  he  stoops  from  his  height 
above  the  clouds,  to  the  clifis  which  he  deigns  to  make  his  lowly  home. 

The  system  of  occcuional  causes^  though  it  ceased  to  be  known,  or  at  least 
to  be  adopted,  under  that  name,  has  not  the  less  continued,  by  a  mere 
change  of  denomination,  to  receive  the  assent  of  philosophers,  who  rejected 
it  under  its  ancient  name.  It  is,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  this  system  akme, 
which  gives  any  sense  whatever  to  the  distinction  that  is  universally  made  of 
causes,  as  phyneai  and  e/^ct«n/,— a  distinction  which  implies,  that,  beside 
the  antecedents  and  consequents,  in  a  series  of  changes,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  no  mutual  influence,  and  might,  therefore,  be  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent in  any  otlier  order, — ^there  is  some  intervening  agency,  which  is,  in 
every  event  of  the  series,  the  true  efficient.  Matter,  in  short,  does  not  act 
on  mind,  nor  mind  on  matter.  The  physical  cause^  in  this  nomenclature, 
chat  exists  for  no  purpose,  as  being  absolutely  inefficient ;  or,  in  other  words, 
absolutely  incapable  of  producing  any  change  whatever,  is  the  occasional 
came  of  the  other  nomenclature,  and  nothing  more ;  and  all  which  was  cum- 
brous and  superfluous  in  the  one,  is  equally  cumbrous  and  superfluous  in  the 
other.  On  this  subject,  however,  which  I  have  discussed  at  large  in  my 
work  on  Cause  and  Efiect,  I  need  not  add  any  remarks  to  those  which  I 
ofiered  in  an  early  part  of  the  course.  It  is  sufficient,  at  present,  to  pcMOt 
out  the  absolute  identity  of  the  two  doctrines  in  every  thing  but  in  name. 

The  next  system  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is  that  of  Male- 
branehCf  who  is,  indeed,  to  be  ranked  among  the  principal  assertors  of  the 
doctrine  of  occasional  causes^  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  but 
who,  in  addition  to  this  general  doctrine,  had  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of 
perception. 

His  opinions,  on  this  subject,  are  delivered,  at  great  length,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Search  of  Truth — La  Recherche  de  la  Veriih-^  work  which 
b  distinguished  by  much  eloquence,  and  by  many  very  profound  remarks  on 
the  sources  of  human  error,  but  which  is  itself  an  example,  in  the  great 
system  which  it  supports,  of  error  as  striking  as  any  of  those  which  it  elo- 
qucndy  and  profoundly  discusses.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  for  his  reputation 
as  a  philosopher,  that  these  discussions  do  not  form  a  separate  work,  but  are 
blended  with  his  own  erroneous  system,  the  outline  of  which  every  one 
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knows  too  wdl,  to  think  of  stud jrii^  its  details.    AU  that  is  neoessaiy,  to  give 
him  his  just  reputatioD,  is  merely  that  he  *lundd  have  wriiien  hu.    He  is  at 

E resent  Icnown,  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  very  absurd  hypothesis.  He  would 
ave  been  known,  and  studied,  and  honoured,  as  a  very  acute  observer  of 
our  nature,  if  he  had  never  composed  those  parts  of  his  work,  to  which, 
probably,  when  he  thought  of  other  generatioDs,  he  kx>ked  as  to  the  Inois  of 
his  philosophic  fame. 

His  hypothesis,  as  many  of  you  probably  know,  is,  that  we  peraeive  not 
objecU  timsdvesi  but  the  ideas  of  them  which  are  in  Grod. 

He  begins  his  supposed  demonstration  of  this  paradox  with  a  sort  of  nega^ 
tive  prool,  hv  attempting  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  every  other  mode  of 
accounting  for  our  perception  of  the  ideas  of  things ;  for  I  need  scarcely 
state  to  you,  what  is  involved  in  the  very  enunciation  of  his  roetapbysical 
theorem, — ^that  he  regards  ideat  as  distinct  from  perception  itself,  not  the 
mind  affected  in  a  certain  manner,  but  something  separate  and  indepoident 
of  the  mind. 

He  then  proceeds  to  his  poeiiive  proof,  assertii^,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
is  «  absolutoly  necessary  mat  God  should  have  in  Umself  the  ideas  of  all  die 
beings  which  be  has  created,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  have  produ<»d 
them  ;"*  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  (Sod  is  united  to  our  soul  by  his  pre* 
sence,  '^  so  tiiat  he  may  be  said  to  have  that  relation  of  place  to  the  mind, 
which  space  has  to  body."f  Wherever  the  human  mino  is,  there  God  is, 
and  consequently  all  the  ideas  which  are  in  Grod.  We  have  thus  a  fund  of 
all  the  ideas  necessary  for  perception,  and  a  fund,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  tibi^iuity  of  the  divine  mind,  is  ever  present,  requiring,  therefore,  for  our 
perception  of  them,  only  that  divine  will,  without  which  no  change  can  take 
place. 

That  perception  takes  place,  by  the  presence  of  this  one  stock  of  ideas 
eternally  present  m  the  divine  mind,  with  which  every  other  mind  is  unitod,— - 
rather  than  by  the  creation  of  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  in  each  separate 
mind^-^e  conceives  to  be  proved  by  various  reasons,—- by  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  this  mode, — by  its  peculiar  consistency  with  that  state  of  depen- 
dence on  the  divine  Being,  as  the  source  of  all  light,  m  which  the  mind  of 
man  is  represented  in  many  passages  of  Scripture,-— by  various  notions,  such 
as  those  of  infinUtfy  genera^  specieSf  iic.  the  universality  of  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  unity  and  limitation  of  every  idea, 
that  does  not  derive  a  sort  of  infinity  from  the  mind  in  which  it  exists,*-4ind 
by  some  other  reasons,  very  mystical  and  very  feeble,  in  which,  though  it 
may  not  be  difficult  to  discover  what  their  author  meant,  it  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  a  mind  so  acuto  as  his,  coidd  have  been  influenced 
by  them. 

It  is,  indeed,  only  this  relation  of  the  mind  of  Malebranche  to  his  own 
very  strange  hypothesis,  which  there  is  any  interest  in  tracing  ;  for,  thoueh 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  the  hypothesis  itsdf, 
as  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  our  science,  with  which  the  reputation  and 
genius  of  its  author  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  some  acquaintance, 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  can  throw  any  light  on  our  speculstions,  in  the 
present  improved  state  of  the  Science  of  Mind.  I  shall  not  waste  your  time, 
therefore,  with  pointing  out  to  you  the  innumerable  objections  to  his  hypo- 
thefts,  which,  after  the  view  akeady  given  by  me  of  the  simple  process  of 

«  RMhwck*  d«  U  y«Rt6|  Lit.  III.  c  ti.  t  Ibid. 
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perceptioDy  are,  I  trust,  so  manifest,  as  not  to  require  to  be  pointed  out.  It 
may  be  more  interesting  to  consider,  in  the  history  of  the  Philosof^y  of 
Mind,  what  circumstances  led  to  the  formation  of  the  hypothesis. 

In  the  first  place  I  may  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  his  veneration  for 
the  greater  number  of  the  opinions  of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche  unforttmateiy 
bad  not  adopted  the  very  enlightened  views  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  ideas.  He  considered  them  as  existing  distinct  from 
the  sentient  or  percipient  mind, — and,  reasoning  very  justly  from  this  error, 
inferred  their  presence  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity, — ^who  formed  the  universe, 
not  casually,  but  according  to  conceptions,  that  must  have  preceded  creation, 
—the  archetypes,  or  exemplars,  of  all  that  was  to  be  created.  This  opinion, 
as  to  the  eternal  forms  subsisting  in  the  divine  mind,  agrees  exactly  with  that 
of  Plato,  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  doctrines,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  poetical,— which,  though  a  term  of  praise  that  usually  does  doc 
imply  mucn  excellence  of  philosophy,  is  the  species  of  praise  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  Plato  has  the  justest  claim.  It  has  been  delivered,  in  very 
powerful  verse,  by  one  of  our  own  poets,  who  describes  himself  as,  in  sci- 
ence, a  follower  of  the  genius  of  ancient  Greece,  and  who  was  worthy  of  the 
inspiring  presence  of  that  majestic  guide : 

'^  Ere  the  radiant  aun 
Sprang  from  the  eaat,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 
The  moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp ! 
Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams,  adom'd  the  globe 
Or  Wisdom  taught  the  aons  of  men  her  loro/-^ 
Then  lived  the  Almighty  One,  then,  deep  retired 
In  his  unfathom'd  essence,  view'd  the  forms, 
The  forms  eternal  of  created  things ; 
The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp, 
The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe. 
And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.    From  the  first 
Of  days,  on  them,  his  lore  divine,  he  fiz'd 
Hia  admiration,  till,  in  time  complete. 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being.    Hence,  the  breath 
or  life,  infbrming  each  organic  frame ; 
Hence,  the  green  earth,  and  wild  resounding  waves  > 
Hence,  light  and  shade  alternate,  warmth  and  cold, 
And  clear  autumnal  skies,  and  vernal  diowers. 
And  all  the  ikir  variety  of  things.' 


»»♦ 


It  b  in  the  writings  of  St«  Augustine,  howeveri — who  had  himself  imbibed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,-— that  the  true 
source  of  the  hypothesis,  which  we  are  now  reviewing,  is  to  be  found.  This 
very  eminent  father  of  the  church, — ^whose  acuteness  and  eloquence  would 
have  entided  him  to  very  high  consideration,  even  though  his  works  had 
related  to  subjects  less  interesting  to  man,  than  those  noble  subjects  of  which 
the^  treat, — ^seems  to  have  met  with  peculiar  honour  from  the  French  theo* 
logians,  and  to  have  given  a  very  evident  direction  to  dieir  intellectual  inqui- 
ries. It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  any  of  the  theok)gical 
metaphysicians  of  that  country,  without  meeting  with  constant  references  to 
the  opinions  of  St.  Austin,  and  an  implied  reference,  even  where  it  is  not 
expressed, — particularly  to  the  very  opinions  most  analogous  to  those  of 
Malebranche. 

The  opinion  of  Augustine,  to  which  I  particularly  allude,  is  that  which 

^  Pleaaarea  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  69^78. 
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forms  the  principal  doctrine  of  his  metaphysical  philosophy,-— that  there  is  a 
supreme  eternal  universal  Trttihi  which  is  intimately  present  to  every  mind, 
and  in  which  all  mmds  alike  perceive  the  truths,  which  all  alike  are,  as  it 
were,  necessitated  to  believe, — ^the  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  for 
example,  and  the  primary  essential  truths  of  morality. 

These  truths  we  feel  to  be  etemalf  because  we  feel  that  they  are  not  con*' 
tingent  on  the  existence  of  those  who  perceive  them,  but  were,  and  are,  and 
must  for  ever  be  the  same ;  and  we  feel  also,  that  the  truth  is  one,  whatever 
be  the  number  of  mdividuaJs  that  perceive  it,  and  is  not  converted  into  many 
truths,  merely  by  the  mulutude  of  believers.  ''  If,"  says  he,  '*  in  discoursmg 
of  any  truth,  I  perceive  that  to  be  true  which  you  say,  a^d  you  perceive  that 
to  be  true  which  /say, — ^where,  I  pray  you,  do  we  both  see  this  at  the  very 
moment  ?  I  certainly  see  it  not  in  you,  nor  you  m  me, — but  both  see  it  in 
that  unchangeable  truth,  which  is  beyond  and  above  our  individual  minds. 
*  Si  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod  dicis,  et  ambo  videmus  verum  esse  quod 
dico,  ubi,  qusso,  id  videmus  ?  Nee  ego  utique  in  te,  nee  tu  in  me ;  sed 
ambo  in  ipsa  quae  supra  mentes  nostras  est,  incommutabili  verilate.'  " 

You  must  not  conceive  that  I  am  contending  for  the  justness  of  the  opinioa 
which  I  am  now  stating  to  ^ou — ^I  state  it  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  system 
of  Malebranche.  If  we  suppose,  with  Augustine,  that  there  is  one  eternal 
Truth,  which  contains  all  truths,  and  is  present  to  all  minds  that  perceive  in 
it  the  truths  which  it  contains,  it  is  but  one  step  more,  and  scarcely  one  step 
more,  to  believe  that  our  ideas  of  all  things  are  contained  and  perceived  in 
one  omnipresent  Mind,  to  which  all  other  minds  are  united,  and  which  is 
itself  the  eternal  Truth,  that  is  present  to  all.  Indeed,  some  of  the  passages 
which  are  quoted  in  the  Search  of  Truth,  from  St.  Austin,  show  how  strongly 
the  author  conceived  his  own  opinions  to  be  sanctioned  by  that  ancient 
authority. 

For  some  of  the  happiest  applications  which  have  been  made  of  this  very 
ancient  system  of  Christian  metaphysics,  I  may  refer  you  particularly  to  the 
works  of  Fenelon, — to  his  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  Grod,  for  exam- 
ple,— in  which  many  of  the  most  abstract  subtleties  of  the  Metaphysics  of 
Augustine  become  living  and  doquentj  m  the  reasonings  of  this  amiable 
writer,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  give,  to  every  subject  which  he  treated,  the 
tenderness  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  persuasion  and  devout  confidence  of  his 
own  undoubting  belief. 

In  this  Protestant  country,  in  which  the  attention  of  theofogians  has  been 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  uttle  compara- 
tive attention  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,-— unless,  as  strictly  illustra- 
tive of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  or  of  the  mere  History  of  the  Church,^4he 
influence  of  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  St.  Austin  is  less  to  be  traced ;  and 
the  argument  drawn  from4he  eternal  omnipresent  ideas  of  unity,  and  number 
and  infinity,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  Catholic  philosophers,  in 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  God,  is  hence  scarcely  to  be  found  at  all,  or, 
at  least,  occupies  a  very  inconsiderable  place,  in  the  numerous  works  of  our 
countrymen,  on  the  same  great  subject.  The  system  of  Malebranche  might 
indeed  have  arisen  in  this  country ;  for  we  have  had  writers,  who,  without 
his  genius,  have  adopted  his  errors ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was, 
by  its  very  nature,  much  more  likely  to  arise,  in  the  country  which  actually 
produced  it. 
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HISTORY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  PERCEPTION,  CONCLUDED— ON  THE 
EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  COMBINED  WITH  DESIRE,  OR  ON  ATTENTION. 

In  ray  last  Lecture,  gentlemeo,  I  gave  you  a  slight  sketch  of  some  theo- 
ries,— or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  some  hypothetical  conjecUires,  which 
have  been  formed  with  respect  to  perception,— pointing  out  to  you,  at  the 
same  time,  the  two  supposed  difficulties  which  appear  to  me  to  have  led  to 
them,  in  false  views  of  the  real  objects  of  perception,  and  of  the  nature  of 
causation ;  the  difficulty  of  accounting,  with  these  false  views,  for  the  sup- 
posed perception  of  objects  at  a  distance,  and  for  the  agency  of  matter  oa  a 
substance,  so  litde  capable  as  mind,  of  being  linked  with  it,  by  any  common 
bond  of  connexion. 

Of  such  hypotheses,  we  considered  three, — the  doctrine  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics as  to  perception  by  specks^  or  shadowy  films,  that  flow  from  the  object 
to  the  organ, — ^the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  the  indirect  subserviency  of  exter- 
nal objects,  as  the  mere  occasions  on  which  the  Deity  himself,  in  every  in- 
stance, produces  in  the  mind  the  state  which  is  termed  perception, — and  the 
particiilar  doctrine  of  Malebranche,  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  that  gene- 
ral doctrine  of  occanonal  causes^  as  to  the  perception  of  objects,  or  rather  of 
the  ideas  of  objects  in  the  divine  mmd. 

The  only  remaining  hypothesis,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  is  a  very 
celebrated  one,  of  Leibnitz,  the  doctrine  of  ihe  pre-established  harmony^  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  originated  in  the  same  false  view  of  the  necessitv  of  some 
connecting  link  in  causation ;  and  was  intended,  therefore,  like  the  others, 
to  obviate  the  supposed  difficulty  of  the  action  of  matter  on  mind,  and  of 
mind  on  matter. 

According  to  this  doctrine,  the  body  never  acts  on  the  mind,  nor  the  mind 
on  the  bodv,  but  the  motions  of  the  one,  and  the  feelings  of  the  other,  are 
absolutely  mdependent,  having  as  little  influence  on  each  other,  as  they  have 
on  any  other  mind  and  body.  The  mind  feels  pain,  when  the  body  is 
^  bruised,  but,  from  the  pre-established  order  of  its  own  afllections,  it  would 
.'have  felt  exactly  the  same  pain,  though  the  body  at  that  moment,  had  been 
resting  upon  roses.  The  arm,  indeed,  moves  at  the  very  moment,  when  the 
mind  has  willed  its  motion ;  but,  it  moves  of  itself j  in  consequence  of  its  own 
pre-established  order  of  movement,  and  would  move  therefore,  equally,  at 
that  very  moment,  though  the  mind  had  wished  it  to  remain  at  rest.  The 
exact  correspondence  of  the  motions  and  feelings,  which  we  observe,  arises 
merely  from  the  exacmess  of  the  choice  of  the  Deity,  in  unidnjc  with  a  body, 
that  was  formed  by  Him,  to  have  of  itself,  a  certain  order  of  independent 
motions,  a  mind,  that  was  formed  of  itself  to  have  a  certain  order  of  indepen- 
dent but  corresponding  feelings.  In  the  unerring  exactness  of  this  choice, 
and  mutual  adaptation,  consists  the  exquisiteness  of  the  harmony.  But, 
however  exquisite,  it  is  still  a  harmony  only,  without  the  slightest  reciprocal 
action. 

The  mind,  and  its  organic  frame,  are,  in  this  system, — to  borrow  the  illus- 
tration of  it  which  is  commonly  used,— -like  two  time-pieces^  which  have  no 
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connexioD  with  each  other,  however  accurately  they  may  agree,— «}d  each 
of  which  would  indicate  the  hour,  in  the  very  same  manner,  though  the  other 
had  been  destroyed.  In  like  manner,  the  soul  of  Leibnitz,— 4or  the  great 
theorist  himself  may  surely  be  used  to  illustrate  his  own  hypothesis, — ^would, 
though  his  body  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  have  felt  and  acted,  as  if 
with  its  bodily  appendage, — studying  the  same  works,  inventing  the  same 
systems,  and  carfying  on,  with  the  same  warfare  of  books  and  enisdes,  the 
same  long  course  of  indefatigable  controversy ; — ^and  the  body  of  this  great 

Ehilosopber,  though  his  soul  had  been  annihilated  at  birth,  would  not  merely 
ave  gone  dirough  the  same  process  of  growth,  eating,  and  digesting,  and 
!>erforming  all  its  other  ordinary  animal  functions,-*-but  would  have  achieved 
or  itself  the  same  intellectual  glory,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  worics 
which  it  was  writing  and  correcting, — ^would  have  argued,  with' equal  strenu« 
ousness,  for  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason,— claimed  the  honours  of 
the  differential  calculus, — and  laboured  to  prove  this  very  system  of  the  pre- 
estitblished  harmony,  of  which  it  would,  certainly,  in  that  case,  have  been 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  examples. 

To  say  of  this  hypothesis,  which  was  the  dream  of  a  great  mind, — but  of 
a  mind,  1  must  confess,  which  was  very  fond  of  dreaming,  and  very  apt  to 
dream, — ^that  it  is  a  mere  hypothesisy  is  to  speak  of  it  too  favourably.  Like 
the  doctrine  of  occasional  causes,  it  supposes  a  system  of  external  things, 
of  which,  by  the  very  principle  of  the  hypothesis,  there  can  be  no  evidence, 
and  which  is  absolutely  of  no  utility  whatever,  but  as  it  enables  a  philosopher 
to  talk,  more  justly,  of  pre-established  harmonies,  without  the  possibility, 
however,  of  knowing  that  he  is  talking  more  justly.  If  the  mind  would  have 
exactly  the  same  feelings  as  now, — ^the  same  pleasures,  and  pams,  and  per- 
ceptions of  men  and  houses,  and  every  thing  external,  though  every  thing 
external,  comprehendmg  of  course  the  very  organs  of 'sense,  had  been  anni* 
hilated  ages  of  ages  before  itself  existed,  what  reason  can  there  be  to  sup- 
pose, that  this  useless  system  of  bodily  organs,  and  other  external  things, 
exist  at  present  f  The  universal  irresistible  belief  of  mankind,  to  which 
philosophers  of  a  different  school  might  appeal,  cannot  be  urged  in  this  case, 
since  the  admissbn  of  it,  as  legitimate  evidence,  would  at  once  disprove  the 
hypothesis.  We  do  not  more  truly  believe,  that  light  exists,  than  we  believe 
that  it  affects  us  with  vision,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  no  light,  there  would 
have  been  no  sensation  of  colour.  To  assert  the  pre-established  harmony, 
is,  indeed,  almost  the  same  thing,  as  to  affirm  and  deny  the  same  proposi- 
tion. It  is  to  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  positively,  that  matter  extsts,  since 
the  harmony,  which  it  asserts,  is  of  matter  and  mind ;  and  then  to  affirm,  as 
positively,  that  its  existence  is  useless,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived  by  us,  and 
that  we  are,  therefore,  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  whether  it  exists 
or  not 

After  stating  tp  you  so  many  hvpotheses,  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  subject,  I  need  scarcely  remark,  what  a  fund  of  perpetual  conjecture, 
and,  therefore,  of  perpetual  controversy,  there  is  in  the  varied  wonders  of 
the  external  and  internal  universe,  when  it  is  so  very  difficult  for  a  few  phi- 
losophers to  agree,  as  to  what  it  is  which  gives  rise  to  the  simplest  sensation 
of  warmth,  or  fragrance,  or  colour.  It  might  be  thought,  that,  in  the  intelr 
teUectual  opera,  if  I  may  revert  to  that  ingenious  and  lively  alleeory,  of 
which  I  availed  myself  in  one  of  my  early  Lectures,  in  treating  of  general 
physical  inquiry, — as  the  whole  spectacle  which  we  behold,  is  passing  within 
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our  nunds,  we  are,  in  this  iostance  at  least,  fairly  behind  the  scenes,  «nd 
see  the  mechanism  of  Nature  truly  as  it  is.     But  though  we  are  really  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  even,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  said  to  be  our- 
selves the  movers  of  the  machinery,  by  which  the  whole  representation  is 
carried  on,  still  the  minute  parts  and  arrangements  of  the  complicated  me- 
chanism are .  concealed  from  our  view,  almost  as  completely  as  from  the 
observation  of  the  distant  spectators.     The  primary  springs  and  weights, 
indeed,  by  the  agency  of  which  Phaeton  seemed  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
winds,  are  left  visible  to  us ;   and  we  know,  that  when  we  touch  a  certain 
spring,  it  will  put  in  motion  a  concealed  set  of  wheels,  or  that  when  we  pull 
a  cord,  it  will  act  upon  a  system  of  puUies,  which  will  ultimatelv  produce  a 
pardcular  effect  desired  by  us ;  but  what  is  the  number  of  wheels  or  puUies, 
and  how  they  are  arranged  and  adapted  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the 
effect, — are  left  to  our  penetration  to  divine.     On  this  subject  we  have  seen, 
that  as  many  grave  absurdities  have  been  formed  into  systems,  and  honoured 
with  commenuiries  and  confutations,  as  in  the  opera  of  external  nature,  at 
which,  in  the  quotation  formerly  made  to  you,  the  Pythagorases  and  Platos 
were  supposed  to  be  present.     **lt  is  not  a  system  of  cords  and  pullies 
which  we  put  m  motion,"  says  Aristotle,  "  — for  to  move  such  a  heavy  and 
distant  mass  would  be  beyond  our  power, — ^but  only  a  number  of  little 
phantasms  connected  with  them,  which  have  the  ^brm,  indeed,  of  cords  and 
pullies,  but  not  the  substance^  and  which  are  light  enough,  therefore,  to  fly 
at  our  very  touch." — ^**  We  do   not  truly  move  any  wheels,"  says  the  great 
inventor  of  the  System  of  Occasional  Causes  ;  '^  for,  as  we  did  not  make 
the  wheels,  how  can  we  know  the  principle  on  which  their  motion  is  to 
depend,  or  have  such  a  command  over  tliem  as  to  be  capable  of  moving 
them  ?    But  when  we  touch  a  spring,  it  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  Me- 
chanist himself,  who  lis  always  present,  though  invisible,  and  who  must  know 
well  how  to  move  them,  sets  them  instantly  in  mouon." — ^''We  see  the 
motion,"  says  Malebranche,  ^'  not  by  looking  at  the  wheels  or  pullies, — for 
there  is  an  impenetrable  veil  which  bides  diem  from  us,  but  by  looking  at 
the  Mechanist  himself,  who  must  see  them,  because  He  is  tlie  mover  of 
them ;  and  whose  eye,  in  which  they  are  imaged  as  he  gazes  on  them,  roust 
be  a  living  mirror  of  all  which  he  moves." — ^'It  is  not  a  spring  that  acts 
upon  the  wheeb,"  says  Leibnitz ;  "  though,  when  the  spring  is  touched,  the 
wheels  begin  to  move  immediately,  and  never  begin  to  move  at  any  other 
time.    This  coincidence,  however,  is  not  owing  to  any  connexion  of  one 
with  the  other ;  for,  though  die  spring  were  destroyed,  the  wheels  would 
move  exactly  as  at  present,  beginning  and  ceasing  at  the  same  precise  mo- 
ments«     It  is  owing  to  a  pre-established  harmony  of  motion  in  the  wheels 
and  spring ;  by  which  arrangement  the  motion  of  the  wheels,  though  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  other,  always  begins  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  spring  b  touched." — '*  No,"  exclaims  Berkeley,  'Mt  is  all  illusion.    The 
wheels,  and  cords,  and  weights,  are  not  seen  because  they  exist,  but  exist 
because  they  are  seen ;  and,  if  the  whole  machinery  is  not  absolutely  anni- 
hilated when  we  shut  our  eyes,  it  is  only  because  it  finds  shelter  in  the  mind 
of  some  other  being  whose  eyes  are  never  shut, — and  are  always  open^ 
therefore,  at  the  time  when  ours  are  closing." 

From  all  this  variety  of  conjectural  speculations,  the  conclusion  which  you 
will  perhaps  have  drawn  most  readily,  is  that  which  is  too  often  the  result 
of  our  researches  jn  the  History  of  Science, — ^that  there  may,  as  D'Alem- 
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bert  tnilj  says,  be  a  great  deal  of  philoiophizingj  m  irtucb  there  is  vetj 
little  o{  philosophy* 

I  have  DOW  finished  the  remarks  which  I  bad  to  make  on  the  very  im^^ 
portant  class  of  our  external  ejections  of  mindj  as  they  may  he  considered 
simply;  but  it  is  not  always  simply  that  they  exist ;  and,  when  they  occur 
in  combination  with  other  feelings,  the  appearance  which  they  assume  is 
sometimes  so  different,  as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  toe  complex 
feeling  is  the  result  of  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind. 

When,  in  my  attempt  to  arrange  the  various  feelings  of  which  the  mind 
is  susceptible,  1  divided  these  into  our  external  and  internal  affections,  ac» 
cording  as  their  causes  are,  in  the  one  case,  objects  without  the  mind,  and, 
in  the  other  case,  previous  feelings,  or  afiecttons  of.  the  mind  itself :  and 
subdivided  this  latter  class  of  internal  affections  into  the  two  orders  pf  our 
intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  our  emotions;  I  warned  you,  that  jrou  were 
not  to  consider  these  as  always  arising  separately,  and  as  merely  successive 
to  each  otiier ; — that,  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  may  both  see  and  smell  a 
rose,  so  may  we  see,  or  compare,  or  remember,  while  under  the  influence 
of  some  one  or  other  of  our  emotions ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  by  analysis, 
or  at  least  by  a  reflective  process  that  is  similar  to  analysis,  we  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  emotion  from  the  co-existing  perception,  or  remembrance, 
or  compari8on,^-as  we  are  able,  by  a  very  easy  analysis,  in  like  manner, 
when  we  both  see  and  smell  a  rose,  to  distinguish  in  our  complex  percep* 
tion,  the  fragrance  from  the  cok>ur  and  form. 

There  is  one  emotion,  in  particular,  that  is  capable  of  so  many  modifica- 
tions, and  has  so  extensive  a  sway  over  human  life  which  it  may  be  said 
almost  to  occupy  from  the  first  wishes  of  our  infancy  to  the  last  of  our  olil 
age,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  combined  with  many  of  our  other  feelings,  both 
sensitive  and  intellectual.  The  emotion  to  which  I  allude  is  desire;  a  feel- 
ing which  may  exist  of  various  species  and  degrees,  from  the  strongest  pas- 
sion of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible,  to  the  slightest  wish  of  knowing  a 
Mttle  moro  accurately  the  most  trifling  object  before  us  ;-^and  though,  m 
speaking  of  it  at  present,  I  am  anticipating  what,  according  to  the  strict 
division  which  we  have  made,  should  not  be  brought  forward  till  we  con- 
jrider  the  emotions  in  general,  this  anticipation  is  absolutely  unavoidable  for 
understanding  some  of  the  most  important  phenomena,  both  of  perception, 
which  we  have  been  considering,  and  of  those  intellectual  faculties  which 
we  are  soon  to  con«der.  1  need  not  repeat  to  you,  that  Nature  is  not  to 
be  governed  by  the  systems  which  we  form ;  that  though  our  systematic 
arrangements  ought  not  to  be  complicated,  her  phenomena  are  almost  always 
so ;  and  that,  while  every  thing  is  thus  intermixed  and  connected  with  every 
thing  in  the  actual  phenomena  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter,  it  would  be  vain 
for  us  to  think  of  accommodating  our  physical  discussions  with  absolute 
exactnessi  even  to  the  most  perfect  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  we  may 
be  capable  of  forming.  AH  that  is  necessary  is,  that  we  should  not  depart 
from  our  order  of  arrangement  without  some  advantage  in  view,  and  an 
advantage  greater  than  the  slight  evil  which  may  arise  from  the  appearance 
of  temporary  confuMon. 

The  reason  of  my  anticipation,  in  the  present  instance,  is  to  explain  to 
you  what  1  conceive  to  constitute  the  phenomena  of  attention, — a  state  of 
roind  which  has  been  understood  to  imply  the  exercise  of  a  peculiar  intet 
lectual  pqwer,  but  which,  m  the  case  of  attention  to  objects  of  sense,  appears 
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ih>  be  Dotliiiig  more  than  the  co-ezislence  of  desire,  with  the  percq^tion  of 
the  object  to  which  we  are  said  to  attend ;  as,  in  attention  to  other  pheno* 
mena  of  the  mind,  it  is  in  Hke  manner,  the  co^-existence  of  a  particular  desire 
with  these  particular  phenomena.  The  desire,  indeed,  modifies  the  pe^ 
ception,  rendering  our  feeling  more  intense,  as  any  other  emotion  would  do, 
that  has  equal  relation  to  the  object.  But  there  is  no  operation  of  any  power 
distinct  from  the  desire  and  perception  themselves. 

To  understand  this  fully,  however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  some 
previous  remarks  on  the  co-existence  of  sensations. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  by  our  beneficent  Creator, 
in  a  world  of  objects  capable  of  exciting  in  us  various  feelings^  and  with 
senses  awake  to  the  profusion  of  delight— breathing  and  moving  in  the  midst 
of  odours,  and  cok)urs,  and  sounds,  and  pressed  alike  in  g^ule  reaction, 
whether  our  limbs  be  in  exercise  or  repose,  by  that  firm  soil  which  supports 
us,  or  the  softness  on  which  we  rest, — m  all  this  mingling  action  of  external 
things,  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  in  which  any  one  of  our  feelings  can  be 
said  to  be  truly  simple* 

Even  when  we  consider  but  one  of  our  oi^aos,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
others,  how  innumerable  are  the  objects  that  concur  in  producing  the  com- 
plex afiections  of  a  single  sense  ?  In  the  eye,  for  example,  how  wide  a 
scene  is  open  (o  us,  wherever  our  glance  may  be  turned  f — ^woods,  fields, 
mountains,  rivers,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  light,  and  that  magnificent  lumi- 
nary, which  converts  into  light  the  whole  space  through  which  it  nooves,  as 
if  incapable  of  existing  but  in  splendour.  The  mere  opening  of  our  eyelid 
is  like  the  withdrawing  of  a  veil,  which  before  covered  the  universe  : — ^It  is 
more ;  it  is  almost  like  saying  to  the  universe,  which  had  perished^  Exist 
again. 

Innumerable  objects,  then,  are  constantly  acting  together  on  our  organs 
of  sense  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  these  can,  at  once,  pit>duce  an 
effect  of  some  sort  in  the  mind,  because  we  truly  perceiVe  them  as  a  co^x* 
isting  whole.  It  is  not  a  single  point  of  light  only  whici^  we  see,  but  a  wide 
landscape ;  and  we  are  capable  of  comparing  various  parts  of  the  landscape 
wkb  each  other,-— of  distinguishing  various  odours  in  the  compound  fragrance 
of  the  meadow  or  the  garden,-— of  feeling  the  harmony  <^  various  co-existing 
melodies. 

The  various  sensations,  then,  may  ca-existj  so  as  to  produce  one  complex 
aflection.  When  they  do  co-exist,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  they  are  indi- 
vidually less  intense.  The  same  sound,  for  example, '  which  is  scarcely 
heard  in  the  tumult  of  the  day,  is  capable  of  affecting  us  powerfully  if  it 
recur  in  the  calm  of  the  night ;  not  that  it  is  then  absolute^  louder,  bat 
because  it  is  no  longer  mmgled  with  other  sounds,  and  oth^  sensations  of 
various  kinds,  which  render  it  weaker  by  co-existing  with  it.  It  may  he 
regarded  then,  as  a  general  law  of  our  perceptions,  that  when  many  sensa- 
tions co-exist,  each  individually  is  less  vivid  than  if  it  existed  ak>ne. 

It  may  be  considered  abnost  as  another  form  of  the  same  proportion  to 
say,  that  when  many  sensations  co-exist,  each  is  not  merely  weaker,  but  less 
distinct  from  the  others  with  which  it  is  combined.  When  a  few  voices  sing 
together,  we  easily  recognise  each  separate  voice.  In  a  very  full  chorus, 
we  distinguish  each  with  more  difficulty ;  and,  if  a  great  multitude  were 
singing  together,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to  distinguish  any  one  voice 
from  the  rest,  nnoie  than  to  distinguish  the  noise  of  a  single  biSoWf  or  a  aiogle 
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dashing  of  a  fevr  particles  of  agitated  air,  in  the  whole  thunders  of  the  ocean 
and  the  storm. 

When  many  sensations  co-exist,  and  are,  therefore,  of  course  weaker  and 
less  distinct,  if  any  one  were  suddenly  to  become  much  more  intense,  the 
rest  would  fade  in  proportion,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.  A  thousand  faint 
sounds  murmur  around  us,  which  are  instantly  hushed  by  any  loud  noise* 
If,  when  we  are  looking  at  the  glittering  firmament  of  suns  in  a  winter  night, 
any  one  of  those  distant  orbs  were  to  become  as  radiant  as  our  owm  sun, 
which  is  itself  but  the  star  of  our  planetary  system,  there  can  be  no  questioi^ 
that,  like  our  sun  on  its  rising,  it  would  quench  with  its  brilliancy,  all  those 
little  glimmering  lights,  which  would  still  shine  on  us,  indeed,  as  before,  but 
would  shine  on  us  without  being  perceived.  It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as 
another  general  law  of  the  mind,  that  when  many  sensations  co-exist  of  equal 
intensity,  the  effect  of  the  increased  intensity  oi  one  is  a  diminished  intensity 
of  those  which  co-exist  with  it. 

Let  us  now,  for  the  application  of  these  remarks,  consider,  what  it  is  which 
takes  place  in  attention,  when  many  objects  are  together  acting  on  our  senses, 
and  we  attend,  perhaps,  only  to  a  single  sensation.  As  a  mere  descripdon 
of  the  process,  I  cannot  use  a  happier  exemplification,  than  that  which  Con- 
dillac  has  given  us  in  his  Logique. 

Let  us  imagine  a  castle,  which  commands,  from  its  elevation,  an  extensive 
view  of  a  domain,  rich  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  It  is  night 
when  we  arrive  at  it.  The  next  morning  our  window-shutters  opea  at  the 
moment  when  the  sun  has  just  risen  above  the  horizon,— -and  cbse  again  the 
very  moment  after. 

Though  the  whole  sweep  of  country  was  shown  to  us  but  for  an  instanty 
we  must  have  seen  eveiy  object  which  it  comprehends  within  the  sphere  of 
our  vision.  In  a  second  or  a  third  instant  we  could  have  received  only  the 
same  impressions  which  we  received  at  first ;  consequently,  though  the  win- 
dow had  not  been  closed  again,  we  idiould  have  continued  to  see  but  what 
we  saw  before. 

This  first  instant,  however,  though  it  unquestionably  showed  us  all  die 
scene,  gave  us  no  real  knowledge  of  it ;  and,  when  the  windows  were  closed 
again,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  could  have  ventured  to  give  even  the  slight- 
est description  of  it,— «  sufiicient  proof,  that  we  may  have  seen  many  objects, 
and  yet  have  learned  nothing. , 

At  length  the  shutters  are  opened  again,  to  remain  open  while  the  sun  is 
above  the  horizon ;  and  we  see  once  more  what  we  saw  at  first.  Even  now, 
however,  if,  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  we  were  to  continue  to  see  at  onee^  as  in  the 
first  instant,  aH  this  multitude  of  difi[erent  objects,  we  should  know  as  litde  of 
them  when  the  night  arrived,  as  we  knew  when  the  window  shutters  were 
closed  again  after  the  very  moment  of  their  opening. 

To  have  a  knowledge  of  the  scene,  then,  it  b  not  sufficient  to  behold  it 
aU  at  oncBy  so  as  to  comprehend  it  in  a  single  gaze  ;  we  must  consider  it  in 
ietaily  and  pass  successively  from  object  to  object.  This  is  what  Nature  has 
taught  us  aH.  If  she  has  given  us  the  power  of  seeing  many  objects  at  once, 
she  has  given  us  also  the  faculty  of  looking  but  at  one,---that  is  to  say,  of 
directing  our  eyes  on  one  only  of  the  nnuititude  ;  and  it  is  to  this  faculty,— 
which  is  a  result  of  our  organization,  says  CondUlac, — ^that  we  owe  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire  from  sight. 
The  faculty  is  common  to  us  all :  and  yet,  if  afterwards  we  were  to  talk 
Vol.  I.  40 
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of  the  landscape  which  we  had  aU  seen,  it  would  be  veiy  evident,  that  our 
Knowledge  of  it  would  not  be  exactly  the  same.  By  some  of  us,  a  picture 
might  be  given  of  it  with  tolerable  exactness,  in  which  there  would  be  many 
objects  such  as  they  were,  and  many,  perhaps,  which  had  very  little  resem- 
blance to  the  parts  of  the  landscape  whicn  we  wished  to  describe.  The 
picture  which  others  might  give,  would  probably  be  so  confused,  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  recognise  the  scene  in  the  description,  and  yet  all  had 
seen  the  same  objects,  and  nothing  but  the  same  objects.  The  only  difier- 
ence  is,  that  some  of  us  had  wandered  from  object  to  object  irregularly, 
and  that  others  had  looked  at  them  in  a  certain  order. 

Now  what  is  this  order  f  Nature  points  it  out  to  us  herself.  It  is  the 
very  order  in  which  she  presents  to  us  objects.  There  are  some  which  are 
more  striking  than  others,  and  which,  of  themselves,  almost  call  to  us  to  look 
at  them ;  they  are  the  predominant  objects^  around  which  the  others  seem 
to  arrange  themselves.  It  is  to  them,  accordingly,  that  we  give  our  first 
attention ;  and  when  we  have  remarked  their  relative  »tuations,  the  others 
gradually  fill  up  the  intervals. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  principal  objects ;  we  observe  them  in  succes- 
sion ;  we  compare  them,  to  judge  of  their  relative  positions.  When  these 
are  ascertained,  we  observe  the  objects  that  fill  up  the  intervals,  comparing 
each  with  the  principal  object,  till  we  have  fixed  the  posiuons  of  all. 

When  this  process  of  successive,  but  regular  observation,  is  accomplished, 
we  know  all  the  objects  and  their  situations,  and  can  embrace  them  with  a 
single  gfance.  Their  order,  in  our  mind,  is  no  longer  an  order  of  mere 
succession  ;  it  is  simultaneous.  It  is  that  in  which  they  exist,  and  we  see  it 
at  once  distinctly. 

The  comprehensive  knowledge  thus  acquired,  we  owe  to  the  mere  skill 
with  which  we  have  directed  our  eyes  from  object  to  object.  The  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  in  parts  successively ;  but,  when  acquired,  it  is 
present  at  once  to  our  mind,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  objects  which  it 
retraces  to  us,  are  all  present  to  the  single  glance  of  the  eye  that  beholds 
them. 

The  description  which  I  have  now  given  you,  very  nearly  after  the  words 
of  Condillac,  is,  I  think,  a  very  faithful  representation  of  a  process  of  which 
we  must  all  repeatedly  have  been  conscious.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
faithful  as  it  is,  as  a  mere  description,  to  leave  the  great  dtfficulQr  unexplained, 
and  even  Unremarked.  We  see  a  multitude  of  objects,  and  we  have  one  com- 
plex indistinct  feeling.  We  wish  to  know  the  scene  more  accurately,  and 
m  consequence  of  this  wish,  though  the  objects  themselves  continue  as  be- 
fore, we  no  longer  seem  to  view  them  all,  but  only  one,  or  a  few ;  and  the 
few,  which  we  now  see,  we  see  more  disdncdy.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the 
process  ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  though  we  seem  to  view  only  a  few 
objects,  and  these  much  more  distinctly,  the  field  of  the  eye  still  comprehends 
a  wide  expanse,  the  light  from  which  scarcely  affects  us,  while  the  light 
from  other  parts  of  it,  though  not  more  brilliant,  produces  in  us  distinct  per* 
ception.  It  is  vain  for  Condillac  to  say,  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  faculty 
which  we  have  of  directing  our  eyes  on  one  subject,  a  faculty  which  is  the 
result  of  our  organization,  and  which  is  common  to  all  mankind  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  if  this  direction  of  our  eyes,  of  which  he  speaks,  on  a  single 
object,  be  meant,  in  its  strict  sense,  of  the  eye  itself,  which  we  direct,  it  is 
not  true  that  we  have  any  such  faculty.     We  cannot  direct  our  eyes  so  ss 
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not  to  oompcebend  equally  in  our  field  of  visiou,  many  objects  beside  tbax 
siogle  object  which  is  supposed  to  have  fixed  our  atten^n ;  and  if,  by  th6 
direction  of  our  eyes,  be  meant  the  exclusive  or  limited  perception  by  our 
iniad  itself,  there  remains  the  difficulty, — how  it  happens,  that  while  light 
Ixom  innumerable  objects  falls  on  our  retina  as  before,  it  no  longer  produces 
any  distinct  vision  relatively  to  the  objects  firom  which  it  comes,— -wnile  light 
certainly  not  more  brilliant,  from  other  objects,  produces  vision  much  more 
distinct  than  before.  Let  us  consider  this  difficulty  which,  in  truth,  consti- 
tutes the  principal  phenomencxi  of  attention,  a  litde  more  fully. 

When  CondiUac  speaks  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  he  supposes 
it  capable  of  direcdng  the  eye,  exclusively,  on  certain  objects,  he  must  speak 
of  that  only,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  previously  to  the  more  distinct  per- 
cepdon  of  those  objects,  as  certain  parts  of  the  scene. 

What  is  it,  then,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  between  the  indbtinct  per* 
ception  of  the  wide  scene,  and  the  distinct  perception  of  parts  of  the  scene  f 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  general  desire  of  knowing  the  scene  more 
accurately.  This  is  the  primary  feeling  of  the  process  of  attention.  But 
this  primary  feeling  is  soon  succeeded  by  others*  Indistinct  as  the  whole 
complex  scene  may  be,  some  parts  of  it  more  brilliant,  or  more  striking  in 
general  character,  are  less  indistinct  than  others.  There  are  a  few  mare 
prominent  parity  as  Condillac  says,  around  which  the  rest  are  indistincdy 
arranged. 

With  some  one  of  these,  then,  as  in  itself  more  impressive  and  attractive, 
we  begin  ;  our  general  desire  of  knowing  the  whole  scene  naving  been  fol- 
bwed  by  a  wish  to  know  this  principal  part  more  accurately. 

The  next  step  is  to  prevent  the  eye  itself  from  wandenng,  diat  no  new 
objects  may  distract  it^  and  that  there  may  be  as  litde  confusion  as  possible 
of  the  rays  from  different  objects,  on  that  part  of  the  retina,  on  which  the 
rays  fell  from  the  parUcular  object  which  we  wish  to  consider.  We  fix  our 
eyesy  therefore,  and  our  whole  body,  as  steadily  as  we  can,  by  the  muscles 
subservient  to  these  purposes. 

So  far,  unquestionably,  no  new  faculty  is  exercised.  We  have  merely 
the  desire  of  knowing  the  scene  before  us, — the  selection  of  some  prominent 
object,  or  rather  the  mere  perception  of  it,  as  peculiarly  prominent,— the 
desire  of  knowing  it  particularly, — and  the  contraction  of  a  few  muscles,  in 
obedience  to  our  volition. 

No  sooner,  however,  has  aU  this  taken  place,  than  instandy,  or  almost 
instantly,  and  without  our  consciousness  of  any  new  and  peculiar  state  of 
mind  intervening  in  the  process,  the  landscape  becomes  to  our  vision  alto- 
gether different.  Certain  parts  only,  those  parts  which  we  wished  to  know 
particularly,  are  seen  by  us ;  the  remaining  parts  seem  almost  to  have  vanish- 
ed. It  is  as  if  every  thing  before  had  been  but  the  doubtful  colouring  of 
enchantment,  which  had  disappeared,  and  left  to  us  the  few  prominent  reali- 
ties on  which  we  gaze  ;  or  rather,  if  is  as  if  some  instant  enchantment,  obe« 
dient  to  our  wishes,  had  dissolved  every  reality  besides,  and  brought  cbser 
to  our  sight  the  few  objects  which  we  desired  to  see. 

Still,  however,  all  of  which  we  are  truly  conscious,  as  preceding  immedi- 
ately the  change  of  appearance  .in  the  scene,  is  the  mere  desire,  of  which  1 
have  spoken,  combined  probably  with  expectation  of  that  more  distinct  vision 
which  follows.  There  may  be  a  combination  of  feelings,  but  no  new  and 
peculiar  feeling,  either  as  simple,  or  co-existing  with  other  feelings,—- no  in- 
dication, in  short,  of  the  exercise  of  a  new  power. 
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Even  though  we  should  be  incapable,  therefore,  of  undentaBding  ham  the 
desire  should  have  this  effect,  it  would  not  be  the  less  true,  that  ue  desire 
of  knovmig  accurately  a  partioular  object  in  a  group,  is  instantly ,-«or,  at 
least,  instantly  after  some  organic  change  which  may  probably  be  necessary, 
— ^followed  by  a  more  vivid  and  distinct  perception  of  the  particular  object, 
and  a  comparative  faintness  and  indistinctness  of  the  other  objects  that  oo* 
exist  with  it ;  and  that  what  we  call  attention  is  nothing  more. 

Are  the  comparative  distinctness  and  indistinctness,  however,  a  result 
which  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  ?  or  are  they  not  rather  what  might,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  have  been  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  few 
physical  facts  with  respect  to  our  co-existing  sensations,  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  you,  and  from  the  circumstance  which  we  are  next  to  con- 
sider f  We  have  seen,  in  the  observations  already  made  by  us,  that  many 
co-existing  perceptions  are  indistinct,  and  that  when  one  becomes  more  vivid, 
the  others  become  still  fainter.  All  that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  dis- 
cover some  cause  of  increased  vividness  of  that  one  to  which  we  are  said  to 
attend. 

If  we  can  discover  any  reason  why  this  should  become  more  vivid,  the 
comparative  indistinctness  of  the  other  parts  of  the  scene  may  be  considered 
as  following  of  course. 

Such  A  cause  exists,  unquesdonably,  in  that  feeling  of  desire,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  attention.  To  attend,  is  to  have  a  desire  of  knowing 
that  to  which  we  attend,  and  attention  without  deare  is  a  verbal  contradic- 
tion,—an  inconsistency,  at  least,  as  great  as  if  we  were  said  to  desire  to  know 
without  any  desire  of  knowing,  or  to  be  attentive  without  attention. 

When  we  attend,  then,  to  any  part  of  a  complex  group  of  sensations,  there 
is  always  an  emotion  of  desire,  however  slight  the  emotion  may  be,  connected 
exclusively  with  that  particular  part  of  the  group  to  which  we  attend  ;  and 
whatever  effect  our  emotions  produce  on  the  complex  feelmgs  that  accom- 

Cany  them,  we  may  expect  to  be  produced,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree, 
y  the  desire  in  the  complex  process  which  we  term  attention. 

The  effect  which  our  expectation  might  anticipate,  is  the  very  efiect  that 
is  truly  found  to  take  place,**an  increased  liveliness  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
plex group,  to  which  alone  the  desire  relates. 

That  it  is  the  nature  of  our  emotions  of  every  sort,  to  render  mare  mM 
all  the  mental  affections  with  which  they  are  peculiarly  combined,  as  if  their 
own  vivacity  were  in  some  measure  divided  wiUi  these,  every  <me  who  has 
fek  any  strong  emotion,  must  have  experienced.  The  eye  has,  as  it  were, 
a  double  quickness,  to  perceive  what  we  love  or  hate,  what  we  hope  or  fear. 
Other  objects  may  be  seen  slightly ;  but  these,  if  seen  at  all,  become  in- 
standy  permanent,  and  cannot  appear  to  us  without  impressing  their  presence, 
as  it  were,  in  stronger  feeling  on  our  senses  and  our  soul. 

Such  is  the  efiect  of  emotion,  when  qpmbined  even  with  sensations  that 
are  of  themselves,  by  their  own  nature,  vivid ;  and  mark,  dierefore,  less 
strikbgly,  the  increase  of  vividness  received.  The  vivifying  efiect,  however, 
is  still  more  remarkable,  by  its  relative  proportion,  when  the  feelings  with 
which  the  emotion  is  combined,  are  in  themselves  peculiarly  faint, 'as  in  the 
case  of  mere  memory  or  imagination.  The  object  of  any  of  our  emotions, 
thus  merely  concaved  by  us,  becomes,  in  many  cases,  so  vivid,  as  to  render 
even  our  accompanying  perceptions  comparatively  faint.  The  mental  ab- 
sence of  lovtrs^  for  example,  is  proverbial ;  and  what  is  thus  termed  in  popu* 
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hor  ku^oage  okoieey  is  nothing  more  than  the  greater  vividness  of  some 
mere  conception)  or  other  internal  feeling,  than  of  any,  or  all  of  the  external 
objects  present  at  the  time,  which  have  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  prevailing 
emotion* 

<*  The  darkened  auo 
Loaea  his  light :  The  rosy-bosom'd  Spring 
To  weeping  Fancy  pinea ;  and  yon  bright  arch 
Contracted,  benda  into  a  duaky  vault. 
^1  nature  fadea,  extinct ;  and  ahe  alone. 
Hoard}  felt,  and  seen,  poMoaaes  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 
Booka  are  but  formal  dulneaa,*--tedioua  fiienda. 
And  aad  amid  the  aocial  band  he  aita 
Lonely  and  unattentive.    From  his  tongue 
The  unfinish'd  period  falls ;  while,  borne  away 
On  awelling  thought,  hia  wafted  spirit  flies 
To  the  vain  bosom  of  hia  distant  rair ; 
And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover,  fiz'd 
In  melancholy  aite,  with  head  declined 
And  love-dejected  eyea.' 


t»« 


What  brighter  colours  the  fears  of  superatiiion  give  to  the  dim  objects 
perceived  in  twilight,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  have  to  pass  the 
churchyard  at  any  late  hour,  and  the  little  students  of  ballad  lore,  who  Inve 
carried  with  them,  from  the  nursery,  many  tales  which  they  almost  tremble 
U>  remember,  know  well.  And  in  the  second  sight  of  this  northern  part  of 
the  island,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  objects  which  the  seers  conceive 
diemselves  to  behold,  truly  are  more  vivid,  as  conceptions,  than,  but  for  the 
superstition  and  the  melancholy  character  of  the  natives,  which  harmonize 
with  the  objects  of  this  gloomy  foresight,  they  would  have  been  ;  and  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  this  brightening  effect  of  the  emotion,  as  concurring 
with  the  dim  and  shadowy  objects  which  the  vapoury  atmosphere  of  our  lakes 
and  vallies  presents,  that  fancy,  relatively  to  the  individual,  becomes  a  tem- 
porary reality.  The  g^ed  eve  which  has  once  believed  itself  favoured  with 
such  a  view  of  the  future,  will,  of  course,  ever  after  have  a  quicker  foresight^ 
and  more  frequent  revelations ;  its  own  wilder  emotion  communicating  still 
more  vivid  forms  and  colours  to  the  objects  which  it  dimly  perceives. 

On  this  object,  however,  I  need  not  seek  any  additional  illustration.  I 
may  fairly  suppose  you  to  admit,  as  a  general  physical  law  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Mind,  that  the  influence  of  every  emotion  is  to  render  more  vivid  the  per- 
ception or  conception  of  its  object. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  when  the  emotion  is  very  violent^  as  in  the 
violence  of  anv  of  our  fiercer  passions,  though  it  still  renders  every  object, 
with  which  it  narmonizes,  more  vivid  and  prominent,  it  mingles  with  them 
some  degree  of  its  own  confusion  of  feeling.  It  magnifies  and  distorts ;  and 
what  it  renders  brighter,  it  does  not  therefore  render  more  distinct. 

"  The  flame  of  paasion,  through  the  stmggling  aoul 
Deep-kindled,  shows  acroas  that  audden  blaze 
The  object  of  ita  rapture,  vast  of  size, 
With  fiercer  colours  and  o  night  of  8bade."f 

The  species  of  desire  which  we  are  considering,  however,  is  not  of  ibk 
fierce  and  tempestuous  kind. 

»  Thomson's  Seaaona— Spring,  v.  1006—1031. 
t  Pleaiurea  of  Imagination  miok  II.  t.  137—140. 
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Emotions  of  a  calmer  species  have  the  viv^ng  effect,  without  the 
disiinctnesa ;  and  precisety  of  this  degree  is  that  desire  which  constitutes 
attention  as  co-existing  with  the  sensations,  or  other  feeUngs  to  which  we  are 
said  to  attend. 

We  have  found,  then,  in  the  desire  which  accompanies  attention,  or  rather 
which  chiefly  constitutes  it,  the  cause  of  that  increased  intensity  which  we 
sought. 

When  all  the  various  objects  of  a  scene  are  of  themselves  equaUy,  or 
nearly  equally,  interesting  or  indifferent  to  us,  the  union  of  desire  with  any 
particular  perception  of  the  group,  might  be  supposed,  a  priori^  to  render 
this  perception  in  some  degree  more  vivid  than  it  was  before.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  this  difference  of  vividness  should  take  place  wholly^  or  even 
be  very  striking,  in  the  first  instance ;  for,  by  becoming  in  the  first  instant 
even  slightly  more  vivid,  it  acquires  additional  colouring  and  prominence,  so 
as  to  increase  that  interest  which  led  us  originally  to  select  it  for  our  first 
minute  observation,  and  thus  to  brighten  it  more  and  more  progressively. 
Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on  our  consciousness  during  what  is  called  an  effort 
of  attention^  we  feel  that  some  such  progress  as  this  really  takes  place,  the 
object  becoming  gradually  more  distinct  while  we  gaze,  till  at  length  it  re* 
quires  a  sort  of  effort  to  turn  away  to  the  other  co-existing  objects,  and  to 
renew  with  them  the  same  process. 

Attention,  then,  is  not  a  simple  mental  state,  but  a  process,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  feelings.  It  is  not  the  result  of  any  peculiar  power  of  tiie  mind,  but 
of  those  mere  laws  of  perception,  by  which  the  increased  vividness  of  one 
sensation  produces  a  corresponding  faintness  of  others  co-existing  with  it, 
and  of  that  law  of  our  emotions,  by  which  they  communicate  greater  inten- 
sity to  every  perception,  or  other  feeling,  with  which  they  co-exist  and  har- 
monize. 


LECTURE  XXXIL 


ON  THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND  COMBINED  WITH  DESIKE, 
CONTINUED.— ON  THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OP  MIND.—CLASSIFI- 
CATION  OF  THEM. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gendemen,  I  concluded  my  sketch  of  the  diflbrent 
hypotheses  of  philosophers  with  respect  to  perception,  with  an  account  of 
that  Pre-established  Harmony,  by  which  Leibnitz,  excluding  all  reciprocal 
agency  of  mind  and  matter,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  uniform  coinci- 
dence of  our  mental  feelings  with  our  bodily  movements,^-an  fa}rpotbesis 
which,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  many  followers  out  of  Ger- 
many, produced  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  in  tlie  country  of  its  author. 
I  may  remark  by  die  way, — ^as  a  very  striking  example  of  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  seemingly  opposite  qualities,  which  we  frequently,  find  in  the  character 
of  nations, — ^that,  while  the  country,  of  which  I  speak,  has  met  with  ridicule, 
-—most  unjust  in  degree,  as  national  ridicule  always  is,-— for  the  heavmess 
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of  its  laborious  erudition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  surpass  all  other  countries  in 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  its  philosophy,  which,  particularly  m  meta- 
physics, from  the  reign  of  Lioibnitz  to  the  more  recent  worship  paid  to  the 
transcendentalism  of  Kant,  seems  scarcely  to  have  admitted  of  any  calm 
approbation,  or  to  have  known  any  other  inquirers  than  violent  partisans  and 
violent  foes. 

After  my  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  which  closed  my  view  of  our  exter- 
nal affections  of  mind,  as  they  exist  simply,  I  next  proceeded  to  consider 
them,  as  they  exist,  combined  with  desire,  in  that  state  of  the  mind,  which 
is  termed  attention^ — ^a  state  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  but  which,  I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  admits  of  being 
analyzed  into  other  more  general  principles. 

It  is  to  our  consciousness,  of  course,  that  we  must  refer  for  the  truth  of 
any  such  analysis ;  and  the  process  which  it  reveals  to  us,  in  attention, 
seems,  I  think,  to  justify  the  analysis  which  I  made,  indicating  a  combina- 
tion of  simpler  feelings,  but  not  any  new  and  distinct  species  of  feeling,  to 
be  referred  to  a  peculiar  faculty. 

We  see  many  objects  together,  and  we  see  them  indistincdy.  We  wish 
to  know  them  more  accurately ,-<»and  we  are  aware,  that  this  knowledge  can 
be  acquired  only  in  detail.  We  select  some  one  more  prominent  object, 
from  die  rest,— or  rather,  without  any  selection  on  our  part,  this  object  ex- 
cites, in  a  higher  degree,  our  desire  of  observing  it  particularly,  merely  by 
being  more  prominent,  or,  in  some  other  respect,  more  interesting  than  the 
rest.  To  observe  it  particularly,  we  fix  our  body,  and  our  eyes, — for  it  is 
a  case  of  vision  which  I  have  taken  for  an  example,— as  steadily  as  possible, 
that  the  light  from  the  same  points  of  the  object  may  continue  to  fall  on  the 
same  points  of  the  retina.  Together  with  our  wish,  we  have  an  expecta- 
tion, the  natural  effect  of  uniform  past  experience,  tliat  die  object  will  now 
be  more  distinctly  perceived  by  us ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  expecta- 
tion, when  the  process,  which  x  have  described,  is  completed,  the  object,  as 
if  it  knew  our  very  wish,  and  hastened  to  gratify  it,  does  become  more  dis- 
tinct ;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  thus  more  vivid,  the  other  objects  of 
the  group  become  gradually  fainter,  till  at  length  they  are  scarcely  felt  to 
be  present.  Such,  without  the  intervention  of  any  new  and  peculiar  state 
of  mind,  is  the  mental  process,  as  far  as  we  are  conscious  of  it ;  and,  if  this 
be  the  process,  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  in  it  the  operation  of  any  power 
of  the  mind  diflerent  from  those  which  are  exercised  in  other  cases.  The 
general  capacities  of  perception,  and  desire,  and  expectation,  and  voluntary 
command  of  certain  muscles,  which  on  every  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
attention,  we  must  allow  the  mind  to  possess,  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient 
to  explain  the  phenomena,  and  preclude,  therefore,  any  further  reference. 

The  brightening  of  the  objects  to  which  we  attend,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
objects  which  have  interested  us,  and  which  we  feel  a  desire  of  knowing, 
and  the  consequent  fading  of  tl\e  other  co-existing  objects,  I  explained,  by 
the  well  known  influence,  not  of  desire  merely,  but  of  all  our  emotions, 
in  rendering  more  vivid  those  objects  of  perception  or  fancy,  with  which 
they  harmonize ;  and  I  illustrated  this  influence  by  various  examples. 

The  phantasms  of  imagination,  in  the  reveries  of  our  waking  hours,  when 
our  external  senses  are  still  open,  and  quick  to  feel,  are,  as  mere  concep- 
tions, far  less  vivid  than  the  primary  perceptions,  from  which  they  originally 
flowed ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence  of  any  stix>ng  emodon,  they  become 
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80  miich  more  bright  and  promineot  than  external  tbingSi  that,  to  the  im^ 
passioned  muser  on  distant  scenes  and  persons,  the  scenes  and  persons 
truly  around  him  are  almost  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence.  If  a  mere 
conception,  then,  faint  as  it  must  always  be  by  its  own  nature,  can  thus  be 
rendered  more  vivid  than  reality,  by  the  union  of  any  strong  cleatre,  it  is 
surely  less  wonderfol,  that  the  same  cause  should  communicate  the  same 
superior  vividness  to  the  brighter  realities  of  perception.  If  what  we  re* 
member  with  interest,  and  wish  to  see  again,  become  so  much  more  Fivid 
in  our  fancy,  merely  by  this  very  wish,  mat  we  scarcely  perceive  any  one 
of  the  innumerable  objects  before  our  eyes,  what  we  truly  see,  in  its  own 
lively  colouring,  and  feel  a  strong  desire  of  knowing  more  intimately,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  render  us  less  sensible  to  the  oUier  co-existing  objects, 
whii^h  the  very  shadows  of  our  imagination,  when  brightened  by  a  similar 
desire,  were  able  mentally  to  annihilate  or  eclipse. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  vivifying  influence  of  the  desire  itself,  some  part, 
<— and,  perhaps  a  very  considerable  part— of  the  brightening  of  the  object, 
during  attention,  may  arise  indirectly  from  the  mere  muscular  adaptation  of 
the  organ.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  that  internal  adaptation,  whatever  it 
may  be,  which  accommodates  the  organ  to  the  object,  and  therefore,  varies 
with  the  distance  of  the  object,  but  of  that  simpler  contraction,  which  keeps 
the  organ,  as  a  whole,  steadily  fixed.  It  is  proved  by  many  facts,  that  a 
certain  time  is  necessary,  for  vision,  and,  probably,  in  like  manner,  for  all 
our  perceptions.  A  cannon  ball,  for  example,  though  it  must  have  reflected 
light  to  us,  during  its  passage,  may  yet  pass  before  our  eyes  so  rapidly,  as 
not  to  be  perceived  ;  and,  if  a  part  of  the  eye  be  afllscted,  m  a  certab  man* 
ner,  by  one  colour,  and  a  different  colour  fall  upon  it  so  rapidly  after  the 
first,  that  the  former  afifection  has  not  previously  ceased,  the  result  is  not  the 
visual  affection,  which  the  second  colour  alone  would  have  produced,  but 
that  which  would  have  arisen  at  once  from  a  mixture  of  the  two  colours. 
In  this  way,  m  an  experiment  which  has  been  often  performed,  for  the  de- 
monstration of  this  simple  and  beautiful  fact ;  if  a  cylinder  be  painted  in 
longitudinal  bars,  with  the  prismatic  colours,  in  certain  proportions,  and  be 
revolved  rapidly  on  its  axis,  its  surface  to  the  eye  will  not  seem  to  present 
any  one  of  the  colours,  which  are  really  painted  on  it,  but  an  uniform  uAile- 
ness,  which  it  has  not  on  a  sbgle  point  of  its  whole  surface. 

If  rays  of  di^rent  colours,  falhng  in  rapid  succession,  on  the  same  pmits 
of  the  retina,  thus  seem  to  mingle  with  each  other,  and  produce  one  con- 
fused effect,  it  must  evidently  be  of  great  importance,  tor  distinct 'vision, 
that  the  eyes  should  be  so  fixed,  that  the  rays  from  the  objects  which  we 
wish  to  observe,  may  not  fall  on  parts  of  the  retina,  previously  affiscted 
by  the  light  of  other  objects,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  same  parts, 
during  the  whole  time  of  our  observation.  This  can  be  done,  as  I  have 
said.  Only  by  the  continued  agency  of  certain  muscles ;  and  hence  arises 
that  feeling  of  mvscular  effort,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  process. 
How  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  keep  a  muscle,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  die 
same  exact  point  of  contraction,  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  thb 
point,  is  well  known  to  physiologists ;  and,  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefete, 
that  in  attention,  we  should  be  conscious  of  a  considerable  effiirt,  in  en- 
deavouring to  fix  steadily  any  of  our  organs.  The  power  of  thus  fixing  our 
muscles,  is  a  power  which  improves  by  habitual  exercise;  and  it  is  probaUy 
very  much  m  this  way,  that  the  practised  eye  is  able  so  rapidly  to  distiQgaish 
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the  labute  parts  pf  olgectSy  which  require  from  others  a  much  loi^r  effim 
of  atteotioD* 

But,  whatever  the  effect  of  the  muteular  adaptation  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
less  certain,  if  we  reflect  on  our  feelings,  that  the  mental  part  of  the  process 
of  attention  involves  nothing  more,  in  addition  to  the  primary  perception, 
which  is  its  object,  than  desire  mth  expectation.  This  is  all  of  which  we 
are  truly  conscious,  previously  to  the  brightening  of  the  perception  itself,  to 
which  we  are  said  to  attend ; — a  brightening  which,  from  the  general  laws 
of  emotion,  might  very  naturally  be  expected  as  the  result  of  the  union  of 
desire,  widi  any  of  our  sensations.  In  such  circumstahces,  then,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  that  we  should  remember  best  the  objects  to  which  we  pay  most 
attention,  since  this  is  only  to  say,  that  we  remember  best  the  objects  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  longest,  and  with  greatest  interest,  and  which  we  have, 
therefore,  known  most  accurately. 

Such  are  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  when  united  with  desire,  exhibit- 
ing appearances,  which  seem,  at  first,  to  indicate,  though  they  do  not  truly 
indicate,  a  peculiar  pdwer  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind.  We  shall  find,  in 
considering  our  intellectual  states  of  mind,  the  order  of  mental  phenomena, 
to  which  we  next  proceed,  that  the  union  of  desire  with  these,  has  led,  in 
like  manner,  to  the  belief  of  many  distinct  intellectual  powers,  which  yet, 
like  attention^  admit  of  being  analyzed  into  simpler  elements.  These  intel- 
lectual  phenomena  themselves,  in  their  simple  state,  must,  however,  be  first 
examined  by  us. 

Having  now,  then,  offered  all  the  observations  for  which  our  limited  course 
allows  me  room,  on  the  very  important  primary  class  of  external  afiections 
of  the  mind,  I  proceed  according  to  our  general  division,  to  consider  the 
secondary  class  of  its  internal  afiections ;  those  states  of  it  which  are  not  the 
result  of  causes  foreign  to  the  mind  itself,  but  immediate  consequents  of  its 
own  preceding  feelings. 

The  Divine  Contriver  of  our  mental  frame,  who  formed  the  soul  to  exist 
in  certain  states,  on  the  presence  of  external  things,  formed  it  also  to  exist, 
in  certain  successive  states,  without  the  presence  or  direct  influence  of  any 
thing  external ;  the  one  state  of  the  mind,  being,  as  immediately  the  cause 
of  the  state  of  mind  which  follows  it,  as,  in  our  external  feelings,  the  change 
produced,  in  our  corporeal  organ  of  sense,  is  the  cause  of  any  one  of  the 
particular  affections  of  that  class.  In  the  one  class,  that  of  our  internal 
afiections,  the  phenomena  depend  on  the  laws  which  regulate  the  successive 
changes  of  state  of  the  mmd  itself.  In  the  other  class,  that  of  our  external 
afiections,  they  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  ndndy  indeed,  which  is  susceptible 
of  these  pecufiar  changes  of  state;  but  they  depend,  in  an  equal  degree,  on 
the  laws  which  give  to  matter  its  peculiar  qualities,  and  consequendy,  its 

Eeculiar  influence  on  this  mental  susceptibili^.  If  light  were  to  be  annihi- 
ited,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  though  our  mind  itself  were  to  continue  en* 
dowed  with  all  its  present  susceptibilities,  it  never  again  could  behold  the 
sun,  around  whose  cold  and  gloomy  mass  our  earth  might  still  revolve  as 
DOW ;  nor,  in  such  circumstances,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
would  exist  in  any  one  of  those  various  states,  which  constitute  tne  delightfid 
sensations  of  vision.  These  sensations,  then,  depend  on  external  things,  as 
much  as  on  the  mnd  itself.  But,  though  after  we  have  once  been  enriched 
with  the  splendid  acquisitions,  which  our  perceptive  organs  affi)rd  us,  every 
thiDg  external  were  to  vanish,  not  from  our  sight  merely,  but  fitan  all  outf 
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tenses,  and  our  mind  alone  were  to  exist  in  the  infinity  of  space,  together 
with  that  Eternal  Majesty  which  formed  it, — still  thought  after  thought,  aod 
feeling  after  feeling,  would  arise,  as  it  were,  spontaneously,  in  the  diseoo- 
bodied  spirit, — ^if  no  change  in  its  nature  were  to  take  place ;  and  the  whole 
world  of  light,  and  fragrance,  and  harmony,  would,  in  its  remembrance, 
ahnost  rise  again,  as  if  outliving  annihilation  itself.  It  is  by  this  capacity  of 
btemal  change  of  state,  indeed,  that  the  soul  is  truly  immortal,  which,  if  it 
were  capable  of  no  affections,  but  those  which  1  have  termed  external,  would 
itself  be  virtually  as  mortal  as  all  the  mortal  things  that  are  around  it ;  since, 
but  for  them,  as  causes  of  it^  feelings,  it  could  not,  in  these  circumstances, 
of  complete  dependence,  have  any  feelings  whatever,  and  could,  therefore, 
exist  only  in  that  state  of  original  insensibility,  which  preceded  the  first  sen- 
sation that  gave  it  consciousness  of  existence.  It  is,  in  the  true  sense  of 
immortality  of  life,  immortal,  only  because  it  depends  for  its  feelings,  as  well 
as  for  its  mere  existence,  not  on  the  state  of  perishable  things,  which  are 
but  the  atmosphere  that  floats  around  it,  but  on  its  own  independent  laws  ; 
or,  at  least, — for  the  laws  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  lawj  of  matter,  can  mean 
nothing  more,— depends,  for  the  successions  of  its  feelings,  only  on  the  pro- 
vident arrangements,  of  that  aU^foreteeing  Potoer  whose  will,  as  it  existed 
at  the  very  moment  at  which  it  called  every  thing  from  nothing,  and  gave 
to  mind  and  matter  their  powers  and  susceptibilities,  is  thus,  consequently, 
in  the  whole  series  of  effects,  from  age  to  age,  the  eternal  legislation  of  the 
universe. 

Even  while  our  soul  is  united  to  this  bodily  frame,  and  continually  capa- 
ble of  being  affected  by  the  objects  that  are  continually  present  with  it,  by 
fiur  the  greater  number  of  our  feelings  are  those  which  arise  from  our  tnler- 
nal  successions  of  thought.  Innumerable  as  our  perceptions  are,  they  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  varied  consciousness  of  a  day.  We  do  not  see,  or 
feel  objects  merely,  for  this  alone  would  be  of  little  value,-^ut  we  compare 
them  with  each  other,— -we  form  plans  of  acdon,  and  prosecute  them  with 
assiduous  attention,^-or  we  meditate  on  the  means  by  which  they  may  most 
efifectiially  be  prosecuted ;  and  with  all  our  perceptions  of  external  things, 
and  plans  of  serious  thought,  a  continued  fairy  work  of  involuntary  fancy,  is 
incessandy  mingling,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  suggestion  in  the  mind 
Itself,  like  the  transient  shadows,  on  a  stream,  of  the  clouds  that  fled  over  it, 
which  picture  on  it  their  momentary  forms,  as  they  pass  in  rapid  variety, 
without  affecting  the  course  of  the  busy  current,  which  glides  akmg  in  its 
majesdc  track,  as  if  they  had  never  been*  If  we  had  the  power  of  external 
flense  only,  life  .would  be  as  passive  as  the  most  unconnected  dream,  or 
rather  far  more  passive  and  irregular  than  the  wildest  of  our  dreams.  Our 
remembrances,  comparisons,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and  all  the  varie^  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions,  give  a  harmony  and  unity  to  our  general  conscious- 
ness, which  make  the  consciousness  of  each  day  a  little  drama,  or  a  con- 
nected part  of  that  still  greater  drama,  which  is  to  end  only  with  the  death 
of  its  hero,  or  rather  with  the  commencement  of  his  glorious  apotheosis. 

How  wide  a  field  the  internal  affecdons  of  the  mind  present,  widiout  de- 
pendence on  the  system  of  material  things, — with  which  we  are  connected, 
mdeed,  by  many  delightful  ties,  but  by  ties  that  have  relation  only  to  this 
mortal  scene,— is  proved  in  a  very  striking  manner,  by  the  increased  energy 
at  thought,  which  we  often  seem  to  acquu'e  in  those  hours  of  the  quiet  of 
the  vifpu  when  every  external  influence  is  nearly  exdudedf^'^e  boors  (^ 
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inward  ilteditatiop,  in  which  the  mind  has  been  poietically  said  to  retire  into 
the  sanctuary  of  its  own  immense  abode,  and  to  feel  there  and  enjoy  its 
spiritual  infinity,  as  if  admitted  to  the  ethereal  dwellings  and  the  feasts  dt 
the  Gods. 

**  Nonne  vides,  qaotiM  noz  circnxnfiinditiir  atn 
Immenfli  terga  Oceani  terramque  polumqa6| 
Cum  reram  obduxit  species  obnubitus  Aer 
Nee  frftgor  impulssB  aut  vox  allabitnr  auret, 
Ut  nallo  intuitii  mens  jam  defiza,  recedit 
In  sesei  et  vires  intra  se  colligit  omnes  ? 
Ut  magno  hospitio  potitur,  seque  excipit  ipsa 
Totam  intus ;  seu  jussa  De6m  disoumbere  mensia. 
Nam  neque  sic  illam  solido  de  marmore  tecta 
Nee  cum  porticibus  capiunt  laquiaria  centum 
Aurea,  tot  distincta  locis,  tot  regibus  apta, 
QuesitaBque  epulsB,  Tyrioqne  instmctus  sb  ostro ; 
Ut  ^ndet  sibi  juncta,  aibique  intenditur  ipsa, 
Ipsa  sibi  tola  incumbens,  totamque  pererrans 
Immensa  immensam  spatio  longf^que  patentem. 
Sen  dulces  inter  latebras  Heliconis  amnni, 
Et  sacram  Phobi  nemorum  divertitor  umbram, 
FcBcundum  pleno  exercens  sub  pectore  numen ; 
Seu  causae  rerum  occultas,  ^i  semina  volvit, 
Et  queis  foBderibus  conspirent  maximua  MtheT 
Neptnnusque  Pater,  TeAueque,  atque  omnia  gi^ant ; 
Sive  altum  yirtutis  iter  subducit,  et  almus 
Molitur  legesi  queia  ibrtunata  juventus 
Pareat,  ac  pace  imiterium  tutetur  et  armis.*** 

The  internal  states  of  mind,  then,  which  form  the  class  next  to  be  con* 
sidered  by  us,  present  to  our  inquiry  no  narrow  or  uninteresting  field.  We 
are  to  find  in  these  again  every  thing,  though  in  fainter  colours,  which  de* 
lighted  and  interested  us  in  the  former  class ;  while  we  are,  at  the  same 
time,  to  discover  an  abundant  source  of  feelings  still  more  delightful  and 
sublime  in  themselves,  and  still  more  interesting  to  our  analysis.  We  are 
DO  longer  mere  sensitive  beings,  that  gaze  upon  the  universe,  and  feel  pain 
or  pleasure  as  a  few  of  its  elementary  panicles  touch  our  nerves.  We  are 
the  discoverers  of  laws,  which  every  element  of  the  universe  obeys,— -the 
tracers  of  events  of  ages  that  are  past,— -the  calculators  and  prophets  of 
events,  that  are  not  to  occur  till  generation  after  generation  of  the  prophetic 
calculators  that  succeed  us  shall  themselves  have  passed  away  *^ — ^and,  while 
vre  are  tlius  able  to  discover  the  innumerable  relations  of  created  things,  we 
are,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  medium  of  these  internal  states  of  ^r  own 
mind,  the  discoverers  also  of  that  Infinite  Being,  who  framed  evl^  thing 
vhicb  it  is  our  glory  to  be  capable  merely  of  observing,  and  who,  without 
acting  directly  on  any  of  our  organs  of  sense,  is  yet  present  to  our  intellect 
with  as  bright  a  reality  of  perception,  as  the  suns  and  planets  which  he  has 
formed  are  present  to  our  corporeal  vision. 

The  species  of  philosophical  inquiry,  which  our  internal  affections  of  mind 
adroit,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  our  external  affections  admit ;  that 
is  to  say,  we  are  in  our  inquiry,  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
arise,  and  the  circumstances  which  follow  thero^  with  the  relations  which 
they  appear  to  us  mutually  to  bear  to  our  external  feelings,  and  to  each 
other,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  as  little  possible  for  us,  independentlv  of  ex* 
perience,  to  discover,  a  priori,  any  reason  that  one  state  oi  mind  should  be 

*  0.  Heinaiua.    De  Contemptu  Mortis,  Lib.  i. 
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iisdlowed  directly  by  another  state  of  mind,  as,  in  the  ease  of  our  external 
feelings,  to  discover  any  reason  that  the  presence  of  light  should  be  f<dk>wed 
by  that  particular  mental  state  which  constitutes  the  sensation  of  colour,  not 
by  that  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the  song  of  a  nightingale,  or  the 
fragrance  of  a  violet,— or  that  those  external  causes  should  be  iollowed  by 
their  peculiar  sensations,  rather  than  by  the  perception  of  colour.  It  is 
equally  vain  for  us  to  think  of  discovering  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  the 
mind  Itself,  which  could  have  enabled  us  to  predict^  widiout  actual  experi- 
epce,  or,  at  least,  without  analogy  of  other  similar  instances,  any  of  the  mere 
intellectual  changes  of  state, — that  the  sight  of  an  object,  which  we  have 
seen  before  in  other  circumstances,  should  recall,  by  instant  spontaneous 
suggestion,  those  other  circumstances  which  exist  no  longer ;— -that  in  meet- 
ing, in  the  most  distant  country,  a  native  of  our  own  land,  it  should  be  in 
our  own  power,  by  a  single  ward  to  annikUate^  as  it  were,  for  the  moment, 
all  the  seas  and  mountains  between  him  and  his  home  ; — or,  in  the  depth 
of  the  most  gloomy  dungeon,  where  its  wretched  tenant,  who  has  been  its 
tenant  for  half  a  life,  sees,  and  scarcely  sees,  the  few  faint  rays  that  serve 
but  to  speak  of  a  sunshine,  which  he  is  not  to  enjoy,  and  which  they  deprive 
him  of  the  comfort  of  forgeuing,  and  to  render  visible  to  his  very  eyes  that 
wretchedness  which  he  feels  at  bis  heart, — that  even  this  creature  of  misery, 
— ^whom  no  one  in  the  world  perhaps  remembers  but  the  single  being,  whose 
regular  presence,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  gives  him,  day  by  day,  the  means 
of  adding  to  his  life  another  year  of  wretchedness  like  the  past,  is  scarcely 
felt  as  tlie  presence  of  another  living  thing, — should  yet,  by  the  influence  of 
a  single  thought,  enter  into  the  instant  possession  of  a  freedom  beyond  that 
which  the  mere  destruction  of  his  dungeon  could  give, — ^a  freedom  which 
restores  him  not  merely  to  the  liberty^  but  to  the  very  years  which  he  had 
tost, — ^to  the  woods,  and  the  brook,  and  the  fields  of  his  boyish  frolics,  and 
to  all  the  happy  faces  which  were  only  as  happy  as  his  own.  The  innume* 
rable  examples  of  such  successions  of  thought  we  know  from  experience, 
but  from  experience  only.  It  is  enough  for  us,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  internal  suggestions  of  thought  aAer  thought,  without 
the  recurrence  of  any  external  object,  does  take  place,  as  truly  as  sensation 
itself,  when  external  objects  recur, — to  observe  die  general  circumstances 
relating  to  the  suggestion, — and  to  arrange  the  principle  on  which  it  seems 
to  depend,  as  a  principle  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  While  we  attempt 
no  more  than  this,  we  are  certain  at  least  that  we  are  not  attempting  any 
thing  wUch  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  exertion.  To  attempt  more^ 
and  tolmive  to  discover,  in  any  one  of  the  series  of  our  internal  feelings, 
some  reason  which  might  have  led  us  originally  to  predict  its  existence,  or 
the  existence  of  the  other  mental  afl^ctions  which  succeed  it,  would  be  to 
hope  to  discover  what-  is  not  merely  beyond  our  power  even  to  divine,  but 
what  we  should  be  incapable  of  knowing  that  we  tiad  divined,  even  though 
we  should  casually  have  succeeded  in  making  the  discovery. 
'  In  the  classification  of  our  internal  feelings,  as  in  every  classificatron,  and, 
indeed,  in  every  thing,  intellectual  or  moral,  which  can  exercise  us,  it  is 
evident,  that  we  may  err  in  (wo  ways,  by  excess  or  deficiency.  We  may 
multiply  divisions  without  necessity,  or  we  may  labour  in  vain  to  force  into 
one  division  individual  diversities,  which  cannot,  by  any  labour,  be  made  to 
correspond.  The  golden  mean^  of  which  moralists  speak,  is  as  important 
in  science^  as  in  our  practical  views  of  happiness;  and  the  habit  of  this  cau- 
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tkms  apecoladve  moderation,  is,  probably,  of  as  difficult  attainment  in  the 
one,  as  the  habitual  contentment  which  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
other.. 

When  we  think  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  physical  objects  around  us, 
and  of  the  small  number  of  classes  in  which  they  are  at  present  arranged,  it 
would  seem  to  us,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  that  ihe 
regular  progress  of  classification  must  have  been  to  simplify,  more  and  more, 
the  general  circumstances  of  agreement,  on  which  'arrangement  depends ; 
that,  in  this  progressive  simplification,  millions  of  diversities  must  have  been 
originally  reduced  to  thousands,.— -diese,  afterwards,  to  hundreds,— and  these 
again,  successively,  to  divisions  still  more  minute.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
this  simplicity  of  division  is  far  from  being  so  progressive  in  the  arrangement 
even  of  external  things.  The  first  steps  of  classification  must,  indeed,  uni- 
farmly  be,  to  reduce  the  great  multitude  of  obvious  diversities  to  some  less 
extensive  tribes.  But  the  mere  guess-work  of  hypothesis  soon  comes  in  .to 
supply  the  place  of  laborious  observation  or  experiment,  and  of  that  slow 
and  accurate  reasoning  on  observations  and  experiments,  which,  to  minds  of 
very  rapid  imagination,  is  perhaps,  a  labour  as  wearisome,  as,  in  the  long 
observation  itself,  to  watch  for  hours,  with  an  eye  fixed  like  the  telescope 
through  which  it  gazes,  one  constant  point  of  the  heavens,  or  to  minister  to 
the  furnace,  and  hang  over  it  in  painful  expectance  of  the  transmutations 
which  it  tardily  presents.  By  the  unlimited  power  of  an  hypothesis,  we  in  a 
moment  range  together,-  under  one  general  name,  myriads  of  diversities  the 
most  obstinately  discordant ;  as  if  &e  mere  giving  of  a  name  could  of  itself 
alter  the  qualities  of  things,  making  similar  what  was  dissimilar  before,  like 
words  of  magic,  that  convert  any  thing  into  any  thing.  When  the  hypothesis 
is  proved  to  be  false,  the  temporary  magic  of  the  spell  is  of  course  dissolved ; 
and  all  the  original  diversities  appear  again,  to  be  ranged  once  more  in  a 
wider  variety  of  classes.  Even,  where,  without  any  such  guess-work  of 
hypothetical  resemblance,  divisions  and  arrangements  have  been  formed  on 
the  justest  principles,  according  to  the  qualities'  of  objects  known  at  the  time, 
acme  new  observation,  or  new  experiment,  is  continually  showing  differences 
of  composition  or  of  general  qualities,  where  none  were  conceived  before ; 
and  the  same  philosophy  is  thus,  at  the  same  moment,  employed  in  uniting 
and  disuniting,-— in  reducing  many  objects  to  a  few,  and  separating  a  few 
into  many, — as  the  same  electric  power,  at  the  moment  in  which  it  is  attract' 
ing  objects  nearer  to  it,  rqfeU  others  which  were  almost  in  contiguity,  and 
o&n  brings  the  same  object  close  to  it,  only  to  throw  it  off  the  next  moment 
to  a  greater  distance.  While  a  nicer  artificial  analysis,  or  more  accurate 
observation,  is  detecting  unsuspected  resemblances,  and,  stiU  more  frequently 
unsuspected  diversities,  there  is  hence  no  fixed  point  nor  regular  advance, 
but  a  sort  of  ebb  and  flow  of  wider  and  narrower  divisions  and  subdivisions : 
and  the  classes  of  an  intervening  age  may  be  fewer  than  the  classes  both  of 
the  age  which  preceded  it,  and  of  that  which  comes  after  it.  For  a  very 
striking  example  of  this  alternation,  I  may  refer  to  the  history  of  that  science, 
which  is  to  matter  what  our  intellectual  analysis  is  to  mind.  The  elements 
of  bodies  have  been  more  and  fewer  successively,  varying  with  the  analyses 
of  almost  every  distinguished  chemist ;  far  from  having  fewer  principles  of 
bodies,  as  chemistry  advances,  how  many  more  elemeiUs  have  we  now  than 
in  the  days  of  Aristotle  !  There  can  be  no  question,  that  when  man  first 
looked  around  him  with  a  philosophic  eye,  and  saw,  in  the  sublime  rudeness 
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of  nature,  somediing  more  than  objects  of  sayage  rapacity;  or  stffl  more 
savage  indifference,  he  must  have  conceived  the  varieties  ol  bodies  to  be 
innumerable ;  and  could  as  little  have  thought  of  comprehending  them  all 
under  a  few  simple  names,  as  of  comprehending  the  whole  earth  itself  within 
his  narrow  grasp.  In  a  short  time,  however,  this  narrow  grasp,  if  I  may 
venture  so  to  express  myself,  did  strive  to  comprehend  the  whole  earth  ;  and 
soon  after  man  bad  made  the  6rst  great  advance  in  science,  of  wondering  at 
the  infinity  of  things  in  which  he  was  lost,  we  had  sages,  such  as  Thales, 
Anaximenes,  and  Heraclitus,  who  were  forming  every  thing  of  a  single  prin-^ 
eiphy — water,  or  air,  or  fire.  The  four  elements,  which  afterwards  reigned 
80  long  in  the  schools  of  physics,  gave  place  to  a  single  principle  with  tlie 
alchemists ;  or  to  three  principles, — salty  sulphur^  and  mercury^ — with  che- 
mists less  bold  in  conjecture.  These,  again,  were  soon  multiplied  by  observers 
of  still  nicer  discrimination ;  and  modern  chemistry,  while  it  has  shown  some 
bodies,  which  we  regarded  as  different,  to  be  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  shown  that  what  we  regarded  as  dements^  are  them- 
selves compounds  of  elements  which  we  knew  not  before. 

To  him  who  looks  back  on  the  history  of  our  own  science,  the  analytic 
sciei/ce  of  mind,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  may  almost  be  regarded,  in 
its  most  important  aspects,  as  a  sort  of  inteUectual  chemistry,— there  will 
appear  the  same  alternate  widening  and  narrowing  of  classification.  The 
mental  phenomena  are,  in  one  age  or  country,  of  many  classes ;  in  a  suc- 
ceeding age,  or  in  a  different  country,  they  are  of  fewer ;  and  again,  after 
the  lapse  of  another  age,  or  the  passage  of  a  river  or  a  mountain,  they  are 
of  many  more.  In-our  own  island,  after  the  decay  of  scholastic  metaphysics, 
from  aobbes  to  HumCy — ^if  I  may  use  these  names,  as  dates  of  eras,  in  a  sci- 
ence, on  which,  with  all  their  unfortunate  errors  on  many  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant points  of  human  belief,  they  both  unquestionably  threw  a  degree  of  light, 
which  rendered  their  errors  on  these  subjects  the  more  to  be  lamented, — in 
this  long  and  brilliant  period, — which,  of  course,  includes,  with  many  other 
eminent  names,  the  very  eminent  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  UhJer- 
standingy^^ihere  was  a  tendency  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  classi- 
fication of  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;  ancf  more  regard,  perhaps,  was  paid  to 
the  similarities  of  phenomena,  than  to  their  difierences.  Subsequently  to 
this  period,  liowever,  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid,  and,  in  general,  of  the 
metaphysicians  of  this  part  of  the  island,  has  had  the  opposite  tendency ,-» 
to  enlarge,  as  I  conceive,  far  beyond  v?hat  was  necessary,  the  number  of 
classes  which  they  considered  as  too  limited  before ; — and,  in  proportion, 
more  regard  has  perhaps  been  paid  to  the  differences,  or  supposed  difier- 
ences of  phenomena,  than  to  their  resemblances.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  at 
least,  that  we  are  now  accustomed  to  speak  of  more  powers  or  operations  of 
the  mind,  than  even  the  schoolmen  themselves,  fond  as  they  were  of  all  the 
nicest  subtleties  of  infinitesimal  subdivision. 

The  difference  in  this  respect,  however,  is  not  so  striking,  when  we  con- 
sider successions  of  ages,  in  which,  of  course,  from  our  general  notion  of  the 
effects  of  time,  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  variety,  as  when  we  look  to 
neighbouring  countries  at  the  same  period,  especially  if  we  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  noble  art,  which  might  have  been  supposed,  by  the  wide 
diffusion  which  it  gives  to  opinion,  to  have  removed,  as  to  human  sentiment, 
all  the  boundaries  of  mere  geographic  distance.  SUght,  however,  as  the 
distance  is  which  separates  the  two  countries,  the  philosophy  of  France,  m 
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its  views  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  the  philosophy  of  Britain,  particu- 
larly of  this  part  of  Britain,  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  difiered  as 
much  as  the  philosophy  of  dijOferent  ages^  certainly  in  a  degree  far  greater, 
than,  but  for  experience,  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  suppose.  In 
France,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  have  been,  during  that  period,  regarded 
as  sensations,  or  transformed  sensations,  that  is  to  say,  as  sensations  variously 
simplified  or  combined.  The  works  of  Condillac,  who  professed  to  have 
founded  his  system  on  that  of  Locke,  but  who  evidendy  did  not  understand 
fully  what  Locke  intended,  gave  tlie  principal  tone  to  this  philosophic  belief; 
and  it  has  been  fostered  since  by  that  passion  for  the  simple  and  the  wonder- 
ful, which,  when  these  two  objects  can  be  united,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
all  our  intellectual  passions.  In  the  system  of  the  French  metaphysicians, 
they  are  united  in  a  very  high  degree.  That  this  universal  presence  of  sen- 
sation, whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  very  simple^  cannot  be  denied ;  and 
there  is  certainly  abundant  matter  of  wonder  in  the  supposed  discovery,  that 
all  the  variety  of  our  internal  feelings  are  those  very  feelings  of  a  different 
class,  to  which  they  have  so  little  appearance  of  belonging.  It  is  a  sort  of 
perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  we  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  recognising  a  fa- 
miliar friend  in  a  variety  of  grotesaue  dresses,  and  the  pleasure  also  of 
enjoying  the  mistakes  of  those  around  us,  who  take  him  for  a  different  person, 
merely  because  he  has  changed  his  robe  and  his  mask.  The  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine  is  precisely  of  that  kind,  which,  if  once  admitted,  is  most  difficult  to 
be  shaken  off.  It  relates  to  a  system  which  is  very  simple,  very  wonderful, 
and  obviously  true  in  part.  Indeed,  when  there  are  so  many  actual  trans- 
formations of  our  feelings,  so  many  emotions,  of  which  the  principal  elements 
are  so  little  recognisable,  in  the  complex  affection  that  results  from  them,—* 
the  supposition  that  all  the  varieties  of  our  consciousness  may  be  only  modes 
of  one  simple  class  of  primary  feelings,  false  as  it  is,  is  far  from  being  the 
most  striking  example  which  the  history  of  our  science  presents  of  the  extra- 
vagance of  philosophic  conjecture. 

The  speculatbns  of  the  French  school  of  philosophers,  to  which  I  have, 
now  aUuded,  as  to  the  supposed  universal  transmutations  of  feeling,  bear,  as 
you  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  remarked,  a  very  obvious  resemblance,  in  ex^ 
treme  simplicity,  to  the  speculations  of  alchemists  on  transmutations  of  another 
kind.  The  resemblance  is  stated  with  great  force  by  a  living  French  autjior, 
himself  a  metaphysician  of  no  humble  rank.  I  allude  to  a  passage  which 
you  will  find  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  in  one  of  the  valuable  preliminary  dis- 
sertations of  his  volume  of  Essays,  from  a  work  of  De  Gerando. 

^*  It  required  nothing  less,'' — says  this  ingenious  writer, — "  than  the  united 
splendour  of  the  discoveries  brought  to  lieht  by  the  new  chemical  school,  to 
tear  the  minds  of  men  from  tlie  pursuit  of  a  simple  and  primary  element ;  a 
pursuit  renewed  in  every  age,  with  an  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  always 
renewed  in  vain.  With  what  feelings  of  contempt  would  the  physiok>gists  of 
former  times  have  looked  down  on  the  chemists  of  the  present  age,  whose 
timid  and  circumscribed  system  admits  netLtly  forty  different  princi^es  in  the 
composition  of  bodies !  What  a  subject  of  ridicule  would  the  new  nomen- 
clature have  affi>rded  to  an  alchemist ! 

^^  The  Philosophy  of  Mind  has  its  alchemists  also ;  men  whose  studies  are 
directed  to  tlie  pursuit  of  one  single  principle^  into  which  the  whole  science 
may  be  resolved ;  and  who  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  discovering. 
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the  grand  secret^  by  which  the  pure  gold  of  truth  may  be  produced  at 
pleasure-"* 

This  secret  of  the  intellectual  apus  magnunij  Condillac  conceived  himself 
to  have  found }  or,  rather,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  ascribed  the  grand 
discovery  to  our  own  illustrious  countryman.  In  this  reference  the  whole 
school  of  French  noetaphysicians  have  very  strangely  agreed,  conferring  on 
Mr.  Locke  a  praise  which  they  truly  meant  to  do  him  honour,  but  praise 
which  the  object  of  it  would  have  hastened  to  disclaim.  He  certainly  was 
not  that  aiehemist  in  the  science  of  mind  which  they  conceived  him  to  be  ; 
though  he  was  a  (Aemut  in  it  unquestionably,  and  a  chemist  of  the  highest 
rank. 
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ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  MENTAL  PHENOMENA,  BY  LOCKE— 
BY  CONDILLAC— BY  REID— A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. 

Geittlemen,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  I  alluded  to  the  system 
of  the  French  metaphysicians,  as  an  instance  of  error  from  extreme  ntnplifi^ 
cation  in  the  analysis  of  that  class  of  our  feelings  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Of  this  system,^ — ^which  deserves  some  fuller  notice,  on  account  both  of 
the  great  talents  which  have  stated  and  defended  it,  and  of  its  very  wide 
diffusion,— I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  far  from  being,  what  its 
author  and  his  followers  consider  it  to  be,  a  mere  developement  of  the  system 
of  our  illustrious  countryman.  On  the  contrary,  they  agree  with  Locke  only 
in  one  point,  and  that  a  negative  one, — as  to  which  all  philosophers  may  now 
be  considered  as  unanimous, — the  dental  of  what  were  termed  innate  ideas. 
In  every  thing  which  can  be  strictly  said  to  be  positive  in  his  system,  this 
great  philosopher  is  nearly  as  completely  opposed  to  Condillac  and  his  fol- 
lowers, as  to  the  unintelligible  wranglers  of  the  ancient  schools.  To  convince 
you  of  this,  a  very  slight  statement  of  the  two  systems  will  be  sufficient. 

According  to  Locke,  the  mind,  to  whose  existence  thought  or  feeling  is 
not  essential,  might,  but  for  sensation,  have  remained  for  ever  without  feeling 
of  any  kind.  From  sensation  we  acquire  our  first  ideas^ — ^to  use  a  word, 
which  from  its  ambiguity  I  am  not  very  ibnd  of  using,  but  which,  from  its 
constant  occurrence,  is  a  very  important  one  in  his  system.  These  ideas  we 
cannot  merely  remember  as  past,  and  compound  or  decompound  them  in 
various  ways,  but  we  can  compare  them  in  all  their  variety  of  relations ;  and 
according  as  their  objects  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  can  love*  or  hate 
those  objects,  and  fear  or  hope  their  return.  We  remember  not  external 
things  only,  so  as  to  have  ideas  of  them, — ^ideas  of  sensation, — but  we  re- 
member also  our  very  remembrance  itself, — our  abstractions,  comparisons, 
love,  hate,  hope,  fear,  and  all  the  varieties  of  reflex  thought,  or  feeling ;  and 
our  remembrance  of  these  internal  feelings,  or  operations  of  our  mind,  fur- 

*  Chap.  I.  wet.  ii.^.  15, 16. 4to.  Edit 
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wifibmi  another-  abundaDt  source  of  ideas,  which  he  tenas  ideas  of  refleotioBu 
The  comparison^  however, — and  it  is  this  point  aloue  which  can  be  of  znj 
Qonsoquenee  io  reference  to  the  French  system,— rthe  comparison,  as  a  state 
of  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  exercised  on  our  sensations  or  perceptions,  i$ 
not  itself  a  sensation  or  perception,-^-nor  is  our  hope,  or  fear,  or  any  other  of 
our  reflex  feelings ;  for  then,  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  our  ideas,  the 
distinction  of  which  forms  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Uoderstaoding,  we  should  truly  have  but  one  source,  and  our  ideas  of  refleo- 
tioo  would  themselves  be  the  very  ideas  of  sensation  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  Our  sensations,  indeed,  direcdy  or  indirecdy  give  rise  to  our 
reflex  feelings,  but  they  do  not  involve  them  ;  they  are  only  prior  in  order, 
— the  occasions,  on  which  certain  powers  or  susceptibilities  of  feeling  in  the 
mind  evolve  themselves. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Locke,  on  those  very  points,  on  which  the  French 
pbibsophers  most  strangely  profess  to  regard  him  as  their  great  authority. 
jSut  it  is  surely  very  di&rent  from  the  sysftem  which  they  a&ct  to  found  on 
it.  According  to  mem,  sensation  is  not  merely  that  priroaiy  affection  of 
mind,  which  gives  occasion  to  our  other  feelings,  but  is  itself,  as  variously 
composed  or  decomposed,  all  the*variety  of  our  feelings.  "  If  we  consider,'* 
says  Condillac,  in  a  paragraph,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  a  summary  of 
his  whole  doctrine,  with  respect  to  the  mind — *'  if  we  consider  that  to  re- 
member, to  compare,  to  iudge,  to  distinguish,  to  imagine,  to  be  astonished, 
to  have  abstract  ideas,  to  have  ideas  of  number  and  duration,  to  know  truths, 
whether  general  or  particular,  are  but  so  many  modes  of  being  attentive ; 
that  to  have  passions,  to  love,  to  hate,  to  hope,  to  fear,  to  will,  are  but  so 
many  different  modes  of  desire ;  and  that  ctttentionf  in  the  one  case,  and 
desirey  in  the  other  case,  of  which  all  these  feelings  are  modes,  are  them- 
selves, in  their  origin,  nothing  more  than  modes  of  sensadon,  we  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  sensation  involves  in  itself — enveloppe — all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul."* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  as  true  or  Cdse,  ingenious  or 
absurd,  it  seems,  at  least,  scarcely  possible,  that  we  should  regard  it  as  the 
doctrine  of  Locke— of  him,  who  sets  out,  with  a  primary  division  of  our 
ideas,  into  two  distinct  classes,  one  class  of  which  alone  belongs  to  sensation ; 
and  who  considers  even  this  class  of  our  mere  ideas,  not  as  involving  all  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  them,  but  only  as  the  objects  of  the 
mind,  in  these  various  operations ; — as  being  what  we  compare,  not  the  very 
feeling  of  our  comparison  itself — ^the  inducements  to  passion,  not  what  con- 
stitutes any  of  our  passions,  as  a  state,  or  series  of  states,  of  the  mind.  To 
render  the  paragraph,  which  I  have  quoted  from  Condillac,  at  all  accordant 
with  the  real  doctrine  of  Locke,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reverse  it,  in  almoflt 
every  proposition  which  it  involves. 

The  doctrine,  then,  as  exhibited  by  Condillac  and  his  followers,  whatever 
merit  it  may  have  in  itself,  or  however  void  it  may  be  of  merit  of  any  kind, 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  him  from  whom  it  is  said  to  be  derived.  But  its  agree* 
ment  or  disagreement  with  the  system  of  any  other  philosopher  is,  compara? 
tively,  of  very  litde  consequence.  The  great  question  is,  whether  it  hejusij 
— whether  it  truly  have  the  merit  of  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  the  mental 
phenomena,  which  it  professes  to  develope  to  us  more  clearly. 

Have  we  reason  to  believe,  then,  that  all  the  various  feelings  of  our  miad» 

*  Tr«tt6  det  Sensations,  Part  I.  Chap.  vii.  Sect.  3. 
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which  form  the  classification  of  its  internal  affections,  are  merely,  to  use 
Condillac's  phrase,  traruformed  sensations  ? 

Transformed  sensations,  it  is  evident,  on  his  own  principles,  though  the 
phrase  might  seem  vague  and  ambiguous,  in  any  other  system,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  sensations  more  or  less  lively,  or  more  or  less  complex. 
It  cannot  signify  any  thing  that  is  absolutely  different  or  superadded  ;  for,  if 
there  be  any  thing,  in  any  complex  feeling  of  the  mind,  which  did  not  origi- 
nally form  a  sensation,  or  a  part  of  a  complex  sensation,  this  addition,  how- 
ever slight,  is  itself  a  proof,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  mere 
sensations,  variously  repeated — ^that  sensation,  in  short,  does  not  *^  involve** 
all  the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Is  every  feeling,  then,  in  the  whole  series  of  our  varied  consciousness, 
referable,  in  all  its  parts,  to  sensation^  as  its  original  source  ? — not  its  source 
merely,  in  one  very  evident  respect,  as  that  which  is,  in  order,  truly  primary 
to  all  our  other  feelings,  but  as  that  which  essentially  constitutes  them  all,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  waters  of  the  fountain  are  afterwards  the  very  waters 
which  flow  along  the  mead  ? 

To  prove  the  affirmative  of  this,  it  is  astonishing,  with  what  readiness 
Condillac, — who  is  genelrally  regarded  as*a  nice  and  subtile  reasoner,  and 
who  certainly,  as  his  work  on  that  subject  shows,  had  studied  with  attention 
the  great  principles  of  logic, — passes  from  faculty  to  faculty,  and  from,  emo- 
tion to  emotion,  professing  to  find  sensation  every  where,  without  exhibiting 
to  us  even  the  semblance  of  what  he  seeks,  and  yet  repeating  the  constant 
affirmation,  that  he  has  found  it, — as  if  the  frequent  repetition  were  itself  a 
proof  of  what  is  frequently  repeated, — but  proving  only  that  the  various  feel- 
ings of  the  mind  agree,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  being  feelings  of  the  mind — 
not  that  they  agree  in  being  sensations^  as  that  word  is  used  by  himself,  and 
as  it  is,  in  common  philosophic  use,  distinguished  from  the  other  more  gene- 
ral term.  Except  the  mere  frequency  of  the  affirmation,  and  the  unques- 
tionable priority  in  order  of  time,  of  our  sensations  to  our  other  feelings, — 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  in  his  system,  of  that  universal  transmuta- 
tion which  it  affirms. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that,  in  these  remarks  on  the  system  of 
the  illustrious  preceptor  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  I  allude,  in  particular,  to  his 
Treatise  ^*  of  Sensations^*^  which  contains  his  more  mature  opinions  on  the 
subject — not  to  his  earlier  work,  on  the  origin  ofhvman  knowledge^  in  which 
he  has  not  ventured  on  so  bold  a  simplification ;  or  at  least,  has  not  expressed 
it  in  language  so  precise. 

The  great  error  of  Condillac,  as  it  appears  to  me,  consists  m  supposing 
that,  when  he  has  shown  the  circumstance  from  which  any  effect  resuitSf  be 
has  shown  tliis  result  to  be  essentially  the  same  with  the  circumstance  which 
produced  it. 

Certain  sensations  have  ceased  to  exist,  certain  other  feelings  have  imme- 
diately arisen ; — ^these  new  feelings  are  therefore  the  others  under  another 
shape.  Such  is  the  secret,  but  very  false  logic,  which  seems  to  pervade  his 
whole  doctrine  on  the  subject. 

If  all  that  is  meant  were  merely,  that  whatever  may  be  the  varying  feelings 
of  the  mind,  the  mind  itself,  in  all  this  variety,  when  it  remembers  or  com- 
pares, hates  or  loves,  is  still  the  same  substance,  as  that  which  saw,  heard, 
smelled,  tasted,  touched,  there  could  be  nothing  objectionable  in  the  doctrine, 
but  there  would  then  certainly  be  nothing  new  in  it ; — and,  instead  of  think- 
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ing  either  of  Locke  or  of  CondiUaCy  we  might  think,  at  pleasure,  in  stating 
such  a  doctrine  of  any  of  the  innumerable  assertors  of  the  spiritualidr  of  the 
thinking  principle.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  French  meta- 
physician.  He  asserts  this  identity  of  substance,  indeed,  like  the  philosophers 
who  preceded  him,  but  he  asserts  still  more.  It  is  not  the  permanent  sub- 
stance of  nUnd  only  which  is  the  same.  Its  affectionsj  or  states,  which  seem, 
in  many  respects,  absolutely  diflferent,  are  the  same  as  those  very  affectionsy 
or  states,  from  which  they  seem  to  differ — and  are  the  samCf  merely  because 
they  have  succeeded  them ;  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  except  the  frequency 
of  bis  affirmation,  that  they  are  the  same,  there  is  no  other  evidence  but  that 
of  the  mere  succession  in  order  of  time,  by  which  he  attempts  to  substantiate 
their  sameness. 

The  origm  of  this  false  reasoning  I  conceive  to  be  the  anatogy  of  matteb, 
to  which  hb  system,  by  reducing  au  the  affections  of  mind  to  that  class  which 
is  immediately  connected  with  external  things,  must  have  led  him  to  pay 
peculiar  attention.  Yet,  in  justice  to  him,  I  must  remark,  that,  althougn  a 
system  which  reduces  every  feeling  to  mere  sensation,  and  consequently 
connects  every  feeling,  in  its  origin,  with  the  qualities  of  matter,  must  be 
favourable  to  materialism,  and  has  unquestionably  fostered  this,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  in  the  French  school  of  metaphysics,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider 
CondiUac  himself  as  a  materialist ;  on  the  contrary,  his  works  contain  many 
very  just  remarks  on  the  errors  of  materialism.  But  still  his  system,  as  I 
have  said,  by  leading  him  continually  to  our  organs  of  sense,  and  to  the 
objects  whicn  act  upon  them,  must  have  rendered  the  phenomena  of  matter 
peculiarly  apt  to  recur  to  his  foind  in  all  its  speculations.  Now,  in  matter^ 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  reality  of  that  transmutation,  which,  as 
applied  to  mind,  lorms  the  chief  principle  of  his  intellectual  analysis.  In  the 
chemistry  of  the  material  elements,  the  compounds  are  the  very  elements 
themselves.  When  any  two  substances,  present  together,  vanish  as  it  were 
from  our  view,  and  a  third  substance,  whether  like  or  unlike  to  either  of  the 
former,  presents  itself  in  their  place,  we  believe  this  third  substanee,  however 
dissimilar  it  may  appear,  to  be  only  the  co-existence  of  the  two  others ;  and 
indeed,  since  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  change  takes  place,  in 
the  number  of  the  corpuscles  of  which  our  planet  is  composed,  the  whole 
series  of  its  corpuscular  changes  can  be  only  new  combinations  of  particles 
that  existed  before. 

The  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  in  its  application  to  the  material  world,  is  in 
this  respect  philosophically  accurate  : 

**  Tempus  edax  renim,  toque  iovidiosa  vetiutw 
Omnia  destruitis,  vitiataque  dentibus  svi 
Paalatim  lenta  consamitis  omnia  moite. 

Nee  species  sua  cuique  manet ;  reramque  noyatiiz 
Ex  aliis  alias  reparat  natura  figures. 
Nee  perit  in  toto  quicquam,  mihi  credite,  mundo, 
8ed  variat  faciemque  novat ;  ruunquB  vocatur 
Incipere  esse  aliua  qoam  quod  fuit  ante, — moriqtu 
Desmere  illud  idem.    Cum  sint  hue  forsitan  ilia, 
Hoc  translata  illuc,  summa  tamen  omnia  constant.* 

With  respect  to  the  mere  elements  of  matter,  therefore,  the  present  may 
be  said,  and  truly  said,  to  be  exacdy  the  past;  and,  in  the  whole  series  of 

»  Ovid.  Metamorph.  Lib.  XV.  v.  234—236,  and  252—258. 
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pfaenmneDa  of  the  material  universe,  from  the  moment  of  its  creation  to  this 
present  moment,  there  has  been  nothing  new,  but  mere  changes  of  relative 
position.  This  absolute  sameness  of  resuh,  in  all  the  apparent  changes  of 
matter,  Condillac  applies,  by  a  most  unwarrantable  extension,  to  the  mere 
affections  of  the  mind ;  and,  because  two  affections  of  mind  are  followed  by 
a  third,  he  considers  this  third  to  be  the  two  former  ctheaistingi  or,  as  be 
terms  it,  transformed.  The  feeling  which  follows  another  feeling,  however 
seemingly  diderent,  is  thus,  in  his  system,  the  same,  because  it  results  from 
it ;  and  it  is  very  easy  for  him,  in  this  way,  to  prove  all  our  feeUngs  to  be 
sensaiumSf  by  this  simplest  of  arguments,  that  sensation  was  the  first  state  id- 
duced  in  nund,  and  that,  hence,  since  all  our  other  feelings,  of  every  species, 
must  have  followed  it,  they  must  have  originated  in  it,  and  therefore,  been 
this  very  sensation  under  a  mere  change  of  form.  It  is  number  one  of  the 
long  series ;  and,  if  number  two  be  a  transformed  sensation,  because  it  results 
firom  number  one,  which  was  a  sensation,  number  three  must  be  equally  so, 
because  it  follows  number  two ;  and  thus,  successively,  the  whole  series.  I 
perceive  a  horse  ;  I  perceive  a  sheep : — each  of  these  separate  states  of  my 
mind  is  a  sensation.  I  cannot  attend  to  them  long,  he  says,  without  compar- 
ing them,  and  perceiving  those  circumstances  of  agreement,  which  lead  me 
to  apply  to  both  the  word  quadruped.  All  this  is  most  indubiuibly  true.  It 
is  impossible,  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  very  common  for  us  to  observe  any  two 
animals  long,  together,  without  thinking  of  some  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  agree  or  differ.  The  one  state  of  mind  is  a  consequence  of  the 
other  state  of  mind.  But  this  is  far  from  proving  the  comparison  itself,  as  a 
subsequent  state  or  phenomena  of  the  mind,  to  be  the  same  mental  state  as 
the  mere  perception  of  the  two  animals  which  simply  preceded  it.  If  the 
evidence  of  our  consciousness  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  very  different ;  and  in 
what  other  evidence  can  the  assertion  of  tlieir  sameness  be  founded  ?  We 
do  not  feel  the  state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  comparison,  to  be  virtually 
equal  to  the  two  states  of  mind  which  constituted  the  separate  perceptions,  as 
we  feel  the  relation  of  virtual  equality  between  our  notion  of  the  number 
eight,  and  our  notions  of  six  and  two  combined ;  the  one  feeling  does  not 
viriuaUy  comprehend  the  two  others,  itnd  it  surely  does  not  comprehend 
them  in  any  grosser  physical  sense ;  for  there  certainly  is  nothing  in  the  abso- 
lute spiritiltd  unity  of  our  thinking  principle  which  can  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  horse,  and 
the  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  a  sheep, 
unite,  in  that  different  state  or  affection  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  com- 
parison of  the  two,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  solid  crystals  of  aiiy  salt  unite, 
in  solution,  with  the  liquid  which  dissolves  them.  They  do  not  involve  or 
constitute,  they  merely  give  occasion  to  this  third  state,  and  give  occasion  to 
it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  itself,  as 
formed,  by  its  divine  Author,  to  be  affected  in  this  particular  manner,  after 
being  affected  in  those  different  manners,  which  constitute  the  separate  per- 
ceptions, as  sensation  itself,  the  primary  feeling,  was  made  to  depend  on  some 
1  previous  organic  affection  produced  by  an  external  object.  It  is  not,  there- 
ore,  as  being  susceptible  of  mere  sensation^  but  as  being  susceptible  of  more 
than  mere  sensation,  that  the  mind  is  able  to  compare  its  sensations  with  each 
Wher.  We  may  see,  and  certainly  do  see,  objects  together,  without  forming 
uniformly  the  same  comparison ;  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  nierr 
co-existence  of  the  two  perceptions  constituted  or  involved  the  comparison 
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itself.  Id  the  case  of  a  horse  and  sheep,  for  example,  tboi^  these,  in  dn 
sensations  which  they  excite,  cannot,  at  different  times,  be  very  difibreat, 
we  compare,  at  different  times,  their  colour,  their  forms,  their  magnitudes, 
their  functions,  and  the  uses  to  which  we  put  them,  and  we  consider  them 
as  related  in  various  other  ways.  The  perceptions  being  the  same,  the 
comparisoBs,  or  subsequent  feelings  of  relation,  are  different ;  and  though  the 
relation  cannot  be  felt  but  when  both  objects  are  considered  together,  it  is 
truly  no  part  of  the  perception  of  each.  According  to  tlie  French  system, 
the  science,  which  we  now  strangely  regard  as  of  difficult  acquirement, 
would  be  nothing  more  than  the  mere  opening  of  our  eyes.  Were  we  to 
show  to  a  peasant,  absolutely  unacquainted  wim  the  very  elements  of  geo- 
nietry,  dic^ams  representing  two  right  angles,  and  a  plane  triangle,  he  might 
certainly,  though  he  could  not  give  them  names,  perceive  these  figures  as 
clearly  as  the  most  expert  mathematician.  Every  thing  which  mere  sensa- 
tion could  produce,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  same  in  both ;  and  nothing 
can  be  added  to  this  primary  sensation,  since  every  thing  is  said  to  be  actu* 
ally  involved  in  the  sensation  itself.  Yet,  with  all  his  accurate  perception 
of  the  figures,  however  clear  and  vivid,  and  lasting,  the  peasant  would  not 
find,  in  this  immediate  perception,  the  equality  of  die  two  right  angles  taken 
together  to  the  three  angles  of  the  triangle,  or  any  other  geometrical  rela- 
tion. The  comparison,  then,  and  the  beUef  of  an  universal  truth  of  propor- 
tion, which  results  from  that  comparison,  are  certainly  scHnething  more  than 
the  mere  sensation  itself.  They  are,  in  short,  new  states  of  mind,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  mere  perception  of  the  figures  in  the  diagram,  as  the  percep- 
tion of  a  circle  itself  differs  from  the  perception  of  a  square.  To  compare 
one  animal  with  another,  is,  indeed,  to  have  different  visual  images ;  but  the 
mere  co-existence  of  visual  images  is  only  a  group,  larger  or  smaller,  as  the 
images  are  more  or  fewer,  and  ail  which  transformation  can  do  is  to  add  to 
this  group  or  take  away  from  it.  Innumerable  objects  may  be,  and  are, 
continually  present  to  us  at  once,  so  as  to  produce  one  complex  afi^ction  of 
mind, — fields,  groves,  mountains,  streams, — ^but  the  mere  co-existence  of 
these,  so  as  to  form  in  our  thought  one  scene,  involves  no  feeling  of  corn*- 
parison  ;  and  if  the  mind  had  not  l^en  susceptible  of  other  affisctions  than 
those  of  sense,  or  of  mere  remembrance  of  the  past  objects  of  sense,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  it  might,  when  such  a  scene  was  present,  have  existed 
for  ever  in  the  state  which  forms  the  complex  perception  of  the  scene,  with- 
out the  slightest  notion  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  the  whole,  or  to  each 
other. 

When  I  thus  attempt  to  prove,  by  so  many  wearying  arguments,  that  the 
feeling  which  constitutes  our  comparison  of  our  sensations,  or,  in  other  words, 
our  belief  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement,  is  itself  a  state  of  mind,  dif- 
ferent firom  either  of  the  separate  sensations  which  we  compare,  and  differ- 
ent from  both,  as  merely  co-existing,  I  cannot  but  feel,  what  many  of  you 
have  probably  felt  already,  as  if  I  were  labouring  to  demonstrate  a  mere 
truism.  Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  argument  as  any  thing  more,  it  is 
necessary  for  roe  to  call  to  mind  the  great  name,  and  great  talents,  of  the 
author  whose  system  I  oppose, — the  praise  which  the  system  has  received, 
of  extreme  subtlety  of  analysis,  combined  with  extreme  simplicity,  and  its 
wide  diffusion,  as  the  universal,  or  nearly  universal,  metaphysical  creed,  of 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe. 

But  for  these  remembrances,  I  must  confess,  that  the  system  which  sup- 
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poses  our  comparisoa  to  be  the  ideas  compared,  and  nothing  more,  as  if 
these  had  flowed  together  into  one,  would  appear  to  me  to  correspond 
ahnost  exactly  with  an  ironical  theory  of  the  same  process,  and  indeed,  of 
all  the  intellectual  processes,  proposed  in  our  own  country, — not  in  the  Essay 
on  Human  Understanding,  but  in  a  very  different  work, — a  theory  which 
supposes  comparison,  or  judgment,  to  be  only  the  conflux  of  two  ideas,  in 
one  proposiiional  canal, 

*^  Simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in  one  simple 
canal :  when  two  of  these  canals  disembogue  themselves  into  one,  they  make 
what  we  call  a  proposition  :  and  when  two  of  these  prepositional  channels 
empty  themselves  into  a  third,  they  form  a  syllogism,  or  a  ratiocination. 
Memory  is  performed  in  a  distinct  apartment  of  the  brain,  made  up  of  ves- 
sels similar,  and  like  situated  to  the  ideal,  prepositional,  and  syllogistical 
vessels,  in  the  primary  parts  of  the  brain.  After  the  same  manner,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  the  other  modes  of  thinking ;  as  also  why  some  people  think  so 
wrong  and  perversely,  which  proceeds  from  the  bad  con6guration  of  those 
glands.  Some,  for  example,  are  born  without  the  prepositional  or  syllogis- 
tical canals ;  in  others,  that  reason  ill,  they  are  of  unequal  capacities ;  in 
dull  fellows,  of  too  great  a  length,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  spirits  is  retard- 
ed ;  in  trifling  geniuses,  weak  and  small ;  in  the  over  refining  spirits,  too 
much  intorted  and  winding ;  and  so  of  the  rest."* 

In  examining  the  system  of  Condillac,  which  must  certainly  be  allowed  to 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  this  systen},  I  have  instanced  the  feeling 
of  relation,  in  comparison,  merely  as  being  one  of  the  simplest  examples 
which  I  should  select.  I  might,  with  equal  re^on,  have  instanced  other 
states  of  mind  ;  in  particular,  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions, — astonishment 
or  desirty  for  example,  which  are  as  little  sensations,  in  the  philosophical 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  they  are  fear  or  sorrow. — ^The  feeling  of  pleasure, 
in  all  its  degrees  of  vividness  or  faintness,  is  a  state  of  mind  very  different 
from  that  which  constitutes  desire  of  the  recurrence  of  its  object ;  for  other- 
wise, the  desire  would  be  itself  the  very  gratification,  which  it  supposes  to 
be  absent.  It  is  induced,  indeed,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  ;  but 
it  is  a  consequence  of  the  remembrance,  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  like  that 
general  activity  of  life,  to  which  amid  the  mild  breathings  of  spring,  the  tor- 
pid animal  awakes,  that,  in  continual  winter  would  have  slumbered  for  ever 
m  insensibility,— or,  like  the  bud,  which,  without  warmth  and  moisture,  never 
could  have  burst  from  the  leafless  stem  ;  but  which  is  still,  in  itself,  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

It  seems  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  error  of  Condillac,  and  of  the 
other  French  metaphysicians,  who  have  adopted  his  leading  doctrine,  may 
have  arisen  in  part,  or,  at  least,  may  have  escaped  detection  more  readily, 
from  the  ambiguous  signification  of  the  word  sentir^  which  is  a  verb  origi- 
nally, indeed,  and  strictly  expressive  of  mere  sensation ;  but  applied  also, 
by  a  sort  of  metaphorical  extension,  to  our  emotions  and  other  affections  of 
mind,  that  do  not  originate  directly  like  sensation,  in  an  external  cause. 
Though  this  mere  arbitrary  word,  however,  may  be  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  feelings,  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  tliat  these  are  all  modifications  of 
that  small  class  of  feelings  to  which  the  word  was,  in  its  primary  sense,  con- 
fined,— any  more  than  from  the  still  wider  use,  in  our  language,  of  the  term 
feelings  as  applicable  to  all  the  states  of  the  mind,  it  would  follow,  that  these 
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are  all  modes  of  afiection  of  our  sense  of  touch.  Still,  however,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that,  if  the  term  sentir  had  been  of  less  vague  application,  a  mind 
so  acute  as  that  of  Condillac,  could  not  have  failed  to  discover,  in  the  ima- 
ginary proof  which  he  offers  of  the  intellectual  transmutations  of  his  simple 
and  universal  principle,  those  unwarrantable  assumptions,  which,  even  to 
humbler  minds,  seem  so  obvious,  as  scarcely  to  require  for  the  detection  of 
them  many  moments  of  thought. 

These  observations,  I  flatter  myself,  have  shown  sufficiently  the  error  of 
the  system,  which  would  convert  all  our  feelings  into  sensaiionsj  in  some 
indescribable  state  of  metamorphosis.  The  system,  I  confess,  appears  to 
me  a  very  striking  example  of  an  extreme,  into  which  we  are  more  apt  to 
fall,  from  the  very  false  notion,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  philosophic  genius, 
— die  extreme  of  excessive  «mpli6cation, — ^which  is  evil,  not  merely  as 
being  false  in  itself,  but,  I  may  remark  also,  as  being  productive  of  the  very 
confusion,  to  which  simplicity  is  supposed  to  be  adverse.  When  we  think 
of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or  hope,  as  fundamentally  and  truly  nothing  more 
than  affections  of  external  sense,  we  try  to  recognise  the  original  sensations 
of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touch,  and  sight,  which  have  been  transformed  into 
them  ;  but  we  try  in  vain  to  recognise  what  is  essentially  different^  and  lose 
ourselves,  therefore,  in  the  attempt.  We  perceive  every  thing,  as  it  were, 
through  a  mist,  which  it  is  impossible  for  our  vision  to  penetrate,  and  we  are 
at  least  as  much  perplexed  by  having  only  one  object  to  seek  amid  the 
multitude,  as  if  we  considered  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  without  any  clas- 
sification whatever. 

Before  closing  this  slight  review  of  the  theory  of  transformed  sensations, 
I  must  remark,  that,  even  though  it  were  strictly  true,  that  all  the  feelings 
of  the  mind,  if  considered  simply  as  feelings  of  the  mind,  are  mere  sensa- 
tions varied  or  transformed  by  some  strange  internal  process,  und^scribed 
and  indescribable,^— still,  in  conformity  with  every  just  principle  of  philoso- 
phizing, it  would  be  necessary  to  form  two  classes  of  these  mental  pheno- 
mena, corresponding  with  the  primary  classification  which  we  have  made 
of  them.  That  the  mind  should  begin  immediately  to  exist  in  a  certain 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  external  objects,  so  that  it  would 
not,  at  that  moment,  have  existed  in  that  state,  but  for  tlie  presence  of  the 
external  object,  is  a  proof  of  one  set  of  laws,  which  connect  mind  directly 
and  immediately  with  matter.  That  it  should  afterwards  begin  to  exist  in  a 
similar  state,  without  the  recurrence  of  any  external  cause  whatever,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  own  susceptibilities  only,  is  a  proof  of  another  set  of  laws 
peculiar  to  the  mind  itself.  The  complete  difllerence  of  the  cause,  in  the 
two  instances,  would  justify,  or  rather  require  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
effect ;  as,  when  the  same  motion  of  a  piece  of  iron  is  produced,  at  one 
time  by  impulse,  at  another  by  the  presence  of  a  magnet,  at  another  by  its 
mere  gravity,  we  consider  the  motion,  though  itself  the  same  in  velocity  and 
direction,  as  referable  to  different  physical  powers.  With  the  same  states 
of  mind  variously  produced,  we  should  still  have  to  speak  of  external  and 
mternal  mental  susceptibilities  of  affection,  as,  with  the  same  motions  of  a 
piece  of  iron  variously  produced,  we  speak  of  magnetism,  impulse,  gravi- 
tation. 

The  very  celebrated  system  which  I  have  now  been  combating, — a  sys- 
tem, which,  by  the  universality  of  transmutation  supposed  in  it,  truly  deserves 
the  name  of  iiUeUectual  aIchjpny^^'<ndY  then  be  regarded  as  exemplifying 
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one  species  of  error  io  arrafigement,— -the  error  of  a  sioiplificatioo  beyond 
what  the  phenomena  allow.  This  species  of  error,  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  has  not  prevailed  very  generally  in  our  country ,-*-by  far  the  more 
general  tendency,  especially  on  this  part  of  the  island,  being  to  exceaite 
amplification.  Instead  of  wasting  the  labour  of  our  analysis  on  elements 
that  do  not  admit  of  any  further  decomposition,  we  have  given  up  this  labour 
too  soon,  and  have  classed,  in  many  cases,  as  ultimate  principles,  what  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  susceptible  of  still  nicer  analysis.  The  phenomena  of  rnind 
are,  accordingly,  in  the  general  technical  language  of  the  science,  referred 
by  us  to  many  powers  which,  I  cannot  but  think,  are  not  so  different  as  to  fur- 
nish ground  of  ultimate  distinction,  but  are  truly  only  varieties  of  a  few  more 
simple  powers  or  susceptibilities. 

While  I  am  far  from  conceiving,  therefore,  with  Condillac  and  his  follow- 
ers, that  all  our  states  of  mind  are  mere  sensations  modified  or  transformed, 
since  this  belief  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  assumption  without  even  the 
slightest  evidence  in  our  consciousness,  I  am  equally  unwilling  to  admit  the 
variety  of  powers,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  speaks.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
susceptibilides,  or  powers,  which  the  mind  possesses,  may  be  said,  with 
propriety,  to  be  still  more  numerous, — as  numerous  as  its  feelings  them- 
selves,— ^for  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  what  we  term  classes,  are  only 
words  of  our  own  invention, — that  the  feelings  which  we  arranee  as  belong- 
ing to  one  class,  are  truly  difierent  in  themselves,  precisely  m  the  same 
manner  as  the  feelings  arranged  in  different  classes  are  reciprocally  different, 
— ^that  each  feeling  is,  and  must  be,^  indicative  of  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
being  affected  in  that  particular  manner, — and  that  the  mind  has,  therefore, 
truly,  as  many  susceptibilities,  as,  in  various  circumstances,  it  can  have  dif- 
ferent feelings.  But  still,  when  we  arrange  these  different  phenomena  in 
certain  classes,  it  is  an  error  in  classification  to  give  a  new  name  to  varieties 
that  can  be  referred  to  other  parts  of  the  division  already  made ;  and  it  is 
on  this  account  I  object  to  the  unnecessary  amplification  of  our  intellectual 
systems,  in  arranging  the  phenomena  of  mind  under  so  many  powers  as  those 
of  which  we  are  accustomed  to  speak. 

Our  various  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  have  already  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  which  precede 
them,— the  External  and  the  Internal^ — and  this  latter  class  into  two  orders, 
— ^ur  InteUedval  States  of  Mindy  and  our  Emotions.  It  is  with  the  intel- 
lectual phenomena  that  we  are  at  present  concerned  ;  and  this  order  I 
would  arrange  under  two  generic  capacities,  that  appear  to  me  to  compre- 
hend or  exhaust  the  phenomena  of  the  order.  The  whole  order,  as  com- 
posed of  feelings,  which  arise  immediately,  in  consequence  of  certain  former 
feelings  of  the  mind,  may  be  technically  termed,  in  reference  to  tliese  feel- 
ings which  have  induced  them.  Suggestions ;  but  in  the  suggested  feelings 
themselves^  there  is  one  striking  difference.  If  we  analyze  our  trains  of 
intellectual  thought  exclusively  of  the  Emotions  which  may  co-exist  or 
mingle  with  them,  and  of  sensations  that  may  be  accidentally  excited  by  ex- 
ternal objects,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  composed  of  two  very  distinct  sets 
of  feelings,— -one  set  of  which  are  mere  conceptions  or  images  of  tbe  past, 
that  risQ,  image  after  image,  in  regular  sequence,  but  simply  in  succession, 
without  any  feeling  of  relation  necessarily  involved, — while  the  perccptjons 
of  reiauon,  in  die  various  objects  of  our  thought,  form  another  set  of  feelings, 
of  course  as  various  as  the  relations  perceiveid.    Conceptions  and  relations. 
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— ^it  IS  with  these,  atid  with  these  alone,  that  we  are  inteHectuaBjr 
There  is  thus  an  erident  ground  for  the  arrangement  of  the  interaal  ic^gea- 
tions,  that  form  our  trains  of  thought,  under  two  heads,  aecordiog  as  the 
feeling  excited  directly  by  some  former  feeling,  may  be  either  a  simple  coa- 
ceptioo,  in  its  turn^^  perhaps,  giving  place  to  some  other  conception  as  tran- 
sient ;  or  may  be  the  feehng  of  a  relation  which  two  or  more  objects  of  our 
thought  are  considered  by  us  as  bearing  to  each  other.  There  is,  in  short,  in 
the  mind,  a  capacity  of  association  ;  or  as,  for  reasons  afterwards  to  be  stat- 
ed, I  would  rather  term  it, — the  capacity  of  Single  Suggestioni'^by  which 
feelings,  formerly  existing,  are  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  ntere  exiel- 
ence  of  other  feelings,  as  there  is  also  a  capacity  of  feeling  resemblance, 
difference,  proportion,  or  relation  -in  general,  when  two  or  more  external 
objects,  or  two  or  more  feelings  of  the  mind  itself,  are  considered  by  us,-^ 
which  mental  capacity  in  distinction  from  the  former,  I  would  term  the  ca- 
pacity of  Relative  Suggestion  ;  and  of  these  simple  and  relative  suggestions, 
our  whole  intellectual  trains  of  thought  are  composed.  As  I  am  no  bver 
of  new  phrases,  when  the  old  can  be  used  without  danger  of  mistake,  I 
would  very  willingly  substitute  for  the  phrase  retetfve  sv^guiionj  the  teim 
comparison^  which  is  more  familiar,  and  expresses  very  nearly  the  same 
meaning.  But  comparison,  though  it  involve  the  feeling  of  relation,  seems 
to  me  also  to  imply  a  voluntary  seeking  for  some  relation,  which  is  far  from 
necessary  to  the  mere  internal  suggestion  or  feeling  of  the  relation  itself. 
The  resemblance  of  two  objects  strikes  me,  indeed,  when  I  am  studiously 
comparing  them ;  but  it  sti-ixes  me  also,  with  not  less  force,  on  many  other 
occasions,  when  I  had  not  previously  been  forming  the  slightest  intentional 
comparison.  I  prefer,  therefore,  a  term  which  is  applicable  alike  to  bodi 
cases,  when  a  relation  is  sought,  and  when  it  occurs,  without  any  search  or 
desire  of  finding  it. 

The  term  ytiS^g^n^,  in  its  strict  philosophic  sense,  as  the  mere  perception 
of  relation,  is  more  exactly  synonymous  with  the  phrase  which  I  have  em- 
ployed, and  might  haVe  been  substituted  with  safety,  if  the  vulgar  use  of  the 
terra,  in  many  vague  significations,  had  not  given  some  degree  of  indisttod- 
ness  even  to  the  philosophical  use  of  it.  I  may  remark,  too,  that  in  our 
works  of  logic  and  intellectual  physiology,  judgment  and  reasonimg  are 
usually  discussed  separately,  as  if  there  were  some  essential  diflference  of 
their  nature ;  and  therefore,  since  I  include  them  both,  in  the  relative  sug- 
gestions of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  to  treat,  it  seems  advisable  not  to 
employ  for  the  whole,  a  name  which  is  already  appropriated,  and  very  gene- 
rally hmited  to  a  part.  As  the  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  feeling  of  relation, 
from  the  mere  perception  or  conception  of  objects,  is,  however,  what  I  mean 
to  denote  by  the  phrase  Relative  Suggestion;  and  Bsjudgment^  in  its  striet- 
est  sense,  is  nothing  more  than  this  leeKng  of  relation,  oT  any  two  or  more 
objects,  considered  by  us  together,  I  shall  make  no  scruple  to  use  the  shorter 
and  more  familiar  term  as  synonymous,  when  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its 
being  misunderstood. 

l^e  btellectual  states  of  the  mind,  then,  to  ^ve  a  brief  illustration  of  tof 
division,  I  consider  as  all  referable  to  two  generic  susceptibilities, — those  of 
Simple  Suggestion  and  Relative  Suggestion.  Our  perception  or  conceptioD 
of  one  object  excites,  of  itself,  and  without  any  known  cause,  external  to  the 
mind,  the  conception  of  some  other  object,  as  when*  the  mere  sound  of  our 
friend^s  name  suggests  to  us  the  cooceptbn  of  our  friend  himself,-^  wfaioh 
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case,  the  conception  of  our  friend^  which  follows  the  perception  of  the  sound, 
involves  no  feeling  of  any  common  property,  with  tne  sound  which  excites 
hy  but  is  precisely  tlie  same  state  of  mind,  which  might  have  been  induced 
by  various  other  previous  circumstances,  by  the  sight  of  the  chair  on  which 
he  sat, — of  the  book  which  he  read  to  us,— of  the  landscape  which  he  paint- 
ed.   This  is  Simple  Suggestion, 

But,  together  with  this  capacity  of  Simple  Suggestion,  by  which  concep- 
tion after  conception  arises  in  the  mind, — ^precisely  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  state,  as  each  might  have  formed  a  part  of  other  trains, 
and  in  which  the  particular  state  of  mind  that  arises  by  suggestion  does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  consideration  of  the  state  of  mind  which  preceded  it, 
<*-there  is  a  suggestion  of  a  very  different  sort,  which,  in  every  case,  involves 
the  consideration,  not  of  one  phenomena  of  mind,  but  of  two  or  more  phe- 
nomena, and  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  agreement,  disagreement,  or 
relation  of  some  sort.     I  perceive,  for  example,  a  horse  and  a  sheep  at  the 
same  moment.    The  perception  of  the  two  is  followed  by  that  different  state 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  feeUng  of  their  agreement  in  certain  respects, 
or  of  their  disagreement  in  certain  other  respects.     I  think  of  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  rightaneled  triangle,  and  of  the  squares  of  the  two  other 
ades } — ^I  feel  the  relation  of  equality.    I  see  a  dramatic  representation ;  I 
listen  to  the  cold  conceits  which  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  in  his  omnipotent 
command  over  warriors  and  lovers  of  his  own  creation,  gives  to  his  hero,  io 
his  most  impassioned  situations ; — ^I  am  instantly  struck  with  their  unsuita- 
bleness  to  the  character  and  tha  circumstances.     All  the  intellectual  sue* 
cessions  of  feeling,  in  these  cases,  which  constitute  the  perception  of  rela- 
tion, differ  from  tne  results  of  simple  suggestion  in  necessarily  mvolving  the 
consideration  of  two.  or  more  objects  or  affections  of  mind  that  immediately 
preceded  tliem.     I  may  think  of  my  friend,  in  the  case  of  simple  sugges- 
tion,— ^that  is  to  say,  my  mind  may  exist  in  ^  the  state  which  constiutes  the 
conception  of  my  friend,  without  that  previous  state  which  constitutes   the 
perception  of  the  sound  of  his  name ;  for  the  conception  of  him  may  be  sug- 
gested by  various  objects  and  remembrances.     But  I  cannot,  in  the  cases 
of  relative  suggestion,  think  of  the  resemblance  of  a  horse  and  a  sheep  ;  of 
the  proportion  of  the  sauares  of  the  sides  of  a  rightangled  triangle  ;  or  of 
the  want  of  the  truth  ol  nature  in  the  expressions  of  a  dramatic  hero,  with- 
out those  previous  states  of  mind,  which  constitute  the  conceptions  of  a  horse 
%nd  a  sheep— -of  the  sides  of  the  U'iangle, — or  of  the  language  of  the  warrior 
jpr  lover,  and  the  circumstances  of  triumph,  or  hope,  or  despaur,  in  which  he 
is  exhibited  to  us  by  the  creative  artist. 

With  these  two  capacities  of  suggested  feelings,  simple  and  relative,  vrhich 
are  all  tliat  truly  belong  to  the  class  of.  intellectual  states  of  the  mind, — ^vari* 
oua  emotions  may  concur,  particularly  that  most  general  oT  all  emotions,  the 
emotion  of  desire,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms.  According  as 
this  desu*e  does  or  does  not  concur  with  them,  'the  intellectual  states  them- 
selves appear  to  be  different ;  and,  by  those  who  do  not  make  the  necessary 
analysis,  are  supposed,  therefore,  to  be  indicative  of  different  powers.  By 
simple  suggestion,  the  images  of  things,  persons,  events,  pass  in  strange  and 
rapid  succession ;  and  a  variety  of  names,  expressive  of  difierent  powers,— 
conception,  association,  memory, — have  been  given  to  this  one  simple  law 
of  our  intellectual  nature.  But,  when  we  wish  to  remember  some  object ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  wish  our  mind  to  be  afiected  in  diat  particular  man- 
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ner,  wUch  constitutes  the  conception  of  a  particular  thiog,  or  person,  or 
event,— or  when  we  wish  to  combine  new  images,  in  some  picture  of  fancy, 
this  co-existence  of  desire,  with  the  simple  course  of  suggestion,  which  coo* 
tinues  still  to  follow  its  own  laws,  as  much  as  when  no  desire  existed  with  it, 
— seems  to  us  to  render  the  suggestbn  itself  difl^rent;  and  recollection  and 
imagination  or  fancy,  which  are  truly,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  nothing 
more  than  the  union  of  tlie  suggested  conceptions,  with  certam  specific  per* 
manent  desires,  are  to  us,  as  it  were,  distinct  additional  powers  of  our  mmd, 
and  are  so  arranged  in  the  systems  of  philosophers,  who  have  not  made  the 
very  simple  analysis,  which  alone  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  a  more 
precise  arrangement 

In  like  manner,  those  ^geestions  of  another  class,  which  constitute  our 
notions  of  proportion,  resemblance,  difi!erence,  and  all  the  variety  of  relaticms, 
may,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  arise,  when  we  have  had  no  previous  de* 
sire  of  tracing  the  relations,  or  may  arise  after  that  previous  desire.  But, 
when  the  feeungs  of  relation  seem  to  us  to  arise  spontaneously,  they  are  not 
in  themselves  different  from  the  feelings  of  relation,  that  arise,  in  our  inten- 
tional comparisons  or  judgments,  in  the  longest  series  of  ratiocination.  Of 
such  ratiocination,  they  are  truly  the  most  important  elements.  The  perma* 
nent  desire  of  discovering  something  unknown,  or  of  establishing,  or  confutme, 
or  illustrating,  some  point  oi  belief  or  conjecture,  may  co-exist,  indeed,  wim 
the  continued  series  of  relations  that  are  felt,  but  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
that  law,  by  which  these  judgments,  or  relative  suggestions,  succeed  each- 
other. 

There  is  no  new  power  to  be  found,  but  only  the  union  of  certain  intellectu- 
al states  of  the  mind,  with  certain  desires, — a  species  of  combination  not  more 
wonderful  in  itself,  than  any  other  complex  mental  state,  as  when  we,  at  the 
same  moment,  see  and  smell  a  rose,— -or  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend,  who 
has  been  long  absent  from  us,  and  see,  at  the  same  moment,  that  face  of 
affection,  which  is  again  giving  confidence  to  our  heart,  and  gladness  to  our 
very  eyes. 

Our  mtellectual  states  of  mind,  then,  are  either  those  resemblances  of  past 
afifections  of  the  mind,  which  arise  by  nmpU  suggestion,  or  those  feelings  of 
relation,  which  arise  by  what  I  have  termed  rdative  suggestions, — the  one 
set  resulting,  indeed,  from  some  prior  states  of  the  mind,  but  not  involvingi 
necessarily,  any  consideration  of  these  previous  states  of  mind,  which  suggest- 
ed them,— the  other  set,  necessarily,  involving  the  consideration  of  two  or 
more  objects,  or  two  or  more  affections  of  mind,  as  subjects  of  the  reladon 
which  is  felt. 

How  readily  all  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which  are  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  a  variety  of  powers,  may  be  reduced  to  those  two,  will  appear  more 
clearly,  after  we  have  considered  and  illustrated  the  phenomena  of  each  set. 

I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  phenomena  of  sit/^ 
ttiggettiant  which  are  usually  referred  to  a  principle  of  association  in  our 
ideas. 


(MO) 
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CaiASfflFICATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  MIND,  CQNTIBiOKD, 
—ON  SIMPLE  SUGGESTION,— ADVANTAGES  RESULTING  FROM  TH£ 
PRINCIPLE  OF  8UGG£STION,-4>N  MR.  HUME  S  CLASSinCATION  OF  THE 
CAUSES  OF  ASSOCIATE  FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen,  my  general  arrangement  of  the  various  pbeoomeoa,  or  states 
of  the  mind,  is,  I  trust,  now  sufficiently  familiar  to  you.  We  know  the  mind 
ooly  in  the  succession  of  these  states,  as  tbpy  vary  from  moment  to  moment ; 
and  you  have  learned  to  class  them,  as,  in  the  first  place,  External  or  Inter- 
nal Affections,  according  as  the  mental  changes  of  state  that  are  induced, 
have  arisen  immediately  from  the  presence  of  external  objects,  or  from  some 
preceding  state  of  the  mind  itself,*-and  the  latter  of  these  classes,  you  have 
learned  also  to  subdivide  into  its  two  distinct  orders  of  Intellectual  States  of 
the  Mind  and  Emotions.  Thus  &r  we  have  proceeded,  I  trust,  without 
much  risk  of  misconception. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  former  of  these  orders, 
and  arranged  all  the  variety  of  our  Intellectual  States  of  Mind  under  two 
generic  capacities, — those  of  Simple  and  of  RelcUive  su^estion.  Intellectu- 
ally, we  conceive  or  we  judge;  ouv past  feelings,  in  Simple  Suggestion^  of 
image  after  image,  arise  again,  in  odours  more  or  less  faint,  without  any 
known  cause  exterior  to  the  mind.  By  our  capacity  of  the  other  species  of 
Suggestion,  we  are  impressed  with  feelings  of  a  different  order,  that  arise, 
when  two  or  more  objects  are  contemplated  together, — feelings  of  their 
agreement,  proportion,  or  some  one  or  other  of  the  variety  of  their  relations. 
Of  these  two  orders  of  feelings,  and  of  these  alone,  consist  the  whole  varied 
tissue  of  our  trains  of  thought.  All  the  intellectual  powers,  of  which  writers 
on  this  branch  of  science  speak,  are,  as  we  shall  find,  only  modes  of  these 
two,  as  they  exist  simply,  or  as  they  exist  in  combination  with  some  desire 
more  or  less  permanent, — ^with  the  desire  of  prosecuting  a  continued  inquiry, 
for  example,  or  of  evolving  its  results  to  others, — ^as  in  the  long  series  of  our 
ratiocination ;  or  of  fonning  some  splendid  succession  of  images  and  inci- 
dents, as  in  the  magic  pictures  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  simplification 
may,  perhaps,  at  present  appear  to  you  excessive ;  but  I  flatter  myself,  that 
after  the  two  generic  capacities  themselves  shall  have  been  fully  considered 
•byus,  it  will  not  appear  to  you  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  accuracy 
of  analysis  and  arrangement. 

SIMPLE  SUGGESTION. 

The  intellectual  phenomena  which  we  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider, 
then,  are  those  of  Simple  Suggestion,  which  are  usually  classed  under  the 
general  term  of  the  Association  ofldeas^ — a  term  employed  to  denote  that 
tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which  feelings,  that  were  formerly  excited  by  an 
external  cause,  arise  afterwards,  in  regular  successions  to  each  other,  as  it 
were  spontaneouslv*  or  at  least  without  the  immediate  presence  of  any  known 
external  cause.     l*he  limitation  of  the  term,  however,  to  those  states  of 
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nuad,  vMck  are  exclusively  denomioated  ideas,  has,  I  conceive,  tended 
greatly  to  obscure  the  subject,  or  at  least  to  deprive  us  of  the  aid  which  we 
might  have  received  from  it  in  the  aoafy^sis  of  many  of  the  most  complex 
phenomena.  The  influence  of  the  associating  principle  itself  extends,  not  to 
ideas  only,  but  to  every  species  of  affection  of  which  the  mind  is  susceptible. 
Our  internal  ioys,  sorrows,  and  all  the  variety  of  our  emotions,  are  capable  of 
being  revivedfin  a  certain  degree  by  the  mere  influence  of  this  principle,  and 
of  blending  with  the  ideas  or  other  feelings  which  awakened  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  conceptions  of  external  things.  These  last,  however, 
it  roust  be  admitted,  present  the  most  striking  and  obvious  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  principle,  and  are,  therefore,  the  fittest  for  illustrating  it. 
The  faint  and  shadowy  elements  of  past  emotions,  as  mingling  in  any  present 
feeling,  it  may  not  be  easv  to  distinguish ;  but  our  remembrances  of  things 
without  are  clear  and  definite,  and  are  easilv  recognised  by  us  as  images  of 
the  past.  We  have  seen,  in  the  history  of  our  senses,  by  what  admirable 
means  Nature  has  provided  for  communicating  to  man  those  first  rude  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  materials  of  his  sublimest 
speculadons, — and  with  what  still  more  admirable  goodness  she  has  minis- 
tered to  his  pleasure  in  these  primary  elements  of  thought,  and  in  the  very 
provision  which  she  has  formed  for  the  subsistence  of  his  animal  frame, — 
making  the  organs  by  which  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
external  things,  not  the  fountain  of  knowledge  only,  but  an  ever-mingling 
source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  medium  of  perception,  as  we  have  seen, — that  is  to  say, 
through  the  medium  of  those  sensitive  ctspaciiies  already  so  fully  considered 
by  us, — that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  external  things. 
But  if  our  knowledge  of  those  properties  were  limited  to  the  moment  of  per- 
ception, and  were  extingui^ed  for  ever  with  the  fading  sensation  from  which 
it  sprang,  the  acquisition  of  this  fugitive  knowledge  would  be  of  litde  value. 
We  should  still,  indeed,  be  sensible  of  the  momentary  pleasure  or  pain ;  but 
all  experience  of  the  past,  and  all  that  confidence  in  the  regular  successions 
of  future  events,  which  flows  from  experience  of  tlie  past,  would  of  course 
be  excluded  by  universal  and  instant  forgetfulness.  In  such  circumstances, 
if  the  common  wants  of  our  animal  nature  remained,  it  is  evident,  that  even 
fife  itself,  in  its  worst' and  most  miserable  state,  could  not  be  supported ;  since, 
though  oppressed  with  thirst  and  hunger,  and  within  reach  ot  the  most  deli- 
ctus fruits  and  the  most  plentiful  spring-water,  we  should  still  suffer  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  suffering  could  be  remedied. 
Even  if,  by  some  provision  of  Nature,  our  bodily  constitution  had  been  so 
framed,  as  to  require  no  supply  of  subsistence,  or  if,  instinctively  and  without 
reflection,  we  had  been  led  on  the  first  impulse  of  appetite,  to  repair  our 
daily  waste,  and  to  shelter  ourselves  from  die  various  causes  of  physical 
injury  to  which  we  are  exposed,  though  our  animal  life  might  then  have  con- 
tinued to  be  extended  to  as  long  a  period  as  at  present,  still,  if  but  a  succes- 
sion of  momentary  sensations,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
mere  animal  life.  It  is  only  as  capable  of  looking  before  and  behind, — diat 
is  to  say,  as  capable  of  those  spontaneous  suggestions  of  thought  which  con- 
stitute remembrance  £d)d  foresight, — that  we  rise  to  the  dignity  of  intellectual 
being,  and  that  man  can  be  said  to  be  the  image  of  that  Forest  of  Intellects, 
who  looks  backward  and  forward,  in  a  single  glance,  not  on  a  few  years  only, 
but  on  all  the  ages  of  eternity.    "  Deum  te  scito  esse,"  says  Cicero,  in  allu- 
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tion  to  these  powers, — *^  Deum  te  scito  esse,  siquidem  Deus  est,  qui  viget, 
qui  sentit,— qui  memioit,  qui  prievidet,  qui  tarn  regit  et  moderatur  et  moyet 
id  corpus,  cui  propositus  est,  quam  hunc  muodum  princeps  ille  Deus.'* 

"  Were  it  not  lOi  the  Souli  all  dead  and  lost, 
As  the  fiz'd  stream  beneath  the  impassive  froft,* 
Form*d  for  no  end,  and  impotent  to  please, 
Would  lie  inactive  on  the  couch  of  ease ; 
And,  heedless  of  proud  fame's  immortal  lay, 
Sleep  all  her  dull  divinity  away."t 

Without  anj  remembrance  of  pleasures  formerly  enjoyed,  or  of  sorrows  long 
past  and  long  endured, — looking  on  the  persons  and  scenes  which  had  sur- 
rounded us  from  the  first  moment  of  our  birth,  as  if  they  were  objects  alto- 
gether unknown  to  us, — incapable  even  of  as  much  reasoning  as  still  gleams 
through  the  dreadful  stupor  of  the  maniac,— or  of  conveying  even  that  faint 
expression  of  thought  with  which  the  rudest  savages,  in  tne  rtidest  language, 
are  still  able  to  hold  some  communication  of  their  passions  or  designs  ;— 
such,  but  for  that  capacity  which  we  are  considering,  would  have  been  the 
deplorable  picture  of  the  whole  human  race.  What  is  now  revered  by  us 
as  the  most  generous  and  heroic  virtue,  or  tiie  most  profound  and  penetrating 
renins,  would  have  been  nothing  more  than  this  wretchedness  and  imbecility. 
It  is  ihe  suggesting  principle^  the  reviver  of  thouglits  and  feelings  which  have 
passed  away,  that  gives  value  to  all  our  other  powers  and  susceptibilities, 
intellectual  and  moral — ^not  indeed,  by  producing  them,  for,  though  unevolved, 
they  would  still,  as  latent  capacities,  be  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
our  spiritual  nature, — but  by  rousing  them  into  action,  and  furnishing  them 
with  those  accumulating  and  inexhaustible  materials,  which  are  to  be  the 
elements  of  future  thought  and  the  objects  of  future  emotion.  Every  talent 
by  which  we  excel,  and  every  vivid  fceUng  which  animates  us,  derive  their 
energy  from  the  suggestions  of  this  ever-active  principle.  We  k>ve  and 
bate, — we  desire  and  fear, — ^we  use  means  for  obtaining  good,  and  avoiding 
evil, — because  we  remember  the  objects  and  occurrences  which  we  have 
formerly  observed,  and  because  the  future,  in  the  similariQr  of  the  successioas 
which  it  presents,  appears  to  us  only  a  prolongation  of  tlie  past. 

In  conferring  on  us  the  capacity  of  these  spontaneous  suggestions,  then, 
Heaven  has  much  more  than  doubled  our  existence ;  for,  without  it,  and 
consequently  without  those  faculties  and  emotions  which  involve  it,  existence 
would  scarcely  have  been  desirable.  The  very  importance  of  the  benefits 
which  we  derive  from  it,  however,  renders  us  perhaps  less  sensible  of  its 
value ;  since  it  lis  so  mingled,  with  all  oiir  knowledge,  and  all  our  fivms  of 
action,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  a  state  of  sentient  being,  of  which 
it  is  not  a  part,  and  to  estimate,  consequently,  at  a  just  amount,  the  advantage 
which  it  afibrds.  The  future  memory  of  perception  seems  to  us  almost  im* 
plied  in  perception  itself;  and  to  speculate  on  that  strange  state  of  existence 
which  would  have  been  the  condition  of  man,  if  he  had  been  formed  without 
the  power  of  remembrance,  and  capable  only  of  a  series  of  sensations,  has, 
at  first,  an  appearance  almost  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  as  if  we  were 
imagining  conditions  which  were  in  their  nature  incompatible.  Yet,  assu* 
redly,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  consider  such  a  subject,  a  priori^  the  real 

*  '  Like  the  tall  cliff  beneath  the  impassive  frost."— Ob.io, 
f  Cawthorn. — ^Regulation  of  the  Passions,  &c.  v.  15—^. 
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cause  of  wonder  would  appear  to  be,  not  in  the  absence  of  the  suggestions  of 
memory,  as  in  the  case  imagined,  but  in  that  remembrance  of  which  we  have 
the  happy  experience.  When  a  feeling,  of  the  existence  of  which  conscious- 
ness furnishes  the  only  evidence,  has  passed  away  so  completely  that  not 
even  the  slightest  consciousness  of  it  remains,  it  would  surely ,^4>ut  for  that 
experience, — be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  had  perished  altogether,  tlian 
that  it  should,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  without  any  renewal  of  it  by 
the  external  cause  which  originally  produced  it,  again  start,  as  it  were  of 
itself,  into  being.  To  foresee  that  which  has  not  yet  begun  to  exist,  is,  in 
itself,  scarcely  more  unaccountable,  than  to  see  as  it  were  before  us,  what 
has  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  The  present  moment  is  all  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  and  which  can  stricdy  be  said  to  have  a  real  existence,  in  relation 
to  ourselves.  *  That  mode  of  time,  which  we  call  the  pasty  and  that  other 
mode  of  time,  which  we  call  ibefiUure^  are  both  equally  unexisting.  That 
the  knowledge  of  either  should  be  added  to  us,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of 
our  present  consciousness,  is  a  gift  of  Heaven,  most  beneficial  to  us  mdeed, 
but  most  mysterious,  and  equally,  or  nearly  equally  mysterious,  whether  the 
unexisting  time,  of  which  the  knowledge  is  indulged  to  us,  be  the  future  or 
tbepast. 

The  advantage  which  we  derive  from  the  principle  of  suggestion,  it  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  consists,  not  in  its  mere  revival  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, of  which  we  had  before  been  conscious,  but  in  its  revival  of  these  ia  a 
certain  order.  If  past  objects  and  events  bad  been  suggested  to  us  again, 
not  in  that  series,  in  which  they  had  formerly  occurred,  nor  according  to  any 
of  those  relations,  which  human  discernment  has  been  able  to  discover  among 
them,  but  in  endless  confusion  and  irregularity,  the  knowledge  thus  acquired, 
however  gratifying  as  a  source  of  mere  variety  of  feeling,  would  avail  us  litde, 
or  rather  would  be  wholly  profitless,  not  merely  in  our  speculative  inquiries 
as  philosophers,  but  in  the  simplest  actions  of  common  life.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent, that,  in  this  case,  we  should  be  altogether  unable  to  turn  our  experience 
to  account,  as  a  mode  of  avoiding  future  evil  or  obtaining  future  good ;  be- 
cause, for  this  application  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  re<]^uisite  that  events, 
before  observed,  should  occur  to  us,  at  the  time,  when  similar  events  might 
be  expected.  We  refrain  from  tasting  the  poisonous  berry,  which  we  have 
known  to  be  the  occasion  of  death  to  him  who  tasted  it ;  because  the  mere 
sight  of  it  brings  again  before  us  the  fatal  event,  which  we  have  heard  or 
witnessed.  We  satisfy  our  appetite  with  a  salutary  fruit,  witiiout  the  slightest 
apprehension ;  because  its  familiar  appearance  recalls  to  us  the  refireshment, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  received.  But,  if  these  suggestions  were  revers- 
ed,«— if  the  agreeable  images  of  health  and  refreshment  were  all  that  were 
suggested  by  the  poisonous  (rfant,  and  pain,  and  convulsions,  and  death  were 
the  only  images  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the  grateful  and  nourishing  fruit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  which  of  the  two  our  unfortunate  preference  would 
be  given.  To  take  the  most  familiar  of  all  instances, — that  of  language,— 
which,  either  as  written  or  spoken,  is  in  such  constant  use,  and  which  is  so 
essential,  not  merely  to  our  first  advance,  and  absolute  barbarism,  but  to  the 
common  domestic  necessities,  even  of  barbarous  life,  that,  without  it,  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  two  individuals,  however  rude,  to  exist  together, — 4his,  it  is 
evident,  could  not  have  been  invented,*4)or9  >f  invented,  could  it  serve  any 
other  purpose  than  to  mislead, — if  the  words  spoken  wefe  to  have  no  greater 
chance  of  suggesting  the  meaning  intended  by  the  speaker  than  any  other 
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meaning,  which  any  other  words  of  the  language  might  be  empIo^M  !d  de- 
note. What  social  afftotion  could  continue  for  an  hour,  if  the  sight  of  a 
friend  were  to  suggest,  in  intimate  combination,  not  the  kindnesses  which 
he  had  conferred,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  which  he  had  been  the  source, 
but  the  malice,  and  envy,  and  revenge  of  some  jealous  and  disappointed 
enemy  ? 

He  who  has  given  us,  in  one  simple  principle,  the  power  of  reviving  the 
past,  has  not  made  his  gift  so  unavailing.  The  feelings,  which  this  wonder- 
ful principle  preserves  and  restores,  arise,  not  loosely  and  confusedly — for 
what  is  there  in  the  whole  wide  scene  of  nature,  whicn  does  so  occur  ? — but, 
according  to  general  laws  or  tendencies  of  succession,  contrived  with  the 
most  admirable  adaptation  to  our  wants,  so  as  to  bring  again  before  us  the 
knowledge  formerly  acquired  by  us,  at  the  very  time  when  it  Is  most  profita- 
ble that  it  should  return.  A  value  is  thus  given  to  experience,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  worthy  of  the  name ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  extend  it 
almost  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  profit,  not  merely  by  that  experience  which  the 
events  of  nature,  occurring  in  conformity  with  tliese  general  laws,  must  at 
any  rate  have  afforded  to  us, — but  to  regulate  this  very  experience  itself, — 
to  dispose  objects  and  events,  so  that,  by  tendencies  of  suggestion,  on  the 
firmness  of  which  we  may  put  perfect  reliance,  they  shall  give  us,  perhaps  at 
the  distance  of  many  years,  such  lessons  as  we  may  wish  them  to  yield, — 
and  thus  to  invent  and  create,  in  a  great  measure,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
history  of  our  future  life,  as  an  epic  or  dramatic  writer  arranges  at  his  will 
the  continued  scenes  of  his  various  and  magnificent  narrative.  I  need  not 
add,  that  it  is  on  this  skilful  management  of  the  laws,  which  regulate  our 
trains  of  thought,  the  whole  theory  and  pactice  otedueation  are  founded  ; — 
that  art,  which  I  have  already  repeatedly  represented  to  you  as  the  noblest 
of  all  the  arts  of  man — ^itself  the  animating  spirit  of  every  other  art — which 
exerts  its  own  immediate  operation,  not  on  lifeless  things,  but  on  the  afiectjons 
and  faculties  of  the  soul  itself — and  which  Has  raised  us  from  the  dust,  where 
we  slept  or  trembled,  in  sluggish,  yet  ferocious  ignorance,  the  victims  of  each 
other,  and  of  every  element  around  us,  to  be  the  sharers  and  diffusers  of  the 
blessings  of  social  polity,  the  measurers  of  the  earth  and  of  the  skies,  and 
the  rational  worshippers  of  that  eternal  Being  by  whom  they  and  we  were 
created. 

That  there  is  a  tendency  of  ideas  to  suggest  each  other,  without  any  re- 
newed perception  of  the  externa]  objects  which  originally  excited  them,  and 
that  the  suggestion  is  not  altogether  loose  and  indefinite,  but  that  certain 
ideas  have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  suggest  certain  other  relative  ideas  in  asso- 
ciate trains  of  thought,  is  too  familiar  to  you,  as  a  general  fact  of  our  intel- 
lectual nature,  to  require  to  be  illustrated  by  example. 

It  has  been  beautifully  compared,  by  the  most  philosophic  of  our  poets,  to 
the  mutual  influence  of  two  sympathetic  needles,  which  Strada,  in  one  of  hb 
Prolusions,  availing  himself  of  a  supposed  fact,  which  was  then  believed,  or 
scarcely  doubted  by  many  philosophers,  makes  the  subject  of  verses,  sup- 
posed to  be  recited  by  Cardinal  Bembo,  in  the  character  of  Lucretius.  Ine 
needles  were  fabled  to  have  been  magnetized  together,  and  suspended  over 
different  circles,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  along  an  alphabet.  In  these 
circumstances,  by  the  remaining  influence  of  their  original  kindred  magnet- 
ism, they  were  supposed,  at  whatever  diMance,  to  follow  each  other's  motions, 
and  pause  accordingly  at  the  sanae  point ;  so  that,  by  watching  them  at  con- 
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certed  hours,  the  fri^Dds,  who  possessed  this  happy  telegraph,  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  able  to  commuDicate  to  each  other  Uieir  feeUngs,  with  the  same 
accuracy  and  confidence  as  when  they  were  together. 

**  For  when  the  different  images  of  things, 

By  chance  combin'd  have  struck  the  attentive  soul 

With  deeper  impulse,  or,  connected  long. 

Have  drawn  her  frequent  eve ;  howe'er  disttael 

The  external  scenes,  yet  oft  the  ideas  gain 

From  that  conjunction  an  eternal  tie 

And  sympathy  unbroken.    Let  the  Mind 

Recall  one  partner  of  the  various  league^i^ 

Immediate,  lo !  the  firm  confederates  rise, 

And  each  his  former  station  straight  resumes } 

One  movement  governs  the  consenting  throng. 

And  all  at  once  with  rosy  pleasure  shine. 

Or  all  are  sadden'd  with  the  glooms  of  care. 

'Twas  thus,  if  ancient  fame  the  truth  unfold. 

Two  faithful  needles,  from  the  informing  $amak 

Of  the  same  parent*«tone,  tcigutitiB  4nm 

Its  mystic  virtue,  and  at  first  conspired 

With  fatal  impulse  quivering  to  the  pole, 

Then,  though  disjc»n'd  by  kingdoms,— though  the  maia 

RoU'd  its  broad  surce  betwixt, — and  different  stav 

Beheld  their  wakeful  motion8,^yet  preserved 

The  former  friendship,  and  rememberM  si^ 

The  aUiance  of  their  biitk.    Whatever  the  line 

Which  one4MMsessed,  nor  pause  nor  quiet  knew 

The  sure  associate,  ere,  with  trembling  speed, 

He  found  its  path,  and  fixed  unerring  there. 

Such  is  the  secret  union,  when  we  feel 

A  song,  a  flower,  a  name,  at  dhce  restore 

Those  lonj[  connected  scenes  where  first  they  mov*d 

The  attention.    Backward  through  her  maxy  walks, 

Guiding  the  wanton  fancy  to  her  scope, 

To  temples,  courts,  or  fields, — with  all  the  band 

Of  (living)*  forms,  of  passions,  and  designs 

Attendant ;  whence,  if  pleasing  in  itseli. 

The  prospect  firom  that  sweet  accession  fains 

Redoubled  influence  o'er  the  listening  Mind. 

By  these  mysterious  ties,  the  busy  power 
Of  Memory  her  ideal  train  preserves 
Entire  ;  or,  when  they  would  elude  her  watch, 
Reclaims  their  fleeting  footsteps,  from  the  waste 
Of  dark  Oblivion."! 

What  then  are  these  mysterious  ties  ?— -or,  to  state  the  question  more  phi-^ 
losophically,  what  are  the  general  circumstances  which  regulate  the  succes- 
sions of  our  ideas  f 

That  there  is  some  regularity  in  these  successions,  must,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  have  been  fdt  by  every  one ;  and  there  are  many  references 
to  such  regular!^  in  the  works  of  philosophers  of  every  age.  The  most 
striking  ancient  reference,  however,  to  any  general  circumstances,  or  laws 
of  suggestion, — though  the  enumeration  of  these  is  hinted,  rather  than  de- 
veloped at  any  length, — ^is  that  which  you  will  find  b  a  passage,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Beattie  and  Mr.  Stewart,  from  Aristotle.  It  is  a  passage,  explanatory 
of  the  process  by  which,  in  voluntary  reminiscence,  we  endeavour  to  discover 
the  idea  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  are  said  to  hunt  for  it — (0t}nOofMv 
is  the  word  in  the  original)— among  other  ideas,  either  of  objects  exisung  at 
present,  or  at  some  former  time ;  and  from  their  resemblance,  contrariety, 

*  Panted — Orio. 
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and  contiguity— cl4ri  m  vvv,  1j  aXXou  nwGj  xou  olq}'  ^{ov,  4  iwvriou,  4  ^ov  ^wdjryv^ 
.^  rouro  ^ivfroi  4  dvdfkvi)(rv»*  This  brief  enumeration  of  the  genial  cir- 
cumstances which  direct  us  in  reminiscence  is  worthy  of  our  attentioi^ora  its 
own  account ;  and  is  not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  the  very  close  re- 
semblance which  it  bears  to  the  arrangement  afterwards  made  by  Mr.  Hume, 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  modem  philosopher  was  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  classification  which  had,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time, 
anticipated  his  own. 

I  must  remark,  however,  that  though  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
unjust  to  the  well-known  liberality  and  frankness  of  Mr.  Hume's  character, 
to  suppose  him  to  have  been  aware  of  any  enumeration  of  the  genera]  cir- 
cumstances on  which  suggestion  appears  to  depend,  prior  to  that  which  he 
has  himself  given  us,  his  attempt  was  far  from  being  so  original  as  he  sup- 
posed. I  do  not  allude  merely  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  already  quoted, 
nor  to  a  corresponding  passage,  which  1  might  have  quoted,  from  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  commentators.  Dr.  Thomas  Aquinas,  but  to  various 
passages  which  I  have  found  in  the  works  of  writers  of  much  more  recent 
date,  in  which  the  influence  of  resemblance  and  caniiguityy  the  two  generic 
circumstances  to  which,  on  bis  own  principles,  his  own  triple  division  sliould 
have  been  reduced,  is  particularly  pointed  out.  Thus,  to  take  an  example 
from  an  elementary  work  of  a  very  eminent  autlior,  Ernesti,  published  in 
the  year  1734, — ^bis  Initia  Doctrina  Solidioris^ — witli  what  precision  has 
he  laid  down  those  very  laws  of  association  of  which  Mr.  Hume  speaks. 
After  stating  the  general  fact  of  suggestion,  or  association,  under  the  Latin 
term  phantasia^  he  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  which  guide  it.  All  the 
variety  of  tliese  internal  successions  of  our  ideas,  be  says,  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  law.  When  one  image  is  present  in  the  mind,  it  may  sug- 
gest the  image  of  some  absent  object— either  of  one  that  is  similar  in  some 
respect  to  that  already  present— or  of  one  of  which  the  present  is  a  part — 
or  of  one  which  has  been  present  together  with  it  on  some  former  occasion. 
^'  Hujus  autem  phantasite  lex  hsc  est ;  Prsesentibus  iinimo  rerura  imaginibus 
quibuscunque,  recurrere  et  redire  ad  animuro  possunt  rerum  absentium  olim- 
que  perceptarum  imagines,  prssentibus  similes,  vel  quarum,  qus  sunt  pre- 
sentes,  partes  sunt, — ^vel  denique,  quas  cum  prssentibus  simul  hausimu5."f 

Even  the  arrangement,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  not  expressed  in  more 
formal  terms.  But  as  it  is  to  his  arrangement  the  philosophers  of  our  own 
country  are  accustomed  to  refer,  in  treating  of  association,  the  importance 
thus  attached  to  it  gives  a  preferable  claim  to  our  fuller  discussion.  It 
is  stated  by  him  briefly  in  two  paragraphs  of  his  Essay  on  the  Association 
of  Ideas. 

"  Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,''  he  says,  "  tliat  difl^r- 
ent  ideas  are  connected  together,  1  do  not  find  that  any  phibsopber  has 
attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all  the  principles  of  association ;  a  subject, 
bowever,  that  seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be  only 
three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas,  viz.  reseiniZance,  coniigviiy  in 
time  or  place,  and  cau$e  or  effect 

^^  That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas,  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original. 
The  mention  of  one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry 

*  Aristot.  de  Memor.  and  Remiaise.  e.  ij.^t.  II.  p.  86.    Edit  Da  VaL 
t  De  M«nt«  Humana,  C.  L  Sact*  xvi.  p.  139, 139: 
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or  discodrfle  conceroing  the  others.  Aod  if  we  think  of  a  woond^  we  een 
scarcely  forbear  reflectiog  on  the  pain  which  follows  it.  But  that  the  enu- 
meration is  complete,  and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  association' 
except  these,  may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  or 
even  to  a  roan's  own  satisfaction.  All  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  ron 
over  several  instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the 
difierent  thoughts  to  each  other, — never  stopping,  till  we  render  the  princi* 
pie  as  general  as  possible.  The  more  instances  we  examine,  and  the  more 
care  we  employ,  the  more  assurance  shall  we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration 
which  we  form  from  the  whole  is  complete  and  entire."* 

On  these  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Hume,  a  few  obvious  criticisms  present  them- 
selves. In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  observe,---4o  qualify  in  some* 
degree  the  severity  or  the  remarks  which  may  be  made  on  bis  classification, 
-^lat  it  b  evident,  from  the  very  language  now  quoted  to  you,  that  he  is 
far  from  bringing  forward  his  classification  as  complete.  He  states,  indeed, 
that  it  appears  to  him,  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  connexion  among 
our  ideas  than  the  three  which  he  has  mentioned  ;  but  he  adds,  that  though 
the  reality  of  their  influence  as  connecting  principles  will  not,  he  believes, 
be  much  doubted,  it  may  still  be  difficult  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
reader,  or  even  of  himself,  that  the  enumeration  b  complete ;  and  he  recom* 
mends,  in  consequence,  a  careful  examination  of  every  instance  of  sugge^ 
tion,  in  the  succes»ve  trains  of  our  ideas,  that  other  principles,  if  any  such- 
there  be,  may  be  detected. . 

But  to  proceed  to  the  actual  classification,  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.' 
Hume.  A  note,  which  he  has  added  to  the  paragraph  that  contains  his 
system,  afibrds  perhaps  as  striking  an  instance-  as  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  his- 
tory of  science  of  that  illusion,  which  the  excessive  love  of  simplicity  tends 
to  produce,  even  in  the  most'acute  and  subtile  philosopher,  so  as  to  blind,  to 
the  most  manifest  inconsistencies,  in  his  own  arrangement,  those  powers  of 
critical  discernment  which  would  have  flushed  instant  detection  on  incon* 
sistencies  far  less  glaringly  apparent  in  the  speculations  of  another.  After 
stating,  that  there  appear  to  him  to  be  only  the  three  principles  of  connexion 
already  meotionedj  Mr.  Hume  adds,  in  a  note, — ^as  an  instance  of  other 
connexions  apparently  different  from  tiiese  three,  which  may,  notwitlistand* 
ing,  be  reduced  to  tbem, — 

'^  Contrast  or  contrarietyj  also,  is  a  species  of  connexion  among  ideas. 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  causation  and  resern- 
blance.  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the  otiier,  t.  6.> 
is  the  cause  of  its  annihilation,  and  the'  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence." 

When  we  hear  or  read  for  the  first  time  this  little  theory  of  the  suggestions 
of  contrast,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  does  not  feel  some  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  genuine  speculation  of  that  powerful  mind  ^ich  produced  it. 
Contrast,  says  Mr.  Hume,  is  a  mixture  of  cauBoiion  and  resemManee.  An 
object,  when  contrasted  with  another,  destroys  it.  In  destruction  there  is 
causation ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  destruction,  without  having  the  idea  of 
former  existence.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance— Mr.  Hume  does  not  deny, 
that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  m^j  suegest,  by  contrast,  the  idea  of  a  giant ;  but 
he  says  that  the  idea  of  a  dwarf  suggests  the  idea  of  a  giant,  OMScause  the 
idea  of  a  dwarf  destroys  the  idea  of  a  giant,  and  thus,  by  the  connecting 

^  Hume's  Inquiry  conoerninf  Human  Understanding)  Sect.  lU. 
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gnnnipift'  of  caosatkMi  mvolved  in  all  destnictioDi  may  suggest  tbe  idea  de- 
stroyed ;  and  be  adds,  as  an  additional  reason  for  we  suggestion,  that  the 
idea  of  the  annihilation  of  a  ^ant  implies  the  idea  of  the  former  exiatencf 
of  a  giant.  And  all  this  strange  and  complicated  analysis,*— this  explana- 
tion,  not  of  the  obsewrumper  ooacuriuSf  which  is  a  much  more  intelligible 
partJogism,  but  of  the  luadum  per  ob$eurym,  is  seriously  broi^bt  fiirwiird 
by  its  very  acute  author,  as  illustrating  tbe  simple  and  fiimiliar  iaot  of  tbe 
suggestion  of  opposites,  in  contrast,  by  opposites. 

iD-the  fiwt  plaoe*  I  Biay  rf»*^*g|  that  in  itu  Hbbk^s  www  ef  eoHftnaC^  it 
is  not  ea^  to  discover  what  the  resaaUance  is  of  winch  he  speaks,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  objects  in  themselves  are  said  by  him  to  be  so  contrary, 
Jthat  the  one  absolutely  destroys  the  other  by  this  contrariety  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  if  there  be  truly  this  mixed  resemblance  in  contrast,  what  need  is 
there  of  having  recourse  to  annihilation  or  causation  at  all,  to  account  for 
the  suggestion,  since  the  resemblance  alone  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case, 
might  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  su^estion,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
separate  division;— as  the  likeness  of  a  single  feature  in  the  countenance  of 
a  stranger,  is  sufficient  to  bring  before  us  in  conception  the  friend  whom  he 
resembles,  though  the  resemblance  be  in  the  single  feature  only. 
•  In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  truth,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  meaning 
whatever,  in  the  assertion  that  in  contrast  one  of  the  objects  destroys  the 
other ;  for,  so  far  is  the  idea  of  the  dwarf  from  destroying  the  idea  of  the 
giant,  that,  m  the  actual  case  supposed,  it  is  the  very  reason  of  the  existence 
of  the  second  idea;  nay,  the  very  supposition  of  a  perceived  contrast  im- 
plies (hat  there  is  no  such  annihilation  ;  for  both  ideas  must  be  present  to 
the  mind  together,  or.tbey  could  not  appear  either  similar  or  dissimilar,  that 
is  to  say,  could  not  be  known  by  us  as  contrasted,  or  contrary,  in  any  re- 
spect. It  is,  indeed,  not  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  a  mind  so  acute  as 
that  of  Mr.  Hume  should  not  have  discovered  that  grossest  of  all  logical 
and  physical  errors,  involved  in  his  explanation,  that  it  accounts  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  feeling,  by  supposing  it  previously  to  exist  as  tbe  cause  of  itseff. 
If,  as  he  says,  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of 
its  former  existence — an  assertion  which  is  by  no  means  so  favourable  as 
he  thinks  to  bis  own  thewy — it  must  surely  be  admitted,  that  no  annihilation 
can  take  place  before  the  existence  of  that  which  is  to  be  aimifailated. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  suppose,  that  tbe  idea  of  the  dwarf,  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  the  giant,  annihilates  that  idea,  or  is  itself  annihilated  by  it^  the 
two  ideas  of  tbe  dwarf  and  the  giant  must  have  existed  before  tbe  annihila- 
tion of  either.  The  iuggettian^  in  short,  which  is  the  difficult,  and  tbe 
only  difficulty  to  be  explained,  must  have  completely  taken  place,  before 
the  principle  can  even  be  imagined  to  operate,  on  which  the  suggestion  itself 
is  said  to  depend. 

Such  minute  criticbm,  however,  is  perhaps  more  than  it  is  necessary  to 
give  to  a  doctrine  so  obviously  false,  even  sanctioned  as  it  b  by  so  very 
eminent  a  name. 


( ^^ ) 


LECTURE  XXXV. 


ON  BUR.  HUME'S  CLAMIFICATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  ASSOCUTE  FEEL* 
INOS,  CDIVCLUDED^PRIMARY  LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION-L  RESEMBLANCE. 

In  the  concluskm  of  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  I  offered  some  remarks 
on  Mr.  Hume's  classi6cation  of  the  circumstances  on  which  he  supposes  our 
associate  trains  of  thought  to  depend,  and,  particularly,  on  the  strange  attempt 
which  he  made,  in  conformity  with  Uiis  arrangement,  to  reduce  CMUrast^  as 
a  connecting  principle  of  our  ideas,  into  causation  and  f^sm&limce,— an  at- 
tempt which,  as  we  have  seen,  explains  nothing, — and  explains  nothing  with 
most  laborious  incongruity.  Of  such  mistakes  of  such  a  mind,  it  should,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  be  the  natural  tendency  to  inspire  us  with  more 
diffidence  in  our  own  judgment,  and  more  indulgent  toleration  for  the  want 
of  discernment  in  others,  which,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  we  must  often 
have  to  discover  and  lament.  Above  all,  as  the  most  instructive  lesson  which 
can  be  derived  from  them,  they  should  teach  us  the  folly  of  attaching  our- 
selves implicitly  to  great  names ;  since,  in  adopting  the  whole  system  of 
opinions,  even  of  the  most  acute  philosophers,  we  may  be  in  danger  of  enn 
bracing  tenets,  the  absurdity  of  which,  though  altogether  unobserved  by  their 
illustrious  authors,  minds  of  a  much  humbler  class  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
swifter  to  perceive,  and  which,  if  they  had  first  occurried  to  ourselves,  in  our 
own  speculations,  unsanctioned  by  authority,  we  should  probably  not  have 
hesitated  a  single  moment  in  rejecting. 

To  the  threefold  division  which  Mr.  Hume  has  made,  of  the  principles  of 
association  in  the  trains  of  our  ideas,  as  consisting  in  resemUancej  contiguity, 
and  causaiionj  there  is  an  obvious  objection  of  a  very  diflferent  kind,  not 
founded  on  excessive  simplicity,  the  love  of  which  might  more  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  misled  him,  but  on  its  redundancy,  according  to  the  very 
principles  of  his  own  theory.  Cauiation,  far  from  being  opposed  to  eonip' 
guity^  so  as  to  form  a  separate  class,  is,  in  truth,  the  most  exquisite  species 
of  proximity  in  time, — and.  in  most  cases  of  contiguity  in  place  also, — which 
could  be  adduced ;  because  it  is  not  a  proximity  depending  on  casual  cir- 
cumstances, and  consequently  liable  to  be  broken,  as  these  circumstances 
may  exist  apart, — but  one  which  depends  only  ov  the  mere  existence  of  the 
two  objects  that  are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  efiect, — and  therefore 
fixed  and  never  failing.  Other  objects  may  sometimes  be  proximate ;  but  a 
cause  (BUid  efifect, — are  always  proximate,  and  must  be  proximate,  and  are, 
indeed,  classed  in  that  relation,  merely  from  this  constant  proximity.  On 
his  own  principles,  therefore,  the  three  connexions  of  our  ideas  should  indis- 
putably be  reduced  to  two.  To  speak  of  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cau« 
sation,  as  three  distinct  classes,  is,  with  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  causation,  and» 
indeed,  with  every  view  of  it,  as  if  a  mathematician  should  divide  lines  into 
straight,  curved,  and  circular.  The  inhabitants  of  China  are  said  to  have 
made  a  proverbial  division  of  the  human  race,  into  men,  women,  and  Chi- 
nese. With  their  view  of  their  own  importance,  we  understand  the  proud 
superiority  of  the  distinction  which  they  have  made.  But  this  sarcastic  in< 
science  would  surely  have  been  absurdity  itself,  if  they  had  not  intended  it  to 
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express  some  characteristic  and  exclusive  excellence,  but  bad  considered 
themselvesas  such  ordinary  men  and  women,  as  are  to  be  found  b  all  the 
other  regions  of  the  earth. 

Resemblance  and  contiguity  in  place  and  time,— to  which,  on  his  own 
principles,  Mr.  Hume's  arrangement  must  be  reduced — may  be  aOowed  in- 
deed to  hold  a  prominent  rank,  in  whatever  classificiettion  there  may  be 
'  formed,  if  any  be  to  be  formed,  of  the  principles  that  regulate  our  trains  of 
thought.     But  are  there,  in  this  case,  truly  distinct  classes  of  suggestions,  that 
are  not  reducible  to  any  more  common  principle  ?  or  are  they  not  all  reduci- 
ble to  a  single  influence  ?     1  have  already  remarked  the  error,  into  which 
the  commoir  phrase,  Assodation  of  ideas^  has  led  us,  by  restricting,  in  our 
conception,  the  influence  of  the  suggesting  principle  to  those  particular  states 
of  mind,  which  are  exclusively  denominated  ideas  ;  and  it  ts  this  false  re- 
striction, which  seems  to  me  to  have  led  to  this  supposition  of  different  prin- 
ciples of  association,  to  be  classed  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  others,  under  distinct  heads.     All  suggestion,  as  1  conceive,  may,  if  our 
analysis  be  sufficiently  minute,  be  found  to  depend,  on  prior  co-existence,  or, 
at  least,  on  such  immediate  proximity  as  is  itself,  very  probably,  a  modifica- 
tion of  co-existence.     For  this  very  nice  reduction,  however,  we  must  take 
m  the  influence  of  emotions,  and  other  feelings,  that  are  very  different  from 
ideas ;  as  when  an  analogous  object  suggests  an  analogous  object,  by  the 
influence  of  an  emotion  or  sentiment,  which  each  separately  may  have  pro- 
duced before,  and  which  is  therefore  common  to  both.     But,  though  a  very 
nice  analysis  may  lead  to  this  reference  of  all  our  suggestions  to  one  common 
influence  of  former  proximity  or  co-existence  of  feelings,  it  is  very  convenient, 
in  illustration  of  the  principle,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  most  striking  subdivi- 
sions, in  which  the  particular  instances  of  that  proximity  may  be  arranged ; 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  adopt,  for  this  purpose,  the  arrangement  which  Mr. 
Hume  has  made, — \{  resemblance  be  allowed  to  comprehend  every  species 
of  analogy,  and  if  conirasty  as  a  peculiar  subdivision,  be  substituted  for  the 
superfluous  one  of  causation.    The  illustrations  which  J  slmll  use,  will  be 
chiefly  rhetorical,  because  these  are,  in  truth,  the  most  striking  and  beautiful 
illustrations,  and  because  it  may  be  of  use  to  lead  your  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  as  in  their  relation  to  human 
emotions  and  human  judgments,  the  standard  of  all  just  criticism. 
*   To  begin  then,  with  resemblance^  no  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  efiect  of 
strong  similarity,  in  recalling  objects,  as  when  a  pictured  landscape  recalls  a 
familiar  scene,  or  a  portrait  a  familiar  countenance.     There  are  many  cases 
of  this  kind,  indeed,  which,  strictly  speaking,  cannot  be  said  to  be  instances 
of  suggestion,  from  resemblance,  but  to  be  reducible  to  the  simple  laws  of 
perception,  or  at  least,  to  associations,  which  may  be  considered  almost  as 
mvolved  in  every  repeated  perception  of  the  same  object ;  for  if  a  portrait 
be  faithfully  painted,  the  efiect  which  it  produces  on  the  eye  that  perceives 
it,  is  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  by 
similar  light  reflected  from  the  living  object ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  almost 
as  justly  say,  that,  when  any  individual  is  seen  by  us  repeatedly,  he  su^ests 
himself  by  resemblance,  as  that  he  is  thus  suggested  by  his  portrait. 
-   In  many  other  cases,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  less  complete,  its  ope- 
ration may,  even  without  such  refinement  of  analysis,  as  that  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  be  very  obviously  brought  under  the  influence  of  contiguity. 
Thus,  as  the  drapery  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  complex  perception  of 
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the  humaD  figure,  the  costume  of  any  period  may  recall  to  ua  some  distin- 
guished person  of  that  time.  A  nifT,  like  that  worn  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
brings  before  us  the  sovereign  herself,  though  the  person  who  wears  the  ruff 
may  have  no  other  .circumstance  of  resemblance  ; — because,  the  ruff,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  formed  one  complex 
whole  in  our  mind,  it  is  necessary  only  that  one  part  of  the  complexity  should 
be  recalled  ; — as  the  ruff,  in  the  case  supposed, — to  bring  back  all  the  other 
parts,  by  the  mere  principle  of  contiguity.  The  instance  of  drapery^  which 
is  but  an  adjunct  or  accidental  circumstance  of  the  person,  may  be  easily 
extended  to  other  instances,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  in  parts  of  the  real 
and  permanent  figure :  for,  though  the  drapery  be  only  an  adjuilct  of  the 
person,  considered  separately  from  our  perception,  it  is  an  actual  component 
part,  as  much  jis  any  other  component  part,  of  that  complex  idea,  which  is 
formed  of  the  person  perceived.  If  we  meet  a  stranger,  who,  in  any  particu- 
lar feature,  as  m  the  shape  and  colour  of  his  eyes,  resembles  one  of  our  inti- 
mate friends,  the  conception  of  our  friend  is  suggested  ;  because  the  concep- 
tion of  our  friend's  countenance  is  a  complex  one^  composed  of  the  separate 
parts  of  forehead,  eyes,  cheeks,  mouth,  nose,  chin ;  and  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  affecting  our  vision,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  eyes  of  our 
friend,  thus  produce  one  part  of  the  complex  whole,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  recc^ise  as  our  friend,  and  the  one  part,  by  its  former  proxi- 
mity, recalls  the  others.  The  view  of  one  piece  of  landscape  brings  before 
us,  in  conception,  a  distant,  and  perhaps  very  difllerent  scene,  by  the  influence 
of  some  small  group  of  objects,  or  some  detached  rock,  or  tree,  or  hill,  or 
•waterfall,  which  produces  the  same  impression  on  the  eye  in  both.  In  this 
manner,  by  analyzing  every  complex  whole,  and  tracing  in  the  variety  of  its 
composition,  that  particular  part,  in  which  the  actual  similarity  consists,  and 
which  may,  tlierefore,  be  supposed  to  introduce  the  other  parts,  that  have 
formerly  co-existed  with  it, — we  might  be  able  to  reduce  every  case  of 
suggestion  from  direct  resemblance,  to  the  influence  of  mere  contiguity. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  of  faint  analogical  resemblance,  this  analysis,  however 
just,  might  appear  to  involve  too  great  subtilty  ;  and,  as  the  suggestions  of 
resemblance,  if  indeed  they  arise,  as  I  suppose,  only  from  the  influence  of 
former  proximity,  are  at  least  so  easily  distinguishable,  from  the  grosser  in- 
stances of  contiguity,  that  they  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be  consider- 
ed apart, — ^I  have  thought  it,  as  I  have  said,  upon  the  whole,  more  advanta- 
geous for  our  present  purpose  of  illustration,  to  consider  them  thus  separately. 
By  the  application  of  a  similar  refined  analysis,  however,  to  other  tribes  of 
associations,  even  to  tiiose  of  contrast,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  reduce  these  also  to  the  same  comprehensive  influence  of 
mere  proximity,  as  the  single  principle  on  which  all  suggestion  is  founded. 

As  yet  we  have  taken  into  view  only  those  more  obvious  resemblances  of 
actual  things,  which  produce  similar  impressions  on  our  organs  of  sense. 
There  is  another  species  of  resemblance,  founded  on  more  shadowy  analo- 
gies, which  gives  rise  to  an  innumerable  series  of  suggesuons,  most  important 
in  value  to  our  intellectual  luxury,  since  it  is  to  them  we  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, indebted  for  the  most  sublime  of  arts.  To  these  analogies  of  objects, 
that  agree  in  exciting  similar  emodons,  we  owe  the  nmt!^,  the  metaphor^  and, 
in  general,  all  that  figurative  phraseology,  which  has  almost  made  a  separate 
language  of  poetry,  as  distinct  from  the  abstract  language  of  prose.  ^  Poetas 
omninoi  quasi  aliena  lingua  k^utos,  non  cogar  attingere,"  says  Cicero*    Yet 
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the  diftrence  of  the  languages  of  poetiy  and  prose  is  much  less  m  Latin, 
than  ID  our  own  tongue,  in  which  die  restriction  of  genders,  in  common  dis- 
course, to  animated  bein^,  gives,  for  the  production  of  high  rhetorical  effect, 
such  happy  facilities  of  distinct  personification.  In  poetqr,  we  perceive  every 
where  what  Akenside  calls 

'<  The  charm, 
That  searchlefls  Nature  o*er  the  eeDae  of  man 
DifTuses, — ^to  behold,  in  lifeleas  thinge 
The  inexpresaiTe  semblance  of  himself, 
Of  thougnt  and  passion."* 

The  zephyrs  laugh^ — ^the  sky  smUes^ — the  forest/rot^iu, — the  storm  and  the 
surge  contend  together^ — the  solitary  place  not  merely  blossoms  like  the  rose, 
but  it  is  glad. 

"  Mark  the  sable  woods, 
That  shade  sublime  yon  mountain's  nodding  brow ; 
With  what  religious  awe  the  solemn  scene 
Commands  your  steps !  as  if  the  reverend  form 
Of  Minos  or  of  Numa  should  forsake 
The  Elysian  seats,  and  down  the  emhowering  glade 
Move  to  your  pausing  eye."f 

All  nature  becomes  animated.  The  poetic  genius,  like  that  soul  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  early  phitesophers  accounted  for  all  earthly  changes, 
breathes  its  own  spirit  into  every  thing  surrounding  it.  It  is  '*  quodcunqoe 
▼ideSy  quodcunoue  moveres,"  that  the  vivifying  essence,  which  in  the  beausi- 
fiil  language  of  Virgil, 


It  is  the  metaphor  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  language  of  poetry ;  and 
it  is  to  that  peculiar  mode  of  association  vdiich  we  are  now  consideriog,— 
the  suegestion  of  objects  by  their  analogous  objects, — ^that  the  metaphor  owes 
its  birt^— whether  the  anafegy  be  derived  from  the  moral  to  the  physical,  or 
from  the  physical  to  the  moral  world.  The  metaphor  expresses  with  rapidi^ 
the  analogy,  as  it  rises  in  immediate  suggestion,  and  identifies  it,  as  it  were, 
vrith  die  object  or  emotion  which  it  describes ;  the  timUe  presents,  not  the 
analogy  merely,  but  the  two  analogous  objects,  and  traces  their  resemblance 
to  each  other  with  the  formality  of  re^lar  comparison:  The  metaphor^ 
therefore,  is  the  figure  of  passion ;  the  nmSU  the  figure  of  calm  desc^rijpuoD. 
In  the  drama,  accordingly,  as  the  most  faithful  poetic  representaiioD  of  pas- 
sion, the  simile  should  be  of  rare  occurrence,  and  never  but  in  situations  in 
which  the  speaker  may  be  considered  as  partaking  aknost  the  tranquillity  of 
the  poet  himself.  Thus,  to  take  a  well-known  instance  of  error  m  thb  re- 
spect, when  Fortius,  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  at  the  very  moment  in  whidi 
Lucia,  whom  he  loves,  has  just  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  wfaea  be  b 
itruggling  to  detain  her,  traces  all  the  resemblances  of  his  passkm  to  die 
flame  of  a  fading  lamp,  we  feel  immediately,  that  a  lover  who  could  so  fuUf 

*  Pleasures  oflmagiDation,  Book  III.  v.  S88— S86. 

t  Ibid.  ▼.  98&-J»8.  }  An.  VI.  V.  7M-997. 
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develope  a  comparifion,  and  a  comparison,  too,  derived  irom  aa  object  tbe 
least  nkely  to  occur  to  him  at  such  a  moment,  could  not  be  suiSfering  any 
very  great  agony  of  heart. 

<<  Farewell,"  eays  Lucia, 
**  O,  how  ihall  I  repeat  the  word — ^for  ever !" 

To  which  Fortius,  hanging  over  her  in  despair,  immediately  replies,^ 

"  Thus  o*er  the  d  jing  lamp,  the  unsteady  flame 
HanffB  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fitii 
And  falls  again  as  loth  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  must  not  go  !  My  soul  still  hovers  o*er  thee, 
And  can*t  get  loose.*** 

The  speechf  it  may  be  remarked,  by  combining  a  simile  aod  metaphor,  in 
the  compass  of  a  very  few  lines,  presents  at  once  a  specimen  of  a  figure 
which  suits,  and  a  figure  which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  pas- 
sion. If  the  three  lines  which  describe  the  flame  of  a  lamp  had  been  omit- 
ted, and  only  the  conclusion  retained, — 

**  Thou  must  not  go !  My  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee, 
And  can't  get  loose,"— 

there  would  still  have  been  an  analogy  borrowed  from  a  remote  object,  but 
ao  analogy  implied  not  developedj  and  expressed  with  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  analogies  reaUy  arise. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  even  the  analogy  implied  in  a  metaphor, 
as  it  is  ]>orrowed  from  objects  not  immediately  present,  and  not  essential 
to  the  emotion,  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  direction  of  the  suggesting 
principle  in  a  state  of  violent  feeling.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  strong  feeling 
to  give  to  the  whole  character,  for  the  time,  a  greater  elevation,  which  ena- 
bles it  to  comprehend,  as  it  were,  within  its  vision  a  greater  multitude  of 
kindred  objects  than  can  be  grasped  by  it  in  its  unimpassioned  state,  and  to 
diffuse  itself  over  them  all,  as  if  they  were  living  and  sympathizing  parts  of 
itself.  If  we  attend  to  what  occurs  in  real  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  meta- 
phor, far  from  being  unnatural,  is  almost  a  necessary  part  of  the  language 
of  emotion,  and  that  it  is  then  that  the  language  of  prose  makes  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  language  of  poetry.  Indeed,  as  poetry  seems  to  have  originat- 
ed in  the  expression  of  lively  feeUog,  it  would  have  been  truly  singular  if  its 
language  had  been  the  least  suited  to  the  state  in  which  such  feelings  are 
expressed. 

"  I  cannot  believe,"  says  the  the  younger  Racine,  in  his  Reflecdons  on 
Poetry, — ^^'I  cannot  believe,  with  Aristode,  that  figures  of  speech  are  only 
expressions  disguised,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  by  the  mere  astonishment 
which  their  disguise  afibrds ;  nor  with  Qumctilian  and  Rollin,  that  they  are 
expressions  which  the  indigence  of  our  language  obliges  us  to  borrow, — 
when  I  reflect,  that  we  speak,  without  intending*  it,  a  figurative  language 
whenever  we  are  animated  by  passion.  It  is  then  that  words  derived  from 
foreign  objects  present  themselves  so  naturally,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reject  them,  and  to  speak  only  in  common  terms.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  listen  to  a  dispute  between  women  of  tlie  lowest  rank, 
who  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  very  refined  search  for  expressions.  Yet 
what  an  abundance  of  figures  do  they  use  !  They  lavish  the  metonymy^  the 
catackresisy  the  hjfperboUj  and  all  those  other  tropes,  which  in  spite  of  the 

*  Act  III.  Scene  2. 
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pompous  names  that  have  been  given  to  them  by  rhetoricians,  are  only 
forms  of  familiar  speech  used  in  common  by  them  and  by  the  vulgar.*'* 

The  discovery  of  the  metonymy  and  catachrensy  in  the  wranglings  of  the 
mob,  has  certainly  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  discovery  which  Cor- 
nelius Scriblerus  made  of  the  ten  predicaments  of  logic,  in  the  battle  of  the 
Serjeant  and  the  butcher  in  the  Bear-garden. 

^^  Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin  sensible  images ;  thus,  calling  up 
the  coachman,  he  asked  him  what  he  had  seen  in  Bear-garden  ?  the  man 
answered  he  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize ;  the  one  was  a  fair  man,  a  seijeant 
in  the  guards  ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher ;  the  serjeant  had  red  breeches, 
the  butcher  blue  ;  they  fought .  upon  a  stage  about  four  o'clock,  and  the 
Serjeant  wounded  the  butcher  in  the  leg. — <  Mark  fquoth  Cornelius)  bow 
the  fellow  runs  through  the  predicaments.  Men,  substantia  ;  two,  quanii- 
tas ;  fair  and  black,  qucditas ;  serjeant  and  butcher,  rdaiio ;  wounded  the 
other,  actio  et  passto ;  fighting,  situs;  stage,  vii;  two  o'clock,  quando; 
blue  and  red  breeches,  habitus.^  "f 

'^  Nothing  is  more  evident,"  says  the  same  author,  "  than  that  divers  per- 
sons no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  strong  disposition  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  particular  trope  or  figure.  Aristode  saith,  that  the  hyperbole  is 
an  ornament  fit  for  young  men  of  quality  \  accordingly  we  find  in  those 
gentlemen  a  wonderful  propensity  toward  it,  which  is  marvellously  improved 
by  travelling.  Soldiers  also  and  seamen  are  very  happy  in  the  safne  figure. 
The  periphrasis  or  circumlocution  is  the  peculiar  talent  of  country  farmers ; 
the  proverb  or  apologue  of  old  men  at  their  clubs ;  the  ellipsis  or  speech  by 
hall  words,  of  ministers  and  politicians ;  the  aposiopesis  of  courtiers ;  the 
litotes  or  diminution  of  ladies,  whisperers  and  backbiters ;  and  the  anadiplosis 
of  common  criers  and  hawkers,  who  by  redoubling  the  same  words,  per- 
suade people  to  buy  their  oysters,  green  bastings,  or  new  ballads.  Jc^*- 
thets  may  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingsgate,  sarcasm  and  irony  learned 
upon  the  water,  and  the  epiphonema  or  exclamation  frequendy  fi!t>m  tlie 
Bear-garden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  hear  him  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons."J 

These  examples  are  ludicrous  indeed  ;  yet  the  observation  of  Racbe  is 
not  the  less  iust ;  and  we  may  safely  conclude,  however  diflferent  it  may  be 
firom  the  opinion  which  we  should  have  formed,  a  priori^  that  when  the 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  emotion,  the  suggestions  of  analogy  arise  with  more  than 
usual  copiousness  and  rapidity,  and  that  figurative  language  is  thus  the  ven- 
language  of  nature. 

But  though,  in  a  state  of  emotion,  images  are  readily  suggested,  accord- 
ing to  that  principle  of  shadowy  and  remote  resemblance,  which  we  are 
considering,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  a  rule  which  is  to  guide  us  in  the 
use  of  figures,  that  in  this  case  the  mind  seizes  the  analogy  with  almost  un- 
conscious comparison,  and  pours  it  forth  in  its  vigorous  expression,  with  the 
rapidity  of  inspiration.  It  does  not  dwell  on  the  analogy  beyond  the  moment, 
but  is  hurried  on  to  new  analogies,  which  it  seizes  and  deserts  in  like  man- 
ner. This  rapidiQr  with  which  analogies  are  seized  and  deserted,  seems  to 
me  to  justify,  m  some  degree,  in  the  drama,  and  in  highly  impassioned  poetry 
of  every  kind,  what  in  poetry  or  general  composition,  of  a  calmer  kind, 
would  be  unpardonable  inaccuracy.    In  the  case  of  mixed  metaphor,  for 

«  C.  in.  An.  I.  (EuTreB,  torn.  V.  p.  63.    Edit.  1750. 
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instance,  as  when  Hamlet  talks  of  taking  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  there  is  an  incongruity  of  phrase  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  sentence,  since  it  is  not  with  a  sword  or  a  spear  that 
-we  stem  the  waves  ;  and  as  the  inconsistent  images 'occur  in  the  short  com- 
pass of  a  single  line,  and  are  a  part  of  a  meditative  soliloquy,  a  greater  con- 
gruity  might  unquestionably  have  been  preserved  with  advantage.     But 
when  the  objection  is  made  universal,  and  applied  to  every  case  of  expres- 
sion, even  of  the  strongest  passion,  in  which  any  mixture  of  metaphors  oc- 
curs in  the  imagery  of  the  longest  sentence,  1  cannot  but  think  that  this 
universal  censure  has  arisen  from  that  technical  criticism,  which  thinks  only 
of  tropes  and  figures  and  the  formal  laws  of  rhetoric,  and  not  from  that 
sounder  criticism  which  founds  its  judgments  on  the  everlasting  principles  of 
our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.     In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a 
long  and  exact  adherence  to  all  the  congruities  of  an  image  that  has  been 
accidentally  used  in  a  former  part  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  though  indis- 
pensably necessary  in  every  species  of  calm  composition,  is  yet  radier  cen- 
surable than  commendable  in  scenes  of  dramatic  passion.     If  the  speaker 
be  supposed  to  reflect  that  he  is  using  a  comparison,  it  is  a  proof  that  he  is 
not  impassioned  at  this  moment  of  reflection ;  and  if  he  be  supposed  to  use 
the  metaphorical  expression  only  from  its  greater  strength,  as  it  bursts  upon 
him  immediately  and  without  any  attention  to  the  various  properties  of  the 
object,  which  suggested  it  perhaps  by  a  single  analogy, — ^nothing  can  be 
more  just,  in  point  of  nature,  than  that  a  subsequent  expression  should  chance 
to  have  little  agreement  with  those  other  properties  which  never  were  real 
objects  of  his  thought.     When  a  metaphor  is  comprised  in  a  few  words — 
and  it  is  of  such  brief  metaphors  that  the  poetic  language  of  passion  should 
in  preference  be  composed — the  image  should  be  feithfuUy  observed ;  be- 
cause the  metaphorical  expression  does  not  then  outlast  the  leeling  of  analogy 
which  origmally  suggested  it.    But  it  is  very  difierent  when  it  extends 
through  a  long  sentence.     To  follow  it  out  rigidly,  for  several  lines,  in  the 
expression  of  strong  feeline,  is  an  evident  departure  from  nature  ;  since  it  is 
to  have  a  remote  object  of  analogy  constantly  in  view  durbg  the  whole  time 
of  the  emotion.     To  seize  a  new  metaphor,  or,  in  other  words,  to  think  no 
more  of  a  metaphorical  expression,  when  it  has  already  exhibited  all  the 
analogy  that  was  felt  at  the  time,  when  it  rose  as  it  were  to  our  utterance, 
is  to  be  conscious  only  of  our  emotion  itself,  and  to  speak  with  that  instant 
inspiration  which  it  gives.     It  may  be  to  mix  metaphors,  in  the  common 
rhetorical  sense  of  that  phrase,  but  it  is  assuredly  to  be  faithful  to  nature. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  it  is  only  to  the  eloquence  of  strong 
passion  tliat  such  a  license  is  allowable  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  in 
any  case,  in  which  the  very  image  conveyed  in  the  primary  metaphor  can 
be  supposed,  without  impropriety,  to  be  itself  a  continued  object  of  the 
speaker's  thought. 

The  smtUj  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  a  figure  of  more  deliberate 
reflection  than  the  metaphor ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  intellectual  labour 
which  it  seems  to  imply,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  it,  we  still  have  in  view  its  source  in  the  general  principle  of  spontane- 
ous suggestion.  It  is  not  every  simile,  therefore,  however  just,  that  pleases  ; 
but  such  only,  that  seem  to  be  derived  from  objects  that  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  occur  to  the  mind  in  the  situation  in  which  the  comparison  is 
made.    We  talk  of  far-fetched  similes,  not  as  implying  that  there  is  no  real 
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analogy  in  the  objects  which  they  compare^  or  that  the  analogy  it  not  a$ 
complete  as  in  many  other  comparisons  to  which  we  do  not  ^ve  that  name, 
but  merely  because  the  analogy  is  sought  in  objects,  the  natural  occurrence 
of  which  to  the  mind  does  not  seem  very  probable.  We  are  more  pleas- 
ed, in  general,  with  comparisons  derived  from  the  works  of  nature,  than  with 
diose  which  are  borrowed  from  the  works  of  art ;  partly,  because  natural 
objects  are  not  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  observers,  but  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  present  to  the  senses  of  all  in  every  period  of  their  life, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  of  more  ready  and  general  occurrence  in  suggestion  ; 
and  partly,  because  with  works  of  human  art  there  is  associated  a  degree 
of  minute  labour,  which  is  not  favourable  to  conceptions  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity, and  which  carries  with  it  the  feeling  of  toil  and  artificial  preparation 
into  all  the  groups  of  images  with  which  it  is  combined.  In  exactness  of 
analogy, — and  this,  too,  in  a  case  in  which  such  similitude  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected, — ^it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  comparison  more  striking  than 
that  which  Butler  has  made  of  honour,  to  the  drop  of  quickly^xxded  glass, 
which  chemists  have  called  prince  Rupert's  drop,  and  which  has  long  attract- 
ed their  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  particular  quality  described  in  the 
simile : 

<'  Honour  is  like  that  glassy  babble, 
Which  ffives*  philosophers  such  trouble ; 
Whose  feast  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly ; 
And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why."f 

Yet,  truly  accurate  as  it  is,  how  absurd  would  such  a  simile  have  appeared 
in  any  other  species  of  poetry  than  that,  of  which  it  is  a  part  of  the  province 
to  bring  far-fetched  images  together ! 

The  different  degrees  of  the  pleasure  received  from  comparisons,  as  they 
appear  to  harmonize  more  or  less  with  the  natural  influence  of  the  principle 
of  suggestion  in  spontaneous  trains  of  thought,  is  finely  shown,  in  what  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a  very  striking  imperfection  in  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stanzas  of  Gray's  very  popular  Elegy.  I  quote  also  the  two  preceding 
stanzas : — 

**  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heaiti  once  pregrnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 
Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  liTiiig  lyre. 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  tne  spoils  of  Time,  did  ne'er  unroU  ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  frosM  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  Ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blusb  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."$ 

The  two  similies  into  this  stanza  certainly  produce  very  different  degrees 
of  poetical  delight.  That  which  is  borrowed  from  the  rose  blooming  in 
solitude  pleases  in  a  very  high  degree,  both  as  it  contains  a  just  and  beauti- 
ful similitude,  and  still  more,  as  the ,  similitude  is  one  of  the  most  likely  to 
have  arisen  to  a  poetic  mind  in  such  a  situation.  But  the  simile  in  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  stanza,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  philosophically  be  as  just, 
has  no  other  charm,  and  strikes  us  immmediately  as  not  the  natural  sugges- 
*  that  finds,  Orig.  t  Part  II.  Canto  U.  v.  385—388.  t  V.  45-^. 
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tion  of  such  a  moment  and  such  a  scene.  To  a  person  moralizing  amid  the 
simple  tombs  of  a  village  church-yard,  there  is  perhaps  no  object  that  would 
not  sooner  have  occurred  than  this  piece  of  minute  jewellery — a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  Ocean.  When  the  analogies 
are  suggested  by  surrounding  objects,  or  by  objects  that  harmonize  with  the 
surrounding  scenery,  they  appear  more  natural,  and,  therefore,  more  pleasing. 
It  is  this  which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  the  separate  stanzas  of  another 
very  popular  poem  of  a  similar  class,  the  Hermit  of  Dr.  Beattie,  in  which 
the  moral  allusions  are  all  caught  from  objects  that  are  represented  as  pre- 
sent to  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  moralist.  I  confess,  however,  tliat,  when  the 
poem  is  read  as  a  whole,  the  uniformity  of  the  allusions,  drawn  from  such  a 
variety  of  objects  to  the  single  circumstance  of  man's  mortality,  gives  an 
appearance  of  laborious  search,  almost  m  the  same  manner  as  if  the  analogy 
had  been  traced  from  very  remote  objects.  I  select,  therefore,  only  a  sin^e 
stanza  from  the  whde  : — 

"  *Ti8  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lorely  no  more. 
I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfum'd  wttn  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn, 

Kind  Nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  P 

O !  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  ?'** 

We  have  seen,  then,  what  an  accession  to  our  pleasure  the  suggesting 
principle  of  analogy  has  produced,  in  givbg  birth  to  the  figurative  language 
of  poetry ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  this  princi- 
ple, in  laying  down  the  general  laws  of  philosophical  criticism.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  most  important  analogies,  which  we  have  not  yet  considered, 
— ^those  which  form  the  powerful  associations  that  direct  the  genius  of  scien- 
tific invention.  These  are  the  analogies  of  objects,  considered  as  means,  in 
reference  to  a  particular  end.  When  a  mechanician  sees  a  machine,  the 
parts  of  which  all  concur  in  one  great  ultimate  effect,  if  he  be  blessed  with 
inventive  genius,  he  will  not  merely  see  and  comprehend  the  uses  of  the 
parts,  as  they  co-operate  in  the  particular  machine  before  him,  but  there  will 
perhaps  arise  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  some  power,  yet  unapplied  to  the  same 
purpose,  some  simpler  process,  by  which  the  ultimate  effect  may  be  augmented, 
or  improved,  or  at  least  obtained  at  less  cost  of  time,  or  labour,  or  capital. 
When  the  crucible  of  the  chemist  presents  to  him  some  new  result,  and  his 
first  astonishment  is  over,  there  arise  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  products,  or 
operations,  in  some  respects  analogous,  by  the  comparison  of  which  he  dis- 
covers some  new  element,  or  combination  of  elements,  and  perhaps,  changes 
altogether  the  aspect  of  his  science.  A  Newton  sees  an  apple  fall  to  the 
ground,— -and  he  discovers  the  system  of  the  universe.  In  these  cases,  the 
principle  of  analogy,  whether  its  operation  be  direct  or  indirect,  is  too  forci- 
ble, and  too  extensive  in  its  sway,  to  admit  of  much  dispute.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know,  that  by  the  suggestions  which  it  has  afforded,  to  those  whom  Hea- 
ven has  formed  for  the  high  destiny  of  constituting  a  part  of  that  series  of 
minds,  which  spread  from  age  to  age  the  progress  of  improvement  over  aB 
the  regions  and  generations  of  mankind,  we  have  risen  to  a  degree  of  empire 

*  Sunza  4. 
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over  nature,  which,  compared  with  our  original  imbecility,  is  a  greater  ad- 
vance m  the  scale  of  being,  than  that  fabulous  apotheosis  which  the  anciern 
world  conferred  on  its  barbarous  heroes. 
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PRIMARY  LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION.— I.  RESEMBLANCE,  CONCLUDED.— H. 

CONTRAST. 

Gentlemen,  a  great  part  of  my  last  Lecture  was  occupied  in  considering 
the  influence  of  resemblance,  as  a  connecting  principle  in  our  trains  of 
thought.  The  illustrations  of  it,  which  I  used,  were  chiefly  of  the  rhetorical 
kind,  which  are,  in  diemselves,  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  varieties  of 
spontaneous  suggestion,  and  which  appeared,  to  me,  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
enabling  me  to  point  out  to  what  simple  universal  principles  of  the  mental 
constitution,  even  the  boldest  figures  of  the  rhetorician  are  to  be  traced.  It 
is  the  same  in  these  as  in  all  the  other  products  of  human  skill.  The  very 
arts,  which  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  create,  as  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  add 
to  nature,  never  can  be  any  thing  more  than  forms  which  nature  herself  as- 
sumes. Whether  the  province  be  that  of  matter  or  of  mind, — in  the  exercises 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  in  the  philosophic  criticism,  which  estimates 
the  degrees  of  excellence  displayed  in  these  delightful  combats  of  intellectual 
glory, — as  in  the  works  of  a  very  diflferent  kind,  which  the  mechanic  inge- 
nuity and  labour  of  man  devise  and  execute, — what  appears  most  arti6ciai 
is  nothing  more  than  a  skilful  application  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature, — of 
laws  which  we  may  apply,  indeed,  to  our  various  purposes, — and  which 
some  may  know  how  to  apply  more  successfully  than  others,  but  which  are 
continually  operating  on  matter  and  mind,  independently  of  the  applications 
which  our  skill  may  make  of  them. 

In  examining  how  much  the  suggesting  principle  is  influenced  by  simtluriiy^ 
we  considered  first,  that  most  direct  and  obvious  resemblance  which  objects 
bear  to  each  other  in  their  sensible  qualities.  We  then  proceeded  to  consider 
the  fainter  indirect  resemblance  which  constitutes  what  is  termed  analogy^ 
and  we  found,  that  it  is  to  this  species  of  shadowy  likeness  that  philosophy 
owes  its  accessions  of  power,  and  poetry  its  most  attractive  charms ;  since  to 
the  invention  of  the  philosopher  it  suggests,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  single 
desired  eflTect,  all  the  variety  of  analogous  means,  which  may  separately  lead 
to  the  production  of  it,  and  to  the  fancy  of  the  poet  all  that  varie^  of  kin- 
dred imagery  and  emotions  with  which,  by  a  sort  of  double  transformation, 
he  gives  life  to  inanimate  objects,  and  form,  and  colour,  and  substance,  to 
every  feeling  of  the  soul. 

There  is  another  set  of  resemblances,  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  in 
the  mere  arbitrary  signs  which  express  them,  that  have  a  powerful,  though 
less  obvious  influence  on  suggestion,  and  often  guide  the  trains  of  our  thought 
without  appearing  to  guide  them. 

It  is,  when  we  consider,  indeed,  what  language  truly  is,  not  more  wonder- 
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ful,  that  words  as  sounds,  without  regard  to  the  sensible  objects  or  abstract 
meanings  denoted  by  them,  should  awaken  in  the  mind  the  conception  of 
similar  sounds,  than  that  one  form  or  colour  should  be  suggested  by  a  similar 
form  or  colour ;  and,  so  arbitrary  is  language,  that  these  mere  verbal  sinii- 
larities,  do  not,  necessarily,  involve  similarities  of  meaning.  On  the  contrary, 
the  words  which  express  different  objects  may  have  the  most  exact  resem- 
blance, though  there  may  not  be  the  slightest  direct  resemblance,  nor  even 
the  faintest  analogy,  in  the  objects  which  the  words  denote.  The  new  word, 
however,  which  some  former  word  may  have  suggested,  by  its  mere  similarity 
in  sound,  is  itself  significant  of  some  peculiar  meaning.  It^  too,  is  a  symbol, 
and,  as  a  symbol,  cannot  be  thus  suggested,  without  exciting  uniformly,  or 
almost  uniformly,  and  immediately,  the  conception  of  the  thing  signified ; 
and  hence,  from  the  accidental  agreement  of  their  mere  verbal  signs,  concep- 
tions arise  which  otherwise  would  not  have  arisen,  and,  consequently,  trains 
of  reflection  altogether  different.  Our  thoughts,  which  usually  govern  our 
language,  are  themselves  also  in  a  great  measure  governed  in  this  way,  by 
that  very  language  over  which  they  seem  to  exercise  unlimited  command ; 
so  true,  in  more  senses  than  one,  is  the  observation  of  Lord  Bacon,  ''  Credunt 
homines  rationem  suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit  etiam  ut  verba  vim  suam 
super  rationem  retorqueant.''* 

I  do  not  speak  at  present,  however,  of  the  important  influence  which  Ba- 
con had  particularly  in  view  in  these  words, — the  influence  of  language  as 
the  direct  medium  of  thought,  perpetuating  by  habitual  use,  the  prejudices 
involved  m  the  original  meaning  of  certain  words,  or  by  accidental  associa- 
tion, conveying  peculiar  differences  of  meaning  to  the  minds  of  different 
individuals,  and  thus  strengthening  and  fixing  in  each  many  separate  preju- 
dices, in  addition  to  the  general  prejudices  of  mankind.  This  permanent 
influence  of  language,  as  tinging  with  its  peculiar  colours  the  thought  of  which 
it  is  the  medium,  though  we  may  not  feel  it  in  the  particular  cases  in  which 
it  modifies  our  own  judgments,  we  know  at  least  to  be  very  powerful, 
because  we  are  sufficiently  quick-sighted  to  discover  its  influence  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  us  in  opinion ;  every  one,  in  the  inter- 
course of  society,  thus  serving  as  a  mirror^  to  show,  to  every  one  besides, 
the  principles  of  fallacy  in  his  own  mental  constitution,  which  are  truly  in 
himself,  though  he  cannot  perceive  them,  but  as  they  are  reflected  from 
others. 

We  have,  however,  too  many  mirrors  of  this  kind  around  us,  not  to  have 
some  slight  fear  at  least,  that  the  prejudices  of  language,  as  the  direct  me- 
dium of  thought,  may  be  exercising  their  universal  dominion,  even  on  our- 
selves, the  least  fallible  of  the  multitude ;  but  we  pay  little  attention  in  general, 
and  even  philosophers  have  scarcely  attended  to  that  indirect,  though  not  less 
real,  bfluence  of  language,  to  which  I  at  present  allude, — ^the  influence  which 
it  indirecdy  acquires,  as  a  series  of  sounds,  suggejsting  each  other  in  succes- 
sion, by  their  own  similarities,  independently  of  any  relations  that  may  sub- 
sist in  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  independently,  too,  of  those  general 
habits,  or  accidental  and  limited  associations,  of  which  Bacon  speaks.  Simi- 
lar sounds  suggest  by  their  mere  similarity,  similar  sounds ;  and  the  words 
thus  suggested,  awake  the  conceptions  which  they  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent,— and,  consequently,  the  whole  train  of  thoughts,  and  images  associated 
with  these  conceptions,  which  would  not  have  arisen  but  for  the  accidental 

*  JYoY.  Org.  Lib.  1.  aph.  lis. 
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resemblance  of  one  symbol  to  another.  That  such  verbal  suggestions  should 
frequently  occur,  we  might  presume,  a  priori^  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
general  principles  of  association.  But  the  influence  which  this  symbolic 
resemblance  has  on  our  looser  trains  of  silent  thought,  is  perhaps  far  greater 
than  we  conceive  it  to  be.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  obvious  reason,  that  it 
should  appear  to  us  less  than  it  truly  is. 

When  a  word  is  once  suggested  by  its  syllabic  resemblance,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  image  which  that  new  word  denotes,  the  mind  is  so  quick  to 
perceive  a  relation  of  some  sort  among  almost  all  die  objects  which  can  be 
presented  to  it,  that  it  readily  discovers  some  relation  between  the  new  image 
and  those  which  preceded  it ;  and  though  it  was  truly  the  resemblance  of 
mere  sound  which  suggested  it,  independently  of  the  relation,  which  may^  be 
discovered  after  it  is  suggested,  the  feeling  of  this  relation  seems  of  itself, 
when  we  look  back,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  suggestion.  We  think  of 
this,  therefore,  as  the  cause,  smce  it  can  be  made  to  harmonisse,  in  some 
measure,  with  our  thought  itself,  and  disregard  that  mere  verbal  influence,  in 
which,  and  in  which  alone,  the  suggestion  had  its  origin.  It  is  only  where 
the  direct  verbal  suggestion  is  rendered  more  apparent,  by  the  strange  in- 
congruity of  the  images,  which  the  similar  sounds  chance  to  denote,  as  in  the 
case  of  puns,  that  we  readily  ascribe  the  suggestion  to  the  word,  and  not  to 
the  thought  itself.  Even  in  the  case  of  puns,  it  is  only  to  die  few,  in  which 
the  contrast  of  meaning  is  very  striking,  that  we  pay  any  attendon.  How 
many  words  of  similar  sound  arise  in  the  mind  by  this  species  of  suggestioD, 
which  are. never  uttered  as  puns,  but  pass  silendy  away,  because  they  are 
felt  to  be  without  that  happy  ambiguity,  or  opposiuon  of  meaning,  which 
alone  could  reconcile  the  hearers  to  this  petty  species  of  wit. 

Next  to  this  petty  species  of  wit,  as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  mere  verbal 
simQarides  of  sound  in  suggesdon,  may  be  mendoned  the  connecting  influence 
of  rhyme.  That,  in  rhyme,  sound  suggests  sound,  and  consequendy  operates 
indirecdy  on  the  train  of  thought  by  this  mere  symbolical  resemblance,  there 
can  be  no  question,  smce  rhyme  itself  is  but  the  recurrence  of  such  similar 
sounds  at  regular  or  irregular  intervals ;  and  to  these  recurring  sounds,  it  is 
very  evident,  that  the  train  of  thought  must  be  in  a  considerable  degree  sub- 
servient, however  independent  of  it,  it  may  seem.  I  need  not  quote  to  yoa 
the  simile  of  Buder  so  often  quoted  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  compares 
rhyme,  in  its  influence  on  verse,  to  the  rudder,  which,  though  in  the  rear  of 
the  vessel,  and  apparendy  following  its  direcdon,  directs  the  track  which  the 
vessel  itself  is  to  pursue  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
influence  exercised  on  the  whole  verse,  by  these  final  words, — ^the  monoto- 
nous syllables, — of  which  the  office  has  been  said  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  very  humble  one  of  standing, 

*'  Like  watchmen  at  the  oloie, 
To  keep  the  verae  from  being  prose." 

On  first  consideration  it  might  seem,  that,  in  the  use  of  rhyme,  the  necessity 
under  which  the  poet  is  placed  of  accommodadng  his  train  of  thought  to  re- 
semblances of  sound  that  have  themselves  no  peculiar  relation  to  one  thought 
more  than  to  another,  and  the  firequent  sacrifices  which  may,  therefore,  be 
required  of  him,  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  sendment  of  the  verse,  whatever 
accession  of  pleasure  it  may  or  may  not  be  supposed  to  give  to  the  melody. 
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That  it  must  occaaoiiaU^  reader  some  sacrifices  tmavoidable,  and  thus 
sometimes  deprive  the  reader  of  expressions,  more  powerful  io  themselves 
than  the  tamer  phrases,  which  alone  admit  of  being  accommodated  to  some 
obstinate  and  intractable  rhyme,  is  indeed  true,  x  et  the  influence  of  this 
constraint  is,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  senti- 
ment, giving  more  than  it  takes  away.  For  how  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
thoughts  and  images  of  poetry  are  we  indebted  to  these  final  sounds,  which 
suggest  each  other  by  their  accidental  resemblances ;  and  which,  merely  by 
obliging  the  poet  to  pause  till  he  can  accommodate  the  verse,  with  perfect 
propriety  of  sentiment  and  measure,  lo  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  rhyme, 
bring  before  him  during  this  interval  a  greater  variety  of  images,  from  which 
to  make  his  selection,  than  would  have  occurred  to  his  rapid  invention  and 
too  easy  acquiescence  if  he. had  not  been  under  the  same  unavoidable  re- 
straint. In  this  respect,  the  shackles  of  rhyme  have  often  been  compared 
to  the  fetters  of  the  actor ;  which,  instead  of  truly  embarrassing  his  move* 
ments,  and  giving  him  less  pomp  and  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
gaze  on  him,  only  make  him  toss  his  arms  with  more  impetuous  action,  and 
tread  the  stage'  with  greater  majesty. 

An  influence  on  the  successions  of  our  thought,— similar  to  that  of  the 
concluding  syllables  of  verse, — ^is  exercised  b^  the  initial  sounds  of  words 
in  aUiteratum.  How  readily  suggestions  of  this  kind  occur,  so  as  to  modify 
indirectly  the  tram  of  images  and  feelings  in  the  mind,  and  what  pleasure 
they  afford  when  they  seem  to  have  arisen  without  eft>rt,  is  marked  by  the 
tendency  to  alliteration  which  is  so  prevalent,  not  in  the  poetry  merely,  but 
still  more  in  the  traditionary  proverbs  of  every  country.  In  like  manner, 
when  names  are  to  be  coupled  in  the  fictions  of  romance,  and  when  many 
names  seem  equal  in  every  other  respect,  this  alliterative  resembhnce  is  very 
frequently,  to  use  Leibnitz's  phrase,  the  sufficient  reason  which  directs  the 
author's  choice.  In  the  works  of  a  single  novelist,  for  example,  how  much 
more  readily  do  the  names  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Ferdi- 
nand Count  Fathom,  seem  to  job  together,  than  if  the  same  names  had 
been  di&rently  arranged,  in  any  transpositkHi  which  we  coidd  make  of 
them. 

It  is  m  verse,  however,  and  particular^  in  the  lishter  species  of  verse, 
that  ihe  charm  of  aUiteratkm  is  most  powenuUy  felt.  1  scarcely  need  repeat 
to  you  any  examples,  to  prove  what  you  must  often  have  experienced : — 

"  But  thoQMDcb  die,  withont  or  thiB  or  that ; 
Die,  and  endow  a  college,  or  a  cat.*** 

•  «  FiU  but  hie  pane,  our  poet*a  work  ia  doM ; 
AlUie  to  him,  by  pathoa  or  by  pon/'t 

"  Or  her  whoae  life  the  ehureh  and  fcandal  ahare ; 
For  ever  in  a  paaaion,  or  a  prayer ."t 

**  *— Many  a  German  prinee  ia  worae, 
Who,  prond  of  pedigree,  ia  poor  of  piirae."| 

« 

In  these  lines  of  Pope,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  the  aUiteratkn 

*  Moral  Eaaaya,  Ep.  III.  t.  06, 96. 

t  Imitationa  of  Horace.  Book  11.  Ep.  Lv.  S94, 806. 

"  Their  piirM,"  and  "  them."— Orig. 

t  Moral  Eaaays,  Ep.  II.  t.  106, 106. 

4  luiution  of  Horaee,  Ep.  VI.  t.  83, 84. 
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and  the  addittonal  praroiBeiice  and  akirpnMi  which  il  seems  to  pve  to  erery 
pobt  of  the  thoQ^  and  expsesBioo. 

It  may  be  mnarked*  however,  that  though  die  alfitemioii  rtaelf  eoosisls 
Qoiy  m  the  auniiaRty  of  spuoda,— vhich  muat,  of  couney  he  the  aamey  what- 
evw  be  the  meanuig  of  the  paiticidar  words, — k  la  bj  no  means  indifierenc 
as  to  the  offset  produoedy  on  what  words  of  the  sentence  the  aUiteratioii  is 
made  to  £UI«  Unless  where  it  is  intended  fat  producing  or  augraentiDg  imi- 
tative hamionjr  by  its  redoubled  sounds,*— which  may  be  considered  as 
fornung  a  class  apait^— «t  is  nerer  so  powerful,  as  when  it  fidls  oa  words, 
which,  toge^er  with  the  similarity  of  sound,  have  either  a  great  similarity  or 
a  gpreat  discrepancy  of  meaning,  hannooising,  as  it  were,  with  diose  other 
pnnciples  of  reseniblaoce  or  contrast,  which,  of  themselves,  might  bare  been 
sufficiont  to  produce  the  particular  suggestion.  Thus,  in  the  very  allitera- 
tive line  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  which  describes  the  furniture  of  Belinda's 
toilet«~ 

**  Tnttkf  powden,  pctclies,  Bibles,  blllets-doiiz  ;**-—* 

the  alliteration  in  the  former  half  of  the  verse  is  of  words  which  express 
thiogs  similar,  that  m  the  latter  part,  of  words  which  express  things  discre- 
pant. The  contrast,  produced  by  the  ideas  of  Bibles  and  biUela-doux. 
gives  more  pleasure,  by  the  agreement  which  the  alliteration  p(Hnla  oat  of 
wings  that  are  in  other  respects  so  opposite.  It  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
the  passion  and  the  prayer,  the  collece  and  the  cat,  and  in  most  of  those 
happy  alliterations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  satirical  or  playful  Ferses 
of  this  powerful  master  of  all  the  art  of  verse.  The  alliteration  of  wcxds 
that  express  opposite  ideas  is,  in  truth,  a  species  of  wit,-— as  far  as  the  plea- 
sure of  wit  consists  in  the  sudden  discovenr  of  unexpected  resemblances,-* 
and  approaches  very  nearly  the  nature  of  a  pun ;  combined,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  pleasure,  which  the  ludicrous  antittiesis  of  the  objects  themselves 
would  have  produced  even  without  alliteration.  To  the  other  half  of  the 
line,--^'*  Pufln,  powders,  patches,"— the  same  remark  does  not  apply.  Yet 
the  pleasure,  in  this  instance,  is  not  produced  merely  by  the  recurrence  of 
similar  sounds.  It  arises  also,  in  part,  liK>m  the  discovery  of  a  new  and 
different  resemblance,  in  things  or  which  all  the  aimilarities  were  before 
supposed  to  be  known.  In  this,  too,  the  effect  of  the  alliteratioQ  is  veiy 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  a  pun ;  and  it  is,  in  truth,  a  pun  of  letters,  as  puns, 
conversely,  may  be  said  to  imply  an  alliteration  of  whole  words.  In  both 
cases,  whether  the  resemblance  be  in  the  whole  word,  as  in  the  pun,  or  only 
in  a  part  of  the  word,  as  in  alliteration,  the  suggestion  may  be  considered  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  influence  which  is  exercised  over  our  trains  of  thought 
by  the  mere  accident  of  the  agreement  of  arbitrary  sounds. 

In  treating  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  comparisons  in  poetry, 
I  remarked,  how  evidently  we  still  have  in  view,  the  source  of  such  com- 
parisons, in  the  spontaneous  suggestion  of  similar  obj^^cts  by  similar  objects ; 
and  how  much,  therefore,  our  pleasure  is  lessened,  when  the  simile,  though 
perhaps  suflSciently  exact  in  that  analogy  which  it  is  intended  to  express, 
appears  of  a  kind,  which,  m  the  circumstances  described,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed naturally  to  have  arisen  to  the  conception  of  the  indiridual  who  uses 
It.  It  is  the  same  with  that  resemblance  of  mere  syllabic  sound  which  we 
are  now  considering.    It  must  appear  to  have  its  source  in  jponloaeoat  tyg- 

^  Ctato  I.  r.  1S8. 
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gestian^  or  it  caases  to  give  pleasiire.  On  dus  account  eUeffy  it  is,  ibst 
alliteratioii,  whicb  ddights  ¥men  sparingh'  used,  becomes  oftasive  when 
frequendy  repeated  in  any  short  series  of  noes ;  not  because  any  one  d[  tin 
redopltoations  of  sound  would  itself  be  less  pleasing  if  h  had  not  been  pr0«> 
ceded  by  others  than  those  others  which  preceded  it,  hot  because  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  it  shows  loo  plainly,  tliat  the  alliteration  has  been  sta- 
diously  sou^t.  The  suggesting  principle,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is 
not  confined  to  one  set  of  objects,  or  to  a  few ;  and  thocipi  siniiBiity  of 
mere  imtial  sound  be  one  of  me  relations  according  to  which  suggestion  may 
take  place,  it  is  far  from  being  the  most  powerful  or  constant  one.  A  few 
syllabic  or  literal  resemblances  are,  therefore,  ^at  may  be  expected  very 
naturally  to  occur,  particularly  in  those  lighter  trains  of  thought  in  which 
there  is  no  strong  emotion  to  modify  the  suggestion,  in  permanent  relation 
to  one  prevailing  sentiment.  But  a  series  ot  alliterative  phrases  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  natural  variety  of  the  suggesting  principle.  It  implies  a 
labour  of  search  and  selection,  and  a  labour  which  it  is  not  pleasing  to  con- 
template, because  it  is  employed  on  an  object  too  trifling  to  give  it  interest. 

In  the  early  ages  of  verse,  indeed,  when  the  skill  that  is  admired  must  be 
a  species  of  skill  that  requires  no  great  refinement  to  discover  it,  this  very 
appearance  of  labour  is  itself  a  charm.  A  never-ceasing  alliteration,  as  it 
presents  a  difficulty  of  which  all  can  readily  judge,  is,  in  this  period  of  rude 
discernment,  an  obvious  mode  of  forcing  admiration; — ^very  much  ia  the 
same  way,  as  the  feats  of  a  rope-dancer  or  a  tumbler  never  fail  to  give 
greater  pleasure  to  a  child,  and  to  the  vulgar,  who  in  their  tastes  are  always 
children,  than  the  most  graceful  attitudes  of  the  dancer  in  all  his  harmony 
of  movement, — ^who  does,  perhaps,  what  no  one  else  is  capable  of  doing, 
but  who  seems  to  do  it  in  a  way  which  every  one  may  try  to  imitate,  and 
who  is  truly  most  inimitable  when  he  seems  to  show,  how  very  easy  it  is  to 
execute  all  the  wonders  which  he  performs.  Accordingly,  we  find,  in  the 
history  of  our  own  poetry,  and  in  the  poetry  of  many  semi-barbarous  na- 
tions, that  frequent  alliteration  has  been  held  to  be  a  requisite  of  verse  as 
indispensable  as  the  metrical  pauses  on  which  its  melody  depends.  With 
the  refinement  of  taste,  however,  this  passion  for  coarse  difficulty  subsides ; 
and  we  begin  at  last  to  require,  not  merely  that  difficulty  should  be  over- 
come, but  that  the  labour  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  sliould  be  hid  from 
us,  with  a  care  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  used  in  overcoming  it. 

All  that  is  truly  marvellous  in  art  is  thus  augmented,  indeed,  rather  than 
lessened.  But  it  is  no  longer  art  that  must  present  itself :  it  is  nature  only ; 
— '^  artis  est  celare  artem ; — and  that  nature  to  which  we  look  in  aU  the 
finer  intellectual  arts,  as  to  the  genius  which  animates  them,  is  the  knowledge 
and  observance  of  the  principle  which  we  are  considering, — the  accordance 
which  we  feel  of  every  sentiment,  and  image,  and  expression,  with  those 
laws  of  spontaneous  suggestion  in  the  rabd,  which  seem  as  if,  in  die  circum- 
stances represented,  they  might  almost,  without  the  assistance  of  any  art, 
have  produced  of  themselves  whatever  we  adniire. 

We  know  too  well  the  order  of  this  spontaneous  suggestion  not  to  fbel, 
when  this  alliteration  is  very  firequently  repeated,  the  want  of  the  natural 
flow  of  thought,  and  consequently,  the  labour  which  must  have  been  used 
in  the  search  of  sounds  that  were  to  be  forced  reluctantly  together.  There 
is  no  longer  any  pleasure  felt,  therefore ;  or,  if  any  pleasure  be  felt,  it  is  of 
a  kind  totally  different  from  that,  which  gives  an  additional  charm  to  the 
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easy  flow  of  verse  when  the  alliteration  is  sparingly  used.  There  is  a  poem 
of  some  hundred  lines,  in  regular  hexameter  verse, — the  Pugpa  Popcorum, 
per  Publium  Porcium  Poetam, — ^b  which  there  is  not  a  sb^e  word  iotro- 
duced  that  does  not  begin  with  the  letter  P.  But  what  is  the  (deasure 
which  the  foolish  ingenuity  of  such  a  poem  affords  f  and  who  is  there  who 
could  have  patience  sufficient  to  read  the  whole  of  it  aloud,  or  even  to  read 
the  whole  of  it  inwardly  ?  As  a  specimen,  I  ma^r  quote  to  you  a  few  lines, 
-—which  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  you  can  bear  with  patience, — containiDg  a 
part  of  the  speech  of  the  Proconsul  Porcorum,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
win  over  the  younger  Pigs  to  peace : — 

"  Propterea  properans  Proconsul,  popUte  prono, 
Precipitem  Plebem,  pro  patrum  pace  popoicit. 
Penta  paulisper,  piuea  precioaa  !  preoamar. 
Peosa  profectom  parvum  pugne  peragenda. 
Plurea  plorabant,  postquam  precelsa  pi^iem^tiir 
Prelataia  patmin,  porcelli  percutientur 
PaMim,  poBteaqoam  pinquei  porci  periere. 
Propterea  potlmus,  preeentem  ponite  pngnam, 
Per  pia  Porconun  petimiu  penetralia/  Sdc.* 

This,  it  is  evident,  is  the  very  vaulting,  and  tumbling,  and  rope-dancing 
of  poetry ;  and,  any  coarse  pleasure  which  we  may  receive  from  it,  when 
we  hear  or  read  a  part  of  it  for  the  first  time,  is  not  the  pleasure  of  verse, 
but  a  pleasure  which  the  wise,  indeed,  may  feel,  but  which  is  very  much 
akin  to  the  mere  clownish  wonderment  tfaitt  fixes  the  whole  village,  in  the 
rural  fair,  around  the  stage  of  some  itinerant  tumbler  or  fire-eater.  The 
Pugna  Porcorum  is  not  the  only  long  piece  of  perfect  alliteration.  A  sinnUar 
poem  was  addressed  to  Charles  the  Bald,  of  which  every  word,  in  compliment 
to  the  monarch,  began  with  his  own  initial  letter  C.  So  various  in  all  ages, 
have  been  these  difficUes  nvga^ — this  labor  ineptiarvmy — as  Martial  calls 
them, — that  poems  have  been  written,  deriving  their  principal,  or  probably 
their  only  recommendation,  from  a  quality,  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
conferred  so  unenviable  an  immortality  on  the  busy  idleness  of  the  Pugna 
Porcorum.  The  labour  of  the  poems,  to  which  I  now  allude,  was  not  to 
repeaty  but  to  exclude  altogether  a  particular  letter, — on  which  account  their 
authors  were  termed  Leipogrammaiisis.  Thus,  we  hear  of  a  Grreek  lUadj 
from  the  first  book  of  which  the  letter  Alpha  was  excluded  ;  from  the  se- 
cond, the  letter  B,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  books  of  the  Iliad,  and  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  Tlie  same  species  of  laborious  trifling,  by  the  report  of 
the  traveller  Chardin,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Persia.  One  of  the 
poets  of  that  country  had  the  honour  of  reading  to  his  sovereign  a  poem,  in 
which  no  admission  had  been  allowed  to  the  letter  A.  The  king,  who  was 
tired  of  listening,  and  whose  weariness  had  probably  too  good  a  cause,  re- 
turned the  poet  thanks,  and  expressed  his  very  great  approbation  of  his 
omission  of  the  letter  A ;  but  added,  that,  in  his  opinion,  tne  poem  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  still,  if  he  bad  only  taken  the  trouble  to  omit,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

In  all  these  cases  of  studious  alliteration,  positive  or  negative,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  the  natural  course  of  the  suggestmg  principle,  must  have  been 
checked,  and  checked  almost  incessantly ;  and  the  constraint  and  irksome- 
ness  which  this  constant  effi>rt  involves,  are  thus  every  moment  forced  upon 
us,  till  we  feel  more  sympathy  with  the  toeariness  of  the  artist,  than  admira- 

*  V.  41--49. 
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tkm  of  the  |H)tMf  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  struggle  through  his  painful 
task.     We  love,  indeed,  in  works  of  genius,  strains  of  exalted  sentiment,  and 
successions  of  bright  and  glowing  imagery,  which  are  beyond  the  ordinary 
suggestions  of  our  own  mind ;  but,  even  in  the  very  majesty  of  all  that  is 
sobliroe,  or  in  that  transcendent  and  overwhelming  tenderness,  which  is  itself 
but  a  softer  species  of  sublimity,  while  we  yield  with  more  than  admiration, 
to  the  grandeur  or  the  pathos,  we  still  love  them  to  harmonize  with  the  uni- 
versal principles,  on  which  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  own  humbler 
thoughts  depend.     When  they  do  so  harmonize,  we  feel  what  we  read  or 
hear,  almost  as  if  it  had  arisen  in  our  mind,  by  the  principle  of  spontaneous 
suggestion,  which  we  know  that  we  partake,  in  its  general  tendencies,  with 
the  very  genius  which  we  revere ;  and  this  identity^  which  we  love  to  feel, 
with  every  thing  that  interests  us,  as  it  constitutes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
charm  «f  our  moral  sympathy,  has  also,  I  conceive,  no  small  influence  on  the 
kindred  emotions  of  taste,  constituting  a  great  portion  of  the  pleasure  which 
we  derive  from  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art.     The  genius  which 
commands  our  applause,  is  sidll  the  genius  of  ffian,— -of  a  being  who  per- 
ceives, remembers,  reasons,  and  exercises  every  function,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves.     '*  Homines  sumus ;  humani  nihil  alienum."    We 
feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  our  admiration  only,  that  connects  us  with  the 
works  which  we  admire,  but  the  very  faculties  which  have  produced  those 
admirable  results.     We  see  our  common  nature  reflected,  and  reflected  with 
a  beauty  of  which  we  were  not  sensible  before ;  and  while  thousht  succeeds 
thought,  and  image  rises  upon  image,  according  to  the  laws  of  succession, 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  recognise  in  the  trains  of  our  own  fancy, 
— thes<- thoughts  and  images  are,  as  it  were,  for  the  moment,  ours;  and  we 
have  only  the  delightful  impression,  that  we  are  of  a  race  of  nobler  bemgs 
than  we  conceived.    This  delightful  identification,  however,  lasts  only  as  long 
as  the  thoughts  and  images,  that  are  presented  to  us,  arise  in  the  order  in 
which  nature  might  have  spontaneously  presented  them  to  our  own  mind. 
When  there  is  any  obvious  and  manifest  violation  of  the  natural  course  of 
suggestion, — as  there  must  be,  when  the  labour  of  the  composition  is  brought 
before  us,  this  illusion  of  identity  is  dissolved.     It  is  no  longer  our  common 
nature  which  we  feel ;  but  the  toil  and  constraint  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
individual,  and  which  separate  him,  for  the  time,  from  our  sympathy.    The 
work  of  labour  seems  instandy  something  insulated  and  detached,  which  we 
cannot  identify  with  our  own  spontaneous  thought ;  and  we  feel  for  it  that 
coldness,  which,  by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
not  to  feel,  with  respect  to  every  thing  which  is  absolutely  foreign. 

After  these  remarks,  on  the  influence  of  the  various  species  of  resem- 
blance,— ^in  the  objects  themselves, — ^in  the  analogy  of  some  of  their  qualities, 
—and  in  the  arbitrary  symbols,  which  denote  them, — ^I  proceed  to  consider 
the  force  of  contrast^  as  a  suggesting  principle.  I  consider  it,  at  present,  as 
forming  a  class  apart,  for  the  same  reason,  which  has  led  me,  in  these  illus- 
trations of  the  general  principle,  to  class  separately  the  su^estions  of  resem- 
blance, though,  I  conceive,  that  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them, 
on  a  more  subtile  analysis,  might  be  reduced  to  the  more  comprehensive 
influence  of  former  proximity. 

Of  this  influence,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  contrast,  the  memory  of 
every  one  must  present  him  with  innumerable  instances.  The  palace  and 
the  cottage^ — the  cradU  and  the  gravt^ — the  extremes  of  indigeact  and  of 
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luxurious  splendour  J  are  not  connected  in  artificial  oitfilfejir  ooijr,  but  arise, 
in  readj  succession,  to  the  observer  of  either.  Of  all  moral  reflectioDS,  ixioe 
are  so  universal  as  those  which  are  founded  on  the  instability  of  mortal 
distinctions, — ^the  sudden  reverses  of  fortune,—- the  frail^  of  beautjTy— the 
precariousness  of  life  itself, — all  which  reflections  are  manifestly  the  result  of 
that  species  of  suggestion  which  we  are  consadering,— for  the  very  notioa  of 
instability  implies  the  previous  conception  of  that  state  of  deci^,  whidi  is 
opposite  to  the  flourishing  state  observed  by  us.  If  we  see  the  imperial 
victor  moving  along,  in  all  the  splendour  of  majes^  and  conquest,  we  must 
have  thought  of  sudden  disaster,  before  we  can  moralize  on  the  briefiMss  of 
earthly  triumph.  If  we  see  beauty,  and  youth,  and  joy,  and  health,  on  the 
cheek,  we  must  have  thought  of  age,  or  sickness,  or  misfortune,  before  we 
can  look  on  it  with  sorrowfol  tenderness.  This  transition,  in  our  trains  of 
thought,  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite,  is  perhaps  a  h&ppy  coatrivance  of 
nature,  for  tempering  excess  of  emotion,  by  interrupting  die  too  long  continu- 
ance of  trains  of  any  kind.  It  must  occasionally  produce  some  litde  tendency 
to  salutary  reflection,  even  in  *'  the  gay  licentious  proud,'*  who  are  fated  by 
their  situation,  to  "  dance  along"  through  life, — ^though  it  is  certainly  not  on 
them,  but  on  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded,  that  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence most  fully  operates.  This  natural  tendency  is,  in  truth,  what  the  lyre 
of  Timotheus  is  represented  to  have  been  in  Dr^den's  Ode,  when,  with  a 
sudden  change  of  subject,  he  checked  the  too  tnumphant  exultation  of  the 
conqueror  of  Darius : — 

"  With  downcast  looks,  the  joylest  viotor  sat, 
Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow."* 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  in  like  manner,  that  the  everlasting  tendency  to 
Aope,*-that  only  happiness  of  the  wretched,  which  no  circumstances  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  not  even  the  longest  oppression  of  unchanging  misery  can 
wholly  subdue,  derives  much  of  its  energy  firom  this  principle.  The  mere 
force  of  contrast  must  often  bring  before  the  imagination,  circumstances  of 
happier  fortune,  and  images  of  past  delight.  These  very  images,  mdeed,  are 
sad,  in  some  respects,  especially  when  they  first  arise,  and  co-exist,  as  it 
were,  with  the  images  of  misery,  which  produce  them,  so  as  to  present  only 
the  mortifying  feeling  of  the  loss  which  has  been  sufl»red ;  but  they  cannot 
long  be  present  to  the  mind,  without  gradually  awakening  trains  of  their  own, 
and,  in  some  degree,  the  emotions  with  which  they  were  before  associated, — 
emotions  which  dispose  the  mind  more  readily  to  the  belief,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  haw  been,  may  yet  again  recur.  It  is,  at  least,  not  unsuitable 
to  the  goodness  of  that  might}'  Being,  who  has  arranged  the  wonderful  facul- 
ties of  man,  in  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  to  be  placed, 
that  he  should  thus  have  formed  us  to  conceive  hope,  where  hope  is  most 
needed,  and  provided  an  internal  source  of  comfort,  in  the  very  excess  of 
misery  itself. 

Much  of  the  painful  retrospection,  and,  therefore,  of  the  salutary  mfluence 
of  cotuctence,  may  arise,  in  like  manner,  from  the  force  of  this  suggesting 
principle,  which  must  frequendy  recall  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  past, 

*  Alexander's  Feast,  Stanza  IV.  t.  19—93. 
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by  the  vary  anguish  of  the  present,  and  which,  thus,  though  it  cannot  restore 
ionocence  itself,  may,  at  least,  by  the  images  which  it  awakes,  soften  the 
inmci  to  that  repentoice,  whidi  is  almost  innocence  under  another  form. 

There  is  a  passages  ^  ^®  oafy  remaining  oration  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
that  expresses  strongly  the  power  which  the  associating  principle  of  contrast 
holds  over  the  conscience  of  the  guilqr.  It  is  in  the  JPanegyric  of  Trajan, 
an  emperor,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that,  to  deserve  the  magnificent  eulo- 
giom  pronounced  on  him,  the  only  merit  wanting  to  him  was  that  of  not  being 
a  hearer  of  it*  The  panegyric  is  unquestionably  written  with  much  elo- 
quence, and  is  not  the  fess  impressive,  from  those  circumstances  which  gave 
occasion  to  a  very  just  remark, — ^^  that  the  Romans  have  in  it  the  air  of 
slaves,  scarcely  escaped  from  their  chains ;  who  are  astonished  at  their  own 
liberty,  and  feel  grateful  to  their  master,  that  he  does  not  think  proper  to 
cnuh  them,  but  deigns  to  count  them  in  the  rank  of  men."  "  MeretUi  gratias 
agere  facile  est,"  says  Pliny,  "  non  enim  periculum  est,  ne  cum  loquar  de 
humanitate,  exprobrari  sibi  superbiam  credat ;  cum  de  frugalitate,  luxuriam  ; 
cum  de  dementia,  crudelitatem ;  cum  de  Uberalitate,  avaritiam;  cum  de 
benignitate,  livorem ;  cum  de  continentia,  libidinem  ;  cum  de  labore,  inertiam ; 
cum  de  fortitudine,  timorem."*  In  this  allusion  to  times  that  had  scarcely 
passed  away,  what  a  striking  picture  is  presented  to  us,  of  that  despotism, 
which,  not  satisfied  with  the  power  of  doing  evil,  was  still  greedy  of  the  praise 
of  good,  which  it  despised,  and  of  which  it  dreaded  to  bear  the  very  name, 
even  while  it  listened  to  the  forced  eulogium !  and  how  still  more  sad  a  pic- 
ture does  it  afi&rd,  of  that  servile  cowardice,  which  was  doomed,  with  ready 
knee,  but  vrith  trembline  tongue,  to  pay  the  perilous  tax  of  adulation, — ^^  cum 
dicere  quod  velles,  periculosum  ;  quod  nolles,  miserum  esset  f " — ^that  reign 
of  terror,  and  flattery,  and  confiscation,  and  blood, — ^when,  to  borrow  the 
eloquent  description  which  a  panegyrist  of  Theodosius  has  given  us,  of  a 
similar  period,  with  every  misery  around,  there  was  still  added  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  appearing  to  rejoice, — the  informer  wandering,  to  mark  down 
countenances,  and  calumniate  looks  and  glances, — ^the  plundered  citizen 
driven  from  opulence  into  sudden  poverty,  tearful  of  seeming  sad,  because 
there  was  yet  left  to  him  life,— -and  he,  whose  brother  had  been  assassinated, 
not  daring  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  mourning,  because  he  had  still  a  son. 

Alas !  in  such  times,  eloauence  could  be  nothing  more  than  what  it  was 
said  to  be  for  many  ages  of  national  servitude, — ^^  £e  unhappy  art  of  exag- 
gerating a  few  feeble  virtues,  or  of  disguising  atrocious  crimes." — "  Tristis 
lUa  facundisB  ancillantis  necessitas,  cum  trucem  dominum  auras  omnes  plau- 
suum  publicorumyentosa  popularitate  captantem,  mendax  adsentatio  titillabat, 
cum  gratias  agebant  dolentes,— et  tyrannum  non  praedicasse  tyrannidis  accu- 
satio  vocabatur."f  Yet,  it  is  pleasing  to  think,  that,  in  the  long  detail  of 
praises,  which  were  addressed  to  gtulty  power,  that  su^esting  principle, 
which  we  are  considering,  must  often  have  exerted  its  influence,  ana,  in  spite 
of  all  the  artifices  of  the  orator,  to  veil  under  magnificence  of  language,  that 
hateful  form  of  virtue,  which  he  was  undei^the  necessity  of  presenting,  must 
sometimes  have  forced  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Qrrant,  the  feeling  of  what 
he  UMii,  by  the  irresistible  contrast  of  the  picture  of  what  he  was  not 

It  is  this  tendency  of  the  mind,  to  pass  readily  from  opposites  to  onposites, 
which  renders  natural  the  rhetorical  figure  of  antithesis.    When  skilfully  and 

«  Sect.  IV.  p.  6.— Edit.  Venet.  1738. 
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sparinely  used,  it  is  unquesdouably  a  figure  of  great  power,  from  tbe  impres- 
sion of  astonishment  which  the  rapid  succession  of  contrasted  objects  must 
always  produce.  The  infinity  of  worlds,  and  the  narrow  spot  of  eaitfa  which 
we  call  our  country,  or  our  home, — tbe  eternity  of  ages,  and  tbe  few  hours 
of  life, — the  Almighty  power  of  God,  and  human  nothingness, — it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  of  these  in  succession,  without  a  feeling  like  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sublimest  eloquence.  This  very  facility,  however,  of  producing 
astonishment,  at  litde  cost  of  real  eloquence,  renders  the  antithesis  the  most 
dangerous  and  seductive  of  all  figures  to  a  young  orator.  It  is  apt  to  intro- 
duce a  symmetry  of  arrangement,  in  which  scarcely  an  object  is  brought 
forward,  that  has  not  to  run  a  parallel  of  all  its  qualities,  with  the  qualities  of 
some  other  object,  till  even  contrast  itself  becomes  monotonous  and  uniform, 
by  the  very  frequency  of  opposition.  The  thoughts  and  sentences  are  so 
nicely  tallied,  as  to  be  like  pieces  of  Dutch  gardening,-— where 


**  Half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other/** 

It  is  not  SO  that  nature  operates.  She  gives  variety  to  the  field  of  our 
thought,  in  the  same  manner,  as  she  diversifies  her  own  romantic  scenery. 
Now  and  then,  on  the  banks  of  her  rivers,  rock  answers  to  rock,  and  foliage 
to  foliage  ;  but,  when  we  look  along  the  wide  magnificence  of  her  landscapes, 
we  discover,  that  still,  as  in  that  "  wilderness  of  sweets,"  which  Milton  de- 
scribes, she  continues  '*to  wanton  as  in  her  prime,  and  play  at  will, — ^wild 
witliout  rule  or  art."  It  is  the  same  in  the  field  of  our  associations.  Some- 
times she  presents  objects  together,  in  exact  proportion  of  resemblance  or 
contrast ;  but  more  frequently  she  groups  them  according  to  other  relations, 
especially  according  to  their  former  accidental  concurrence  in  time  or  place, 
and  thus  communicates,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to  the  scenery  of  our  thought, 
that  very  varie^  which  she  spreads  over  external  things. 

In  the  use  of  antithesis,  then, — as  much  as  in  the  use  of  the  other  rhetori- 
cal forms  of  thought  and  expression  before  considered  by  us, — it  is  io  the 
general  nature  of  spontaneous  suggestion,  that  we  have  to  find  the  principle 
which  is  to  direct  us.  Contrast  is  one  of  the  forms  of  this  suggestion  ;  and 
occasional  antithesis  is,  therefore,  pleasing ;  but  it  is  oviiyone  of  the  occasional 
forms  of  suggestion ;  and,  therefore,  ^e^tien^  antidiesis  is  not  pleasing,  but 
ofiensive.  Our  taste  requires,  that  the  series  of  thoughts  ana  images  pre- 
sented to  us  should  be  exquisite  in  kind  :  but,  even  when  they  are  ooost  ex- 
quisite, it  requires  that,  without  any  obtrusive  appearance  of  labour,  tbej 
should  seem  to  have  risen,  as  it  were,  sponianeoustyj  and  to  have  been  only 
the  perfection  of  the  natural  order  of  thought. 

I  shall  proceed,  in  my  next  Liccture,  to  the  ccmsideration  of  neomett  wi 
plact  or  time  as  an  associating  principle. 

*  Pope's  Moral  Etiayi,  Ep.  IV.  t.  118. 
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OF  NEARNESS  IN  PLACE  OR  TIIIE,  AS  MODIFVING  SUGOESTION— SECON- 
DARY LAWS  OF  SUGGESTION. 

Gentlemen,  the  influence  of  the  direct  resemblances  of  objects,  on  the 
suggestions  which  constitute  our  trains  of  thought,  having  been  considered 
by  us  in  a  former  Lecture,  I  proceeded,  in  my  last  Lecture,  to  point  out  and 
illustrate  the  influence  of  another  species  of  resemblance,  which  is  not  in 
the  objects  themselves,  but  in  the  mpre  signs  that  express  them.  As  similar 
forms  and  colours  suggest  similar  forms  and  colours,  so  do  similar  words  mu- 
tually suggest  each  other ;  and  the  words,  thus  suggested,  exciting  the  corre- 
sponding conceptions  of  which  they  are  significant,  a  new  train  of  thought  may 
thus  be  introduced,  by  the  mere  arbitrary  resemblance  of  one  symbolic  sound 
to  another.  This  influence  of  mere  sounds  in  modifying  suggestion,  though, 
from  circumstances  which  I  pointed  out,  unremarked  by  us  in  many  cases 
in  which  its  influence  is,  probably,  very  powerful,  is  too  striking  in  some  cases 
not  to  force  our  attention.  I  availed  myself,  therefore,  chiefly  of  these  more 
striking  cases,  illustrating  it  particularly  by  the  examples  of  puns  and  rhymes, 
and  alliteration  ;  and  endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  show  you  how 
exactly  the  principles  of  taste,  in  reference  to  these,  as  pleasing  or  unpleas- 
ing,  have  regard  to  their  accordance,  or  obvious  unaccordance,  with  the 
natural  order  of  spontaneous  suggestion. 

I  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  influence  of  contrast  on  the  tendencies 
of  suggestion,*-illustrating  this  by  various  examples,  and  pomting  out  to  you, 
particularly,  some  moral  advantages,  of  which  I  conceived  these  rapid  transi- 
tions of  thought  to  be  productive— advantages,  not  more  important  to  our 
virtue  than  to  our  serenity  in  happiness,  and  to  our  comfort  in  sorrow. 

I  proceed,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  nearness  in  place  or  timSf — the 
next  general  circumstance  which  I  pointed  out  as  modifyme  suggestion. 

Of  all  the  general  principles  of  connexion  in  the  trains  of  our  thought,  this 
is  evidently  the  most  frequent  and  extensive  in  its  operaUon ;  even  when  we 
confine  our  attention  to  its  grosser  and  more  obvious  forms,  without  attempt- 
ing, by  any  very  refined  analysis,  to  reduce  to  it  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  our 
suggestions.  The  gross  and  obvious  nearness  in  place  or  time,  of  which 
alone  I  speak,  when  I  use  Mr.  Hume's  phrase  of  contiguity,  forms  the  whole 
calendar  of  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  who  pay  litde  attention  to  the 
arbitrary  eras  of  chronology,  but  date  events  by  each  other,  and  speak  of 
what  happened  in  the  time  of  some  persecution,  or  rebellion,  or  great  war, 
or  frost,  or  famine.  Even  with  those  who  are  more  accustomed  to  use,  on 
great  occasions,  the  stricter  dates  of  months  and  years,  this  association  of 
events,  as  near  to  each  other,  forms  the  great  bond  for  uniting  in  the  memory 
those  multitudes  of  scattered  facts,  which  form  the  whole  history  of  domestic 
life,  and  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  remember  by  their  separate 
relation  to  some  insulated  point  of  time.  It  is  the  same  with  nearness  in 
ploce*  To  think  of  one  part  of  a  familiar  landscape,  is  to  recall  the  whole. 
The  hill,  the  grove,  the  church,  the  river,  the  bridge,  and  all  the  walks  which 
lead  to  them  rise  before  us  in  immediate  successi<Mi.    On  this  species  of 
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local  reladoQ  chiefly,  have  been  founded  those  systems  of  artificial  memory, 
which  at  different  periods  have  been  submitted  to  the  world,  and  which, 
whatever  perfections  or  imperfections  they  may  possess  in  other  respects, 
certainly  demonstrate  very  powerfully,  by  the  facilities  of  remembrance  which 
they  afibrd,  the  influence  that  is  exercised  by  mere  order  inplacCj  on  the 
trains  of  our  suggestion.     From  neighbouring  place  to  place,  our  diougbts 
wander  readily,  with  a  sort  of  untaught  geography  ;  and,  but  for  this  con- 
necting principle,  not  even  the  labours  of  the  longest  life  could  have  fixed  in 
our  mind  the  simple  knowledge  of  that  science.     If  the  idea  of  the  river 
Nile  had  been  as  quick  to  arise  on  our  conception  of  Greenland  as  on  that  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  Pyrenees,  instead  of  suggesting  the  conterminous  countries 
of  France  and  Spain,  had  suggested  to  us  equally  at  random,  China  and  New 
Holland,  and  Lapland  and  Morocco,  it  is  evident  that,  however  intently  and 
frequently  we  might  have  traced  on  our  maps  every  boundary  of  every  pro- 
vince of  every  nation  on  our  globe,  all  would  have  been,  in  our  mind,  one 
mingled  chaos  of  cities  and  streams  and  mountains.     Every  physical  science 
would  have  been  in  like  manner  beyond  our  reach ;  since  all  are  founded  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  common  antecedent  events,  together  with  their  common 
consequents,  in  their  regular  order  of  proximity.     The  most  powerful  illus- 
tration, however,  of  the  influence  of  co-existence  or  proximity  in  associating 
ideas,  is  the  command  acquired  by  the  weak  infant  mind  over  all  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  language.    The  thing  signified  recalls  the  sign,  and 
conversely  the  sign  the  thing  signified,  because  both  have  been  repeatedly  at 
the  same  moment  presented  to  the  senses ;  and  though  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  a  man  is  as  manv  times  a 
man  as  he  has  acquired  different  languages,  we  may  still  say,  with  great 
truth,  that  we  should  scarcely  have  been  men  at  all,  if  we  had  not  possessed 
the  power  of  acquiring  at  least  one  language. 

What  a  striking  picture  of  thb  local  connexion  of  feelings,  is  presented  by 
the  state  of  Europe,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ! 

*<  Banditti  nints  disttirbing  distant  lands, 
And  unknown  nations  wandering  for  a  home."* 

What  was  the  interest  which  then  roused,  and  led  for  the  first  time  to  one 
great  general  object,  so  many  warring  tribes,  who  had  till  then  never  thought 
of  each  other  but  with  mutual  animosity, — and  which  brought  forward  the 
feudal  slave  with  his  feudal  tyrant,  not,  as  before,  to  be  his  blind  and  devoted 
instrument  of  vengeance  or  rapaci^,  but  to  share  with  perfect  equality  the 
same  common  passion  with  his  lord  ? 

It  certainly  was  not  the  rescue  of  a  few  rocks  or  plains  from  the  ofl&prine 
of  the  invaders  who  had  subdued  them — it  was  for  the  delivery  of  that  land 
to  which  local  conceptions  associated  with  it  gave  a  value  that  could  not  be 
measured  with  any  calculations  of  wealth,  or  people,  or  territoty ; — for  that 
land,  which,  trod  by  prophets,  and  consecrated  by  the  display  of  the  power, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  great  Being  whom  they  worshipped  as  the  founder 
of  their  faith,  presented  in  almost  every  step  the  vestige  of  a  miracle.  The 
belief  of  wonders,  which  were  said  to  be  still  performed  there,  might  concur 
to  raise  the  importance  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  augment  the  general 
devotion, — ^if,  mdeed,  this  very  belief  itself  was  not,  in  its  origin,  referable  to 

*  Thomson's  Poems— Liberty,  Part  IV.  v.  66, 87. 
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the  same  cause  wUch  gave  interest  to  the  scene,  being  only  another  form 
of  that  lively  emotion  which  must  have  been  felt  by  those  who  visited  it,  and 
who  thought  of  him  whom  the  sepulchre  had  enclosed,  and  of  the  miracles 
which  he  had  wrought.  The  sepulchre  itself  was  thus,  as  it  were,  mingled 
with  the  very  image  of  its  divine  tenant ;  and  it  was  only  a  natural  result  of 
the  influence  of  this  contiguity,  that  the  wonder-working  power  which  was 
known  to  have  been  exercised  by  the  ane^  should  have  been  felt  as  in  some 
measure  a  part  of  the  other.  The  very  ardour  of  emotion,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  excited  on  the  first  visit  to  such  a  spot,  would  aid  this  illusion ;  as 
it  would  seem  like  a  sudden  inspiration  from  that  awful  presence,  which  in 
the  liveliness  of  the  conception  excited,  was  felt  as  if  stdl  hovering  around 
the  place.  To  think  of  the  presence  of  that  Being,  however,  was  to  recog- 
nise the  power  by  which  miracles  were  actually  performed ;  and  with  such 
aa  impression,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  return  from  the  pilgrimage,  with- 
out the  belief  of  ,a  sort  of  holiness  derived  from  it ;  as  if  ncSlhing  could  be 
impure  which  had  come  from  the  presence  of  its  God. 

After  this  statement  and  illustration  of  various  relations,  by  which,  without 
the  renewal  of  perception,  the  mere  conception  of  one  object  is  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  conception  of  many  others  that  are  said  to  be  associated  with  it, 
an  inquiry  very  naturally  presents  itself,  which  yet  seems  to  have  been  unac- 
countably neglected  by  philosophers.  If  there  be  various  relations,  according 
to  which  these  parts  of  our  trams  of  thought  may  succeed  each  other, — ^if  the 
sight  of  a  picture,  for  example,  can  recall  to  me  the  person  whom  it  resem- 
bles, the  artist  who  painted  it,  the  friend  who  presented  it  to  me,  the  room 
in  which  it  formerly  was  hung,  the  series  of  portraits  of  which  it  then  formed 
a  part,  and  perhaps  many  circumstances  and  events  that  have  been  acci- 
dentally connected  with  it, — ^why  does  it  suggest  one  of  these  conceptions 
rather  than  the  others  ?  The  variety  of  the  suggestion  is  surely  sufficient  to 
show,  that  the  laws  of  suggestion,  as  a  principle  of  the  mind,  are  not  confin- 
ed merely  to  the  relations  of  the  successive  feelings,  in  which  case  the  sug- 
gestion would  be  uniform, — ^but  that,  though  these  may  be  considered  as 
primary  laws,  there  must  be  some  other  circumstances  which  modify  their 
peculiar«inC[uence  at  different  times,  and  in  different  persons,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  denominated  secondary  laws  of  suggestion.  To  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  secondary  laws,  then,  as  not  less  important  than  the  primary,  I 
next  proceed. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  abeady  frequendy  made  on  this  subject, 
I  trust  it  is  now  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  that  the  term  laws,  as  em* 
ployed  in  the  physics,  whether  of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not  used  to  denote 
any  thing  different  from  the  phenomena  themselves, — -that,  in  short,  it  means 
nothing  more  than  certain  circumstances  of  general  agreement  in  any  num- 
ber of  phenomena.  When  Mr.  Hume  reduced  to  the  three  orders  of  re* 
semblance,  contiguity,  and  causation,  the  relations  on  which  he  believed 
association  to  depend,  he  considered  himself  as  stating  only  facts  which  were 
before  familiar  to  every  one,  and  did  state  only  &cts  that  were  perfecdy 
familiar.  In  like  manner,  when  I  reduce  under  a  few  heads  those  modiiy- 
ing  circumstances,  which  seem  to  me  as  secondary  laws,  to  guide,  in  every 
particular  case,  the  momentary  direction  of  the  primary,  my  object  b  not  to 
discover  facts  that  are  new,  or  litde  observed,  but  to  arrange  facts  that, 
separately,  are  well  known. 
The  jvrst  circumstance  which  presents  itself,  as  modifying  the  influence 
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of  the  primary  laws,  in  induGing  one  associate  conceptioo  rather  thoD 
ther,  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  original  fedings  from  which  they 
flowed,  continued,  when  they  co-existed,  or  succeeded  each  other.  Every 
one  must  be  conscious,  that  innumerable  objects  pass  before  him,  which 
are  slightly  observed  at  the  time,  but  which  form  no  permanent  associations 
in  the  mind.  The  longer  we  dwell  on  objects,  the  more  fuUy  do  we  rely 
on  our  future  remembrance  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  the  parts  of  a  train  appear  to  be  more  closely  and 
firmly  associated,  as  the  original  feelings  have  been  more  lively.  We  reniero- 
ber  brilliant'  objects,  more  than  those  which  are  faint  and  obscure.  We 
remember  for  our  whole  life-time,  the  occasions  of  great  joy  or  sorrow  ;  we 
forget  the  occasions  of  innumerable  slight  pleasures  or  pains,  which  occur  to 
us  every  hour.  That  strong  feeling  of  interest  and  curiosity,  which  we  call 
attention,  not  only  leads  us  to  dwell  longer  on  the  consideration  of  certain 
objects,  but  also  gives  more  vivacity  to  die  objects  on  which  we  dwell,— 
and  in  both  these  ways  tend,  as  we  have  seen,  to  fix  them  more  strongly  in 
the  raiod. 

In  the  third  place,  the  parts  of  any  train  are  more  readily  suggested,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  more  frequently  renewed.  It  is  thus,  we  re- 
member, after  reading  them  three  or  four  times  over,  the  verses  which  we 
could  not  repeat  when  we  had  read  them  only  once. 

In  thefourtii  place,  the  feelings  are  connected  more  strongly  in  proper^ 
tion  as  they  are  more  or  less  recent.  Immediately  after  reading  any  single 
line  of  poetry,  we  are  able  to  repeat  it,  though  we  may  have  paid  no  parti- 
cular attention  to  it ; — in  a  very  few  minutes,  unless  when  we  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  it,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  repeat  it  accurately— «nd  in 
a  very  short  time  we  forget  it  altc^etber.  There  is,  indeed,  one  very  strik- 
ing exception  to  this  law,  in  the  case  of  old  age :  tar  events,  which  happened 
in  youth,  are  then  remembered,  when  events  of  the  year  preceding  are  for- 
gotten. Yet,  even  in  the  case  of  extreme  age, — when  the  time  is  not 
extended  so  far  back, — ^the  general  law  still  holds  ;  and  events,  which  hap- 
pened a  few  hours  before,  are  remembered,  when  there  is  total  forgetfubess 
of  what  happened  a  few  days  before. 

In  the^A  place,  our  successive  feelings  are  associated  more  closely,  as 
each  has  co-existed  less  toith  other  feelings.  The  song,  which  we  have  never 
heard  but  fi'om  one  person,  can  scarcely  be  heard  again  by  us,  witliout  re- 
calling that  person  to  our  memory ;  but  there  is  obviously  much  less  chance 
of  this  particular  suggestion,  if  we  have  heard  the  same  air  and  words  fre- 
quently sung  by  others. 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  influence  of  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion  is  greatly 
modified  by  origimU  constitutional  differences^  whether  these  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  mind  itself,  or  to  varieties  of  bodily  temperament.  Sucii  con- 
stitutional differences  affect  the  primary  laws  in  two  ways,— first,  by  aug- 
menting and  extending  the  influence  of  all  of  them,  as*  in  the  varieties  of 
the  general  power  of  remembering,  so  observable  in  different  individuals. 
Secondly,  they  modify  the  influence  of  the  pri^nary  laws,  by  giving  greater 

[roportional  vigour  to  one  set  of  tendencies  of  suggestion  than  to  another, 
t  is  in  this  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle,  and  the  peculiar  sugges- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise,  that  I  conceive  the  chief  part,  or  I  may  say,  the 
whole  of  what  is  truly  called  genius^  to  consist.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  the  primary  tendencies  of  suggestion  are  of  various  species,  some,  for 
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example,  arisiog  from  mere  analogy^  others  from  direct  contigiuty  or  near* 
ness  in  time  or  place  of  the  very  objects  themselves, — and  it  is  this  difier- 
ence  of  the  prevailing  tendency,  as  to  these  two  species  of  suggestions,  which 
I  conceive  to  constitute  all  that  is  inventive  in  genius ; — invention  consisting 
in  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  as  opposed  to  the  suggesti<His  of  grosser  con- 
tiguity. 

In  the  mind  of  one  poet,  for  example,  the  ccMiception  of  his  subject  awakens 
only  such  images,  as  be  had  previously  seen  comlnned  with  it  m  the  works 
of  others  ;  and  he  is  thus  fateid,  by  his  narrow  and  unvarying  range  of  sug« 
gestioD,  only  to  add  another  name  to  the  eternal  list  of  imitators.  In  a 
poetic  mind  of  a  higher  order,  the  conception  of  this  very  subject  cannot 
exist  for  a  moment,  without  awakening,  by  the  different  tendency  of  the 
suggesting  principle,  groups  of  images  which  never  before  had  existed  in 
similar  combination ;  and  mstead  of  being  an  imitator,  he  becomes  a  great 
model  for  the  imitation  of  others.  The  prevailing  suggestions  of  the  one, 
in  bis  trains  of  thought,  are  according  to  the  relation  of  ancdogVj  which  b 
almost  infinite ;  the  prevailing  suggestions  of  the  other  are  those  of  contiguity 
of  the  images  themselves,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  admits  of  no  novelty, 
and  gives  only  transcripts  of  the  past.  To  tame  down  original  genius,  there- 
fore, to  mere  imitation,  and  to  raise  the  imitator,  to  some  rank  of  genius, 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  reverse  these  simple  tendencies.  The  fancy 
of  the  one  would  then,  in  the  suggestions  of  mere  contiguity,  lose  all  that 
variety  which  had  distinguished  it,  and  would  present  only  such  combina- 
tions of  images,  as  had  before  occurred  to  it,  in  similar  order,  in  the  works 
of  former  writers ; — ^the  fancy  of  the  other,  on  acquiring  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency to  suggestions  of  ansJogy,  would  become  instantly  creative,— new 
forms  of  external  beau^,  or  of  internal  passion,  would  crowd  upon  his  mind, 
by  their  analogy  to  ideas  and  feelings  previously  existing ;  and  this  single 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  suggesting  principle  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce all  those  wonders,  which  the  poet  of  imagination  ascribes  to  the  influ- 
ence of  inspiring  genii, — 

"  who  conduct 
The  wandering  footiteps  of  the  youthful  bard 
New  to  their*  springfl  and  shadoB ;  who  touch  his  ear 
With  finer  sounds ;  who  heighten  to  his  eye 
The  bloom  of  nature  ;  and  Mfore  him  turn 
The  gayest,  happiest  attitudes^t  of  things,  "t 

Even  in  all  those  *^  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum,''  and  those 
boundless  stores  of  imagery,  which  a  great  poet  lavishes  with  magnificent 
profusion,  there  is  probably  not  a  single  image  which  has  not  been  an  object 
of  our  own  perception,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  again  awakened  in  our 
mind,  in  conformity  with  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion ;  nay,  there  is  per- 
haps not  a  single  image  which  has  not  repeatedly  been  thus  awakened  in 
our  mind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  any  more  copious  store 
of  images,  that  an  original  poet  is  enabled  to  group  them  in  more  beautiiul 
^riety,  since  the  forms  which  he  combines  are  stored  in  the  memory  of 
all,  and  are  common  to  him  with  the  dullest  versifier ;  nor  is  it  from  any 
superior  tenaciQr  of  general  memory,  that  they  rise  more  readily  to  his  ima- 
gination.    They  might  rise  to  both  minds,  and  they  do  rise  to  both  minds, 

*  Your,  Orig.  t  Attitude,  Orig. 

t  Pleasniea  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  ▼.  53—67. 
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but  they  rise  on  di&rent  occasions,  in  consequence,  merely,  of  the  diflferem 
directions  of  the  suggesting  principle.  How  many  are  there,  who  have  seeo 
an  old  oak,  half  leafless,  anud  the  younger  trees  of  the  forest,  and  who  are 
therefore  capable  of  rememberingit  when  they  think  of  the  forest  itself^  a 
of  events  that  happened  there !  But  it  is  to  the  mind  of  Lucan  that  it  rises, 
by  analogy  f  on  the  conception  of  a  veteran  chief — as  b  that  exquisite  simile, 
which,  in  contrasting  the  heroes  of  Pbarsalia,  he  uses  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  and  the  veneration  still  paid  to  that  ancient  greatness,  of 
which  little  more  was  left  than  the  remembrance  of  its  glory; — 

"  Sut  magni  nominiB  umbra 
Qnalis  firugifero  quercus  tublimis  in  hgto 
"Rxavum  veteres  populi,  lacnitaque  ^estans 
Dona  ducum ;  nee  jam  validis  radicibua  hierens 
Pondere  fiza  suo  eel ;  nodos^ue  per  aera  ramoa 
Effondens,  tmncoi  non  frondibas,  efficit  nmbiam ; 
At  quamvis  primo  nutet  caanra  eub  Euro 
Tot  circiim  aylvie  finno  m  robore  tollant 
Sola  tamen'colitur/** 

The  inventions  of  poetic  eenius,  then,  are  the  suggesttom  of  analogy^ — 
the  prevailing  suggestions  of  common  minds  are  those  of  mere  contiguity  ; 
and  it  is  this  difference  of  the  occasions  of  suggestion,  not  of  the  imag^ 
suggested,  which  forms  the  distmctive  superiority  of  original  genius.  Any 
one,  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  beautiful  simile,  which  I  have 
quoted  to  you  from  the  Pbarsalia,  may,  on  the  sight  of  a  decaying  oak^  feel 
immediately  the  relation  of  analogy  which  this  majestic  trunk,  stul  lifting  as 
proudly  to  the  storm,  and  spreading  as  widely  its  leafless  arms,  bears  to  the 
decay  of  human  grandeur,  more  venerable,  perhaps,  in  its  very  feebleness, 
than  in  all  the  magnificence  of  its  power.  The  mind  of  every  one,  there- 
fore, is  capable  oi  the  suggestion  of  the  one  analogous  object  by  the  other, 
as  much  as  the  mind  of  Lucan.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  to  produce 
this  suggestion  in  a  common  mind,  it  was  necessary,  previously,  to  make  the 
one  conception  successive,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  other, — to  produce,  in 
short,  a  proximity  of  the  veiy  images  that  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  verses,,  in  which  the  images  are  immediately  proximate :— while 
the  suggestion  in  the  mind  of  the  original  author,  though  perhaps  not  more 
clear  and  perfect,  than  it  was  afterwards  to  be,  in  the  memory  of  many  of 
those  who  have  read  the  simile,  and  felt  its  justness  and  beauty,  difiered, 
notwithstanding,  in  this  most  important  respect,  that  in  Atm,  it  did  not  require 
such  previous  contiguity  to  produce  the  suggestion,  but  arose,  by  its  mere 
analogy,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  tendency  of  the  inventive  mind  to 
suggestions  of  this  particular  class. 

Copious  reading,  and  a  retentive  memory,  may  give  to  an  mdividual  of 
very  bumble  talent,  a  greater  profusion  of  splendid  images  than  existed  in 
any  one  of  the  individual  minds,  on  whose  sublime  conceptions  he  has  dwelt, 
till  they  have  become,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  his  own*  There  is  scarcely 
an  object  which  he  perceives,  that  may  not  now  bring  instantiy  before  him 
the  brightest  imagery ;  but,  for  this  suggestion,  however  instant  and  copious, 

Erevious  co-existence,  or  succession  ofthe  images,  was  necessary ;  and  it  is 
is  memory,  therefore,  which  we  praise.    If  half  the  conceptions  which  are 
stored  in  his  mind,-— and  which  rise  m  it  now  in  its  trains  of  thought  hj 

*  Phamlia,  Lib.  I.  t.  135—143. 
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simple  suggestion,  as  readSy  as  they  arose  in  like  manner  in  accordance 
with  some  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  their  original  authors,  had  but 
risen  by  the  suggestion  of  analogy,  as  they  now  arise  by  the  suggestion  of 
former  proximity,  what  we  call  memory^  which  is,  in  truth,  only  the  same 
suggestion  in  different  circumstances,  would  have  beenyiincy  or  genius; 
and  his  country  and  age  would  have  had  another  name  to  transmit  to  the 
reverence  and  the  emulation  of  the  ages  that  are  to  follow. 

It  is  the  same  with  inventive  genius  in  the  sciences  and  the  severer  arts, 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena  previ- 
ously observed,  or  of  all  the  applications  of  them  that  have  been  made  to 
purposes  of  art,  but  chiefly  on  me  peculiar  tendency  of  the  mind  to  suggest 
certain  analogous  ideas,  in  successions,  different  from  those  ordinary  succes- 
sions of  grosser  contiguity,  which  occur  to  common  minds.  He  may,  per- 
haps, be  called  a  philosopher,  who  knows  accurately  what  others  know,  and 
produces  with  the  same  means  which  others  employ,  the  same  effects  which 
they  produce.  But  he  alone  has  philosophic  genius,  to  whose  speculations 
analogous  effects  suggest  analogous  causes,  and  who  contrives  practically, 
by  the  suggestions  of  analogy,  to  produce  new  effects  or  to  produce  the 
same  efiects  by  new  and  simpler  means. 

The  primary  laws  of  association,  then,  it  appears,  as  far  as  they  operate 
in  our  intellectual  exertions,  are  gready  modified  by  original  constitutional 
diversities.  They  are  not  less  modified  by  constitutional  diversities  of  ano- 
ther kind.  These  are  the  diversities  of  what  is  caUed  temper,  or  disposition. 
h  is  thus  we  speak  of  one  person  of  a  gloomy^  and  another  of  a  cheerful 
disposition  ;  and  we  avoid  the  one,  and  seek  the  company  of  the  other,  as 
if  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  trains  of  thought  which  rise  by  spontane- 
ous suggestion  to  the  minds  of  each  will  be  different,  and  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  variety  of  character  which  we  have  supposed.  To  the 
cheerful,  almost  every  object  which  they  perceive  is  cheerful  as  themselves. 
In  the  very  darkness  of  tne  storm,  the  cloud  which  hides  tbe  sunshine  from 
their  eye,  does  not  bide  it  firom  their  heart :  while,  to  the  sullen,  no  sky  is 
bright,  and  no  scene  is  fairw  There  are  future  fogs,  which  to  their  eyes, 
poUute  and  darken  the  purest  airs  of  spring;  and  spring  itself  is  known  to 
them  less  as  the  season  which  follows  and  repairs  the  oesolation  of  winter 
that  is  past,  than  as  the  season  which  announces  its  approaching  return. 

The  next  secondary  law  of  suggestion  to  which  I  proceed,  is  one  akin  to 
the  last  which  we  have  considered.  The  primary  laws  are  modified,  not 
by  constitutional  and  permanent  differences  only,  but  by  differences  which 
occur  in  the  same  individual,  according  to  the  varying  emotion  of  tbe  hour. 
As  there  are  persons,  whose  general  character  is  ^gloomy  or  cheerful,  we 
have,  in  like  manner,  our  peculiar  days  or  moments  in  which  we  pass  from 
one  of  these  characters  to  the  other,  and  in  which  our  trains  of  thought  are 
tinctured  with  the  corresponding  varieties.  A  mere  change  of  fortune  is 
often  sufficient  to  alter  the  whole  cast  of  sentiment.  Those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  public  station,  and  power  and  affluence,  are  accustomed  to  repre- 
sent affiurs  in  a  favourable  light :  the  disappointed  competitors  for  place  to 
represent  them  in  the  most  gloomy  light;  and  though  much  of  this  dif- 
ference may,  unquestionably,  be  ascribed  to  wilful  mis-statement  in  both 
cases,  much  of  it  is,  as  unquestionably,  referable  to  that  difiference  of  colour^ 
ing  in  which  objects  appear  to  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful. 
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*'  Aik  men's  opinioni ; — Scoto  now  ■btU  tell 
How  trade  increaees,  and  the  world  goei  well, 
Strike  off  hia  pension,  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone.*** 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  difierent  periods  of  life,  to  the 
happy  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  to  the  cautious,  calculating  sadness  of 
old  age.  The  comparative  gaiety  of  our  earlier  years  is  not  merely  a  cause, 
but  an  effect  also,  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind,  at  that  period,  to  suggest 
images  of  hope  and  pleasure,  on  almost  every  occasion. 

If  even  a  slight  momentary  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  have  the  power  of 
modifying  our  suggestions,  in  accordance  with  it,  emotions  of  a  stronger 
and  lasting  kind  must  influence  the  trains  of  tliought  still  more ; — ^the  medi- 
tations of  every  day  rendering  stronger  the  habitual  connexions  of  such 
thoughts  as  accord  with  the  peculiar  frame  of  mind.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
every  passion,  which  has  one  fixed  object, — such  as  k)ve,  jealousy,  revenge, 
derives  nourishment  from  itself,  suggesting  images  that  give  it,  in  return, 
new  force  and  liveliness.  We  see,  in  every  thing,  what  we  feel  in  ourselves ; 
and  the  thoughts  which  external  things  seem  to  suggest,  are  thus,  in  part  at 
least,  suggested  by  the  permanent  emotion  within. 

When  Eloisa,  in  Pope's  celebrated  Epistle,  thinks  of  the  invention  of 
letters,  the  only  uses  which  her  train  of  thought  suggests,  are  those  which 
are  analogous  to  the  circumstances  of  her  own  passion. 

*'  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid ; 
They  live,  they  speak,  thev  breathe  what  love  inspires 
Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 
The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart, 
Excuse  the  blush  and  pour  out  all  the  neart ; 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole."t 

The  temporary  diversities  of  state,  that  give  rise  to  varieties  of  sugges- 
tion, are  not  mental  only,  but  corporeal ;  and  this  difference  of  bodily  state 
furnishes  another  secondary  law,  in  modification  of  the  primary.  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  extreme  cases  of  intoxication  or  actual  delirium, — to  the 
copious  flow  of  follies,  which  a  little  wine,  or  a*few  grains  of  opium,  may 
extract  from  tlie  proudest  reasoner.  In  circumstances  less  striking,  how 
difierent  are  the  trains  of  thought  in  health  and  in  sickness, — after  a  tempe- 
rate meal  and  after  a  luxurious  excess !  It  is  not  to  the  animal  powers  only, 
that  the  burthen  of  digestion  may  become  oppressive,  but  to  the  intellectual 
also ;  and  often  to  the  intellectual  powers  even  more  than  to  the  animal.  la 
that  most  delightful  of  all  states,  when  the  bodily  firame  has  recovered  from 
disease,  and  when  in  the  first  walk  beneath  the  open  sunshine,  amid  tlie 
blossoms  and  balmy  air  of  summer,  there  is  a  mixture  of  corporeal  and 
mental  enjoyment,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  discriminate  what  images  of 
pleasure  arise  fjK>m  every  object,  that,  in  other  states  of  health,  might  have 
excited  no  thought  or  emotion  whatever. 

"  See  the  wretch,  that  long  has  toss'd 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain. 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost. 

And  hreathe  and  walE  again  ! 
The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale. 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 

•  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  I.  v.  158—161.*  f  V.  51—66. 
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The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  openinir  paradise."* 

There  is  yet  another  principle  which  modifies  the  primary  laws  of  sugges- 
tion with  very  powerful  influence.  This  is  the  principle  of  hatut.  I  do  not 
speak  of  its  influence  in  suggesting  images  which  have  been  already  fre- 
quently suggested  in  a  certain  order, — for  it  would  then  be  simpler  to  reduce 
the  habit  itself  to  the  mere  power  of  association.  I  speak  of  cases,  in  which 
the  images  suggested  may  have  been  of  recent  acquisition,  but  are  suggested 
more  readily  in  consequence  of  general  tendencies  produced  by  prior  habits. 
When  men  of  diflerent  professions  observe  the  same  circumstances,  listen  to 
the  same  story,  or  peruse  the  same  work,  their  subsequent  suggestions  are 
far  from  being  the  same ;  and  could  the  future  diflerences  of  the  associate 
feelings  that  are  to  rise,  be  foreseen  by  us  at  the  time,  we  should  probably 
be  able  to  trace  many  of  them  to  former  professional  pecuU^nties,  which  are 
thus  always  unfortunately  apt  to  be  more  and  more  aggravated  by  the  very 
suggestions  to  which  they  have  themselves  given  rise.  The  most  striking 
example,  however,  of  the  power  of  habit  in  modifying  suggestion,  is  m  the 
command  which  it  gives  to  the  orator,  who  has  long  been  practised  in  extem- 
K)rary  elocution ;  a  command  not  of  words  merely,  but  of  thoughts  and 
udgments,  which,  at  the  very  moment'  of  their  sudden  inspiration,  appear 
ike  the  long-weighed  calculations  of  deliberative  reflection.  The  whole  di- 
visions of  his  subject  start  before  him  at  once ;  image  after  image  as  he 
proceeds,  arises  to  illustrate  it;  and  proper  words  m  proper  places  are  all 
the  while  embodying  his  sentiments,  as  if  without  the  slightest  efhrt  of  his 
own. 

In  addition  then,  to  the  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  which  are  founded  on 
the  mere, relations  of  the  objects  or  feelings  to  each  other,  it  appears  that 
there  is  another  set  of  laws,  the  operation  of  which  is  indispensable  to  account 
for  the  variety  in  the  eflfects  of  the  former^  To  these  I  have  given  the  name 
o(  secondary  laws  of  suggestion  ; — and  we  have  seen,  accordmgly,  that  the 
suggestions  are  various  as  the  ori^al  feelings  have  been,  1st,  Of  tenger  or 
shorter  continuance ;  2dly,  More  or  less  lively ;  3dly,  More  or  less  frequendy 
present ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent ;  5thly,  More  or  less  pure,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  from  the  mixture  of  other  feelmgs ;  6thly,  That  they  vary  accord- 
ing to  differences  of  original  constitution ;  7thly,  According  to  difllerences 
of  temporary  emotion ;  Sthly,  According  to  changes  produced  m  the  state 
of  the  body ;  and  Qthly,  According  to  general  tendencies  produced  by  prior 
habits. 

The  first  four  laws,  which  relate  rather  to  the  momentarv  feelings  them- ' 
selves  than  to  the  particular  frame  of  mind  of  the' individual,  have,  it  must  be 
remembered,  a  double  operation.  When  the  two  associate  feelings  have 
both  together,  or  in  immediate  succession,  been  of  long  continuance,  very 
lively,  frequently  renewed  in  the  same  order,  and  that  recently,  the  tendency 
to  suggest  each  other  is  most  powerful.  But  the  greater  tendency,^ — thou^ 
then. most  remarkably  exhibited, — ^is  not  confined  to  cades  in  which  these 
laws  are  applicable  to  both  the  associate  feelings.  It  is  much  increased, 
even  when  they  apply  only  to  that  one  which  is  second  in  the  succession* 
The  fflght  of  an  object  which  is  altogether  new  to  us,— «nd  which,  therefore, 
could  not  have  formed  a  stronger  connexion  with  one  set  of  objects  than  with 

*  Gray*8  Ode,  On  the  Pieasaree  arising  from  Vicinitude,  Stanza  vi. 
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another, — ^will  more  readily  recall  to  us,  by  its  resemblance  or  other  relatioa, 
such  objects  as  have  been  long  familiar  to  us,  than  others  which  may  have 
passed  frequently  before  us,  but  with  which  we  are  little  acquainted.  The 
sailor  sees  every  where  some  near  or  distant  similarin^  to  the  parts  of  his  own 
ship ;  and  the  phraseology,  so  rich  in  nautical  metaphors,  which  he  uses,  and 
applies,  with  most  rhetorical  exactness,  even  to  objects  perceived  by  him  for 
the  first  time,  is  a  proof  that,  for  readiness  of  suggestion,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion  should,  in  every  particular  case,  have 
beeo  applicable  to  both  the  suggesting  and  the  suggested  idea. 

Even  one  of  these  secondary  laws,  alone,  may  be  sufficient  to  change 
completely  the  suggestion,  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  ope- 
ratioD  of  the  primary  laws ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  when 
many  of  them,  as  they  usually  do,  concur  in  one  ioint  effect,  the  r<3sult  in 
different  individuals  should  be  so  various.  Of  me  whole  audience  of  a 
crowded  theatre,  who  witness  together  the  representation  of  the  same  piece, 
there  are  probably  no  two  individuals,  who  carry  away  the  same  images, 
thoagh  the  resemblances,  contiguities,  contrasts,  and  in  general  what  I  have 
called  the  primary^  in  opposition  to  die  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  may 
have  been  tne  same  to  both.  Some  will  perhaps  think  afterwards  of  the 
plot,  and  general  developement  of  the  drama ;  some,  of  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formers ;  some  will  remember  litde  more  than  that  they  were  in  a  great 
crowd,  and  were  very  happy ;  a  gay  and  dissipated  young  man  will  perhaps 
think  only  of  the  charms  of  some  fascinating  actress ;  and  a  young  beauty 
will  as  probably  carry  away  no  remembrance  so  strong,  as  that  of  the  eyes 
which  were  most  fre(]^uently  fixed  upon  hers. 

By  the  consideration  of  these  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  then,  the 
difficulty,  which  the  consideration  of  the  primary  laws  leUunexplained,  is  at 
once  removed.  We  see  now,  how  one  suggestion  takes  place  rather  than 
another,  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  mere  primary  laws,  many  suggestions 
might  arise  equally ;  the  influence  of  the  secondary  .laws  modifying  thb 
general  tendency,  and  modifymg  it,  of  course,  variously,  as  themselves  are 
various.  i 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


THE  DEGREE  OF  LIVELINESS  OF  THE   SUGGESTING  FEELINGS  INFLU- 
ENCES GREATLY  THAT  OF  THE  FEELINGS  SUGGESTED. 

My  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  was  employed  in  an  inquiry,  which  very 
naturally  arises  from  the  consideraUon  of  the  various  relations  according  to 
which  suggestion  may  take  plaee ; — ^why,  if  the  same  object,  as  either  per- 
ceived or  imagined  by  us,  is  capable,  by  its  almost  innumerable  relations,  of 
suggesting  the  conception  of  various  other  objects,  it  suggests,  at  any  paucu* 
lar  time,  one  of  these,  rather  than  another  f  To  say,  tliat  certain  objects 
suggest  certain  other  objects  which  are  similar  to  them,  opposite  to  them  in 
quauty,  or  formerly  proximate  in  place  or  time,  is  to  say  nothing  in  explana- 
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tion  of  this  difficulty,  but  only  to  state  tbe  very  difficulty  itself ;  smee  it 
is  to  state  various  relations,  according  to  which  various  conceptions  may 
indifferently  arise.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  may  be  tlie  num- 
ber of  these  i^rifTuiry  laws  of  suggestion,— -or  general  circumstances  of  rela* 
tion,  according  to  which  the  parts  of  our  trains  of  thought  may  suggest  each 
other, — there  must  be  other  circumstances,  which  modify  and  direct  the 
operation  of  the  primary  laws.  To  these  modifying  circumstances  I  gave 
the  name  of  $eeondary  laws  of  suggestion ;  the  chssification  of  which,-— 
though  not  less  interesting  or  important  than  the  classification  of  the  general 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  primary  laws, — ^has  been  altogether  neg- 
lected, even  by  those  philosophers  who  have  endeavoured  to  arrapge  t£uB 
primary  relations. 

The  chief  part  of  my  last  lecture  was  employed,  accordingly,  in  inquiring 
into  tbe  general  circumstances  which  constitute  the  secondary  laws  of  sug- 
gestion ;  those  circumstances  by  which  it  happens,  that  one  suggestion  takes 
place  rather  than  another,  when  according  to  the  mere  primary  laws  either 
suggestion  might  equally  occur. 

To  repeat  then,  brieny,  that  enumeration  which  was  the  result  of  our  in- 
quiry, the  occasional  suggestions  that  flow  from  the  primary  laws,  on  which 
our  trains  of  thought  depend,  are  various,  as  the  origmal  feelings  have  been, 
1st,  Of  longer  or  shorter  continuance ;  2dly,  More  or  less  lively ;  3dly,  Of 
more  or  less  frequent  occurrence ;  4thly,  More  or  less  recent ;  5thly,  More 
or  less  pure  from  the  occasional  and  varying  mixture  of  other  feelings ;  6thly, 
They  vary  accordmg  to  differences  of  original  constitution ;  7th]y,  According 
to  diffisrences  of  temporary  emotion ;  8thly,  According  to  changes  produced 
m  the  state  of  the  body ;  and,  9thly,  According  to  general  tendencies  pro- 
duced by  prior  habits.  Many  of  these  differences,  it  is  evident,  may  concur ; 
but  even  a  single  difference  in  any  one  of  these  respects  may  be  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  particular  varying  suggestion  of  the  moment. 

Tbe  next  inquiry  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is  to  the  differ- 
ence of  the  liveliness  of  the  feeling  which  forms  a  part  of  a  train  of  thought^ 
according  as  that  which  suggested  it  may  have  been  itself  more  or  less  lively* 

The  conaption  of  an  object  may,  it  is  evident,  be  suggested  in  two  ways, 
— ^by  the  perception  of  some  other  object  really  existing  without ;  or  by  some 
other  conception,  previously  existing  m  a  train  of  internal  thought.  But, 
though  it  may  be  suggested  in  either  way,  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent,  with 
respect  to  it,  in  which  of  the  two  ways  the  suggestion  has  taken  place. 

'*  The  influence  of  perceptible  objects,''  says  Mr.  Stewart,  "  in  reviving 
former  thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable.  After 
time  hds,  in  some  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a  friend,  how  won- 
derfully are  we  affected  the  first  time  we  enter  the  house  where  he  lived  ! 
Every  thing  we  see, — the  apartment  where  he  studied,— the  chair  upon 
whicn  he  sat, — recall  to  us  the  happiness  we  have  enjoyed  together ;  and 
we  should  feel  it  a  sort  of  violation  oi  that  respect  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to 
engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent  discourse  when  such  objects  are  before 
us.  In  die  case,  too,  of  those  remarkable  scenes,  which  interest  the  curi- 
osity from  the  memorable  persons  or  transactions  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  connect  with  them  in  the  course  of  our  studies,  the  fancy  is  more 
Awakened  by  the  actual  perception  of  the  scene  itself,  than  by  the  mere 
conception  or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleasure  we  eiijoy  in  visit- 
ing clasfflcal  ground  ;  in  beholding  the  retreats  which  inspired  the  genius  of 
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our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which  have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of 
heroic  virtue.  How  feeble  are  the  emotionii  produced  by  the  livdiest  con- 
ception of  modem  Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  when,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Rome, 

'  He  drew  th' intpiriiig  breath  of  ancient  arte, 

^And  trod  the  sacred  walks, 

Where,  at  each  step,  imagination  bums !'  Thomson. 

'*  The  well-known  efiect  of  a  particular  tune  on  Swiss  regiments  when  at 
a  distance  from  home,  fiumishes  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  a  perception,  or  of  an  impression  on  the  senses,  to  awaken  associ- 
ated thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  numberless  facts  of  a  similar  nature  must 
have  occurred  to  every  person  of  moderate  sensibility,  in  the  course  of  his 
own  experience. 

'^ '  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,'  says  Captain  King,  'in  this  miserable  hut, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awatska, — ^the  guests  of  a  people  with  whose  exis- 
tence we  had  before  been  scarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  die 
habitable  globe, — a  solitary  half-worn  pewter  spoon,  whose  shape  was  familiar 
to  us,  attracted  our  attention ;  and,  on  examination,  we  found  it  stamped  on 
the  back  with  the  word,  London,  I  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  in 
silence,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes, 
and  tender  remembrances,  it  qf^cited  in  us.  Those  who  have  experienced 
the  effects  that  long  absence,  and  extreme  distance  from  their  native  country 
produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily  conceive  the  pleasure  such  a  trifling  inci- 
dent can  give.'  "* 

Of  the  truth  of  these  delightful  bfluences,  who  is  there  that  can  doubt  ? 
Distant  as  we  are  from  those  lands,  which,  in  the  studies  of  our  boyhood, 
endeared  and  consecrated  by  so  many  remembrances,  were  to  us  almost  like 
the  very  country  of  our  birth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  of  ancient  Rome 
or  Greece,  without  mingling,  with  an  interest  more  than  passive,  in  the  very 
ages  of  \  their  glory.  Some  name  or  exploit  instantly  occurs  to  our  mind  ; 
which,  even  in  the  faintness  of  our  concepdon,  is  sufficient  to  transport  us, 
for  some  few  moments,  from  the  scene  of  duller  thiirgs  around.  But,  when 
we  tread  on  the  soil  itself, — ^when,  as  Cicero  says,  speaking  of  Athens, 
"Quocunque  ingredimur,  in  aliquam  historiam  vestigium  ponimus,** — all 
which  history  has  made  dear  to  us  is  renewed  to  our  very  eyes.  There  are 
visionary  forms  around  us,  which  make  the  land  on  which  we  tread,  not  the 
country  that  is,  but  the  country  that  has  been.  We  see  again  the  very  groves 
of  Academus ; 

<'  And  Plato's  self 
Seems  half-emerging  from  his  olive  bowers, 
To  gather  round  him  all  the  Athenian  sons 
Of  Wisdom." 

^'Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis,^^  says  Cicero,  in  a  passage  of  his 
work  De  Finibus^  in  which  he  describes  the  peculiar  vividness  of  our  con- 
ceptions, on  the  actual  view  of  scenes,  ennobled  by  the  residence  of  those 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  revere, — "  Naturane  nobis  datum  dicam, 
an  errore  quodam,  ut  cum  ea  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viros 
acceperimus  multum  esse  versatos,  magis  moveamur,  quam  siquando  eonim 
jpsorum  aut  facta  audiamus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?     Velut  ego  nunc 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  V.  Part  I.  Sect.  4. 
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moveor.  Venit  enim  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  quern  accepirous  primum  hie 
disputare  solitum ;  cujus  etiam  iUi  hortuli  propinqui,  non  iiiemoriam  solum 
mibi  afierunt,  sed  ipsum  videutur  m  conspectu  ineo  hie  ponere.  Hie  Speu- 
sippus, — hie  Xenocrates, — his  ejus  auditor  Polemo,  cujus  ipsa  iUa  sessio  fuit 
quam  videamus."* 

After  these  observations  of  Cicero,  at  a  time  when  Greece  was  to  him,  in 
a  great  measure,  that  land  of  former  greatness,  which  his  own  country  now  is 
to  us,  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  compare  with  the  impression,  thus  de- 
scribed by  him,  the  impression  as  described  by  one  of  our  own  contempora- 
ries, after  an  interval  ol  so  many  ages.  I  shall  quote  to  you,  therefore,  a  few 
passages  of  a  Letter,  written  from  Athens,  by  the  very  ingenious  French 
poet,  the  Abbe  de  LUle,  who  visited  Greece  in  company  wi£  his  friend  M. 
de  Choiseul,  the  ambassador  from  France  to  Constantinople. 

^^  At  length,"  says  he,  ^*  we  were  forced  to  lie  to^  by  a  contrary  wind,  if  I 
can  call  thai  a  contrary  wind  which  gave  an  opportuni^  of  beholding  Athens. 

''  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  which  I  felt,  on  set- 
ting my  foot  on  that  celebrated  land.  I  could  have  wept  for  joy.  I  saw^ 
at  last,  what  I  had  only  read  before.  I  recognised  every  thing  which  I  had 
known  from  my  infancy  ; — all  was  at  once  familiar  to  me  and  new.  But 
what  was  my  emotion  on  seeing  the  first  monument  of  that  city,  which  is 
destined  to  be  for  ever  interesting  ! 

'^  I  gazed,  and  gazed  again,  as  if  my  eyes  could  never  be  weary,  on  those 
magnificent  columns  of  the  finest  Parian  marble,  mteresdng  by  their  own 
beauty, — ^by  that  of  the  temples  which  they  adorned, — by  the  glorious  ages 
which  they  recall  to  memory,  and  by  their  eternal  influence,  as  the  standard 
of  good  and  bad  taste,  in  evety  nation  and  age,  that  for  ever  will  be  striving 
to  imitate  their  noble  proportions.  I  passed  from  one  to  the  other, — I  touched 
them, — ^I  measured  them,  with  insatiable  avidity.  In  vain  were  they  falling 
to  ruins ; — ^I  could  not  binder  myself  from  looking  on  them  as  imperishable, — 
I  believed  that  I  was  malcing  the  fortune  of  my  name,*  in  engraving  it  on  their 
marble.  But,  too  soon,  I  perceived,  with  grief,  my  illusion.  These  precious 
remains  have  more  than  one  enemy  ;  and,  of  their  enemies,  Time  is  far  from 
being  the  most  terrible.  The  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  Turks  destroys, 
sometimes  in  a  single  day,  what  whole  ages  had  spared.  I  saw  lying,  at 
the  gate  of  the  commandant,  one  of  those  beautiful  columns  which  I  mention- 
ed to  you.  An  ornament  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  was  about  to  adorn  his 
Haram.  The  Temple  of  Minecva, — the  finest  work  of  antiquity, — ^ihe  mag- 
nificence of  which  was  so  ruinous  to  Pericles,  is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a 
dtadel,  constructed  pardy  at  its  expense.  We  mounted  to  it  by  steps,  com- 
posed of  its  precious  fragments,  treading  under  foot  the  sculptures  ol  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles.  I  felt  as  if  to  tread  on  them,  was  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
the  profanation,  and  I  avoided  them  as  carefully  as  I  could,  shrinking  back 
almost  involuntarily  wherever  I  set  my  foot. 

'^  There  are  still  to  be  seen  seventeen  beautiful  columns,  the  remains  of 
one  hundred  and  ten,  which  supported  what  is  said  to  have  been  the  Temple 
of  Adrian.  Before  these  is  a  threshing-floor,  paved  with  its  magnificent 
fragments.  Between  two  of  these  pillars,  a  Greek  hermit  had  made  his 
dwelling  a  few  years  back,  to  live  and  die  there, — more  proud  of  the  homage 
of  the  populace  who  fed  him,  than  Themistocles  of  the  acclamations  *of 
Greece.    These  detached  columns  excite  a  ^rt  of  pity,  even  by  their  mag- 

•Lib.V.c.  1. 
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nificeoce.  I  asked  who  it  was  who  had  mutilated  them,  for  it  was  easjr  to 
see  that  it  was  not  the  effect  of  time.  I  was  told  that  they  bad  been  broken 
down  for  making  mortar.     I  wept  with  very  rage. 

"  Every  where  through  the  city  is  there  the  same  cause  for  grief;  not  i 
threshold  of  a  door, — not  a  step  of  a  stair,  which  is  not  a  fragment  of  ancient 
marble,  torn  by  force  from  some  monument, — the  whole  one  mixture  of 
meanness  and  magnificence,— a  wretched  rafter  of  fir  restbg,  perhaps,  on 
columns  that  had  supported  the  temple  of  a  god. 

^'  With  what  a  mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure  did  I  see  every  where,  some 
portion  of  an  inscription,  certainly  the  epitaph  of  a  great  man, — an  arm,  a 
foot  that  might  have  belonged  to  a  Venus  or  a  Minerva,  fixed  among  common 
stones,  m  a  common  wall !  I  perceived  in  a  court,  a  marble  fountain, — I 
entered,  to  take  a  nearer  view, — ^it  bad  been  formerly  a  magnificent  tomb, 
adorned  with  the  finest  scuiptures,— I  threw  myself  prostrate  before  it,  and 
kissed  the  tomb.  In  the  heedlessness  of  my  adoration  I  overturned  tbe 
pitcher  of  a  child  who  was  laughine  at  my  strange  behaviour.  From  laugh- 
ter he  passed  to  tears  and  cries, — ^I  had  nothing  on  me  to  appease  him  with ; 
and  heaven  knows  when  he  would  have  been  comforted,  il  my  Turks,  good 
souls,  had  not  threatened  to  beat  him. 

*'  Shall  I  tell  you  all  the  follv  of  the  emotions  which  I  felt  ?  At  tbe  mo- 
ment when  I  entered  Athens,  almost  palpitating,  the  least  relics  of  it  appeared 
sacred.  You  know  the  story  of  the  savage,  who  had  never  seen  any  pebbles. 
I  did  like  him, — ^I  filled  first  the  pockets  of  my  coat,— then  the  pockets  of  my 
waistcoat,  with  bits  of  sculptured  marble ;  and,  then,  like  th^  savage,  but 
with  how  much  more  regret !  I  threw  them  all  away." 

I  must  not  extend  any  finrther,  however,  a  quotation  which  b  already  too 
kmg.  Some  of  the  actions  described, — the  prostrations,  the  tears,  the  kisses, 
may  appear  a  little  beyond  the  sageness  ot  British  enthusiasm.  But  the 
picture  is  not  the  less  striking,  for  that  air  of  national  emotion,  which  runs 
through  it,— an  emotion  which  harmonizes  so  well  with  the  quick  feelings  of 
that  people,  by  the  remembrance  of  whom  it  was  kindled, — and  which  makes 
tbe  visitor  seem  almost  a  native  of  the  very  soil  which  he  describes. 

Even  to  the  sober  temperance  of  our  enthusiasm,  however,  such  a  specta- 
cle as  that*  of  AihefUj  would  be  a  little  dangerous.  We  may  ilnnk  of  it 
calmly, — ^we  may  read  of  it  calmly.  But  he  must  be  cold  mdeed,  who 
could  Bet  his  foot  on  the  very  soil,  or  see  but  a  single  column  of  all  those 
ruins  of  which  he  had  calmly  read  and  thought,  without  some  feelines  thai 
might  have  appeared  extravagant,  even  to  himself,  if  described  as  the  feelings 
of  any  other  being. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  Genius  of  ancient  Greece  himself,  might  seem 
alnK)8t  present  to  a  poetic  mind,  like  that  which,  warmed  by  the  mere  images 
of  her  departed  glory,  could  so  beautifully  invoke  bis  descent ; — 

"  Genius  of  ancient  Greece !  whose  iaithibl  steps, 
Well  pleased,  I  follow  through  the  sacred  paths 
Of  Nature  and  of  Science  ;  nurse  divine 
Of  all  heroic  deeds,  and  fair  desires ! 
Descend,  propitious,  to  my  favour'd  eye 
Such  in  thv  mien,  thy  warm  exalted  air. 
As  when  the  Persian  tyrant,  foil'd  and  stung 
With  shame  and  desperation,  hid  his  face 
Among  the  herd  of  satraps  and  of  kings, 
And  at  the  lightning  of  thy  lifted  spear, 
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Crouch'd  like  a  slave  !— Briai^  all  thy  martial  ipoik, 

Thy  palms,  thy  laurels,  thy  triumphal  songs, 

Thy  smiling  band  -of  arts,  thy  godlike  sires 

Of  civil  wisdom,  thy  heroic  youth 

Warm  from  the  schools  of  glory.    Guide  ray  way 

Through  fhir  Lyceum's  wuk,  the  green  retreats 

Of  Academus,  and  the  thymy  vale. 

Where  oft,  enchanted  with  Socratic  sounds, 

Ilissus  pure  devolved  his  tuneful  stream 

In  gentle  murmurs.    From  the  blooming  store 

Ortheee  auspicious  fields,  may  I,  unblamed, 

Transplant  some  living  blossoms,  to  adorn 

Mv  native  clime  ; — while,  far  above  the  mead 

Of  Fancy's  toil*  aspirin?,  I  unlock 

The  sprmgs  of  ancient  Wisdom  !  while  J  join 

Thy  name,  thrice  honoured !  with  the  immortal  praise 

Of  r^atUTB  ; — while  to  my  compatriot  youth 

I  point  the  high  example  of  thy  sons 

And  tune  to  Attic  themes  the  British  lyre."t 

It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of  objects  of  perception,  to  throw  a  brighter 
colouring  on  the  ideas  they  suggesty  that  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  monu- 
ments  of  national  gratitude.  The  conquests  of  the  Roman  generals  must 
have  been  known  to  all  the  citizens  of  Rome  ;  but  it  was  in  the  triumphal 
procession  to  the  capitol,  that  they  must  have  felt  most  proudly  the  grandeur 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  honour  of  the  individual  victor ;  and  must  have 
caught  that  emulation,  which  was  to  lead  them  afterwards  through  fields  of 
equal  danger,  to  ascend  the  same  glorious  car.  Themistocles,  we  are  told,  could 
not  sleep,  for  thinking  of  the  trophies  of  another  distinguished  chief;  and  it 
was  thus,  perhaps,  that  the  victory  of  Marathon,  in  the  combat  of  a  later 
period,  again  delivered  Greece*  The  trophy,  the  obelisk,  the  triumphal 
arch,  would,  indeed,  be  of  little  interest,  if  they  were  only  to  recall  to  us  the 
names  and  dates  of  the  actions  they  commemorate ;  but,,  while  they  record 
past  honours,  they  are,  in  truth,  the  presages,  and  more  than  presages,  of 
honours  to  come*  In  Sparta,  an  oration  was  every  year  pronotmced  on  the 
tomb  of  Leonidas.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that,  in  such  a  scene,  and  with 
such  an  object  before  them,  the  orator,  and  the  assembled  nation,  who  lis- 
tened to  him,  felt  no  deeper  emotion,  than  they  would  have  done,  if  the  same 
language  had  been  addressed  firom  any  other  place,  unconnected  with  so 
sacred  a  remembrance  f  "  To  abstract  the  mmd,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ia  a 
passage  which  has  become  almost  trite  from  frequent  quotation,  and  which 
is  strongly  marked  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  style, — ^^  to  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion,  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured, 
and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible. .  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the 
power  of  our  senses,— whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future, 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings« 
Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends,''  he  continues,  *'  be  such  firigid  philoso- 
phy, as  may  conduct  us,  mdifi^rent  and  unmoved,  over  any  ^und  which 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  litde  to  be 
envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon, 
— or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." J 

*  F'ancy's  plume. — Orig. 

t  Pleasures  of  Imagination,*  v.  567,  604,  with  the  exclusion  of  v.  571,  ^79 ;  and  the  sub- 
siitmion,  firom  the  second  foim  of  the  poem,  (B.  I.  v.  707, 8,)  of  **  hid  his  fiuse,"  dec.  to 
**  Kings,"  instead  of 

*'  gnashed  his  teeth 
To  see  thee  rend  the  pageants  of  his  throne." — v.  583,  4. 
t  Jonmal  of  a  Tear,  &c.— Works,  v.  IX.  p.  319.    Edit.  Bdin.  1806. 
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When  Antony*  in  his  funeral  eulogium  of  Cssar,  uncovered  the  body 
before  the  people,  be  knew  well  what  powerful  persuasion  the  wounds,  whidi 
he  pobted  out,  would  give  to  his  oratory,  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  that  never  had  funeral  eloquence  so  powerful  an  impression,  for  it  prepar- 
ed the  slavery  of  twenty  nations.  The  dead  body  of  Lucretia  had  freed 
Rome  from  the  fetters  of  its  t]rrants,— -the  dead  body  of  Caesar  fastened  on 
it  again  its  chains.^' 

^'  This  influence  of  perceptible  objects  in  awakening  associated  thoughts 
and  associated  feelings,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  '^  seems  to  arise,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  their  permanent  operation  as  exciting  or  suggesting  causes. 
When  a  train  of  thought  takes  its  rise  from  any  idea  or  conception,  the  first 
idea  soon  disappears,  and  a  series  of  others  succeeds,  which  are  gradually 
less  and  less  related  to  that  with  which  the  train  commenced  ;  but,  b  the 
case  of  perception,  the  exciting  cause  remains  steadily  before  us ;  and  all 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  have  any  relation  to  it,  crowd  into  the  mind 
in  rapid  succession  ;  strengthening  each  other's  effects,  and  all  conspiring  in 
the  same  general  impression."^ 

This  explanation  of  a  very  striking  phenomenon,  is  simple  and  beautiful ; 
and,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  it  is  not  every  object  of 
perception,  which  renders  the  trains  of  ideas  ^t  succeed  it  more  vivid,  but 
only  such  objects  as  are,  in  themselves,  interesting ;  and,  therefore,  lead  the 
mind  to  dwell  on  them,  giving  that  dme,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Stewart  sup- 
poses to  be  necessary,  for  gathering  and  bringing  forward  the  crowd  of  as- 
sociate ideas,  which  conspire  in  heightening  the  particular  emotion.  The 
sight  of  any  thing  indifferent  to  us,  may  suggest  various  conceptions,  without 
any  peculiar  liveliness  of  the  conceptions  suggested.  In  the  instance  of  the 
pewter  spoon,  so  pathetically  related  by  Captain  King, — an  instance,  I  may 
remark  by  the  way,  which  shows  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  circum- 
stances to  give  interest,  and  even  a  species  of  dignity,  to  the  most  vulgar 
object,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  often  before  the  discovery  of  it,  innume- 
rable objects,  familiar  to  all  the  crew,  must  have  brought  their  distant  home 
to  their  remembrance.  But  such  a  spoon,  found  in  a  counur}'  so  distant, 
must  have  been  an  object  of  astonishment ;  and  the  importance  which  the 
surprise  at  the  discovery  gave  to  it,  'must  have  caused  them  to  du>dl  on  it, 
till  it  awakened  all  those  tender  remembrances,  which  an  object  more  fami- 
liar, and  therefore,  less  interesting,  would  have  failed  to  excite. 

Just,  however,  as  I  conceive  Mr.  Stewart's  explanation  to  be,  to  the  whole 
extent  to  which  the  circumstances  assigned  by  him  can  operate,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  there  is  another  circumstance,  which  concurs  very  for- 
cibly in  the  efilbet,  and  is  probably  the  chief  source  of  the  vivid  emotion. 
That  there  is  something  more  than  the  mere  permanence  of  the  object  of 
perception,  concerned  in  giving  additional  liveliness  to  the  ideas  it  suggests, 
is,  I  think,  evident  from  this,  that,  when  the  external  object  is  very  inte- 
restbg,  it  produces  a  considerable  effect,  before  the  permanence  can  have 
operated  so  far  as  to  have  collected  and  condensed,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
any  vety  considerable  number  of  ideas.  After  the  first  impulse  of  emotion, 
indeed,  the  longer  the  object  continues  present,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater 
number  of  associate  thoughts  and  feelings, — ^all,  as  Mr.  Stewart  says, 
|<  strengthening  each  other's  effects,  and  fill  conspiring  in  the  same  general 
joipressbn,"  the  more  lively,  of  course,  or  at  least  the  more  permanent,  must 

*  Phiioflophy  of  the  Human  Mind|  Chap.  V.  Part  I.  Sect.  1. 
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the  emotion  become.  Yet  still,  the  first  burst  of  feeling  almost  at  the  veiy 
moment  of  the  perception,  remains  unexplained.  To  a  woman  of  lively 
sensibili^,  who,  after  many  years  of  happy  wedlock,  has  been  deprived  by 
death  of  the  father  of  her  children,  and  who  has  learned,  at  length,  |hat  sort 
of  tender  resignation  which  time  alone  ipspires,  so  as  to  think  of  his  memory, 
not  indeed  without  sorrow,  but  with  a  sort  of  tranquil  sadness,— to  such  a 
person  the  discovery  of  a  letter,  a  book,  a  drawing,  or  any  other  trifling  and 
unexpected  memorial,  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  eves  and  the  heart  with  instant 
and  overwhelming  emotion.  It  is  probable  mat  Captain  King  had  often 
thought,  for  a  longer  time  together,  of  Britain, — and  had  thus  gathered  in 
his  imagination  more  circumstances  connected  with  his  home, — ihrni  at  the 
moment,  when  he  began  to  be  powerfully  afiected  by  the  sight  of  the.  spoon. 
Beside  the  mere  permanence,  therefore,  of  objects  of  perception,  there  must 
be  some  other  circumstance  of  influence,  which  precedes  the  eflfecl  of  the 
permanence,  and  probably  continues  to  augment  it. 

This  additional  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  be  the  following :  When 
any  object  of  perception  is  so  interesting  as  to  lead  us  to  pause  in  consider- 
ing it,  the  associate  feelings  which  it  suggests,  are  not  consecutive  merely 
to  the  perception  ;  but,  as  the  perception  is  continued  for  a  length  of  time, 
they  co-exist,  and  are  mingled  with  it,  so  as  to  form  with  it  one  complex 
feeling.  With  the  perception,  however,  is,  of  course,  combined,  the  belief 
of  the  actual  external  resJity  of  its  object ;  and  this  feeling  of  reality  being  a 
part  of  that  complex  whole,  of  \^ich  the  coexisting  associate  ideas  are  sdso 
constituent  parts,  mingles  with  them  all,  so  as,  when  the  imaginary  part 
readily  harmonizes  widi  the  real^  to  difluse  over  the  whole,  which  is  felt  as 
if  one  scene  or  group,  a  sort  of  faint  temporary  impression  of  reality.  In 
such  a  process,  the  illusive  impression  of  reality,  which  the  perception  com- 
municates to  the  co^existing  associate  ideas,  must  of  course  be  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  perception  is  itself  more  lively }  and  in  proportion,  too,  as 
by  the  interest  which  it  excites,  it  leads  the  mind  to  dwell  on  it  longer,  so 
as  to  produce  that  heightened  eflect  of  emotion,  so  jusdy  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Stewart  to  the  groups  of  kindred  ideas  and  feelings.  Yet,  independently 
of  the  influence  of  these  groups,  as  a  number  of  conceptk>ns,  the  mere  illu- 
sion produced  by  the  mingling  reaL'ty  of  the  perception,  with  which  they 
blend  and  harmonize,  may,  of  itself,  in  very  interesting  cases,  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  that  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  emotion,  which,  otherwise, 
it  would  be  so  difficult  to  explain. 

It  is  not  to  b^  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  illusion  remains  very  long.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  beueve,  that,  almost  every  moment,  the  con- 
viction of  the  absolute  unrealiiy  of  what  is  merely  conceived,  recurs,  and 
the  whole  which  seemed  to  exist  before  us  vanishes  again,  and  is  lost ;  but 
almost  every  moment,  likewise,  the  illusion  itself  recurs,  by  the  mere  co-ex- 
istence of  the  perception  of  the  real  object  with  the  unreal,  but  harmonizing 
conceptions.  That  the  illusion  is  frequently  broken,  however,  and  the  feel- 
ing 01  the  presence  of  a  number  of  beloved  objects  renewed  and  lost  in  rapid 
succession,  is  far  from  unfavourable  to  the  violence  of  the  emotion  which  it 
produces ;  since  innumerable  facts  show,  that  the  mind  is  never  so  readily 
poved  to  extreme  emotion,  as  when  it  fluctuates  between  two  opposite  feet* 
^gs.  In  the  sudden  alternations  of  joy  and  grief,  hope  and  fear,  confidme 
love  and  jealousy,  the  agitation  of  each  seems  not  to  lessen  the  violence  of 
the  other^  but  to  communicate  to  it,  in  addition,  no  small  portion  of  its  own 
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violence.  Hence  it  happens^  that  eyes,  which  can  retain  their  tears,  with 
firm  and  inflexible  patience  under  the  pressure  of  any  lasting  afflictiooy  dis- 
solve instantly  into  the  very  softness  of  sorrow^  not  on  any  increase  of  misery, 
but  on  the  suddeti  impulse  of  some  unexpected  joy.  The  agitation  of  an 
interesting  allusion,  therefore,  rapidly  conceived)  and  rapidly  dispelled,  is 
the  very  state  which,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  analogous  phenomena  of 
mind,  might  be  supposed  the  most  likely  to  produce  an  overflow  of  any  ten- 
der emotion. 

1  have  already  stated  the  general  mode  in  which  I  conceive  perception  to 
give  peculiar  vividness  to  the  associate  feelings  which  it  suggests. 

The  general  doctrine,  however,  will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
analysis  of  what  takes  place  in  a  particuliatr  instance.  When  the  Swiss  is  at 
a  distance  from  his  country,  some  accidental  image,  in  a  train  of  thought, 
may  lead  him  in  fancy  to  his  native  mountains ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  ideas 
of  his  imagination  are  not  attached  to  any  thing  external  and  permanent, 
and  are>  therefore,  comparatively  faint.  When,  however,  he  actually  hears, 
in  all  the  vividness  of  ei^temal  sense,  the  song  of  his  home, — ^the  conception 
of  his  home  is  immediately  excited,  and  continues  to  co*exist  with  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  well-known  air.  That  air,  however,  is  not  a  faint 
imagination^  but  a  reality.  It  is  not  the  remembrance  of  a  perception,  but  is,  in 
truth,  the  very  same  perception,  which  once  formed  a  pait  of  nis  complicat- 
ed sensations,  when  the  song  was  warbled  along  his  valley^  and  the  Valley 
and  the  song  were  together  present  to  his  eye  and  ear.  That  actual  song, 
and,  not  the  percq^tion  indeed,  but  the  conc^iion  of  the  valley,  are  now 
again  present  to  his  mind  t  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  reality 
ot  the  song,  as  actually  co-existing  and  blending  with  the  conception  of  the 
scene,  in  ttie  same  manner  as  they  had  often  been  mingled  when  both  were 
real,  should  communicate  to  it,  in  the  momentary  illusion,  a  portion  of  its 
own  vividness. 

There  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  the  influence  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent considering,  related  by  the  late  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  volume 
which  he  published  of  his  introductory  Lectures.  "  During  the  time  I  pass- 
ed at  a  country-school,  in  Cecil  County,  in  Maryland,"  says  this  ingenious 
and  amiable  medical  philotopher,  ''I  often  went  on  a  holiday,  with  raj 
schoolmates,  to  see  an  eagle's  nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a  dead  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  during  the  time  of  the  incubation  of  that  bird. 
The  daughter  of  the  farmer,  in  whose  field  this  tree  stood,, and  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted,  married,  and  setded  in  this  city  about  forty  years  ago. 
In  our  occasional  interviews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the  innocent  haunts 
and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youth,  and,  among  other  things,  of  the  eagle's 
nest  in  her  father's  field.  A  few  years  ago,  I  was  called  to  vbit  this  woman 
when  she  was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhus  fever.  Upon  entering  her 
room,  I  caught  her  eye,  and,  with  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  said  only,  The 
eaglets  ne$U  She  seized  my  hand,  without  being  able  to  speak,  and  dis- 
covered strong  emotions  of  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  probably  from  a 
sudden  association  of  all  her  early  domestic  connexions  and  enjoyments  with 
the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  that  time  she  began  to  recover.  She  is 
now  living,  and  seldom  fails,  when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  echo  of 
the  *  eagle's  nest.'  "* 

*  L«ct.  XI.  On  the  Utility  of  a  Knowledge  of  the  Facnlties  of  the  Mind  to  a  Phynciaa. 
p.  969. 
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In  this  very  striking  case,  according  to  the  theory  which  I  have  stated  to 
you,  it  was  not,  I  conceive,  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  nest,  and  of  her 
early  enjoyments,  that  produced  the  excitement  of  lively  feeling  so  delightful 
at  the  moment,  and  so  salutacy  in  its  seeming  consequences.  This  mere 
remembrance  mip:^  ^ave  been  produced  by  the  same  words,  uttered  in  any 
tone,  by  any  spcL  .r.  But,  if  the  suggestion  had  arisen  from  the  voice  of  a 
stranger,  how  very  different,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  would  the 
effect  have  been,  to  the  miod  in  which  the  images  were  awakened !  It  wa9 
the  presence  of  Am,  who  had  been  her  coippanion,  in  the  years,  and  scenesy 
and  pleasures  recalled,  that  made  tlie  remembrance,  ior  the  time,  something 
more  than  mere  imagination, — his  felt  reality  as  a  part  of  the  former  vJiole 
all  present  to  her  mind, — a  reality,  the  illusive  effects  of  which  were  probably 
aided. in  a  high  degree  by  the  cheerful  tone  that  harmonized  with  the  images 
excited,  when  a  sudden  or  more  serious  tone  would  perhaps  have  dissolved 
or  lessened  the  illusion.  The  friend  of  her  youth  was  present,  while  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events  of  her  youth,  of  which  his  presence  and  cheer- 
ful voice  formed  a  part,  were  suddenly  brought  before  her ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that,  in  the  sudden  happiness  of  the  remembrance,  the 
whole,  for  the  moment,  should  have  seemed  present  with  him. 

''A  house,  a  farm,  a  fruit-tree,  and  a  classical  book,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  have  often  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  innocent  and  delightful  scenes  of 
a  country  school.  A  peculiar  colour  in  dress,  a  tune,  and  a  line  of  poetry, 
have  often  revived  the  raptures  of  courtship }  while  the  fife  and  the  drum 
have  renewed,  in  a  veteran  soldier,  the  transports  of  his  youthful  victories 
and  glory.  An  old  native  African  obtained  permission  from  his  master,  some 
years  ago,  to  go  from  home,  in  order  to  see  a  lion  that  was  conducted  as  a 
show  through  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  moment  he  saw  him,  in  spite 
of  the  torpid  habits  of  mind  and  body  contracted  by  fifty  years'  slavery,  he 
was  transported  with  joy,  which  he  vented  by  jumping,  dancing,  and  loud 
acclama^ons.  He  had  been  familiar  with  that  animal,  when  a  boy,  in  his 
native  country ;  and  the  sight  of  him  suddenly  poured  upon  his  mind  the 
recollection  of  all  his  enjoyments,  from  liberty  and  domestic  endearments,  in 
his  own  country,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  * 

In  these  cases,  in  like  manner,  I  conceive  the  chief  influence  of  the  per- 
ception to  have  consisted  in  the  diflfiision  of.  its  own  felt  reality,  over  the 
associate  feelings  with  which  it  continued  to  co-exisi  and  blend.  It  is  not 
the  mere  remembrance,  therefore,  of  the  military  music,  to  which  he  marched, 
in  days  of  lon^  past  fatigue,  or  peril  and  glory,  that  produces  in  the  veteran 
the  vivid  emotion.  It  must  be  the  very  sound  itself.  The  drum,  or  the 
trumpet,  must  be  heard  by  him,  so  as  to  restore  to  him  the  past,  as  if  present 
dgain  with  all  the  lively  feelings  of  other  years ; — ^while  every  other  moment, 
breaking  the  charm,  and  convincing  him  of  the  unreality  of  the  scenes  and 
persons  that  are  only  imagined,  gives  a  melancholy  tenderness  to  the  plea- 
sure, as  if  the  objects  of  it  were  alternately  recovered  and  lost.  The  tumultu- 
ous emotions  of  the  old  negro,  did,  indeed,  arise,  as  Dr.  Rush  says,  from 
the  sudden  pouring  on  his  fnind  of  early  and  delightful  remembrances,  but 
notf  as  he  supposes,  from  this  alone ;  since  these  very  remembrances  had 
probably  recurred  innumerable  times  when  the  emotion  was  far  weaker.  It 
was  because  the  lion,  with  the  sight  of  which  the  Afincan  had  been  familiar 
in  his  youth,  and  which  after  so  long  and  so  sad  an  interval,  brought  before 

*  Lect.  nit.  On  the  Pleasures  of  the  Mind,  p.  448, 449. 
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him  again  by  suggestion,  the  woods  or  the  wastes  of  his  native  land, — was  a 
living  thing  truly  existing  before  him, — a  part  of  that  complex  group  of 
images  which  formed  the  conception  of  the  land  of  his  birth,  of  his  parental 
home,  of  his  early  friendships,  of  his  freedom;  and,  as  itsdfreal^  shedding, 
in  some  measure,  a  part  of  its  own  reality  on  the  other  images  that  co-existed 
with  it.  It  seems  probable,  even  that  the  strong  emotion  of  terror,  or  of  ad- 
venturous daring,  which,  in  his  own  land,  had  been  excited  by  the  presence 
of  that  mighty  animal, — ^and  which  the  mere  sight  of  the  formidable  object 
could  scarcely  fail  to  .awaken  again,  in  some  slight  degree,  by  the  influence 
of  mere  association, — ^would  tend  very  powerfuUy  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  mere  reality,  by  the  additional  liveliness  which  it  would  give  to  ihe 
harmonizing  parts  of  the  remembered  scene. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  in  supposing  this  diffusion  of  the  feeliuz 
of  external  reality, — ^from  an  object  perceived,  to  the  suggested  conceptions 
that  co-exist  with  it, — ^I  assume  more,  in  the  present  case,  than  any  analogous 
phenomena  justify.  To  those,  however,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  vision, — as  explained  to  you  in  former  Lectures,  it  must  on  the  contrary 
appear,  that  the  explanation  takes  for  granted  notlung  more,  than  the  possi- 
bility of  that  which  must  be  aUowed  to  take  place,  during  almost  every  mo- 
ment of  our  waking  hours,  in  by  far  the  most  important  class  of  our  perceptions. 
All,  which  we  see  by  the  eye, — even  if  superficial  extension  be  truly  seen  by 
it, — is  a  mere  expanse  of  light,  various  perhaps  in  tint,  more  or  less  brilliant, 
and  more  or  less  extended.  It  is  by  the  suggestion  and  combination  of  the 
associate  ideas  of  another  sense,  that  we  seem  to  perceive  longitudinal  dis- 
tance, and  all  the  figures  which  depend  on  it.  Yet  the  associate  ideas^  which 
are  of  course  only  imaginary,  and  the  real  sensationsy  are  so  blended  in  our 
mind,  that  we  ascribe  external  reality  equally  to  both  parts  of  the  complex 
whole.  We  do  not  see,  and  remember,  or  infer ;  but  the  sight,  and  the  mere 
remembrance,  or  inference,  form,  as  it  were,  one  common  and  equal  sensa- 
tion, which  we  term  vision.  The  diffusion^  of  which  I  spoke,  or,  in  otJier 
words,  the  communication  of  the  feeling  of  reality  from  an  object  of  percep- 
tion to  conceptions  suggested  by  it,  and  continuing  to  co-exist  with  the  direct 
perception,  here  unquesUonably  takes  place, — and  takes  place  at  every  mo- 
ment of  vision.  When  I  suppose,  therefore,  the  Swiss,  on  hearing  the 
familiar  song  of  his  native  cottage,  to  spread  over  the  image  of  his  cottage  that 
reality,  which  is  actually  felt  in  the  song,  I  suppose  only  an  operation,  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  with  that,  which  took  place,  as  often  as  the  cottage 
Itself  was  a  real  object  of  his  sight. 

It  is  by  a  similar  operation,  that  the  superstitious,  in  twilight,  incorporate 
their  fears  with  the  objects  which  they  dimly  perceive,  till  the  whole,  thus 
compounded,  assumes  the  appearance  of  external  reality.  The  moanings 
of  the  wind  are  the  voice  of  a  spirit,  to  which  theu*  apprehension  readily  in- 
vents a  language ;  and  the  white  sheet,  or  other«shadowy  outline,  gives  a  sort 
of  permanent  and  terrifying  body  to  the  spectres  of  their  own  mind.  It  is 
imagination,  indeed,  still;  but  it  is  imagination  combined  with  perception, 
and  readily  harmonizing  with  it ;  and  the  spectral  forms  and  voices  seem 
truly  to  exist,  because  there  are  forms  which  are  truly  seen,  and  sounds 
which  are  truly  heard. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  LIVELINESS  OF  THE  SUGGESTING  FEELINGS  AFFECTS 
THAT  OF  THE  FEELINGS  SUGGESTED^ON  THE  VIRTUAL  CO-EXIS- 
TENCE OF  FEELINGS. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  a 
very  important  difference  in  our  suggestions,  according  as  they  arise  from 
the  perception  of  objects  really  existing  without,  or  from  those  mere  concep- 
tions of  objects,  which  form  a  part  of  our  trains  of  fancy.  I  quoted  to  you 
some  ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Stewart  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  account  for  the  difference,  by  the  longer  duration  of  the  perception, 
which  allows  more  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  unison  with  it,  to  mingle  together, 
and  thus  to  heighten,  by  combination,  the  emotion,  which  each,  separately, 
would  have  produced. 

Of  the  very  powerful  influence  which  the  greater  permanency  of  our  per- 
ceptianSf  than  of  our  mere  conceptions,  must  have, — by  giving  room  for  the 
co-existence  of  various  relative  feelings, — there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  as 
the  emotion  is,  in  many  cases,  almost  instantaneous, — so  rapid  at  least,  that, 
if  the  difference  of  time  were  all,  which  in  ordinary  circumstances,  distin- 
guished the  effect  of  the  perception  from  that  of  the  conception,  the  mere 
remembrance  of  the  object  which  affects  us,  (being,  though  fugitive,  at  least 
as  lasting,  as  the  momentary  interval,  between  the  primary  perception  and 
the  burst  of  feeling,)  might  equally  have  produced  the  overwhelming  tender- 
ness of  sorrow ; — ^it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  other 
circumstance,  in  addition  to  that  supposed  by  Mr.  Stewart.  * 

This  circumstance,  which  I  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  fully 
the  phenomenon,  I  represented  to  you  to  be  the  felt  reality  of  the  object  per- 
ceived,  as  co-existing  and  blending  with  the  conception  that  .itarmonizes  with 
it,  and  thus  giving  to  the  whole  complex  group  the  teqjpOrary  illusion  of 
reality.  That  this  is  only  one  of  many  analogous  phenomena,  *and,  indeed, 
that  nothing  more  is  assumed,  in  the  explanation,  than  must  be  allowed  truly 
to  take  place,  at  aUnost  every  moment  of  our  waking  hours,  I  proved  to  you 
by  various  examples  j — particularly  by  the  example  of  vision, — in  which 
there  is  a  constant  extension  to  our  mere  conceptions  of  that  external  reality, 
which  exists  only  in  a  part  of  the  complex  whole  which  we  seem  to  perceive ; 
— the  form  which  we  give  to  the  bodies  seen  by  us,  and  which  we  believe  to 
be  as  much  an  object  of  our  sight,  as  their  colour,  being  the  suggestion  of 
our  memory  only,  and  as  imaginary,  in  relation  to  our  percipient  mind,  as 
any  other  conceptions,  which  any  other  perceptions  excite.  If,  indeed,  we 
admit,  as  we  cannot  but  admit,  that  we  do  not  see,  visually,  any  space,  larger 
than  the  mere  plane  of  the  nervous  expansion  in  the  eye — or  rather,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  show  you  in  a  former  Lecture,  that  we  do  not  see  direcdy 
and  originally  any  space  whatever — and  that,  on  either  of  these  suppositions, 
the  forms  and  distances,  which  we  perceive,  derive  all  their  felt  present 
reality,  from  the  reality  of  the  existing  sensation  of  colour  which  blends  with 
them, — ^it  cannot  surely  seem  a  very  bold  assumption  to  suppose,  that  what 
IS  thus  indisputably  true,  of  one  set  of  sensations,  when  co-existing  with  one 
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^et  of  conceptions,  may  be  true^  of  the  same  set  of  sensations,  when  co-exist- 
ing with  another  set  of  conceptions,  at  least  as  vivid  as  the  former. 

I  may  remark,  as  an  analogous  illustration  of  this  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
combine  the  reaUty  o{  perception  with  the  harmonizing  conceptions  which  it 
suggests,  and  with  which  it  continues  to  blend,  that  an  effect  in  some  degree 
similar,  different,  indeed,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  force,  but  analogous  in 
kind, — seems  to  take  place,  in  the  combination  of  any  very  vivid  conception 
with  other  mere  conceptions, — ^when  these  two  harmonize  and  unite  readily 
as  a  complex  whole.     Thei'e  is,  as  it  were,  a  diffiision  of  the  vividness  of  the 
one,  over  the  faintness  of  tlie  other.     The  more  vivid,-^at  is  to  say,  the 
more  nearly  approaching  to  the  strength  of  reality,— 4he  one  conception  may 
be,  the  more  fully  is  it  diffused  in  union  with  the  other,  and  the  more  diffi- 
cult, consequently,  does  it  become,  to  regard  this  other  as  separate  firom  it, — 
so  difficult,  indeed,  in  many  cases,  as  almost  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
most  undoubting  speculative  belief.     In  the  case  of  our  emotiom^ — the  very 
nature  of  which  is  to  throw  a  peculiar  vividness  on  the  conceptions  that  har- 
monize with  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  diffusion  of  lively  feeling, 
— by  the  influence  of  which,  in  impassioned  reverie,  our  conceptions,  that 
would  otherwise  be  comparatively  faint,  sometimes  appear  to  us  more  truly 
real,  than  the  objects  really  existing  without.     It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  the  effect  which  our  emotions,  as  mere  lively  feelings  harmonising  with 
certain  conceptions,  produce  in  vivifying  those  conceptions  with  which  they 
harmonize,  should  be  produced,  in  some  degree  by  our  conceptions,  when 
these,  too,  as  feelings,  are  comparauvely  lively,  in  diffusing  their  own  liveline^ 
over  the  fainter  conceptions  that  may  harmoniously  mingle  with  them.  When, 
for  example,  by  the  classical  studies  of  our  early  years,  our  minds  have  be- 
come almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  warriors  of  Greece  and  Troy,  as 
with  the  \^ariiors  of  our  own  time,  and  the  gates  and  towers  of  Ilium  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  be  present  to  our  very  eyes, — if  we  strive  to  think  of  the  Troad, 
in  its  present  state  of  desolation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  conceive  it 
as  it  is.     Our  livelier  conception  of  the  past  diffuses  itself  in  some  measure 
over  our  conception  of  the  present  scene ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have  received,  and  the  full  credit  which  we  ^ve  to  the 
veracity  of  the  travellers  from  whose  report  we  receive  it,  we  stiH,  when  we 
think  of  the  scene,  imagine  on  it  at  least  some  vestiges  of  past  grandeur  exist- 
ing, with  a  sort  of  shadowy  reality.     If  we  were  on  the  very  spot,  our  eye 
would  still  look  in  vain  for  these,  as  if  the  monuments  that  are  present  to  our 
thought,  were  necessarily  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  remembrance  of  them, 
which  is  never  to  fade ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  even  now,  when 
so  many  ages  have  intervened,  and  when  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
country  admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt,  we  should  feel,  from  mom^it  to 
moment,  some  portion  of  the  expectation,  uid,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  dis- 
appointment also,  which  Cesar  must  have  felt,  in  that  visit  to  the  ancient 
seat  of  his  fabled  ancestors,  of  which  the  Poet  of  Pharsalia  has  givea  so 
picturesque  a  narrative  : — 

'<  Circuit  exuste  nomen  memorabile  Trojae, 
Magnaque  Phoebei  quierit  vestigia  niuri. 
Jam  lymB  steriies  et  patrei  robore  trunci 
Anaraci  pressere  domos,  et  templa  Deoriun 
Jam  lana  radicc  tenent ; — ac  tota  tegimtur 
Pgrgama  dametiaetiani  periere  ruiiui. 
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Aspicit  Hesiones  scopolos,  i ilvaaqiie  Utentis 
AnchiMB  thftlamoB ;'— qao  judex  lederet  antro ; 
Undepuer  raptutf  calo  ;— quo  veitice  N&ia 
Loaent  (Edobo  ; — ^aulluin  est  sine  Domine  saxum. 
Inscius  in  sicco  serpentem  pulvere  rivutn 
Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat  ;^-secarus  in  alto 
Gramine  ponebat  gressus ; — Pfaryi  incola  manes 
HectoreoB  caloare  vetat.    Diacussa  jacebant 
Saxa,  nee  ullius  faciem  seryantta  sacri ; — 
Herceaa,  monstratur  ait,  non  respicis  aras  f*** 

The  difficult  which  we  feel  in  this  case,  in  imagining  the  absolute  desola- 
tion of  the  Tread,  arises  firom  the  greater  vividness  of  our  conception  of 
ancient  Troy,  than  of  our  conception  of  the  scene  which  the  same  spot  now 
presents, — a  vividness  which  almost  mcessantly  mingles  the  more  lively  with 
the  fainter  conception,  in  spite  of  our  effort  to  separate  them.  Otu*  calm 
belief  attends  the  latter  of  these  conceptions ;  but  there  is  an  illusion  of  reality 
attached  to  the  greater  vividness  of  the  former,  which  is  almost  every  moment 
mingling  with  die  other ;  though  it  is,  every  other  moment,  overcome  by  the 
opposite  belief,  which  is  too  strong  to  be  wholly  subdued.  This  constant 
mingling  and  separation  of  the  two,  forms  that  feeling  of  perplexity  and  effi)rt 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  in  attempting  to  consider,  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  scene  as  it  truly  is,  and  as  we  truly  believe  it  to  be. 

To  lessen  this  feeling  of  effort,  as  if  by  a  more  ready  transition,  nothine  is 
so  effectual  as  the  conception  of  that  state  of  decay  which  is  intermediate 
between  grandeur  and  absolute  desolation. 

*^  Aspieemuroram  molesi  pneraptaqae  saka, 
Obrutaque  horrenti  vasta  tneatra  situ ! 
Hsc  sunt  Roma.    Viden,  relut  ipea  cadayera  tanta 
Nobis  adhuc  spirent  imperiosa  minas." 

"  See  the  wide  waste  of  all-devouring  years ! 
How  Rome  her  own  sad-sepulchre  appears ! 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread ! 
The  verj  tombs  now  vanish  like  tneir  aeod. 
Perhaps,  by  its  own  ruins  saved  from  flame, 
Some  buried  marble  half-preserves  a  name/'t 

Rome,  thus  in  roins,  is  easily  conceived  by  us ;  for  the  ruins,  in  their  mag- 
nificent decay,  are  themselves  a  vivid  picture  of  that  grandeur  of  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think.  But  Rome,  if  it  had  no  monument  .of  art 
remaining,  and  had  ^nly  its  seven  naked  hills  to  mark  its  ancient  site^  scarcely 
could  be  conceived  by  us,  for  a  few  moments  in  succession ;  its  former 
grandeur,  rising  on  our  remembrance,  without  any  intermediate  conceptbn 
into  which  it  might  sofdy  fade ;  and  mingling,  therefore,  its  own  enure  reality, 
as  vividly  conceived  by  us,  with  the  fainter  conceptions  of  that  bare  soil  oa 
which  all  its  miracles  of  splendour  arose. 

This  influence  of  our  mere  concepdons,  however,  even  when  comparatively 
vivid,  though  illustrating  by  analogy  the  influence  of  perception,  is  still,  as 
might  be  supposed,  far  inferior  to  the  influence  of  that  of  adudl  pereqiftumt 
which  I  consider  as  difiiising  its  felt  reality  over  the  associate  concepftofw  that 
blend  and  harmonize  with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  more  important  theory  of  this  influence,  I  may  remarl^ 

«  Pharsalia,  lib.  ix.  v.  964—979. 

t  Pope's  Epistle  to  Addison,  on  his  Medob,  v.  1—4,  and  15, 16. 
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that  even  though  the  perception  of  the  kindred  harmonizing  object  were  not 
to  operate  positively,  by  blendbg  the  feelings  of  its  own  reality  with  the  con* 
ceptions  that  mingle  with  it,  its  negative  influence  would  still  be  very  power- 
ful. It  would  at  least  tend,  by  occupying  our  perception  with  a  harmonizing 
object,  to  diminish  the  impressions  produced  by  other  objects, — impressions 
which,  not  harmonizing  with  the  particular  associate  ideas,  would  at  once 
break  the  illusion  which  gives  substance  and  colouring  to  their  shadowy  forms. 
It  is,  indeed,  this  inconsistency  of  our  perceptions  with  our  ideas  of  sugges- 
tion, which,  in  our  waking  hours,  in  almost  every  mstance,  prevent^  that  belief 
of  the  reality  of  the  objects  of  our  imagination,  which  otlierwise  we  should 
be  disposed  to  entertain.  Though  no  other  effect,  therefore,  were  allowed  to 
be  produced  by  a  perception  which  interests  us,  and  which  itself  harmonizes 
with  the  trains  of  thought  suggested  by  it,  its  negative  influence  would  still 
be  very  powerful.  It  would  be,  in  a  slight  degree,  like  that  of  sleep,  which 
excludes,  or  nearly  excludes,  all  sensation,  and  allows  the  trains  of  ideas 
which  pass  through  the  mind, — the  hills  and  lakes,  perhaps,  and  pastimes 
and  friends  of  our  youth, — to  assume,  for  the  time,  an  impresaon  of  actual 
reality,  as  if  present  with  us  once  more. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  perception  of  new,  or  long-lost  ob- 
jects, gives  warmth  and  animation  to  our  trains  of  thought,  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  must  have  considerable  influence.  An  object,  tliat  is 
daily  before  our  eyes,  becomes  associated  with  innumerable  ideas,  which 
have  no  peculiar  harmony  or  agreement  with  each  other ;  and  though  it  may 
suggest  these  variously,  at  different  times,  it  is  still  apt  to  mingle  some  of 
them  together,  especially  if  it  occupy  the  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
memorial  which  we  have  received  from  a  friend,  for  example,  must,  in  a  ver)- 
short  time,  if  it  remain  in  our  possession,  be  associated  with  many  events  and 
feelings  that  have  no  relation  to  our  friend.  These,  as  more  recent,  maj 
become  of  readier  suggestion,  in  conformity  with  that  secondary  law  which  I 
stated  to  you ;  and,  at  least,  by  mingling  in  the  suggestion  many  irrelative 
remembrances,  cannot  fail  to  weaken  more  and  more  tlie  interest  which  the 
primary,  and  more  tender  image,  would  otherwise  afford.  But  an  object 
newly  discovered,  such  as  any  unexpected  relio  of  a  long-lost  friend,  presents 
the  instant  image  of  him  to  our  mind,  and  presents  it  unmixed  with  otlier 
conceptions,  that  could  not  have  co-existed  with  it,  without  weakening  its 
particular  impression. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  which  I  conceive  must  be  taken  into 
account,  in  every  such  case  of  unexpected  discovery  ; — ^This  is  the  influence 
of  the  feeling  of  astonishment  itself.  In  common  circumstances,  for  which 
we  are  prepared,  we  readily,  and  almost  unconsciously,  exercise  a  self- 
command,  which  keeps  down  any  violent  emotion.  But,  when  we  are 
struck  with  new  and  unexpected  circumstances,  this  self-command  is  often 
completely  suspended;  and  we  yield  to  the  first  emotion  that  arises,  however 
inconsistent  it  may  be  with  the  general  character  of  our  mind.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  a  foe  in  ambush,  spreads  terror  to  the  breasts  of  those  who 
would  have  marched  undaunted  in  the  open  field,  in  the  face  of  any  danger 
that  could  have  been  opposed  to  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  when, 
in  the  instance  quoted  to  you  yesterdjy,  the  crew  of  Captain  King's  ship 
melted  into  tears  on  discovering,  in  a  remote  and  barbarous  country,  a  pewter 
spoon  stamped  with  the  word  *'  London,"  it  was  partly  under  the  influence 
of  the  sudden  astonishment  which  they  must  have  felt, — ^an  astonishment 
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wtnchy  if  it  had  arisen  from  circumstances  of  a  di^rent  kind,  might  perhaps 
have  excited  a  panic  of  terror,  as  it  then  excited,  what,  in  relatiofi  to  the 
rugged  sternness  of  a  ship's  company ;  might  abnost  be  ccmsid^red  as  a  sort 
of  panic  of  tender  emotion. 

I  have  already  instanced,  as  illustrative  of  the  diffiision  of  the  felt  reality 
of  a  perception  over  the  co-existing  imagery  of  our  internal  thought,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  superstitious,  to  whom  the  wild  moanings  of  the  wind,  and  the 
shadowy  forms  seen  in  the  obscuri^  of  twilight,  reiuize,  for  the  moment,  the 
voices  and  the  spectral  shapes  which  their  fancy  has  readily  mii^led  with 
them.  I  might  show  in  like  manner,  various  other  instances,  smce  the  whole 
field  of  mind  seems  to  me  to  present  examples  of  this  species  of  illusive 
combination  supposed  by  me,  in  which  the  felt  reality  ot  something  truly 
existing,  is  diffused  over  images  of  unexisting  things.  There  is  scarcely  one 
of  our  moral  afiecdons  which  it  may  not,  as  1  conceive,  augment  or  variously 
modify,  as  in  an  after-part  of  the  course,  I  shall  have  firequent  opportunides 
of  pointing  out  to  you.  In  the  case  of  jealousy,  for  example, — to  hint  merely 
at  present  what  is. afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed, — ^what  undue  im- 
portance  does  the  slightest  fact,  that  harmonizes  with  the  suspicions  previously 
entertained,  give  to  those  very  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  persons,  whose 
better  Judgment,  if  free  from  the  mnuence  of  that  gloomy  passion,  could  not 
have  failed  to  discover  the  futility  of  the  very  circumstances  to  which  they 
attach  so  much  importance ; — the  felt  truth  of  the  single  fact  observed  com- 
municating, as  I  conceive,  for  the  time,  to  the  whole  co-existing  and  blending 
and  harmonizing  images  of  suspicion,  that  reality  which  it  alone  possessed. 
Who  is  there,  in  like  manner,  who  must  not  frequently  have  observed  the 
influence  of  a  single  slight  success,  m  vivifying  to  the  sanguine  their  most 
extravagant  hopes  f  the  reality  of  this  one  happy  fact  giving  instandy  a  sort 
of  obscure  reality  even  to  thcMse  extravagant  conceptions  which  are  all  con- 
sidered together  with  the  realized  wish,  as  parts  of  one  great  whole.  Slight 
as  these  hmts  are,  they  may  serve  at  least  for  the  present,  to  give  you  some 
nodon  of  the  extensive  applicability  of  a  principle,  which  is,  in  truth,  as  wide 
as  the  wide  variety  of  feelings  that  may  relate  to  an  imaginary  object. 

These  observations  on  the  influence  which  objects  of  perception  have,  by 
their  permanence,  as  well  as  by  their  reality,  in  giving  additional  liveliness  to 
our  associate  feelings,  lead  me  to  remark  a  property  of  the  suggesting  princi- 
ple, which,  however  much  neglected,  seems  to  me,  m  the  various  applica- 
tions that  may  be  made  of  it,  of  the  greatest  importance,  since,  without  it,  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  many  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  thought. 
We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  talk  of  the  succesiiom  of  our  ideas,  of  the 
trains  of  our  ideas,  of  the  current  of  our  thought ;  and  to  use  so  many  other 
phrases  of  mere  succession,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  notions  of  co-existence,  in 
speaking  of  the  modifications  of  the  principle  of  suggestion,  that,  by  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  these  terms,  we  are  led  to  think  of  our  ideas  as  consecutive  only, 
and  to  suppose  that  because  there  is  truly  a  certain  series  of  states  of  the 
mind  in  regular  progression,  the  state  of  mind  at  one  moment  must  be  so 
dififerent  from  the  state  of  mind  of  the  moment  preceding,  that  one  idea  must 
always  fade  as  a  new  one  arises.  That  the  sequence  may  sometimes  be  thus 
exclusive  in  the  very  moment,  of  all  that  preceded  the  particular  suggestion, 
I  do  not  deny,  though  diere  are  many  circumstances  which  lead  me  to 
believe,  that,  if  this  ever  occur,  it  is  at  least  far  from  being  the  general  case. 

Thus,  to  take  an  instance  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  wUch  we  have 
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before  considered, — ^when,  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  after  an  interval  of 
years,  we  listen  to  any  simple  song^with  which  the  remembrance  of  a  frieod 
of  our  youth  is  connected,  bow  many  circumstances  not  merely  rise  again, 
but  rush  upon  us  together  f  The  friend  himself, — the  scene  where  we  last 
sat  and  listened  to  him, — the  domestic  circle  that  listened  with  us, — a  thou- 
sand circumstances  of  that  particular  period,  which  had  perhaps  escaped  us, 
are  again  present  to  our  mind  :  and  with  all  these  is  mingled  the  actual  per- 
ception of  the  song  itself.  As  the  parts  of  the  song  succeed  each  other,  they 
call  up  occasionally  some  new  circumstance  of  the  past ;  but  we  do  not,  on 
that  account,  lose  the  group  which  were  before  assembled.  The  new  cir- 
cumstance is  only  added  to  them,  and  the  song  still  continues  to  blend  with 
the  whole,  the  pleasure  of  its  own  melody,  or  rather  mingling  with  them  in 
mutual  diffiision,  at  once  gives  and  borrows  delight. 

If  this  virtual  eo-exisiencet  in  the  sense  now  explained,  which  I  trust  you 
will  always  understand  as  the  sense  intended  by  me,  be  true,  of  the  case  in 
which  perception  mingles  with  suggestion, — ^it  is  true,  though  in  a  less  re- 
markable degree,  of  our  conceptions  alone.  Had  the  same  ballad,  as  in  the 
former  case,  not  been  actually  sung^  but  merely  suggested  by  some  acciden- 
tal circumstance,  though  our  emotion  would  have  been  less  lively,  and  though 
fewer  objects  and  events,  connected  with  the  scene,  might  have  arisen,  it 
would  stdl  probably  have  suggested  the  friend,  the  place,  the  time,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  not  in  separate  and  exclusive  succession,  like  the  movine 
figures  of  a  continued  train,  but  multiplying  and  mingling  as  they  arose.  Cn 
the  innumerable  objects  of  external  sense,  which  pass  before  our  eyes,  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  how  many  are  there,  which  excite  only  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion,—forgotten,  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  felt ;  while,  on  many  others,  we  dteell 
with  the  hveli^st  bterest.  In  like  manner,  there  are  many  of  our  ideas  of 
suggestion,  which  are  as  indifferent  to  us,  as  the  thousand  objects  that  flit 
beiore  our  eyes.  They  exist,  therefore,  but  for  a  moment,  or  litde  more 
than  a  moment,  and  serve  only  for  the  suggestion  of  other  ideas,  some  of 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  equally  short-lived,  while  others,  more  lively  and 
interesting,  pause  longer  in  the  mind, — and,  though  they  suggest  ideas  con- 
nected with  themselves,  continue  with  them,  and  survive,  perhaps,  the  verj 
conceptions  which  they  suggest.  I  look  at  a  volume  on  my  table, — it  recalls 
to  me  the  friend  from  whom  I  received  it, — the  remembrance  of  him  sug- 
gests to  me  the  conception  of  his  family,— of  an  evening  which  I  spent  widi 
Siem, — ^and  of  various  subjects  of  our  conversation.  Yet  the  conception  of 
my  friend  may'continue,  mingled,  indeed,  with  various  conceptions,  as  tbej 
rise  successively,  but  still  co-existing  with  them, — and  is,  perhaps,  the  very 
part  of  the  complex  group,  that,  after  a  long  train  of  thought,  during  which 
It  had  been  constant^  present,  suggests  at  last  some  new  conception,  that 
introduces  a  difierent  train  of  its  own,  of  which  the  conception  ot  my  friend 
no  longer  forms  a  part 

But  for  thb  continuance  and  co-exigtencCj  of  which  I  speak,  I  cannot  but 
think,  that  the  regular  prosecution  of  any  design  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible. When  we  sit  down  to  study  a  particular  subject,  we  must  have  a  certain 
concej^tion,  though  probably  a  dim  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself.  To 
study  It,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  conception  alone,  but  to  have  succes- 
sively various  other  conceptions,  its  relations  to  which  we  endeavour  to  trace. 
The  conception  of  our  particular  subject,  therefore,  must,  in  the  very  first 
suige  of  our  progress,  suggest  some  other  conception.     But  this  secona  coo- 
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ceptioDy  if  it  alone  were  present,  having  various  relations  of  its  own,  as  well 
as  its  relation  to  the  subject  which  suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a 
third  conception,  which  had  no  reference  to  the  original  subject, — and  this 
third,  a  fourth, — and  thus  a  whole  series,  all  equally  unrelated  to  the  sub- 
ject which  we  wished  to  study.  It  would  hence  seem  impossible,  to  think 
of  the  same  subject,  even  for  a  single  minute.  Yet  we  know  that  the  ftct 
is  very  different,  and  that  we  often  occupy  whole  hours  m  thb  manner, 
without  any  remarkable  deviation  fh>m  our  original  design.  Innumerable 
conceptions,  indeed,  arise  during  this  time,  but  all  are  more  or  less  intimately 
related  to  the  subject,  by  the  continued  conception  of  which  they  have  every 
appearance  of  bemg  suggested ;  and,  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  concepdon 
of  a  particular  subject  both  suggests  trains  of  conceptions,  and  continues  to 
exist  together  with  the  conceptions  which  it  has  suggested,  every  thing  for 
which  I  contend,  in  the  present  case,  is  implied  in  the  admission. 

What  would  be  that  selection  of  images,  of  which  poets  speak,  if  their 
fancy  suggested  only  a  fleeting  series  of  consecutive  images  f  To  select,  im- 
plies not  the  succession,  but  the  co-existence  of  objects  of  choice ;  and  there 
can  be  no  discrimination  and  preference  of  parts  of  a  train  of  thought,  if  each 
separate  part  have  wholly  ceased  to  exist,  when  another  has  arisen.  The 
conception  of  beauty  calls  up  some  immediate  image  to  the  poetic  mind,  and 
kindred  images  after  images  arise,— not  fading,  however,  at  each  suggestion, 
but  spreading  out  all  their  mingled  loveliness,  to  that  eye,  which  is  to  choose 
and  reject.  With  what  exquisite  truth  and  beautv  is  this  process  described, 
by  one,  to  whom  the  process  was  fanuliar,  and  who  knew  well  to  draw  from 
it  its  happiest  results ! 

<*  Thai  at  lengrth 
Endow'd  with  all  that  nature  can  beitow. 
The  child  of  Fancy  oft  in  silence  bends 
O'er  these  miz'd  treasures  of  his  pregnant  breast, 
With  conscious  pride.    From  them  he  oft  resolves 
To  frame  be  knows  not  what  excelling  thinn, 
And  win  he  knows  not  what  sublime  reward 
Of  praise  and  wonder.    By  degrees  the  mind 
Feels  her  young  nerves  dilate  : — the  plastic  powers 
Labour  for  action  :-*blind  emotions  heave 
His  bosom ; — and  with  loveliest  frenzy  caught, 
From  earth  to  heaven  he  rolls  his  daring  eye, 
From  heaven  to  earth.    Anon  ten  thousand  shapes, 
Like  spectres  trooping  to  the  winrd's  call, 
Flit  swift  before  him.    From  the  womb  of  earth, 
From  ocean's  bed  they  come ;  the  eternal  heavens 
Disclose  their  splendours,  and  the  dark  abyss 
Pours  out  her  births  unknown.    With  fixed  gaze 
He  marks  the  rising  phantoms : — ^now  compares 
Their  different  forms,  now  blends  them,  now  divides. 
Enlarges  and  extenuates  by  turns. 
Opposes,  ranges  in  fantastic  bands. 
And  infinitely  varies.    Hither  now, 
Now  thither,  fluctaates  his  inconstant  aim 
With  endless  choice  perplex'd.    At  length  his  plan 
Begins  to  open.    Lucid  order  dawns ; 
And  as  from  Chaos  old  the  jarring  seeds 
Of  nature,  at  the  voice  divine  repair *d 
Each  to  its  place,  till  rosy  earth  unveil'd 
Her  fragrant  bosom,  and  the  ioyful  sun 
Sprung  up  the  blue  serene ;  bv  swift  degrees 
Thus  disentangled,  his  entire  design 
Emerges.    Cou>urs  nunglo,  failures  join,   • 
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And  linM  converge  r*4he  fiunter  jMurto  retire. 

The  f&irer,  eminent  in  light,  adTence, 
And  every  image  on  its  neighbour  smiles.'** 

There  is,  then,  it  appears,  a  continued  co-existence  of  some  of  our  associate 
feelings  with  the  feelings  which  they  suggest  And  it  is  well  for  us,  that  nature 
has  made  this  arrangement.  I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  its  importance  to 
our  intellectual  powers,  as  essential  to  all  continuity  of  design,  and  to  every 
wide  comparison  of  the  relations  of  things,  for  Uiis  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  to  you.  I  speak  of  the  infinite  accession  which  it 
affinrds  to  our  happiness  and  affections.  By  this,  indeed,  we  acquire  the 
power  of  fixmg,  in  a  great  degree,  our  too  fugitive  enjoyments,  and  con- 
centrating them  in  the  objects  which  we  love.  When  me  mother  caresses 
her  infant,  the  delight  which  she  feels  is  not  lost  in  the  moment,  m  which  it 
appears  to  fade,  it  still  lives  in  the  innocent  and  smiling  form  that  inspired 
it,  and  is  suggested  again,  when  the  idea  of  that  smile  passes  across  her 
mind.  An  infinity  of  other  pleasures  are,  in  the  progress  of  life,  associated 
in  like  manner ;  and  with  these  additional  associations,  the  feeling  which 
her  child  excites,  becomes  proportionately  more  complex.  It  is  not  the 
same  unvarying  image,  exciting  the  remembrance,  first  of  one  pleasure,  and 
then  of  another,  for,  in  that  case,  the  whole  delight  would  not,  at  any  one 
moment,  be  greater  than  if  the  two  feelings  alone  co-eidsted ;  but  a  thou- 
sand past  feelings  are  present  together,  and  continuine  with  the  new  iniaees 
which  themselves  awalce,  produce  one  mingled  result  of  tenderness,  which 
it  would  be  impossible  disttncdy  to  analyze.  Why  is  it,  that  the  idea  of  our 
homei  and  of  our  country^  has  such  powerful  dominion  over  us, — that  the 
native  of  the  most  barren  soil,  when  placed  amid  fields  of  plenty,  and  be- 
neath a  sunshine  of  eternal  sprine,  should  sdll  sigh  for  the  rocks,  and  the 
wastes,  and  storms  which  he  had  left  f 

**  But  where  to  find  thi^  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  allpretend  to  know  ? 
The  shuddering  tenant  ofthe  frigid  xone 
Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own  ; 
Eziois  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  night  of  revelrj  and  ease. 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  Line, 
Boasts  of  his  ^den  sands,  and  palmj  wine* 
Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave.'*! 

In  vain  may  we  labour  to  think,  with  Varro,  as  a  coosolation  in  banish- 
ment, that,  "  wherever  we  go,  we  must  still  have  the  same  system  of  nature 
around  us,"— or,  with  Marcus  Brutus,  that,  whatever  else  may  be  torn  from 
the  exile,  ^'  he  is  still  permitted  at  least  to  carry  with  him  his  own  virtues.'^ 
In  vain  may  we  peruse  the  arguments,  with  which  Seneca  quaindy  attempts 
to  show,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  banishment,  since  the  country 
of  a  wise  man  is,  wherever  there  is  good, — and  the  existence  of  what  is 
good  for  him  depends,  not  on  the  accident  of  place,  but  on  his  own  will*  Ex* 
ulabis.  Non  patria  mihi  interdicitur,  sed  locus.  In  quamcumque  terram 
venio,  in  meam  venio.  Nulla  terra  exilium  est.  Altera  patria  est.  Patria 
est,  ubi<?umque  bene  est ;   illud  autem,  per  quod  bene  est,  in  homine,  noo 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  ▼.  373—406. 
t  Goldsmith's  PoeroS|— Traveller ,—-▼.  63—79. 
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in  loco  est.  In  ipsius  potestate  est,  qose  sit  illi  fortuna.  Si  sapiens  est, 
peregrinatur ;  si  i^tus,  exulat."  AD  this  reminds  us  of  the  Stoic,  who, 
tortured  with  bodily  pain,  and  expressing  the  common  signs  of  agony,  still 
maintained,  at  intervals,  with  systematic  obstinacy,  that  this  was  no  aflUc^ 
tion :— 

*  Ptin's  not  «n  ill,  he  ntten— with  a  groan/ 

And  if  it  was  truly  during  the  period  of  his  dismal  residence  in  Corsica, 
that  the  philosopher  made  this  vain  attempt  to  prove  the  impossibility  of 
banishment,  it  is  probable,  that,  while  he  was  thus  laboriously  endeavouring 
to  demonstrate  that  Aw  country  was  still  with  him^  on  the  barren  rocks  to 
which  he  was  condemned,  his  own  Corduba  or  Rome  was  rising  on  his 
memory,  with  painful  tenderness ;  and  that  the  very  arguments,  wiu  which 
he  strove  to  comfort  himself,  would  be  read  by  him,  not  with  a  groan,  per- 
haps, but  at  least  with  an  inward  sigh.  His  poetry  was,  unquestionably,  far 
more  true  to  nature  than  his  philosophy, — ii  he  was  indeed  the  author  of 
those  pathetic  poems  on  his  exile,  in  some  verses  of  which,  he  speaks  of  the 
baniihedj  as  of  those  on  whom  the  rites  of  burial,  that  separate  them  from 
the  world,  had  been  abeady  performed,  and  prays  the  earth  of  Corsica  to 
lie  light  on  the  ashes  of  the  livtng^-^ 

*'  Paree  relegatifl,  hoc  est  jam  parce  sepnhia.* 
ViTorum  cineri  sit  tna  terra  levis."t 

In  die  instance  of  Seneca,  indeed,  whose  relegation  was  not  the  efiect 
of  crime  on  his  part,  but  of  the  artiBces  of  an  adulterous  empress,  the 
remembrances  attached  to  the  land  fh>m  which  he  was  separated,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  more  powerful,  because  they  were  not  accom- 
panied with  feelings  of  remorse  and  shame,  that  might  have  rendered  the 
very  thought  of  return  painful  to  the  criminal.  But  in  the  bosom  of  the 
criminal  himself,  there  is  still  some  lingering  auction,  which  these  dreadful 
feelings  are  not  able  wholly  to  subdue ;  and  he  returns,  at  the  risk  of  life 
itself,  to  the  very  land  which  had  thrown  him  from  her  bosom,  and  marked 
him  with  infamy.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  human  being,  however  torpid  in 
vice,  and  lost  to  social  regard,  who  can  return,  after  a  long  absence,  to  the 
spot  of  his  birth,  and  look  on  it  with  indifference,  and  to  whom  the  name 
of  his  country  presents  no  other  image,  than  diat  of  the  place  in  which  he 
dwells. 

What,  then,  is  this  irresistible  power  which  the  mere  sound  of  home  can 
exercise  over  our  mind  f  It  surely  does  not  arise  fiom  the  suggestion  of  a 
number  of  conceptions,  or  other  feelings,  in  separate  succession ;  for  no 
smgle  part  of  this  succession  could  of  itself  be  sufficiently  powerful.  It  is 
because  home  does  not  suggest  merely  a  multitude  of  feelings,  but  has 
itself  become  the  name  of  an  actual  multitude ;  and  though,  in  proportion 
as  we  dwell  on  it  longer,  it  suggests  more  and  more  additional  images,  still 
these  are  only  added  to  the  group  which  formerly  existed,  and  increase  the 
general  eflfect ;  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  suggestion  of  a  single 
new  idea  extinguished  all  those  which  had  preceded  it.  It  is  probable 
even,  that  there  is  no  one  interesting  object,  which  has  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, that  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  arises  to  our  mind  at  different  times, 

*  Al.  folntis.  f  Seneca  Epig.  ad  Coraicam,  ▼.  7, 8. 
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but  that  it  is  always  more  or  less  complex,  being  combined  with  coneepticHis 
or  other  feelings  that  co-existed  with  it  when  present  to  the  mind  on  former 
occasions.  The  very  circumstance  of  its  being  interesting,  and  therefore 
lively,  will  render  it  less  fugitive  whenever  it  occurs  in  a  train  of  thought, 
and  will  thus  give  it  an  opportuniQr  of  combining  itself  with  more  ideas  of 
the  train,  which,  though  accidentally  mingled  iVith  it  at  the  time,  may  still, 
from  the  laws  of  suggestion,  form  with  it,  afterwards,  one  complex  and  in- 
separable whole. 

What  extensive  applications  may  be  made  of  this  doctrine  of  the  conHnu- 
once  of  the  suggesting  feeling,  in  co-existence  with  the  feelings  which  it  sug- 
gests, will  be  seen,  when  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  various  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  and  still  more,  of  our  emotions  in  general,  particularly 
of  those  which  regard  our  taste  and  our  moral  affections.  It  is  this  con- 
densation of  thoughts  and  feelings,  indeed,  on  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
depends  that  inteHectual  and  moral  progress,  of  which  it  is  the  noblest  ex- 
ceUence  of  our  being,  even  in  this  life,  to  be  susceptible,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pledge  of  that  far  nobler  progression  which  is  to  be  our  splen- 
did destiny  in  the  unceasing  ages  that  await  us,  when  the  richest  acquisitions 
of  the  sublimest  genius,  to  which  we  have  looked  almost  with  the  homage 
of  adoration  on  &s  mortal  scene,  may  seem  to  us  like  the  very  rudiments 
of  infant  thought     Even  then,  however,  the  trudis  which  we  have  been  ca- 

Fable  of  attaining  here,  may  sdll,  by  that  condensati(Hi  and  diffiision  of  which 
have  spoken,  form  an  element  of  die  transcendent  knowledge  which  is  to 
comprehend  all  the  relations  of  all  the  worlds  in  infinity,  as  we  are  now 
capable  of  tracing  the  relations  of  the  few  planets  that  circle  our  sun ;  and, 
by  a  similar  diffusion,  those  generous  afiections,  which  it  has  been  our  de- 
light to  cultivate  in  our  social  communion  on  earth,  may  not  only  prepare 
for  us  a  purer  and  more  glorious  communion,  but  be  themselves  constituent 
elements  of  that  ever  increasing  happiness,  which,  still  prolonging,  and  still 
augmendng  the  joys  of  virtue,  is  to  reward,  through  immortality,  the  sufi^- 
ings,  and  the  toUs,  and  the  struggles  of  its  brief  mortal  career. 


LECTURE  XL. 


REASONS  FOR  PREFERRING  THE  TERM  SUGGESTION,  TO  THE  PHRASE 

ASSOCUTION  OF  IDEAS. 

The  latter  part  of  my  Lecture  of  yesterday,  gendemen,  was  employed, 
in  illustrating  a  disdhction,  which  seems  to  me  of  great  consequence,  in  its 
applications  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  intellectual  phenomena,  the  distinc* 
tion  of  the  trains  of  our  thought  from  other  trains  of  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak,  in  this  most  important  circumstance,  that,  in  our  mental 
sequences,  the  one  feeling,  which  precedes  and  induces  another  feeling, 
does  not,  necessarily,  on  that  account,  give  place  to  it ;  but  may  continue, 
in  that  virtual  sense  of  combinatk)n,  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
of  which  I  have  often  spoken,-?-^  eo^exist  with  the  new  feeling  which  it 
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excites,  oudasdng  ii^  perhaps,  and  many  other  feelings,  to  which,  during  its 
permanence,  it  may  have  given  rise.  1  pointed  out  to  you,  how  important 
this  circumstance  in  our  mental  constitution  is  to  us,  in  various  ways ;-— to 
our  intellectual  acquirements, — since,  without  it,  there  could  be  no  continu- 
ed meditation,  but  only  a  hurrying  confusion  of  image  after  image,  in  wilder 
irregularity  than  in  the  wildest  of  our  dreams, — and  to  our  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, since,  by  allowing  the  co-existence  and  condensation  of  various  feel- 
mgs  in  one  complex  emotion,  it  furnishes  the  chief  source  of  the  delight  of 
those  moral  aflfecticms,  which  it  is  at  once  our  happiness  to  feel,  and  our  vir- 
tue to  obey. 

After  these  remarks  on  a  distinction,  which  it  appears  to  me  of  essential 
importance  to  make,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  still 
more  importance  in  the  theory  of  our  trains  of  thought, — at  least,  in  the 
light  in  which  these  have  been  commonly  regarded  by  philosophers.  Its 
ioiportance  in  this  respect,  is,  however,  I  must  confess,  its  principal  attrac- 
tion ;  and  it  will  require  from  you  a  little  more  attention  and  patience,  than 
the  greater  number  of  the  discussions  which  have  recently  engaged  us. 

Before  entering  on  this  particular  part  of  my  course,  which  treats  of  the 
phenomena  commonly  classed  together  under  the  general  term  (usociaium 
ofideoM^  I  remarked  the  error  of  this  seeming  limitation  to  our  ideas,  of  a 
tendency*  which  is  common  to  them  with  all  our  other  feelings ;  and  at  the 
same  time  mentioned,  that  there  were  other  reasons  afterwards  to  be  stated, 
which  led  me  to  prefer  to  this  phrase  a  term  more  strictly  indicative  of  the 
simple  fact  of  the  rise  of  certain  states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  after  certaia 
other  states  or  affections  of  mind  :  unwilling  as  I  was,  to  alter,  without  some 
urgent  motives,  a  phrase  which  the  universal  language  of  philosophers,  and 
even  the  popular  language  on  this  most  popular  part  of  intellectual  philoso- 
hy,  might  be  considered  almost  as  having  fully  and  finally  established, 
^he  term  which  I  preferred,  as  most  strictly  expressive  of  the  simple  fac^ 
of  the  mere  antecedence  of  one  feeling,  and  sequence  of  another  feeling, 
was  iu^estionf  and  instead,  therefore,  of  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  assodor 
tion^  I  mquired  into  the  general  circumstance,  on  which  suggestion  depends. 
In  the  course  of  our  discussions,  indeed,  I  have  continued  sometimes  to 
avail  myself,  as  you  must  have  remarked,  of  the  more  familiar  phrase  asso^ 
datum.  But  1  have  done  this  only  in  cases  in  which  the  use  of  it  appeared 
without  danger, — or,  at  least,  when  any  misconception  that  might  arise  from 
it,  was  sufficiently  obviated,  by  the  use  of  the  corresponding  term  sugges" 
tiarij  as  explaining  ^and  restricting-  its  meaning.  The  examination  of  the 
question,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  show  the  reason  which  chiefly 
led  me  to  the  preference  of  the  one  of  these  terms  to  the  other ;  and  tliough, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  discussion  is  not  of  a  kind  that  admits  of  pleasing 
illustration,  I  trust  that  you  are  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  paramount 
importance  in  science  of  the  turftd  to  the  agreeabUi-'Ot  rather,  that  the 
useful  is  itself  agreeable  to  you,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  utility. 

That,  when  two  objects  have  been  perceived  by  us  in  immediate  succes- 
sion, the  presence  of  the  one  will  often  suggest  the  other, — though  this  se- 
cond object,  or  a  similar  external  cause,  be  not  present, — it  is  that  great  fact, 
of  association,  or  suggestion,  which  we  must  admit,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  form  with  respect  to  its  nature,  or  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  it. 
But  when  the  former  of  these  two  objects  first  suggests  the  conception  of 
the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  this  latter,  and  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time, 
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after  the  first  co-existence  of  the  two  perceptioas,  or  their  first  proximir^  lo 
each  other,  we  may  inquire,  whether  the  suggestion  be  the  consequence  of 
a  kw,  or  general  tendency  of  the  mind,  first  operating  at  that  monoent  of  die 
suggestion  itself :— or  the  consequence  of  another  earlier  law  of  mind,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  mere  perception  itself,  but  operatmg  at  the  time 
when  both  objects  were  originally  perceived  together,  whether,  during  the 
original  perception  of  the  two  objects,  at  the  period  long  preceding  the  first 
suggestion  of  one  by  the  other,  there  was,  beside  the  simple  perception  of 
each,  some  other  intellectual  process,  or  operation,  by  which  a  unicMo  might 
be  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  two  conceptions,  in  all  their  future  recur- 
rences,—or,  simply,  whether  such  be  not  the  natural  constitution  of  the  mind, 
that  one  affection  of  it  succeeds  another  affection  of  it,  and  that  the  succes- 
sions occur  in  a  certain  order ;  in  short,  whether  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
recurrence  be  laws  of  asiodfUionj  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word,  as  ex- 
pressive of  some  former  connecting  process,— or  merely  laws  of  mggeHion^ 
as  expressive  of  the  simple  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  the  very  moment  in 
which  it  is  afiected  in  a  certain  manner,  to  exist  immediately  afterwards  in 
a  certain  dififerent  state. 

At  first  sight,  the  question,  which  this  distinction  implies,  may  seem  to  be 
a  question  only  as  to  the  use  of  a  term,  and  to  involve  little  actual  difiler- 
ence ;  or,  if  the  actual  difference  which  it  involves  be  admitted,  it  may  seem 
a  question  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  solve ;  since,  on  either  supposi- 
lion,  whether  the  suggesuons  arise  from  some  earlier  process  of  mysterious 
association,  at  the  time  of  the  first  co-existence  or  proximity  of  the  percep- 
tions, or  from  some  equally  mysterious  limitation  of  the  subsequent  sponta- 
heous  suggestions  to  a  certain  series,  the  suggestions  themselves  must  be  the 
same,  and  must  follow  in  the  same  order. 

It  will  appear,  however,  on  a  more  attentive  consideration,  that  the  dis- 
tinction, far  from  being  verbal  merely,  is,  in  truth,  a  most  important  one,  and 
has  had  a  powerful,  and,  as  I  conceive,  a  most  iniurious  influence  on  aU  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  of  them  by  philosophers,— and  that 
the  discovery  of  the  period  of  the  primary  influence  of  the  laws  that  r^ulate 
suggestion  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  observation,— on  that  view  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  supposes  them  to  resuh  from  tendencies  to  su^estion  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  the  resemblances,  contrasts,  and  contiguities,  of  which 
writers  on  this  branch  of  intellectual  physiolo^  are  accustomed  to  speak. 

It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  this  belief,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  discussion,  since  the  assertors  of  a  connecting  process  of  asso- 
ciation, as  that  on  which  suggestion  in  every  case  depends,  have  been  also 
strenuous  assertors  of  various  forms  of  association  itself;  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  perplexities,  in  which  this  double  belief  has  involved  them, 
been  led  into  those  cumbrous  arrangements  of  the  intellectual  phenomena, 
from  the  error  of  which  I  am  desirous  of  freeing  you. 

I  have  alreadv,  in  treating  of  the  primary  laws  of  su^stion,  stated  to 
you  my  belief,  that,  by  a  more  refined  analysis  than  writers  on  tUs  subject 
have  been  accustomed  to  make,  the  varieties  of  suggestion  mi^  aU  be 
found  to  be  reducible  to  one  general  tendency  of  succession,  according  to 
the  mere  order  of  former  proximity  or  co-existence ;  and  1  cannot  but  think 
that  this  reduction  has  appeared  more  difiicult  than  it  truly  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unfortunate  phrase  asiociaiion  rf  tdeoj,— -which,  seeming  to 
confine  the  tendency  of  suggestion  to  our  ideas  ak>ne,  made  it  impossible,  in 
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many  cases,  to  discover  the  necessary  proximity— ^Jnen  the  proKimii^  had 
never  really  existed,  with  respect  to  the  ideas  in  the  train,  but  was  to  be 
found  only  in  some  emotbn,  or  internal  sentiment  or  judgment,  that  was 
common  to  the  two. 

In  treating  of  the  suggestions  of  resemblance,  accordingly,  I  ventured  to 
give  you  an  example  of  this  very  nice  analysis,  in  which  similar  objects 
were  supposed  to  be  suggested  by  similar  objects,  m  consequence  merely 
of  some  part  which  was  the  same  in  both,  and  which  excited,  by  the  influ* 
ence  of  former  proximity,  the  other  parts,  which  co-existed  with  it  as  one 
great  whole. 

In  cases  of  the  more  shadowy  resemblance  of  analogy,  in  like  manner,-^ 
as  in  those  comparisons  of  objects  with  objects  which  constitute  the  similes 
and  metaphors  of  poetry, — ^though  there  may  never  have  been  in  the  mind 
any  proximity  of  the  very  images  compared,  there  may  have  been  a  prox- 
imity of  each  to  an  emotion  of  some  sort,  which,  as  common  to  both,  might 
render  each  capable  indirectly  of  suggesting  the  other.  When,  for  exam- 
ple, the  whiteness  of  untrodden  snow  brines  to  our  mind  the  innocence  of 
an  unpolluted  heart,— or  a  fine  morning  oi  spring  the  cheerful  freshness  of 
youth,"— they  may  do  this  only  by  the  influence  of  a  common  emotion  ex- 
cited by  them.  The  tendency  to  suggestions  of  analogy,  which,  in  dbtinc- 
tion  from  the  tendency  to  suggestion  of  the  grosser  contiguities  of  objects 
themselves,  or  their  direct  images,  I  stated  to  be  the  great  characteristic  or 
constituent  of  inventive  genius,  may  thus  be  only  another  form,  or,  at  least, 
a  very  natural  result  of  that  susceptibility  of  vivid  emotion,  which,  even  by 
those  who  have  not  formed^the  same  theory  of  genius,  is  usually  conceived 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  poetic  temperament.  The  livelier  the  emotiaa 
may  be,  the  longer  must  it  continue  to  co-exist  with  objects,  and  the  quicker 
and  surer,  therefore,  must  it  be  to  recall  such  objects  as  have  at  any  time 
co-existed  with  it.  There  may,  therefore,  when  there  is  no  proximate  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  be  a  proximity  as  real  in  the  mixed  suggestions  of  ideas 
and  emotions. 

In  contrast,  I  might  perhaps  say,  in  like  manner,  that  suggestion  takes 
place,  not  indeed  by  the  union  of  causation  with  resemblance,  as  Mr.  Hume 
strangely  supposed,  but  by  resemblance  alone,  and  therefore,  accordmg  to 
the  view  now  given  by  proximity, — a  resemblance,  however,  not  in  the  conr 
trasted  object  itself,  but  in  some  emotion,  or  other  secondary  feeling,  to 
which  that  contrasted  object  gives  rise.  All  objects  that  are  siriiStgly. 
contrasted  must  agree,  at  least,  in  this  one  respect,  that  they  are  very  stirange 
of  their  kind,  mien  we  see  any  one,  for  example,  with  a  single  feature  of 
his  face  of  very  unusual  dimensions,  as  a  very  large  nose,  the  feeling  that 
rises  in  our  mind  almost  immediately  after  gazing  on  it,  is  the  reflection  how 
very  singular  a  nose  this  is.  Thb  reflection  is  itself  a  certain  state  of  the 
mind,  which,  if  produced  in  any  way,  may  afterwards  excite,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary cases  of  suggestion,  the  accompanying  conception  of  the  object  which 
first  produced  it.  When  we  happen  afterwards  to  see  an  indiviaual  with  a 
nose  as  remarkably  short,  the  very  same  reflection  will  as  instantly  arise ; 
and  this  sameness  of  the  proximate  feeling,  mav  be  sufficient,  by  mere  prox« 
imity,  to  induce,  on  the  perception  of  one  of  the  objects,  the  conception  of 
the  contrasted  object — ^that  is  contrasted  in  form  indeed,  but  still  amilar  in 
the  sentiment  which  it  excites.  In  the  case  of  every  other  relation,  too,  it 
may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  the  relative  suggests  its  correlative,  because 
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whatever  be  the  circumstance  of  agreement  in  which  the  relatioa  consists, 
this  circumstance  is  common  to  both,  and  may  form  a  connecting  link  of 
mere  proximity^  as  in  any  other  case  of  resemblance,  when  the  common 
circumstance  is  suggested  by  either  of  the  two. 

That  some  such  fine  and  minute  proximity  as  this,  may  be  detected 
in  every  case  of  suggestion,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
at  least  But  still,  as  the  process  by  which  I  evolve  it,  is  a  very  subtile 
one,  and  there  is,  therefore,  from  its  subtilty,  a  greater  possibili^*  of  its 
being  fallacious ; — as  the  suggestions  of  contrast  and  analogy  seem,  in  tlie 
retrospects  of  our  consciousness,  equally  immediate  as  those  of  proximity 
itself,  and  as,  whether  the  feelings  have  been  at  any  time  truly  proximate 
or  not,  the  ereat  mystery  of  the  suggestion  itself  remains  the  same, — ^I 
thought  it  safer,  in  our  illustration  of  them,  to  conader  them  as  distinct 
tribes. 

In  my  own  view  of  suggestion,  however,  in  which  I  regard  all  our  associ- 
ate feelings  as  admitting  of  a  possible  reduction  to  a  fine  species  of  proximity, 
I  do  not  consider  any  influence  distinct  from  that  of  the  mere  existence  of 
the  original  feelings  themselves,  in  their  state  of  proximity,  to  be  indicated 
by  our  consciousness,  or  at  all  necessary  to  the  subsequent  suggestions ;  but 
as  the  assertors  of  tliis  necessity,  with  whom  I  contend,  are  all  assertors  of 
distinct  species  of  suggestions,  my  argument  with  them  will  proceed  on  their 
own  principles,  and  take  for  granted,  that  there  are  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance, contrast,  &zc.  which  are  not  specifically  the  same  as  those  of  mere 
proximity.  You  will  remember,  then,  tha(  my  argument  is  a  relative  argu- 
ment, and  view  it  always  in  the  relation  which  it  is  meant  to  bear  to  the 
opinions  of  others  rather  than  my  own. 

Proceeding,  accordingly,  on  the  general  belief  of  distinct  tribes  of  sugges- 
tions, in  our  inquiry  into  the  evidence  which  the  phenomena  affi>rd  of  a  pre- 
vious influence  of  association,  let  us  take  for  an  example,  then,  a  cast  of  con- 
traatj  in  which  the  perception  or  conception  of  one  omect,  suggests  immedi- 
ately the  conception  of  some  other  object,  of  which  the  qualities  arc  so  dis- 
similar, as  to  be  absolutely  opposite  to  those  qualities  which  we  are  perceiv- 
ing or  conceiving  at  the  moment. 

The  first  sight  of  a  person  of  stature  remarkably  beyond  the  comraoo 
size,  is  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  bring  instantly  before  us,  in  conception, 
the  form  of  some  one,  with  whom  we  may  happen  to  be  acquainted,  of 
stature  as  remarkably  low.  In  consequence  of  what  law  of  mind  does  this 
suegesti(Hi  take  place  f 

If  we  say  merely,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  affect- 
ed by  external  objects  alone,  but  that  the  state  or  affection  of  mind  which 
we  call  a  conception  or  idea  of  an  object, — in  whatever  manner  excited, 
— Huay  give  immediate  rise  to  other  ideas,  of  which  no  external  cause  at  the 
moment  exists  before  us ;  that  one  idea,  however,  does  not  suggest  indiflfe- 
rently  any  other  idea,  but  only  such  as  have  some  peculiar  relation  to  itself; 
that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  such  relations,  resemblance,  contiguity, 
and  others ;  and  that  of  this  variety  of  relations,  according  to  which  ideas 
may  spontaneously  suggest  each  other,  contrast  is  one ; — ^we  deliver  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  facts,  and  of  tlie  whole  facts,  and  whatever  goes  be- 
yond this,  to  some  earlier  mysterious  process  of  union,— even  though  it 
could,  by  a  skilful  effi)rt  of  ingenuity,  be  reconciled  with  tlie  phenomena, — 
must  stitt  b^  a  supposition  only ;  for„  if  we  trust  the  evidence  of  our  con- 
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sciousness,  which  afibrds  the  only  evidence,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
intermediate  process  that  can  have  the  name  of  association,  but  simply  of  tfa^ 
original  perceptions,  and  the  subsequent  suggestion.  Of  this  the  slightest 
retrospect  will  convince  any  one.  It  is  to  our  consciousness,  then,  at  the 
time  of  the  perception,  and  the  time  of  the  suggestion,  that  we  must  look. 
Now  all  of  which  we  are  conscious  at  the  time  of  perception  might  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  though  there  were  no  memory  whatever  after  perception 
ceases,  or  though  in  remembrance,  there  were  no  such  order  of  suggestions 
afterwards,  as  is  supposed  to  justify  the  supposition  of  some  pre-existing 
association,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  utmost  irregularity  and  confusion.  Our 
consciousness  during  perception,  is  thus  far  from  indicating  any  process  of 
association ;  and  all  ot  which  we  are  conscious,  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion 
itself,  is  the  mere  succession  of  one  feeling  to  another,  not  certainiv  of  any 
prior  process  on  which  this  suggestion  has  depended.  The  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, tnen,  as  opposed  to  what  may  be  called  association,-— or,  in  other  words, 
the  circumstances  which  seem  to  regulate  the  spontaneous  successions  of  our 
ideas,  without  reference  to  any  former  intellectual  process,  except  the  simple 
primary  perceptions,  from  which  all  our  corresponding  conceptions  are  de- 
rived,— ^form  a  legitimate  theory,  being  a  perfect  generalization  of  the  known 
facts,  without  a  single  circumstance  assumed.  To  these  laws, — ^which  require 
no  prior  union  of  that  which  suggests  with  that  which  is  suggested, — ^the 
particular  case  which  we  are  considering  is  easily  referable,  beine  one  of  the 
very  cases  comprehended  in  the  generalization.  The  sight  of  a  gigantic 
stranger  brings  before  us  the  image  of  our  diminutive  friend ;  because,  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  in  whatever  manner  the  primary  ideas  may 
have  been  induced, — and  though  there  may  never  have  been  any  co-existence 
or  immediate  succession  of  them  before, — appositesj  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  their  opposition,  suggest  apposites.  It  is  as  much  a  law  of  mind,  that 
one  perception  or  conception  shall  introduce,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  the 
conception  of  some  similar  object,— or  of  one  so  dissimilar  as  to  be  contrasted 
with  it, — or  of  one  which  formerly  succeeded  it,— or  of  one  in  some  other 
way  related  to  it, — and  that  it  shall  introduce  such  relative  conceptions 
alone, — as  it  is  a  law  of  mind,  that  the  influence  of  light  on  the  retina,  and 
.thus  indirecdy  on  the  sensorium,  shall  be  followed  by  the  sensation  ofinsion 
and  not  of  sound  ;  and,  however  mysterious  and  inexplicable  the  one  process 
may  be,  it  is  not  more  inexplicable  than  the  other.  It  is  as  little  necessary 
to  the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  any  prior  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
as,  to  tiston^  that  there  should  be  any  mysterious  connexion  of  the  organ  with 
light,  at  some  period  prior  to  that  in  which  light  itself  first  acted  on  the  organ, 
and  the  visual  sensation  was  its  consequence.  As  soon  as  the  presence  of 
the  rays  of  light  at  the  retina  has  produced  a  certain  affection  of  the  senso- 
rium, m  that  very  moment  the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which  consti- 
tutes the  sensation  of  colour ; — ^as  soon  as  a  certain  perception  or  conception 
has  arisen,  the  mind  begins  to  exist  in  the  state  which  constitutes  what  is  said 
to  be  some  associate  conception.  Any  prior  connexion  or  association  is  as 
litde  necessary  in  the  one  of  these  cases  as  in  the  other.  All  that  is  prior,  is 
not  any  process  connecting  light  with  the  organ,  or  the  conception  of  a  riant 
with  the  conception  of  a  dwarf,  but  only  certain  original  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  is  formed,  to  have  in  the  one  case  some  one  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  vision  when  light  is  at  the  retina,-^n  the  other  case,  to  have  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  conception  of  a  dwarf  as  immediately  consecutive  to 
that  of  a  giant. 
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In  tracing,  accordingly,  each  separate  suggestion  in  tbe  trains  of  our 
thought  to  the  nature  of  the  mind, — ^its  original  energies  or  susceptibiNties, — 
as  operating  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion,  and  to  the  laws  which  then  regtihte 
its  adSections,  we  find  a  place  for  the  instance  of  contrast  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  see  how,  when  one  external  object  alone  is  present,  a  giant  may 
suggest  a  dwarf,  or  a  dwarf  a  giant.  The  laws  of  mind,  like  the  laws  of 
matter,  are  only  the  brief  expression  of  certain  general  circumstances,  in 
which  many  phenomena  agree ;  and  the  laws  of  tvggestiony — if  we  do  not 
look  back  to  any  associcUion  or  connexion  previous  to  tbe  suggestion  its^f, — 
do  fairly  comprehend  the  particular  case  considered  by  us. 

Let  us  next  consider,  wnether  this  suggestion  can  be  accounted  fiar  on  the 
odier  supposition,  which  ascribes  our  trains  of  ideas  to  associations  previous 
to  the  suggestion  itself, — ^to  laws  of  associationj  in  short,  in  the  sense  m  wb^h 
that  phrase  is  distinguishable  from  laws  of  suggestion. 

To  treat  the  question  with  all  due  candour,  I  shall  make  no  objection  to 
the  term  association^  as  if  it  implied  too  gross  an  analogy  to  corporeal  things ; 
for,  unfortunately,  it  has  this  fault  only  in  common  with  almost  every  current 
phrase  in  the  Philosophy  of  Mind.  If  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  mental 
analysis,  of  complex  affections,  of  groups  of  images,  and  trains  of  thonght, 
we  may  well  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  images  of  these  trains  as  associated, 
if  no  objection  but  that  of  its  seeming  materialism  can  be  urged  against  the 
phrase.  Nor  could  any  objection  be  fairly  made  to  the  association  of  ideas, 
as  implying  a  sort  of  connexion  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain, — if  there 
truly  were  any  consciousness  of  more  than  the  original  perceptions  at  the 
time  when  the  association  is  supposed ;  but,  when  there  is  no  conscious- 
ness of  any  thing  more,  it  may  be  allowed  us,  at  least,  to  require  some 
proof  of  the  connecting  process  that  is  supposed,  more  than  the  mere  fact  of 
a  subsequent  suggestion,  that  may  be  explained  without  it. 

Even  though  we  were  not  to  require  any  proof  of  this  kind,  however, — 
making  all  the  admissions  which  in  canflour  we  are  bound  to  make,  and  more 
than  candour  requires  of  us, — to  the  hypothesis  which  ventures,  in  tbe  case 
of  suggestion,  to  go  beyond  the  tendency  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the 
suggestion  itself,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  some  prior  mental  state  or  process, — of 
which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which  the  hypothesis  supposes  to  be  necessary' 
for  the  subsequent  suggestion,  and  to  which  unknown  state  or  process  it  gives 
the  name  of  association, — we  are  not,  because  we  make  these  admissions,  to 
make  any  further  concession, — such,  at  least,  as  would  imply  in  itself  an 
absolute  contradiction.     If  suggestion,  in  every  case,  depend  on  association, 
—that  is  to  say,  if,  before  objects  or  feelings  can  suggest  each  other,  they 
must  have  been,  at  some  former  period,  associated  together  in  the  mind,  it  is 
evident,  that,  at  some  former  period,  at  whatever  distance  of  time  it  may 
have  been  before  suggestion,  both  ideas  or  feelings  must  have  existed  to- 
gether ;  for  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  speak  of  associations  actually  formed 
between  feelings  which  either  had  not  begun,  or  had  already  ceased,  before 
the  supposed  association.     But  this  supposition  of  prior  co-^existencCj  though 
it  might  explain  the  mutual  suggestion  of  objects  tnat  have  been  contiguous, 
as  Hume  expresses  it,  in  place  or  time,  cannot  explain  the  case  at  present 
under  consideration,  if  contrast  be  considered  as  different  from  contigniiy ; 
for  it  is  the  very  first  perception  of  the  giant  which  is  supposed  by  us  to  in- 
duce the  conception  of  the  dwarf.    It,  therefore,  cannot  admit  of  being 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  dwarf  till  it  have  actually  suggested  it,  for,  tiS 
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the  moment  of  the  actual  suggestion^  the  two  ideas  never  have  existed  to- 
gether ;  and  if  it  have  already  suggested  it  without  any  former  association,  it 
is  surely  absurd  to  have  recourse  to  a  subsequent  association  to  account  for 
the  prior  suggestion,  and  to  say,  that  that  which  is^r;^  in  a  series  of  changes, 
owes  its  existence  to  that  which  is  seeondj  and  is  produced  by  that  which 
itself  produces. 

The  particular  case  of  suggestion  which  we  have  supposed,  then,  if  con- 
trast be  truly  a  simple  principle  of  suggestion,  seems  absolutely  decisive  of 
the  question,  because  it  excludes  every  association  of  the  two  ideas  prior  to 
the  suggestion  itself.  In  suggestions  of  objects  formerly  contiguous,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  by  those,  who  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  our  con- 
sciousness, trust  more  to  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  than  to  the  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness itself,  that,  as  the  perceptions  originally  co^exisied^  or  were  imme- 
diately suecessivcj  some  mysterious  connexion  of  those  states  of  mind  might 
be  formed  at  the  time  of  this  co-existence,  or  immediate  proximity,  that  might 
deserve  to  be  expressed  by  the  particular  name  of  association, — ^in  conse- 
quence of  which  connexion,  the  one  state  afterwards  was  to  induce  the  other. 
But  when  there  has  been  no  such  co-existence  or  succession, — as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  suggestions  of  contrast, — ^what  association  can  there  have  been  on 
which  the  suggestions  may  t^e  supposed  to  have  depended  ?  The  association, 
in  such  a  case,  is  manifestly  nothing  more  than  the  momentary  influence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  suggestion  itself;  and  to  say  that  the  suggestion  depends 
on  association,  is  the  same  thing  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  suggestion  depends 
upon  suggestion.  It  depends,  indeed,  on  the  relation  of  the  suggesting  object 
to  the  object  suggested, — as  similar,  opposite,  contiguous  in  time  or  place,  or 
iu  some  other  way  related, — ^the  tendency  to  suggest  relative  feelings  after 
relative  feelings  being  one  of  the  original  susceptibilities  of  the  mind,  essential 
to  its  very  nature,— but  it  depends  on  nothing  more ;  and  an  object,  there- 
fore, the  very  moment  of  our  first  perception  of  it,  may  suggest  some  object 
that  is  related  to  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  ways  as  readily  as  after  we  have 
perceived  it  a  thousand  times ;  though  it  surely  would  be  a  very  strange  use 
of  a  very  common  term  to  speak  of  any  previous  association  in  this  case,  and 
to  say,  that  objects  were  associated  before  they  had  existence^  as  they  must 
have  been,  if  tlus  first  suggestion  had  depended  on  any  prior  union,  or  process 
of  any  kind. 

I  need  not  repeat,  that  my  argument,  in  this  discussion,  proceeds  on  that 
universal  opinion  of  philosophers,  in  which  our  suggestions  are  considered  as 
of  various  classes,  and  not  on  that  more  subtile  analysis,  by  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  there  may  possibly  be  only  a  finer  species  of 
proximity  in  all, — though  in  this  case,  too,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the 
process  of  association,  it  it  were  gratuitously  supposed  as  something  different 
from  the  original  feelings  themselves,  would  be  at  once  equally  hypothetical' 
and  equally  inefficacious  for  explaining  the  subsequent  suggestions.  That 
an  object  seen  for  the  first  time  does  suggest  many  relative  conceptions,  no 
one  surely  will  deny ;  and  this  single  consideration,  I  cannot  but  think, — if 
the  distinction  universally  made,  of  various  principles  of  suggestion,  be  ad- 
mitted,— should,  of  itself,  have  led  to  juster  notions  of  our  trains  of  thought. 
It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  as  I  have  said  on  that  view  of  our  suggestions,  to 
be  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question ;  suice,  whatever  might  be  supposed  in 
other  cases,  in  this  casBy  at  least,  there  cannot  have  been  any  previous  con- 
nexion of  that  which  suggests  with  that  which  is  suggested.     It  proves,  that 
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the  tendency  of  the  mind,  in  suggestion,  is  not  to  exist  successively  in  stales 

which  have  been  previously  associated,  but  simply  to  exist  in  successive  states, 
which  have  to  each  other  certain  relations,  permanent  or  accidental,*— those 
relations  which,  in  former  Lectures,  were  considered  by  us,  as  reducible  to 
certain  primary  laws  of  suggestion. 

I  am  aware  that  this  long  argument,  on  a  single  point,  and  that,  in  itself, 
not  a  very  interesting  one,  must  have  appeared  ^to  you  rather  a  heavy  tax 
upon  your  patience.  But,  though  it  is  a  point  not  very  interesting  in  itself, 
or  in  the  sort  of  discussion  and  lUustration  which  it  admits,  it  is  one  which  is 
very  interesting,  in  the  applications  that  may  be  made  of  it;  particularly  as  a 
clear  view  of  the  distinction  which  I  wish  to  impress  on  your  minds,  wUl  free 
you  from  much  misconception,  which  has  clouded  the  language  and  opinions 
of  philosophers  on  this  subject,  and  will  prepare  you,  I  flatter  myself,  for 
admitting,  more  readily,  that  simple  arrangement  of  the  mtellectual  pheno- 
mena, which  I  have  ventured  to  submit  to  you. 

In  some  former  severe  discussions  like  the  present,  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract for  you  some  litde  consolation,  from  that  very  fortitude  of  attention  which 
the  discussion  required, — pointing  out  to  you  the  advantage  of  questicms  of 
this  kind,  in  training  the  mind  to  those  habits  of  serious  tk>ught  and  patient 
investigation,  which,  considered  in  their  primary  relation  to  the  inteUectual 
character,  are  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  instruction  which  the 
question  itself  may  afTord.  "  Generosos  animos  labor  nutrit"  In  the  disci- 
pline of  reason,  as  in  the  training  of  the  athlete,  it  is  not  for  a  single  victory^ 
which  it  may  give  to  die  youthful  champion,  that  the  combat  is  to  be  valued, 
but  for  that  knitting  of  die  joints,  and  hardening  of  the  muscles, — that  quick- 
ness of  eyes  and  coUectedness  of  eSovij  which  it  is  forming  for  the  struggles 
of  more  illustrious  fields. 

That  the  perception  of  a  giant,  which  never  before  had  co-existed  wiih 
the  idea  of  a  dwarf,  should  yet  be  sufficient,  without  some  prior  associatioD, 
to  induce  that  idea,  may  seem  very  wonderful ;  but  wonderful  as  it  is,  it  is 
really  not  more  mysterious,  than  if  the  two  ideas  had  co-existed,  or  siuu;eeded 
each  other,  innumerable  times.  The  great  mystery  is  in  the  simple  fact  of 
the  recurrence  or  spontaneous  rise  of  any  idea,  without  the  recurrence  of  the 
external  cause  which  produced  it,  and  when  that  external  cause  has  ceased, 
perhaps,  to  have  any  existence.  This  fact,  however,  we  must  adnoit,  what- 
ever be  our  theory ;  and  it  is  all  which  is  necessary  to  the  one  theory ;  while 
the  other,  by  supposing,  or  vaguely  implying  some  actual  union  or  associa- 
tion, prior  to  the  suggestion,  introduces  a  new  mystery,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  mystery  which  it  introduces,  renders  the  phenomena,  which  it 
professes  to  explain,  still  more  difficult  to  be  conceived ;  since  the  associa- 
tion, which  it  supposes  to  be  necessary  to  the  suggestion,  roust,  on  that  sup- 
posidon,  in  many  cases,  be  the  ^ect  of  that  very  suggestion,  to  which  it  b 
supposed  to  give  rise. 

You  will  now  then,  I  hope,  perceive,— or,  I  flatter  myself,  may  flready 
have  perceived,  without  the  necessity  of  so  much  repetition  of  the  argument, 
— ^the  reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer  the  term  suggestion  to  association^  as 
a  more  accurate  general  term,  for  all  the  spontaneous  successions  of  our 
thought;  since,  by  .making  the  suggestion  itself  to  depend  on  an  association 
or  combination  of  ideas  prior  to  it,  we  should  not  merely  have  assumed  the 
reality  of  a  process,  of  which  we  have  no  consciousness  whatever,  but  should 
have  excluded,  by  the  impossibility  of  such  previous  combination,  many  of 
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the  most  importaat  classes  of  suggestions, — every  suggestion  that  arises  from 
the  relations  of  objects  which  we  perceive  for  the  first  time,  and,  indeed, 
every  suggestion  that  does  not  belong,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  Mr.  Hume's 
single  class  of  canti^ky  in  time. 

That  our  suggestions  do  not  follow  each  other  loosely  and  confusedly,  is 
no  proof  of  prior  associations  in  the  mind,  but  merely  of  the  general  constitu- 
tional tendency  of  the  mind,  to  exist,  successively,  in  states  that  have  certain 
relations  to  each  other.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  our  original  per«- 
ceptions,  which  could  enable  us  to  infer  this  regularity  and  limitation  of  our 
subsequent  trains  of  thought.  We  learn  these  from  experience  alone  :  and 
experience  does  not  teach  us,  that  there  is  any  such  intervening  process  of 
mysterious  union,  as  is  supposed,  but  only,  that  when  the  mind  has  been 
affected  in  a  certain  manner,  so  as  to  have  one  perception  or  conception,  it 
is,  successively,  and  of  itself,  a^cted  in  certain  other  manners,  so  as  to  have 
other  relative  conceptions.  If  the  assodaiion  of  ideas  be  understood  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  this  succession  of  ideas  arising  without  an  external 
cause,  and  involving  no  prior  union  of  the  ideas  suggesting  and  suggested, 
— nor,  in  short,  any  influence  previous  to  that  which  operates  at  the  moment 
of  the  suggestion  itself,  though  it  would  certainly,  with  this  limited  meaning, 
(which  excludes  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  term  association,)  be  a 
very  awkward  phrase, — still,  if  it  were  always  understood  in  this  Hmited 
sense  alone,  it  might  be  used  with  safety.  But  in  this  sense,  the  only  sense 
in  which  it  can  be  used  without  error, — it  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
the  association  of  ideas  denotes  as  much  the  successions  of  ideas  of  objects 
which  never  have  existed  together  before,  as  the  successions  of  ideas  of 
objects  which  have  been  perceived  together, — that  there  are  not  two  sepa- 
rate mental  processes,  therefore,  following  perception,  and  necessary  to  tlie 
succession, — one  by  which  ideas  are  primarily  associated,  and  another  by 
which  they  are  subsequently  suggested, — but  that  the  associcaion  is,  in  truth, 
only  another  wcH'd  for  the  fact  of  the  suggestion  itself.  All  this,  howej^er, 
being  admitted,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, — ^what  advantage  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  a  simpler  term,  or  even  from  the  more  accurate  distinction 
which  such  a  term  denotes  f 

The  principal  advantage  that  b  to  be  derived  from  it,  is  the  great  simpli- 
fication which  it  allows  of  the  phenomena  by  the  removal  of  much  of  that 
mystery,  which  a  more  complicated  theory  had  made  to  hang  over  some  of 
the  processes  of  thought.  When  suggestion  was  supposed  to  depend  on 
former  associations  of  ideas,  and'  when,  in  many  cases,  it  must  have  been 
felt  to  be  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  discover  any  co-existence  or  im- 
mediate succession  of  the  primary  perceptions,  by  which  such  association 
could  be  supposed  to  be  formed ;  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  happen, — as,  in- 
deed, truly  took  place, — ^that  many  cumbrous  distinctions  and  still  more 
cumbrous  hypotheses,  would  be  formed,  to  account  for  the  apparent  ano- 
malies. 

It  is  the  use  of  this  unfortunate  phrase,  indeed,  rather  than  of  the  simple 
term  suggesiionj  which  appears  to  me  to  have  filled  our  intellectual  systems 
with  the  names  of  so  many  superfluous  powers.  The  supposed  necessity  in 
our  trains  of  thought,  of  some  previous  association,  of  course  rendered  it 
necessary,  that  the  conceptions  ascribed  to  this  cause,  should  be  such  as 
before  existed  in  a  similar  form,  since,  without  this  previous  existence,  they 
could  not  be  supposed  to  admit  of  previous  connexion ;  and,  therefore,  when 
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the  suggestions  were  very  diflferent,  so  as  to  have  the  semblaDce  almost  of  a 
new  creation,  it  became  necessary  to  invent  some  new  power  distinct  from 
that  of  association,  to  which  they  might  be  ascribed.  What  was  in  truth  a 
mere  simple  suggestion,  flowing  from  the  same  laws  with  other  suggestions, 
became  in  this  manner  something  more,  and  was  ranked  as  a  product  of 
fancy  or  imagination, — ^nothing  bebg  so  easy  as  the  invention  of  a  new  name. 
A  similar  illusion  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  of  various  other  intellectual 
powers,— or,  at  least,  favoured  greatly  the  admission  of  such  powers  by  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  suggestions  which  could  not  have  arisen  from 
previous  associations ;  and  one  simple  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind 
was  thus  metamorphosed  into  various  powers,  all  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  distinct  from  that  power  of  which  diey  were  only  modifications. 

The  chief  circumstances  which  probably  led  to  the  belief  of  some  actual 
union  or  .association  of  ideas,  previous  to  suggestion,  I  conceive  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  importance  of  that  order  of  suggestions,  of  which  proximiiy,  and 
therefore  former  co-existence,  or  immediate  succession  of  the  direct  objects 
of  thought,  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
order  of  suggestions  as  this,  but  conception  had  followed  conception  merely 
according  to  the  other  relations,  such  as  those  of  analogy  or  contrast,  we 
never  should  have  thought  of  any  association,  or  other  prior  influence,  dis- 
tinct from  the  suggestion  itself.  But,  when  objects  perceived  together,  or 
in  immediate  succession,  arise  again  together,  or  in  immediate  succession, 
as  if  linked  by  some  invisible  bonds,  it  is  a  very  natural  illusion,  that  tbe 
suggestion  itself  should  seem  to  depend  on  a  mysterious  union  of  this 
kind.  The  illusion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  it  is 
to  the  relation  of  direct  proximity  of  objects,  we  have  recourse,  in  all  those 
processes  of  thought  which  have  commonly  been  termed  recollections,  or 
voluntary  reminiscences.  We  think  of  all  the  variety  of  events  that  happen- 
ed at  the  time  at  which  we  know,  that  the  same  event,  now  forgotten  by  us, 
occurred,  and  we  pursue  this  whole  series  through  its  details,  as  if  expecting 
to  iSscover  some  tie  that  may  give  into  our  hand  the  fugitive  feeling,  which 
we  wish  to  detect.  The  suggestion  which  we  desire,  does  probably  at  length 
occur,  in  consequence  of  this  process ;  and  we  are  hence  very  naturally 
accustomed  to  look  back  to  a  period  preceding  the  suggestion,  as  to  the  real 
source  of  the  suggestion  itself. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  although  the  mind  were  truly  susceptible 
of  the  influence  in  its  trains  of  thought,  of  various  relations  of  a  different 
kind,  as  well  as  those  of  contiguity,  even  these  suggestions,  though  origioally 
difierent,  would  seem,  at  length,  reducible  to  this  one  paramount  order ; 
because,  after  the  first  suggestion  which  might  have  arisen  from  mere  analo- 
gy or  contrast,  a  real  contiguity,  in  point  of  time,  would  be  formed  of  tbe 
suggesting  and  suggested  conception,  which  had  become  proximate  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  same  suggestion,  therefore,  when  it  recurred,  might  seem 
to  have  arisen  as  much  from  this  contiguity,  in  a  prior  train  of  thought,  as 
from  the  contrast  or  analogy,  which  of  themselves  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  produce  it,  without  any  such  proximity  of  the  direct  images  them- 
selves. 

In  all  these  ways,  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how,  in  considering  every 
simple  suggestion,  our  thoughts  should  be  continually  turned  to  the  past,  and 
the  suggestion  itself,  therefore,  be  converted  into  association ;  the  exceptions 
being  forgotten,  or  receiving  a  different  name,  that  we  might  satisfy  ourselves 
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with  ft  gftoanl  law,  thoiigh  exceptions  so  importanti  and  so  innumerable, 
might  tbeiDsekes  have  served  for  a  proof  that  the  general  law  was  inaccu- 
rate. 

After  these  remarks,  then,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  merely  have  seen  the 
reasons  which  led  me  to  prefer  to  the  use  of  the  ambiguous  phrase  atsocia" 
tiouy  the  substitution  of  tne  simpler  term  tuggestianj  but  that  you  will  be 
disposed  also  to  admit  the  justness  of  that  distinction,  on  which  the  substitu- 
tion was  founded.  The  importance  of  the  distinction,  however,  you  will 
perceive  more  fully,  in  the  applications  that  are  afterwards  to  be  made  of  it, 
in  reducing  under  simple  suggestion,  phenomena  ascribed  by  philosophers 
to  many  difierent  intellectual  powers. 

To  this  I  shall  proceed  in  my  next  Lecture, 


LECTURE  XLl. 

REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES  TO  SIMPLE  SUGGES- 
TION,—I.  CONCEPTION,— n.  MEMORY. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  emj^yed  in  eonsiderinff  the  nature  of 
that  tendency  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  exists  successivehr  in  tne  states  which 
csonstitute  the  varie^  of  our  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought ;  my  object 
being  to  ascertam  whether  this  tendency  depend  on  any  previous  mteUectual 
process,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a  union  or  association  of  ideas, 
or,  simply  on  the  relations  of  the  concepdons  themselves,  at  the  moment  of 
suggestion,  without  any  previous  union  or  association  whatever  of  the  idea 
or  other  feeling  which  suggests,  with  the  idea  or  other  feeling  which  is  sug- 
gested. I  explained  to  you  the  reasons  which  seem  to  lead  us,  in  eveiy  case, 
m  which  conception  follows  conception,  in  trains  that  have  a  sort  of  wild 
regularity,  to  look  back  to  the  past,  for  some  mjrslerious  associations  of  our 
ideas,  by  ^ich  this  regular  confusion  of  their  successions  may  be  explam- 
ed ;  though,  in  the  phenomena  themselves,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
association,  or  earlier  connecting  process  of  any  kind,  all  ojf  which  we  are 
conscious  being  merely  the  original  perception  and  the  subsequent  suggestion. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  I  remarked,  in  consequence  of  obscure  notions, 
entertained  \vith  respect  to  this  supposed  association  of  ideas,  as  some- 
thing prior  and  necessary  lo  the  actual  operatkm  of  the  simple  principle  of 
spontaneous  suggestion,  that  the  phenomena  of  this  simple  principle  of  the 
mind  have  been  rrferred  to  various  intellectual  powers,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding,  m  many  cases,  any  source  of  prior  association,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  inventing  some  new  power  for  the  production,  of  pheno- 
mena, which  seemed  not  to  be  reducible  to  suggestbn,  or  to  differ  from  its 
common  forms,  merely  because  we  had  encumbered  the  ample  process  of 
su^esdon,  with  unnecessary  and  false  conditions. 

My  next  object,  then,  will  be  to  show  how  truly  that  variety  of  powers, 
thus  unnecessarily,  and  therefore,  unphilosophically  devised,  are  reducible 
to  the  principle  of  simple  suggestion  ;  or,  at  least,  to  this  simple  principle, 
in  combinatKMi  with  some  oiibose  c^er  principles,  which  I  pomted  out,  as 
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puts  of  our  mental  eoostitutioDy  in  my  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind* 

It  will  be  of  advantage,  however,  previously  to  take  a  slight  retrospect  ci 
the  principal  pobts,  which  may  be  considered  as  established,  with  respect  to 
simple  suggestion ;  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  it  is,  from  wthndtk  the 
other  supposed  powers  are  said  to  be  diSktenU 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  die  general  fact  of  su^estion, 
that  conception  follows  conception,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  without  any  re* 
currence  of  the  external  objects,  which  as  perceived,  originally  gave  occa- 
sbn  to  them* 

As  little  can  we  doubt  that  these  conceptions,  as  internal  states  of  the 
mind,  independent  of  any  immediate  influence  of  external  things,  do  not 
follow  each  other  loosely,  but  according  to  a  certain  general  rehuion,  or  num- 
ber of  relations,  which  constitute  what  I  have  termed  the  primary  laws  of 
suggestion,  and  which  exercise  their  influence  variously,  in  diflferent  persons, 
and  at  difierent  times,  according  to  circumstances,  which,  as  modifying  the 
former,  I  have  denominated  secondary  laws  of  suggestion. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  seen,  that  they  do  not  folhw  each  other 
merely,  the  suggesdng  idea  giving  immediate  place  to  the  suggested ;  but 
that  various  conceptions,  which  arise  at  difierent  moments,  may  eo-txitt^ 
and  form  one  compound  feeling,  in  the  same  manner  as  various  perceptions, 
that  arise  together,  or  at  diflferent  moments  may  co-exist,  and  form  one 
compound  feeling  of  another  species, — all  that  complexity  of  fomis  and 
colours,  for  example,  which  gives  a  whole  world  of  wonders  at  ooce  to  our 
vision,  or  those  choral  sounds  which  flow  mingled  from  innumerable  yibra- 
uons  that  exist  together,  without  confusion,  in  the  small  apert|ire  of  the  ear, 
and  in  a  single  moment  fill  the  soul  with  a  thousand  harmonies,  as  if,  in  the 
perception  of  so  many  co-existing  sounds,  it  had  a  separate  sense  for  every 
separate  voice,  and  could  exist  with  a  strange  diffiisive  oonsciousoess,  in  a 
simultaneous  variety  of  states. 

Lasdy,  we  have  seen  that  no  previous  association,  or  former  eoooectii^ 
process,  of  any  kind,  is  necessary  for  suggestion, — ^that  we  have  no  con- 
scbusness  of  any  intermediate  process  between  the  primarv  perceptioD  and 
the  subsequent  suggestion,  and  that  we  are  not  merely  without  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  a  process,  which  is  thus  gratuitously  supposed,  but  that  there 
are  innumerable  phenomena  which  it  is  not  very  eaqr  to  reconcile  with  the 
supposition,  on  any  view  of  it,  and  which  certainly,  at  least,  cannot  be  recson- 
ciled  with  it,  on  that  view  of  the  primary  laws  of  su^estion,  which  the  as- 
sertors  of  a  distinct  specific  Faculty  of  Association  have  been  aocustomed 
to  take. 

Let  us  now,  then,  apply  the  knowledge  which  we  have  thus  acquired, 
and  proceed  to  consider  some  of  those  forms  of  suggesdoo,  which  have  been 
ranked  as  distinct  intellectual  powers. 

That  Hhich  its  greater  simplicity  leads  me  to  consider  first,  is  what  has 
been  termed  by  philosophers  the  Power  of  Concqptionj  which  has  been  de- 
fined, the  power  that  enables  us  to  form  a  nodon  of  an  absent  ob^ct  of  per- 
cepdon,  or  of  some  previous  feeline  of  the  mind.  The  definition  of  the 
supposed  power  is  sufficiendv  mtelbgible ;  but  is  there  reason  to  add  the 
power  thus  defined,  to  our  other  mental  functions,  as  a  distinct  and 
fteuhy? 
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That  we  Imve  a  ceitaiii  mental  power,  or  susceptibility  by  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  definitioui  the  perception  of  one  object  may  excite  the 
notion  of  some  absent  object,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  this  is  the  very 
function  which  is  meant  by  the  power  of  suggestion  itself,  when  stripped  cm 
the  illusion  as  to  prior  association ;  and  if  the  conception  be  separated  from 
the  suggestion,  nothing  will  remain  to  constitute  the  power  of  suggestion, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  power.  I  enter,  for  example,  an 
apartment  in  my  friend's  house  during  his  long  absence  from  home ;  I  see 
his  flute,  or  the  work  of  some  favourite  author,  lying  on  his  table.  The  mere 
sight  of  either  of  these,  awakes  instaudy  my  conception  of  my  friend,  though 
at  the  moment,  he  might  have  been  absent  from  mv  thoueht.  I  see  him 
again  present.  If  I  kiok  at  the  volume,  I  almost  thmk  that  I  hear  him  argu* 
ing  strenuously  for  the  merits  of  his  fiivourite,  as  b  those  evenings  of  social 
contention,  when  we  have  brought  poets  and  phibsophers  to  war  agabst 
poets  and  phibsophers.  If  I  look  at  the  flute,  I  feel  instandy  a  similar  iUu* 
sion.  I  hear  him  again  animating  it  with  his  very  touchy — ^breathing  into  it 
what  might  almost,  without  a  metaphor,  be  said  to  be  the  breath  of  life,— hukI 
giving  it  not  utterance  merely,  but  eloquence.  In  these  cases  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, it  is  said  the  successive  mental  states  which  constitute  the  notions  of 
my  friend  himself,  of  the  arguments  which  I  again  seem  to  hear  and  combat, 
of  the  melodies  that  silendy  enchant  me,— are  conceptions  indicating,  there* 
fore,  a  power  of  the  mind  from  which  they  arise,  that  in  reference  to  the 
efiects  produced  by  it,  may  be  called  the  power  of  conception.  But,  if  they 
arise  from  a  peculiar  power  of  conception,— and  if  there  be  a  power  of  asso* 
ciatioo  or  suggestion,  which  is  also  concerned,  how  are  these  powers  to  be 
distinguished,  and  what  part  of  the  process  is  it  which  we  owe  to  this  latter 
power  .^  If  there  were  no  suggestion  of  my  friend,  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  could  be  no  conception  of  mv  friend ;  and  if  there  were  no  conception 
of  him,  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  sii^estion,  in  which  nothing  was 
suggested.  Whether  we  use  the  term  suggestion,  or  association,  in  this  case, 
is  of  no  consequence.  Nothing  more  can  be  accurately  meant  by  eidier 
term,  in  r^erence  to  the  example  which  I  have  used,  than  the  tendencv  of 
my  nund,  after  existing  in  the  state  which  constitutes  the  perception  of  the 
flute  or  volume,  and  of  the  room  in  which  I  observe  it,  to  exist  immediately 
afterwards  in  that  diftrent  state  which  constitutes  the  conception  of  my 
friend.  The  laws  of  suggestion  or  association  are  merely  the  genial  dr» 
cumstances,  according  to  which  conceptions,  or  certain  other  fec^gs,  arise. 
There  is  not,  in  any  case  of  suggestion,  both  a  st^estion  and  a  conception, 
more  than  there  is  in  any  case  of  vision,  both  a  Vision  and  a  sight.  What 
one  glance  is  to  the  capacity  of  vision,  one  conception  is  to  the  capacity  of 
su^estion.  We  may  see  innumerable  objects  in  succession ;  we  may  con^ 
cewe  umumerable  objects  in  succession.  But  we  see  th^n,  because  we  are 
susceptible  of  visbn  :  we  conceive  them,  because  we  have  that  susceptiUlity 
of  spontaneous  suggestion,  by  which  conceptions  arise  after  each  other  in 
Kgular  trains. 

This  duplication  of  a  sm^e  power,  to  account  for  the  production  of  a 
single  state  of  mind,  appears  to  me  a  very  striking  example  of  the  influence 
of  tiiia  misconceptbn,  with  respect  to  association,  which  I  occupied  so  much 
of  your  time  in  attempting  to  dissipate.  If  association  and  su^estion  had 
been  considered  as  exact^  synonymous,  implying  merely  the  succesdon  of 
one  state  of  mind  to  another  state  of  mind, — without  any  mysterious  process 
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of  union  of  the  two  feefings  jprior  to  the  suggestion,  tbe  attention  <^bquirers 
would,  in  this  just  and  ample  view,  have  been  fixed  on  Ae  single  moment  of 
the  suggestion  itself :— and  I  cannot  think  that  any  philosopher  would,  in  thn 
case,  have  contended  for  tufo  powers,  as  operating  together  at  the  very  same 
moment,  in  the  production  of  the  very  same  conception ;  but  that  one  capa- 
city would  have  been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  this  one  ample  eflSsct,  whether 
it  were  termed,  with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  secondary  feeliDg  that 
is  the  efiect,  the  power  of  conception,  or  with  more  immediate  reference  to 
the  primary  feehng  which  precedes  it  as  its  cause,  tbe  power  of  suggestion 
or  association.  It  is  veiy  di&rent,  hoVever,  when  the  conc^tiony—tbe  one 
simple  efiect  produced,-»is  made  to  depend,  not  merely  on  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  exist  in  that  state,  at  the  particular  moment  at  which  the  con- 
ception arises,  but  on  some  process  of  associaiiony  which  may  have  operated 
at  a  considerable  interval  before ;  for  in  that  case  the  process  of  association, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  one  period,  must  itself  imply  one 
power  or  function  of  tbe  mind,  and  the  actual  suggestion,  or  rise  of  the  con- 
ception, at  an  interval  afterwards,  some  different  power  or  functi<»i. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  intellectual  power  of  concepticHi,  then,  as 
distinct  firom  the  inteUectuai  power  of  association  or  sugeestion,  we  may  very 
safely  conclude,  that  the  belief  of  this  is  founded  merely  on  a  mistake  as  to 
the  nature  of  association  ;-— that  the  power  of  suggestion  and  the  power  of 
conception  are  the  same,  both  being  only  that  particular  susceptibihty  of  the 
mind,  from  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  conceptions  arise,-— or  at  least, 
that  if  the  power  of  conception  diff^  from  the  more  general  power  of  sug-> 
gestbn,  it  difiers  from  it  only  as  a  part  diflers  from  the  whole, — as  the  power 
of  taking  a  single  step  differs  from  the  power  of  traversing  a  whole  field, — 
the  power  of  drawing  a  single  breath  from  the  general  power  of  respiration, — 
the  moral  susceptibility  by  which  we  are  capable  of  forming  one  charitable 
purpose  from  that  almost  divine  universality  of  benevolence,  in  a  whole  vir- 
tuous life,  to  which  every  moment  is  either  some  exertion  hr  good,  or  some 
wish  for  good  which  comprehends  within  its  sphere  of  action, — that  has  no 
limits  but  physical  impossibility,— eveiy  being  whom  it  can  instruct  or  amend, 
or  relieve  or  gladden ;  and,  in  its  sphere  of  generous  desire,  all  that  is  be- 
yond the  limits  of  its  power  of  benefiting. 

The  next  supposed  intellectual  power  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention, 
b  the  power  of  memory. 

In  treating  of  our  suggestumi^  and  consequently,  as  you  have  seen,  of  our 
CKmeeptumMy  which  are  only  parts  of  the  suggested  series,  I  have,  at  tbe  same 
time,  treated  of  our  remembranees^  or,  at  least,  of  the  more  important  part  of 
our  remembrances,  because  our  remembrances  are  nothbg  more  than  con- 
ceptions united  vrith  the  notion  of  a  certain  relation  of  time.  They  are  con- 
ceptions of  the  past,  felt  as  conceptions  of  the  past, — ^that  is  to  say,  felt  as 
having  a  certain  relation  of  antecedence  to  our  present  feelbg.  The  re- 
membrance is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  state  of  mind ;  and  all  which  is 
necessary  to  reduce  a  remembrance  to  a  mere  conception,  is  to  separate 
from  it  a  part  of  the  complexiQr, — that  part  of  it  which  constitutes  the  notion 
of  a  certain  relaticm  of  antecedence.  We  are  conscious  of  our  present  feel- 
ing, whatever  it  may  be ;  for  this  is,  in  truth,  only  another  name  for  our 
consciousness  itself.  The  moment  of  present  time,  at  which  we  are  thus 
conscious,  is  a  bright  pfAnti-^-^yer  movuig,  and  yet,  as  it  were,  ever  fixed, — 
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which  divides  the  dwknefls  of  the  future  from  die  twi^ght  <tf  the  peat,    it  isi 
in  ihort,  what  Cowkj  tenns  the  whole  oi  human  life,— • 


**  A  weak  itthmuif  that  doth  jproudlj  risa 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities.' 


»»» 


The  present  moment,  then,  thouch  ever  fleeting,  is  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  fixed 
point ;  and  it  is  a  point  which  guides  us  in  the  most  important  of  our  mea- 
surements, in  our  retrospects  of  the  past,  and  our  hopes  of  the  future.  The 
particular  feeling  of  any  moment  before  the  present,  as  it  rises  again  in  our 
mmd,  would  be  a  simple  conception,  if  we  did  not  tbmk  of  it,  either  immedi- 
ately or  indirectly,  in  relation  to  some  other  feeling  earlier  or  later.  It  be- 
comes a  remembrance  when  we  combine  with  it  this  feeling  of  relation, — the 
relation  which  constitutes  our  notion  of  time ; — ^for  time,  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  understanding  it,  or  rather  of  feeling  it,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
varieties  of  tliis  felt  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
relation,  we  distinguish  by  the  word  before^ — in  reference  to  the  other,  by  the 
word  after.  It  is  a  relation,  I  may  remark,  which  we  feel  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  feel  the  relation  which  bodies  bear  to  each  other,  as  co-exist- 
ing in  space.  We  say  of  a  houBe,  that  it  is  two  miles  from  a  particular  vil- 
lage, half  a  mile  from  the  river,  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  with  a  feeling  of 
relation  very  similar  to  that  with  which  we  say  of  one  event,  that  it  occurred 
a  month  ago, — of  another  event,  that  it  occurred  in  the  memorable  year  of 
our  first  going  to  school, — of  another,  that  it  happened  in  our  infancy.  There 
is  some  point  to  which,  in  estimating  distance  of  space,  we  refer  the  objects 
which  we  measure,  as  there  is  a  point  of  time  in  the  present  moment,  or  in 
some  event  which  we  have  before  learned  to  consider  thus  relatively,  to 
which,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  we  refer  the  events  of  which  we  speak  as  past 
or  future,  or  more  or  less  recent. 

If  we  had  been  incapable  of  considering  more  than  two  events  together, 
we  probably  never  should  have  invented  the  word  time^  but  should  have 
contented  ourselves  with  simpler  words,  expressive  of  the  simple  relation  of 
the  two.  But  we  are  capable  of  considering  a  variety  of  events,  all  of  which 
are  feh  hj  us  to  bear  to  that  state  of  mind  which  constitutes  our  present  con- 
sciousness, some  relation  ofprioritvor  subsequence, — ^which  they  seem  to  us 
to  bear  also  reciprocally  to  each  other ;  and  the  varieties  of  this  relation  oblige 
us  to  invent  a  general  term  for  expressing  them  all.  This  general  word,  invented 
by  us  for  expressbg  all  the  varieties  of  priority  and  subsequence,  is  ftme, — ^a 
word,  therefore,  which  expresses  no  actual  reality,  but  only  relations  that  are 
felt  by  us,  in  the  objects  of  our  conception.  To  think  of  time  is  not  to  think  of  any 
thing  existing  of  itself,  for  time  is  not  a  thing  but  a  relation  ;  it  is  only  to  have 
some  conceptions  of  objects,  which  we  regard  as  prior  and  subsequent ;  and 
without  the  conception  of  objects  of  some  kind,  as  subjects  of  the  relation  of 
priority  and  subsequence,  it  is  as  litde  possible  for  us  to  imagine  any  time, 
as  to  imagine  brightness  or  dimness  without  a  single  ray  of  light, — ^proportion- 
al magnitude,  without  any  dimensions, — or  any  other  relation  without  any 
other  subject.  When  the  notion  of  time^  then,  is  combined  with  any  of  our 
conceptions,  as  in  memory,  all  which  is  combined  with  the  simple  conception 

*  Cowley's  Ode  on  Life  and  Fame,  Stanza  I.  yer.  10, 11,  slightly  altered. 
'<  Vahd  weak'buUt  iathmas,  that  doat  pimidly  riae 
Up  betwixt  two  eteniitiea." — Orig* 
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is  the  feelieg  of  a  certain  rdatioii.  To  be  capable  of  remembering,  in  sbort, 
we  must  have  a  capacity  of  the  feelings  which  we  term  rdaiiafu,  and  a  ca- 
pacity of  the  feelings  which  we  term  caneeptionsj  that  may  be  the  subjects  of 
the  relations ;  but  with  these  two  powers  no  odier  is  requisite-Hio  power  of 
memory  distinct  from  the  conception  and  relation  which  that  ccnnplex  term 
denotes. 

When  I  say  that  Itme,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding  it,  b  no- 
thing more  than  a  certain  felt  relation  of  certam  conceptions  of  our  own 
mbd,  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  qualifying  clause  with 
respect  to  the  limits  of  our  understanding,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  very  striking 
remark  of  St  Au^  on  this  most  obscure  subject,  that  he  knew  well  what 
time  was  tSl  he  was  asked  about  it,  and  that  then  he  knew  nothing  of  it. — 
^  Quid  ergo  est  tempus  f  Quis  hoc  facile  explicuerit  f  Si  nemo  a  me  qusrat, 
ficio.    Si  quasrenti  explicare  vdim,  nescb." 

It  is  truly  one  of  those  subjects,  which,  instead  of  growmg  clearer  as  we 
gaze  upon  it,  grows  more  obscure  beneath  our  very  gaze.  All  of  which  we 
can  be  said  to  be  conscious,  is  certainly  the  present  moment  alone.  But  of 
that  complex  state  of  mind,  which  forms  to  us  the  present  moment,  there  are 
parts  which  impress  us  irresistibly,  and  beyond  all  the  power  of  scepticism, 
with  the  relation,  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  term  priority^  in  refer- 
ence to  the  one,  and  succession  or  subsequencCj  in  reference  to  the  other ; 
time,  as  felt  by  us,  being  this  relation  of  the  two,  and  nothing  more.  It  b 
not  because  we  have  a  previous  notion  of  time  that  we  regard  objects  as 
prior  and  posterior,  more  than  we  regard  objects  as  large  or  small,  because 
we  ha?e  a  previous  notion  of  magnitude ;  but  time,  as  a  general  word,  b 
significant  to  us  merely  of  the  felt  varieties  of  the  relation  of  priority  aod 
subsequence,  as  magoitude  is  a  general  word,  expressive  of  the  teh  varieties 
of  comparative  dimensions. 

But  1  have  already  dwelt  loo  kmg  on  a  point,  which  I  may  very  ptobably 
have  made  darker  to  you  than  it  was  before ;  but  which,  impressed  as  I  am 
with  the  truth  of  St.  Austin's  remark,  I  scarcely  can  venture  to  flatter  myself 
"with  the  hope  of  having  made  much  more  distinctly  conceivable  oy  you. 

Obscure  as  the  relation  of  priority  and  succession  may  be,  however,  which 
is  all  that  mingles  with  conception  in  our  remembrance,  it  is  still  only  a  cer- 
tain relation ;  and  the  feeling  of  this  relation  does  not  imply  any  pecuKar 
power,  generically  distinct  ftasn  that  which  perceives  other  relations,  whether 
clear  or  obscure ;  unless,  indeed,  we  should  be  inclined  to  invent  a  separate 
name  of  some  new  faculty  of  the  mind  for  every  relation  vnth  which  the 
mind  can  be  impressed,  in  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  these  feelings. 
Memory,  therefore,  is  not  a  distinct  intellectual  faculty,  but  is  nierely  ooneep- 
iion  or  su^esiion  combined  with  the  feeling  of  a  particular  relation, — the 
relation  to  vmich  we  give  the  name  of  priorttVj  a  feeling  that  is  not  essential, 
indeed,  to  the  accompanying  conception  itself,  but  that  admits  of  being  com- 
bined with  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  relation  of  place,  or  any  other  rela- 
tion, admits  of  being  combined  with  other  conceptions  or  perceptions.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  for  example,  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  and  at  the  distance  probably  of  many  thousand  miles, 
we  have  the  faculty  of  conceiving,  or  of  beholding  again,  almost  with  the 
same  vividness  as  when  we  trod  its  steep  ascent,  the  mountain  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  perhaps  to  ascend  m  our  boyhood,  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  down,  fix)m  its  topmost  rock,  with  a  sort  of  pride  at  the  height  which 
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we  had  mafltmred.  To  briioid  mentalfy  tins  emiDence  again,  widiout  any 
feeling  of  the  reladoo  of  past  timey  is  to  have  onhr  a  cooception  of  the  moun- 
tain. We  cannot  think  of  the  mountain  itseli,  however,  even  for  a  few 
moments,  without  thinking  also  of  the  scene  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  survey  from  it,-*^e  humbler  hills  around,  that  served  oiriy  to  make  the 
valley  between  appear  lower  than  we  should  otherwise  have  conceived  it  to 
be,  and  to  make  us  feel  still  more  proudly  the  height  which  We  had  attained, 
— the  scattered  villages,— the  woods,— the  streams,  in  various  directions, 
mingling  and  resting  in  the  motionless  expanse  of  the  lake.  By  comprehend- 
ing gradually  more  of  these  objects  in  our  mental  view,  we  have  widened  our 
conception,  indeed,  but  it  is  still  a  ccmception  only ;  and  we  are  not  said  to 
exercise  any  power  distinct  from  that  of  conception  or  suggestion.  Yet  we 
cannot  thus  conceive  the  landscape  as  a  whole,  without  feeling  various  rela- 
tions which  its  parts  bear  to  each  other  in  space,  as  near  or  distant,  high  or 
low, — the  wood  hanging  over  the  village, — ^die  spire  Reaming  through  the 
trees, — the  brook  hurrying  down  to  the  mill,— and  the  narrow  path-way  by 
its  side.  These  relations,  which  give  unity  to  the  scene,  are  relations  of 
space  only,  and  they  do  not  hinder  our  complex  feeling  from  being  denomi- 
nated simphr  a  conception.  So  far,  then,  no  new  power  is  said  to  be  con- 
cerned. If,  however,  in  addition  to  all  these  local  relations,  we  introduce 
but  a  single  relation  of  tinoe, — the  thought  of  the  most  trifling  circumstance 
which  occurred  when  we  last  ascended  the  same  mountain,  and  beheld  the 
same  scene, — ^though  this  new  part  of  the  complex  feeling  have  arisen,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  exact  laws  of  suggesdon,  as  the  cooception  of  the  mere 
scene,  the  conception  is  then  instantly  said  to  indicate  a  ntwpcwer^  and  what 
was  before  a  conception  is  a  conception  no  longer.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
there  is  truly  the  operation  of  a  new  power,  for  there  is  a  new  relation  most 
certainly  felt ;  and  every  relation  felt  implies  a  power  or  suscepdbiSty  m  the 
mind  of  feeling  this  relation.  But  the  relations  of  co-existence  in  space  are 
not  less  relations  than  those  of  succesrion  in  time ;  and  both  or  neither,  there- 
fore, when  co-existing  with  our  conception,  should  be  said  to  indicate  a  new 
intellectual  faculty. 

The  state  of  mind,  in  memory,  is,  as  I  have  abeady  said,  a  complex  one, 
— a  conception  and  Vifeding  of  relation.  But  it  admits  of  very  easy  analysis 
into  these  two  parts,  and,  £erefore,  does  not  require  the  suppositien  of  any 
new  power  to  comprehend  it,  more  than  the  complex  state  of  mind,  which 
results  from  the  combination  of  the  simple  sensatk>ns  of  warmth  and  fra- 

! prance,  requires  the  supposition  of  a  new  power  fo  comprehend  it,  distinct 
rom  the  separate  senses  to  which  the  elementary  feelings,  if  existing  alone, 
would  be  referred.  The  conceptk>n,  which  ferms  one  element  of  the  re- 
membrance, is  referable  to  the  capacity  of  simple  suggestion,  which  we  have 
been  oonsiderine ;  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  priority,  which  forms  the 
other  dement  of  the  remembrance,  is  referable,  like  all  our  other  feelings  of 
relation,  to  the  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  which  we  are  afterwards  to 
consider.  It  is  merely  as  this  relation  of  prioriQr  is  or  is  not  felt,  that  the 
state  of  mind,  in  which  there  is  pictured  some  absent  object  or  past  feeling, 
has  the  name  of  a  oonceptk>n  or  the  name  of  a  remonbrance ;  and  that  part 
of  the  complex  whole,  which  is  a  mere  conception,  does  not  ditkr  from  the 
common  products  of  suggestion,  but  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of  our  con- 
ceptions in  general,  is  merely  a  particdar  form,  or  result,  of  that  general 
power  of  suggestion,  which  gives  a  second  being  to  the  whole  shadowy  train 
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of  our  thought.  Indeed,  mce  one  of  the  relations^  acoording  to  iwliidi  asso- 
ciation or  suggestion  is  said  to  take  place,  is,  bjr  every  writer  who  treats  of 
the  hws  of  association,  allowed  to  be  that  of  snori^,  or  former  succession  ia 
time,  it  would  surely  have  been  a  very  singuhr  arrangement,  if  the  concep- 
tions, arising  according  to  this  very  relation,  were  to  be  held  as  not  faii^ 
referable  to  the  class  to  which  they  have  previously  been  ascribed ;  and  that 
what  renders  them  atsodate  should  be  itself  the  very  cause,  for  which,  and 
ibr  which  alone,  they  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  class  of  associations. 

Simpk  memory^  then,  it  appears,  is  nothing  more  than  a  particular  rnggH' 
fton,  combined  with  the  feeling  of  the  rdadon  of  priority  ;  and  aU  the  con- 
ceptions, therefore,  which  it  involves,  arise  according  to  the  laws  which  regu- 
late suggestion  in  general.  The  same  resemblances,  contrasts,  contiguities, 
give  rise  to  our  conceptions  of  objects,  whether  we  do  or  do  not  oonsider 
those  objects  in  die  relation  of  priority,  which  they  bear  to  our  preseot  feel- 
ing, or  to  any  other  event.  In  journeying  along  a  road  which  I  have  never 
passed  before,  some  form  of  the  var]ring  landscape  may  recall  to  me  the 
scenery  around  the  home  which  I  have  left;  and  it  su^ests it  equaUy  by  its 
mere  resemblanoe,  whether  it  recall  it  to  me  as  a  sumepkiuref  or  remind 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  w  the  very  home  which  1  have  left,  and  that,  as 
many  weeks  have  intervened  since  I  saw  it,  many  weeks  are  ^kely  also  to 
pass  before  I  see  it  again. 

In  timph  memaryy  then,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  conception  follows  concep- 
tion by  me  ordinary  laws  of  suggestion,  as  much  as  in  those  conceptions  to 
which  we  do  not  attach,  that  is  to  say,  with  which  there  is  not  combined,  any 
notion  of  time.  But  there  is  a  species  of  memory,  which  is  said  to  be  under 
our  control,— that  memory,  combined  with  desire  of  remembering  sometbii^ 
forgotten,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of  reeollecUon.  We  umi 
the  existence  of  certain  ideas,  it  is  said,  and  they  arise  in  consequence  of 
onr  violation ;  though,  assuredly,  to  toUl  any  idea,  is  to  know  tliat  we  will, 
and  therefore  to  be  conscious  of  that  very  idea  which  we  surely  need  not 
denre  to  know,  when  we  already  know  it,  so  well  as  to  will  its  actual  exist- 
ence. 

The  contradiction  implied  in  this  direct  volition  of  any  particular  idea,  is, 
indeed,  so  manifest,  that  the  assertbn  of  such  a  direct  power  over  the  course 
of  our  thought,  is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned.  But  still  it  is  affirmed, 
with  at  least  equal  incongrui^,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  will  certain 
conceptions  indirecdy,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  a  species  of  memory 
which  is  not  mere  [Suggestion,  but  follows,  in  part  at  least,  other  laws.  This 
kidirect  voiitbn,  however,  as  I  have  diown  in  some  paragraphs  of  my  Elssay 
on  Cause  and  Ei^t,*  is  only  another  form  of  that  very  direct  volitioo  of 
ideas,  the  abaurdiQr  of  which  it  is  introduced  to  obviate.  Thus,  if  I  wish  to 
remember  a  piece  of  news  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  it  is 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  unU  the  conception  of  this  immediately 
and  directly,  since  that  would  be  to  know  it  already ;  but  I  am  said  to  have 
the  power  of  eaUing  up  such  ideas  as  I  know  to  have  co-existed  with  it,  the 
jriaoe  at  which  the  news  was  told  me,  the  person  who  tdd  it,  and  various 
circumstances  of  our  conversatioa,  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  supposed 
power  of  calling  up  such  relative  ideas,  is  that  indirect  power  over  our  course 

*  See  particularly,  2d  Edit.  p.  72 — 79.    3d  Edit.  p.  73 — ^79.    The  whole  question  abooi 
the  direct  or  indirect  Tolition  of  Ideai,  n  fiiUy  discuaeed  in  Sect.  III.  of -Sd  Edit  of 
£i»y,  p.  41—79. 
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of  thought  which  we  are  said  to  poeseas*  But,  surely,  if  these  ideas  of  the 
circumstances  thai  formerly  accompanied  the  event  which  I  wbh  to  remem- 
ber, arise,  of  themselves,  to  the  mind,  according  to  the  simple  course  of  sug- 
gestion, there  is  not  even  indirect  volition  in  the  parts  oi  the  spontaneous 
train ;  and,  if  they  do  not  arise  of  themselves,  hut  are  separately  wiUed^  there 
is  then  as  direct  volition,  and  consequently  as  much  absurdly,  involved  in 
this  calling  up  of  the  person,  the  place,  and  the  other  accompanying  circum- 
stances, as  in  calling  up  the  very  conception  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  all 
this  search.  In  eitiber  case  we  must  be  supposed  to  will  to  know  that,  of 
which  the  will  to  know  it  implies  the  knowlec^e*  The  only  diffisrence  is, 
that  instead  of  one  direct  volition,  which  is  acknowledged,  or  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  absurd,  we  have  now  many  separate  direct  volitions,  and 
have  consequendy  multiplied  the  inconsistency  ivhich  we  wished  to  avoid. 
The  true  and  simple  theory  of  the  reooUectioD  is  to  be  found  in  the  perma- 
nence of  the  desire,  and  the  natural  spontaneous  course  of  the  suggestion.  I 
do  not  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  person  and  the  place ;  but  these  by  their  rela- 
tions to  the  desire  which  I  feel,  arise  uneaUed  ;  and  when  these  have  ariseD, 
the  suggestkm  of  some  part  of  the  conversation  at  that  place,  and  with  that 
person,  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  this  m&te  conception  of  the  person  and  of 
the  place.  If  diat  particular  part  of  the  discourse  be  thus  simply  suggested, 
which  I  wished  to  remember,  my  object  is  gained,  and  my  desire,  of  course, 
ceases ;  if  not,  my  desire  still  continuing,  and  being  itself  now  more  strongly, 
because  more  recendy  associated  with  the  conceptions  of  the  person  and  the 
place,  keeps  them  constantly  before  me,  till,  in  the  variety  of  suggestions 
to  which  they  spontaneously  give  rise,  I  eitiier  obtain,  at  last,  the  remem- 
brance which  I  wish,  or,  by  some  new  suggestion,  am  led  into  a  new  channel 
of  thought,  and  forget  altogether  that  there  was  any  thing  which  I  wished  to 
remember.  What  b  termed  volwUary  recoUeetian^  then,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  is  nothmg  more  than  the  co-existence  of  some  vague  and  indijstinct 
desire  with  our  stniple  trains  of  suggestbn. 

It  is  a  complex  feeling,  or  series  of  feelings,  ot  which  the  continued  desire, 
and  a  variety  of  successive  relative  conceptions,  are  parts ;  but  the  coexist- 
ence of  the  train  of  conceptions,  with  an  unsatisfied  desire,  though  a  complex 
state  of  mind,  is  not  the  exercise  of  any  new  power,  distinct  from  the  elemen- 
tary powers  or  feelings  which  compose  it.  We  have  onlv  to  perform  our 
mental  analysis,  as  in  any  other  complex  phenomenon  of  the  mind,  and  the 
elements  instantly  appear. 

Such,  then,  is  memory^  not  a  simple  affection  of  the  mind,  the  resuk  of  a 
peculiar  power,  but  a  combination  of  two  elementary  feelings,  the  more  im- 
portant of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  simpte  suggestion,  while  the 
other  element  is  referable  to  a  power  that  is  afterwards  to  be  considered  by  us. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  ieeandary  laws  of  suggesUan,  I  considered,  veiy 
fully,  those  circumstances  whbh  diversify  the  general  power  of  suggestion,  in 
different  individuals,  and  which  thus  give  occasion  to  all  the  varieties  of  con- 
ception or  remembrance,  in  individuals,  to  whom  the  mere  primary  laws  of 
suggestion  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  equal.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  me,  therefore,  to  revert  to  these  at  present,  as  explanatory  of  the 
varieties  of  memory ;  since  the  same  secondary  laws,  which  diversify  our 
suggestions,  as  mere  conceptions,  without  any  notion  of  priori^  combined 
with  them,  diversify  them,  in  like  manner,  when  the  notion  of  this  relation  is 
combined  with  them. 

Vol-.  1.  63 
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In  esdmatiDg  the  power  of  memory,  however,  in  those  striking  diversities 
of  it  which  appear  in  di&rent  individuals,  I  must  warn  you  against  an  error 
into  which  you  may  naturaUy  fall,  if  you  pay  attention  chiefly  to  the  more 
obvious  suggestions,  which  arise  and  display  themselves  in  the  commoD 
intercourse  of  life.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  a  good  memory,  which  is,  in  itself, 
so  essential  an  accompaniment  of  profound  and  accurate  judgment,  has  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  proverbial  disrepute,  as  if  unfriendly  to  judgment,  or  indicative 
of  a  defect  in  this  nobler  part  of  our  intellectual  constitution.  In  the  cases, 
however,  which  have  led  to  this  very  erroneous  remark,  it  is  not  the  guantiiy, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the  power  of  memory,  but  the  peculiar  ^^ecies  of  it, 
that,  by  the  sort  of  connexions  which  it  involves,  presents  itself  to  us  more 
readily,  and  seems  more  absurd,  merely  by  coming  thus  more  frequently 
before  our  view. 

What  we  are  too  ready  to  consider,  exclusively  as  memory,  is  the  sugges- 
tion which  takes  place,  according  to  the  mere  relatk>ns  of  contiguiQr  in  time 
and  place,  of  the  very  objects  themselves,  without  regard  to  the  conceptions, 
which  arise,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  by  the  same  power  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion, but  \ii()iich  arise  according  to  other  relations,  and  which,  therefore,  we 
never  think  of  ascribing  to  the  same  simple  power.  It  is  not  a  good  memory, 
in  its  best  sense,  as  a  rich  and  retentive  store  of  conceptions,  that  is  unfriendly 
to  intellectual  excellence,  poetic  or  philosophic,  but  a  memory  of  which  the 
predominant  tendency  is  to  suggest  objects  or  images  which  existed  before, 
m  this  very  order,  in  which,  as  objects  or  images,  they  existed  before,  ac- 
cording to  the  merely  imitative  relations  of  contiguity.  The  richer  the 
memory,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  number  of  images,  that  may  arise 
to  the  poet,  and  of  powers  and  effects^  that  may  arise  to  the  philosopher,  the 
more  copious,  in  both  cases,  will  be  the  suggestions  of  analogy^  which  consti- 
tute poetic  invention  or  philosophic  discovery, — and  the  more  copious  the 
suggestions  of  analogy  may  be,  the  richer  and  more  diversified,  it  is  evident, 
must  be  the  inventive  power  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  qtudity  of  memory,  then, 
as  suggesting  objects  in  their  old  and  familiar  sequences  of  contiguity, — not 
the  quantity  of  the  store  of  suggestions,  that  is  unfriendly  to  genius,  though, 
a«  I  before  remarked,  this  very  difiference  of  quality  may,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, seem  like  a  difference  of  the  quantUy  of  the  actual  power. 

It  is  in  common  conversation  chiefly,  that  we  judge  of  the  excellence  of 
the  memory  of  others,  and  that  we  feel  our  own  defects  of  it,  and  the  species 
of  relation  which  forms  by  far  the  most  important  tie  of  things,  in  ordinar}- 
discourse,  is  that  of  previous  ix)ntiguity.  We  talk  of  things  which  happened 
at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  places ;  and  he  who  remembers  these  best, 
seems  to  us  to  have  the  best  memory,  though  the  other  more  important 
species  of  seggesuon,  according  to  analogy^  may,  in  his  mind,  be  wholly  un- 
productive, and  though  no  greater  number  of  images,  therefore,  may  be 
stored  in  it,  and  no  greater  number  of  spontaneous  suggestions  arise ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  perhaps,  far  fewer  than  in  the  more  philosophic  minds,  whose 
admirable  inventions  and  discoveries^  as  we  term  them,  we  admire,  but  wliose 
supposed  bad  memories^  which  are  in  truth  only  difierent  modifications  of  the 
same  principle  of  suggestion,  we  lament. 

The  most  ignorant  of  the  vulgar,  in  describing  a  singly  event,  pour  out  a 
number  of  suggestions  of  contiguity,  which  may  astonisb  us  indeed,  though 
they  are  a  proof,  not  that  thev  remember  more,  but  only  that  their  prevailing 
suggestions  take  place  accordfing  to  one  almost  exclusive  relation.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  listen  to  a  narrative  of  the  most  simple  eventi  by  one  of  the  com- 
mon people,  wbo  are  unaccustomed  to  pay  much  attention  to  events,  but  as 
they  occur  together,  without  being  struck  with  a  readiness  of  suggestion  of 
innumerable  petty  circumstances,  which  might  seem  like  superiority  of 
memory,  if  we  did  not  take  into  account  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
their  suggestions  of  a  different  class.  They  do  not  truly  remember  more 
than  others,  but  their  memory  is  different  in  qmUhf  irom  the  memory  of 
others.  Suggestions  arise  in  their  minds,  which  do  not  arise  in  other  minds ;. 
but  there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  of  suggestions  that  arise  in  the  minds 
of  others,  of  which  their  minds,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  wholly 
unsusceptible.  Yet  still,  as  I  have  said,  to  conunon  observers,  their  memory 
will  appear  quick  and  retentive,  in  a  peculiar  and  far  surpassing  degree. 
How  many  trifling  facts,  for  example,  does  Mrs.  Quickly  heap  together,  to 
force  upon  Sir  John  Falstaff 's  remembrance,  his  promise  of  marriage.  The 
passage  is  quoted  by  Lord  Kames,  as  a  very  lively  illustration  of  the  species 
of  recollections  of  a  vulgar  mind. 

'^  In  the  minds  of  some  persons,  thoughts  and  circumstances  crowd  upon 
each  other  by  the  slightest  connexions.  1  ascribe  this  to  a  bluntness  in  the 
discerning  faculty ;  for  a  person  who  cannot  accurately  distinguish  between 
a  slight  connexion  and  one  that  is  more  intimate,  is  equally  afiected  by  each ; 
such  a  person  must  necessarily  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas,  because  tiiey  are 
introduced  by  any  relation  indifierendy ;  and  the  slighter  relations,  being 
without  number,  furnish  ideas  without  end.  This  doctrine  is,  in  a  lively 
manner,  illustrated  by  Shakspeare : — 

*  Faiitaff.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  to  thee  i 

*•  Hostess.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  roan,  thyself,  aiid  thy  money  too. 
Thou  didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-cham- 
ber, at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week, 
when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Wind- 
sor, thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wouna,  to  marry  me, 
and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  f  Did  not  Goodwife 
Keech,  the  butcher?s  wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  Gossip  Quickly  i 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vinegar ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of 
prawns ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they 
were  ill  for  a  green  wound.  And  didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down, 
stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarly  with  such  poor  people,  saying, 
that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  madam  r  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me, 
and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  f  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book  oath,  deny 
it,  if  thou  canst. — Second  Part^  Henry  IV.  Act  2,  Scent  2.' 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judgment  cannot  have  a  great  flow 
of  ideas ;  because  the  slighter  relations  making  no  figure  in  his  mind,  have  no 
power  to  introduce  ideas.  And  hence  it  is  that  accurate  iud^ent  is  not 
friendly  to  declamation  or  copious  eloquence.  This  reasonmg  is  confirmed 
by  experience ;  for  it  is  a  noted  observati(»i,  That  a  great  or  comprehensive 
memory  is  seldom  connected  with  a  good  judgment.'^* 

It  is  not  from  any  defect  of  memory,  as  Lord  Kames  thinks,  that  fewer 
of  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  conomon  conversation,  arise  to  a  mind  of  accu- 
rate judgment ;  but,  because  the  prevailing  tendencies  to  suggestion^  in  such 
a  mind,  are  of  a  species  that  have  litde  relation  to  the  dates,  &c.  of  the  oc- 
currences that  are  the  ordinary  topics  of  familiar  discourse.    The  memory 

*  Elementi  of  CriticinB,  Cbtp.  I. 
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difl^  in  quality^  not  b  auantUif  ;  or,  at  least,  the  defect  of  these  onliDery 
topics  is  not  itself  a  prooi,  that  the  general  power  of  suggestion  is  leas  yigoroiis. 
In  the  case  of  extemporary  eloquence,  indeed,  the  flow  of  mere  toortb 
may  be  more  copious  in  him  who  is  not  accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  per- 
manent relations  of  objects,  but  on  the  slighter  circumstances  of  peree|Nioo 
and  local  connexion.  Yet  this  is  far  from  proving  that  the  memory  of  such 
a  person,  which  implies  much  more  than  the  recurrence  of  verbai  signs,  is 
few  comprehenme;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  that, 
unless  probably  in  a  few  very  extraordmary  cases,  which  are  as  litde  to  be 
taken  into  account,  in  a  genc9*al  estimate  of  this  kind,  as  the  form  and  fonc* 
tions  c^  monsters  in  a  physiological  inquiry,  the  whole  series  of  suggestions, 
of  which  a  profound  and  discriminating  mind  is  capable,  is  greater,  ixpoa  the 
whole,  than  the  number  of  those,  which  rise  so  readily  to  the  mind  of  a 
superficial  thinker.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  wealth  of  the  one  b 
composed  merely  of  those  smaller  pieces,  which  are  in  continual  request, 
and,  therefore,  brought  more  frequently  to  view, — ^while  the  abundance  of 
the  other  consists  chiefiy  in  those  more  precious  coins,  which  are  rather 
deposited  than  carried  about  for  current  use,  but  which,  when  brou^  for- 
ward, exhibit  a  magnificence  of  wealth,  to  which  the  petty  counters  of  the 
multitude  are  comparatively  insignificant. 


LECTURE  XLII. 


REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED   MENTAL  FACULTIES  TO  SIMPLE 

SUGGESTION,— m.  IMAGINATION. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  have  occupied  us  with  respect  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  principle  of  suggestion^  have,  I  trust,  shown  you  what 
xhzx  principle  is^  ^s  distinguished  from  the  other  principles  of  our  menu! 
constitution.  It  becomes  necessary,  however,  in  justification  of  that  simple 
arrangement  which  I  ventured  to  propose  to  you,  to  consider  diis  principle 
net  merely  in  relation  to  the  phenomena  which  I  have  included  under  iu 
but  also  in  relation  to  other  arrangements,  and  to  show,  that  this  one  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  mind  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  variety  of  phenome- 
na which  have  been  referred  to  peculiar  powers  of  the  understandmg.  This 
I  endeavoured  to  prove  in  my  last  Lecture,  with  respect  to  two  of  these 
supposed  intellectual  powers, — the  powers,  as  they  have  been  termed,  of 
cotton  and  Jlfem^.  . 

In  me  first  place,  I  showed,  of  conception,  that,  far  from  bang  distinguish- 
able from  suggestion,  it  is  only  a  particular  instance,  or  operation,  of  that 
very  principle ;  what  are  called  the  laws  of  suggestion  or  association,  in  re- 
lation to  our  mere  ideas,  being  nothing  more  than  the  general  circumstances, 
accordbg  to  which  conceptions  follow  conceptions,  in  our  trains  of  thought 
A  particular  conception,  indeed,  as  one  state  of  mind,  diflfers  fix>m  that  gene- 
ral tendency  of  suggestion,  in  consequence  of  which  it  arises ;  but  it  difiers 
from  it  only  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  particular  feeling  differs  firom  that 
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general  mental  susceptibili^  to  which  we  trace  it ;  as  our  sensation  of  a 
particuhur  sound,  or  odour,  for  example,  difl^  from  the  senses  of  smeU 
and  bearing,  by  wbich  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  all  the  yarieties  of  sounds 
and  odours.  The  power  of  suggestion  is  that  capacity  of  the  mind,  by  which 
conceptions  arise ;  as  the  power  of  vision  is  that  capacity  of  the  mind,  by 
which  we  are  sensible  of  the  varieties  of  light ;  and  we  might  as  well  speak 
of  a  power  of  seeing  a  particular  colour,  distinct  from  vision,  as  of  a  power 
of  conceiving  the  same  particular  colour,  distinct  from  the  influence  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  mind  that  is  termed  by  us  mggeitUm.  When  I  bear. 
the  sound  of  my  friend's  name, — and  the  conception  of  my  friend  immedi- 
ately arises,"— there  is  not,  in  the  production  of  this  one  mental  state,  the 
operation  both  of  a  power  of  association  er  suggestion,  and  of  a  power  of 
conception  ;  but  there  is  a  developement  of  that  nngU  capacity  or  property 
of  the  ramd,  in  consequence  of  which,  certain  conceptions  arise,  after  cer- 
tain other  conceptions  or  perceptions.  We  may  call  this  particular  property 
either  the  capaci^  of  conception,  or  the  capacity  of  suggestion,  as  we  please  ; 
the  one  term— -eoncgi^ton— shaving  more  immediate  reference  to  the  object 
conceived,  the  other— «t^ej<io7i^— to  the  conceiving  mind  ;  but  the  feeling 
itself  of  which  we  speak, — the  particular  conception  suggested, — ^whether  we 
regard  it  in  reference  to  the  mind  in  which  it  rises,  or  to  the  object  which 
it  seems  to  represent ;  and,  by  whatever  word,  or  combination  of  words,  we 
may  choose  to  designate  it,  is  still  only  one  affection  of  the  mind, — as  a  man 
is  still  the  same  individual  being,  whatever  name  we  may  give  to  him,— 
whether  we  call  him  simply  a  man^  or  speak  of  him  by  his  own  individual 
appellation,  or  in  his  difierent  relations  to  other  beings,  like* himself,  a  son,  a 
brother,  a  father.  The  mistake  which  has  led  to  this  distinction  of  the 
power  of  conception  from  the  power  of  suggestion,  by  which  our  conceptions 
arise,  I  showed  to  be  that  vague,  but  universal  mistake,  as  to  the  nature  of 
association,  wbich  supposes  a  certain  mysterious  union  of  the  suggesting  and 
suggested  idea,  to  precede  their  mutual  suggestion, — ^in  which  case,  this 
supposed  mysterious  union,  and  the  rise  of  the  conception  itself,  occurring  at 
difierent  periods,  might  indeed  be  aUowed  to  be  indicative  of  different  mental 
powers  or  properties. 

After  showing  our  conceptions  to  be  only  particular  modifications  or  ex- 
amples of  the  general  power  of  suggestion,-— which  would  be  a  word  abso- 
lutely without  meaning,  if  nothing  were  suggested, — ^I  proceeded  to  consider 
our  remembrances,  analyzing  these  into  two  distinct  parts,  a  particular  con- 
ception of  some  object  or  feeling  remembered,  and  ue  accompanying  feel- 
ing of  a  certain  relation  of  priority  to  our  present  consciousness.  The  sim- 
ple conception  which  forms  one  of  the  elements  of  the  remembrance,  and 
difiers  in  no  respect  from  the  conceptions  that  are  unaccompanied  widi  the 
notion  of  a  relation  of  time,  is  of  course  reducible  to  the  power  of  simple 
suggestion,  to  which  all  our  conceptions  are  to  be  referred  ;  the  feelmg  of 
^e  relation  of  priority  which  forms  its  other  element,  is,  like  our  feeling  of 
every  other  relation,  an  effect  of  that  general  susceptibility  of  relation  sug«- 
gested,  which  we  are  to  consider  afterwards.  The  remembrance,  there* 
fore,  being  a  complex  feefing,  is  a  proof  of  these  two  susceptibilities  of  the 
niind,  to  which  we  owe  the  constituent  elementary  feelings ;  but  it  is  not  a 
proof  of  any  third  power,  more  than  the  sight  of  a  rose,  combined  with  the 
perception  of  its  fragrance,  is  a  proof  that  we  possess  some  third  sense  or 
power,  distmct  from  those  which  give  us  the  elementaty  sensations  of  colour 
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and  odour,  ofwhich  our  complex  seDsation  is  farmed.  What  we  term 
mary^  then,  in  distinction  from  mere  concepiionf  is  not  a  new  power,  but 
merely  a  complex  result  of  difl^ent  mental  capacities;  as  my  complex  feel- 
ing when  I  look  at  an  extensive  landscape,  and  regard  the  various  contigui- 
ties, or  other  local  relations,  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  high  or  low,  above 
or  beneath,  remote  or  near,  is  a  proof,  indeed,  that  I  have  a  capacity  of  dis- 
cembg  relations,  as  well  as  a  capacity  of  vision,  but  not  a  proof  of  any  power 
distinct  from  both,  and  requiring,  therefore,  a  separate  place  in  our  primary 
classifications  of  the  intellectual  functions.  The  relations  of  time,  in  this 
respect,  do  not  differ  from  the  relations  of  place ;  our  conceptions  may  be 
combined  with  the  one  as  much  as  with  the  other ;  and  the  remembrance, 
in  every  tase,  is  a  mere  conception,  like  any  other  mere  conception,  cofn- 
bined  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relation,  and  nothing  more. 

Of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  we  receive  from  that  composition 
of  feelings  which  constitutes  memory,  I  have  already  treated  too  niUy,  to 
need  to  recall  them  to  your  attention.  You  know  it  as  that  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess, — not  merely  for  every 
thing  which  raises  us  above  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  vulgar,  to 
the  noble  luxuries  of  science  and  enlightened  belief,  but  for  every  tiling 
which  raises  us  above  that  state  of  unreflecting  imbecility,  compared  with 
which,  the  dull  glimpses  of  thought  that  determine  the  half-instinctive  actions 
of  the  idiot,  in  avoiding  danger,  and  seeking  the  gratification  of  his  animal 
appetites,  would  be  wisdom  and  philosophyl  In  the  rich,  and  ever-ready 
stores  of  a  well-cultivated  mmd,  we  have  tlie  only  image,  which  we  can  in 
any  way  acquire,  of  the  Omniscience  of  the  Sovereign  Intellect,  of  that  being 
to  whom  omniscience,  in  all  its  infinity  of  comprehension  of  whatever  if,  and 
of  whatever  is  to  be,  is  the  knowledge  only  of  the  wonders  of  lEs  oum  erta- 
tive  power.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  slowly,  but  we  retrace  it  rapidly. 
The  universe  itself,  when  we  have  enriched  our  memory  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  may  thus,  in  some  measure,  be  said  to  be  comprised  in  a  single 
retrospective  thought  of  man, — in  a  single  thought  of  the  irail  and  depend- 
ent creature,  who,  as  an  individual,  is  scarcely  to  be  counted  as  any  thmg  in 
that  very  infinity  which  he  comprehends  and  measures : — 

**  What  weaJth  in  Memonr's  firm  record, 
Which,  should  it  perish^  could  this  world  rtcaUy 
In  colours  fresh  originally  bright 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhehning  years."  Ymmg. 

Nor  is  it  only  inieUedual  wealth  which  we  thus  acquire  and  preserve ; 
it  is  by  our  remembrances  that  we  are  truly  moral  beings^  because  we  owe 
to  them  the  very  conception  of  every  thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  mo- 
rality. Without  them  there  could  be  no  esteem, — ^no  gratification  for  kind- 
ness received — no  compassion  for  those  who  are  in. sorrow — ^no  love  of  what 
is  honourable  and  benevolent.  How  many  of  our  purest  afiections  might 
we  trace  through  a  long  series  of  reciprocal  kindnesses,  to  the  earliest  years 
of  our  boyhood — ^to  the  field  of  our  sports — ^to  the  nursery — to  the  very  cra- 
dle in  which  our  smile  answered  only  still  fonder  smiles  that  hung  ceaseless 
around  it !  The  Greeks,  in  their  Theogony,  by  a  happy  allegorical  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  principle,  to  all  the  exercises  oi  fancy  and  the 
understanding,  fabled  the  Muses  to  be  Daughters  of  Memory.  They  might, 
with  equal  truth,  have  given  the  same  parentage  to  the  Virtues. 
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The  next  class  of  phenomena,  ascribed  erroneously  to  a  peculiar  intellec- 
tual power,  which  remains  to  be  considered  by  us,  is  that  which  compre- 
hends the  phenomena  of  imagination.  We  not  merely  perceive  objects,  and 
conceive  or  remember  them  simply  as  they  were,  but  we  have  the  power 
of  combining  them  in  various  new  assemblages,— of  forming  at  our  will, 
with  a  sort  of  delegated  omnipotence,  not  a  single  universe  merely,  but  a 
new  and  varied  universe,  with  every  succession  of  our  thought.  The  mate* 
rials  of  which  we  form  them,  are,  indeed,  materials  that  exist  in  every  mind  ; 
but  they  exist  in  every  mind  only  as  the  stones  exist  shapeless  in  the  quarry, 
that  require  little  more  than  mechanic  labour  to  convert  them  into  common 
dwellings,  but  that  rise  into  palaces  and  temples  only  at  the  command  of 
architectural  genius. 

"  Indistinct, 
In  vulgar  bosoms,  and  unnoticed,  lie 
These  stores  of  secret  wealth.    But  some  there  are 
Conscious  of  Nature,  and  the  rule  which  Man 
O'er  Nature  holds ;  some  who,  within  themselves 
Retiring,  from  the  trivial  scenes  of  chance 
And  momentarj  passion,  can  at  will 
Call  up  these  fair  exemplars  of  the  mind. 
Review  their  features,  scan  the  secret  laws 
Which  bind  them  to  each  other,  and  display. 
By  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  to  the  sense 
Their  latent  charms.    The  Bard,  nor  length,  nor  depth, 
Nor  place,  nor  form  controls.    To  eyes,  to  ears, 
To  every  organ  of  the  copious  mind. 
He  offereth  ail  its  treasures.     Him  the  hours, 
The  seasons  him  obey }  and  changeful  time 
Sees  him  at  will  keep  meafure  with  his  flight, 
At  will  outstrip  it.    To  enhance  his  toil. 
He  summonetn  from  the  uttermost  extent 
Of  things,  which  God  hath  taught  him,  every  fonn 
Auxiliar,  every  power ;  and  all  beside 
Excludes  imperious.    His  prevailing  hand 
Gives  to  corporeal  essence  life  and  sense. 
And  every  stately  function  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  itself  to  him  obsequious  lies 
Like  matter's  passive  heap  ;  and,  as  he  wills, 
To  reason  and  affection  he  assigns 
Their  just  alliances,  their  just  degrees ', 
Whence  his  peculiar  honours ;  whence  the  race 
Of  men,  who  people  his  delightAil  world, 
Transcend  as  ikr  the  uncertain  sons  of  earth, 
As  earth  itself  to  his  delightful  world 
The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign."* 

Such  are  the  sublime  functions  of  imagination.  But  we  must  not  con- 
ceive, merely  because  they  are  sublime,  that  they  comprehend  the  whole 
office  of  imagination,  or  even  its  most  important  uses.  It  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  mankind,  as  it  operates  in  the  common  offices  of  life, — in  those 
familiar  feelings  of  every  hour,  which  we  never  think  of  referring  to  any 
faculty,  or  of  estimating  dieir  value  in  reference  to  other  classes  of  feelings* 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  poem,  B.  IV.  v;  66 — 130,— with  the 
substitution,  in  v.  68,  of  "  Stores  of  secret  wealth,"  instead  of 

"  Pleasing  stores,  unless  the  casual  force 
Of  things  external  prompt  the  heedless  mind 
To  recognise  her  wealth." 
The  addition  after  "  sense,"  in  v.  78,  (or  v.  1],  as  quoted)  of  "  Their  latent  charms,"  in  th« 
next  verse,  the  exclusion  of  the  verses  from  79  to  "  will,"  in  v.  106,  and  the  exclusion  also^ 
<»f  V.  1»7. 
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What  are  all  those  pidures  ofthejhiuref  which  are  for  ever  before  our  eyes, 
in  the  successive  liopes,  and  fears,  and  designs  of  life,  but  ima^atioDs,  in 
which  circumstances  are  combined  that  never  perhaps,  in  the  same  forms 
and  proportions,  have  existed  in  reality,  and  which,  very  probably,  are  never 
to  exist  but  in  those  very  hopes  and  fears  twhich  we  have  formed  f  The 
writer  of  romance  gives  secret  motives  and  passbns  to  the  characters 
which  be  invents,  and  adds  incident  to  incident  in  the  long  series  of  com- 

Elicated  action  which  he  developes.  What  he  does,  we,  too,  are  doing  every 
our ; — contriving  events  that  never  are  to  happen, — ^imagining  motives  and 
passions,  and  thinkmg  our  little  romances,  of  which  ourselves,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  the  primary  heroes,  but  in  die  plot  of  which  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient complication  of  adventures  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  those  whom 
we  dislike,  connected  with  the  mam  piece,  or  episodically  intenniDgled. 
Our  romances  of  real  life,  though  founded  upon  facts,  are,  in  their  principal 
circumstances,  fictions  still ;  and,  though  the  fancy  which  they  display  may 
not  be  as  brilliant,  it  is  still  the  same  in  kind  with  that  which  forms  and  fills 
the  history  of  imaginary  heroes  and  heroines.  The  dullest  plodder  over  the 
obscurest  desk,  who  sums  up,  in  the  evening,  his  daily  tables  of  profit  and 
loss,  and  who  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  sole  object  of  adding  a  few  ci- 
phers to  that  book  of  pounds  and  pence,  which  contains  the  whole  annual 
history  of  his  life,— -even  he,  while  he  half  lays  down  hb  quill  to  think  of 
future  prices,  aod  future  demands,  or  future  possibilities  of  loss,  has  bis  vi- 
sions and  inspirations  Uke  the  sublimest  poet,  visions  of  a  very  d^erent  kind, 
indeed,  from  those  to  which  poets  are  accustomed,  but  involving  as  truly  the 
inspirations  of  fancy. 

For  these  humble  cases  of  imagmation,  it  might  perhaps  be  admitted,  bj 
those  who  are  not  aware  how  exactly  they  resemble  in  kind  the  sublimer 
examples  of  it,  that  no  peculiar  intellectual  power  different  from  simple  sug- 
gestion is  necessary.  But  is  there  not  some  peculiar  power  exerted  in  the 
splendid  works  of  eloquence  and  poetic  art, — ^in  those  fictions  which  seem 
to  give  all  tlie  reality  of  nature  to  ideal  things,  or  to  add  some  new  majesty' 
or  loveliness  even  to  the  very  magnificence  of  nature  itself,  and  which  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  raise  art  above  nature,  if  this  very  art  were  not  ooe  of 
the  forms  which  nature  itself  assumes  ? 

In  these,  too,  if  we  analyze  the  phenomena  with  sufficient  minuteness,  we 
shall  find  results  similar  to  those  which  we  discovered  in  our  analysis  of  the 
former  tribes  of  phenomena,  ascribed  in  like  manner  erroneously  to  peculiar 
powers. 

To  this  analysis  let  us  now  proceed. 

Imagination  has  been  generally  regarded  as  implying,  a  voluntary  sdec- 
tion  and  combination  of  images,  for  the  production  of  compounds  diflfereot 
from  those  which  nature  exhibits.  This  opinion,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
be  true,  is  certainly  false  in  part  at  least 

We  have  seen,  in  considering  some  other  mental  processes,  that  these  are 
rendered  very  different  in  appearance  by  the  union  of  desire  ; — that  mere 
perception  in  this  way,  becomes  attention, — mere  memory,  recollection.  A 
similar  difiference  is  produced  by  the  union  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  are  at  present  considering. 

Imagination  then,  may  be  considered  in  two  different  lights ;  as  it  takes 
place  without  desire— or,  as  it  takes  place  with  desue  or  intention.     Let  us 
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coDfliiier,  tbeD»  io  ih»  fnt  place,  those  new  oomplex  conceptions,  vhicby 
when  there  is  no  accompenyiDg  desire,  arise  and  start,  as  k  were,  upon  the 
mind,  in  its  passive  trains  d  thought* 

That  there  is  imaginatiofi,  or  new  combinatien  of  images  and  feelings,  un- 
accompanied with  any  desire,  and  consequently,  altogether  void  of  selection, 
is  as  true,  as  that  there  is  memory  without  intentional  reminiscence.  In  the 
trains  of  our  thought,  conc^Mions  rise  often  simply  as  they  have  existed  be- 
fore ;  they  rise  often  mixed  in  various  forms  and  proportions,  as  they  never 
have  existed  before ;  and  in  both  cases  equally  without  any  desire  on  our 
part.  We  as  little  wiU  the  varyia^  scenery  of  our  reveries,  and  aH  the 
strange  forms  which  seem  to  people  them,  as  we  will  the  conception  ot  any 
one  with  whom  we  are  aoquamted,  when  it  rises  to  us  in  instant  suggestion, 
merely  on  reading  his  familiar  name. 

I  may  conceive  gold,  it  is  said, — ^I  may  conceive  a  mountain ;  and  these 
states  of  my  mind,  which  are  only  faint  transcripts  of  the  past,  are  simple 
concefytioos.  But  if  I  conceive  a  golden  flnot^n^otn,— which  I  never  saw,— 
I  must,  it  is  said,  have  put  together  these  two  conceptions ;  and  this  concep- 
tion, different  from  any  thing  in  nature,  b,  in  strict  language,  not  a  mere  cour 
eqptUmj  but  an  magmfxtion* 

Has  any  thmg,  however,  taken  place  in  this  last  case,  diflferent  from  what 
occurred  in  the  two  former  i 

The  aipiment,  which  I  used  in  treatiitf  of  vduntary  reminiscence,  is 
equally  applicable  in  the  present  instance.  1  then  showed  you  the  absurdity 
of  suppofittug that  we  can  will  the  existence  of  any  particular  idea;  since 
this  would  be  to  suppose  us  either  to  will  without  knowing  what  we  willed, 
whidi  is  absurd,— or  to  know  already  nrfiat  we  willed  to  know,  which  is  not 
less  absurd.'-^In  like  manner,  I  cannot  have  selected  the  images  of  gold  and 
a  mountain  with  the  intention  of  farming  the  compound  of  a  golden  moun- 
tain ;  since,  it  is  very  evident  that,  if  I  willed  that  particular  compound,  I 
must  have  had  the  conception  of  a  golden  mountain  previously  to  my  con- 
ception of  a  golden  mountain.  The  ailment  in  this  case  is  surely  demon- 
strative ;  and  the  same  argument  will  appty  equally  to  eveiy  other  individual 
case,  that  may  be  supposed,  whether  the  images  be  few  or  many, — transient, 
or  continued  through  the  longest  reveriesb  If  we  select  images  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  particular  compound,  we  must  already  have  formed  this 
compound  ;  and  to  select  them  for  no  purpose  whatever,  is,  in  truth,  not  to 
select  at  all.  ^  ^ 

But  if  there  cannot  have  been  any  selection  of  images,  for  composing 
with  them  the  notion  of  a  golden  mountain,  bow  happens  it  that  the  concep- 
tion of  this  object,  so  difierent  from  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen,  should 
arise  in  the  mind  f 

For  the  solution  of  this  supposed  difficulty,  I  might  remark,  that  it  is  far 
from  necessary  to  suggestion,  that  there  should  be  any  complete  resemblance 
of  the  object  suggested  to  that  which  si^ests  it,  or  that  thejr  should  ibrmerly 
have  been  proximate  as  the  direct  images  of  things  existing  together ;  and 
that,  on  dbe  same  principle  as  that  by  wfaidi  a  j^um^  suggests  a|»^*iny,  or, 
still  more,  as  analogous  objects  suggest  objects  merely  anak%ous,--«  tempest, 
for  example,  the  short  violence  of  mortal  tyranny,  or  a  day  of  vernal  sun- 
shine, the  serene  benevolence  €i  its  God, — so  the  mere  conception  of  a 
mountain  of  one  substance  or  cokur,  may  suggest  the  anakgous  coneeptkm 
of  a  mountain  of  gold.     But,  though  dus  general  tendency  to  anak)gou8  |ug- 
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gestioDS  might  seenii  perhaps,  sufficient  to  explab  the  whole  difficult,  the 
true  theory  of  this,  and  oi  every  other  species  of  complex  coocepticxi,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  depend,  not  on  this  general  tendency  merelv,  but,  in  a  great 
degree  also,  on  that  fact  with  respect  to  suggestion,  which  I  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  a  former  Lecture, — the  fact  that  various  conceptions,  in  that  parti- 
cular sense  of  co-existence  or  compiexi^,  which  I  explained  to  you  as  all 
that  can  be  understood  in  the  case  of  mind,  may  exist  together,  forming  one 
complex  feeling,  and  that  one  part  of  this  complexity  may  suggest  one  con- 
ception, while  another  part  suggests  a  different  conception,  that  may  in  like 
manner  unite,  and  form  one  harmonizing  whole.  The  conception  of  the 
colour  of  gold,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of  a  mountain,  may  be  tlius, 
as  it  were,  separately  suggested,  by  parts  of  some  preceding  group  of  images 
co-existing  in  the  mind ;  or  the  conception  of  a  mountain  remaining,  its 
greenness  or  brownness,  which  are  parts  of  the  complex  feeling,  may,  as 
colours,  suggest  various  other  colours,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  conception 
of  the  form  of  the  mountain  had  ceased  ;  the  colours  thus  suggested  by  some 
former  colour, — that  of  gold  among  the  rest,— <»alescing,  as  they  arise,  with 
the  remaining  conception  of  the  projecting  mass ;  and  all  this  happens,  not 
in  consequence  of  any  selection  of  ours,  but  merely  in  conformity  with  the 
common  laws  of  suggestion ;  with  those  laws,  by  which,  as  I  have  shown  to 
you,  in  every  instance  of  vision,  a  mere  sensation  of  colour  continues  to  co- 
exist with  what  is  in  truth  only  an  associate  conception  of  some  particular 
tangible  form,  and  to  blend  itself,  in  intimate  diffiision,  with  the  conception 
which  it  has  suggested, — as  if  the  eye  were  itself  capable  of  originaUy  dis- 
tinguishing convexity,  concavity,  and  every  varied  form  of  position  and  mag- 
nitude. 

The  momentary  groups  of  images  that  arise,  independendy  of  any  desire 
or  choice  on  our  part,  and  arise  m  almost  every  minute,  to  almost  eveiy 
mind,  constitute  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  imaginations ;  and  to  sup- 
pose a  predetermining  selection  necessary  to  every  new  complex  conception, 
would  tnerefqre  be  almost  to  annihilate  imagination  itself,  it  might  leave  it, 
indeed,  to  the  writers  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  embellishing  their  conversation  iirith  the  graces  and  the  wonders  of  ex- 
temporary romance ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  would  be  to 
annihilate  it  wholly ;  since,  in  them,  there  is  no  intentional  creation  of  images, 
but  their  fancy  presents  to  them  spontaneous  images ;  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  since  fancy  is  but  a  general  term,  expressive  of  the  variety 
of  these  very  states  of  the  mind,  their  mind,  in  consequence  of  its  own  ori^ 
nal  susceptibilities  of  change,  exists,  of  itself,  successively,  in  those  various 
states  which  constitute  the  feelings  referred  to  fancy  or  imagination. 

Such  is  imagination,  considered,  as  it  most  frequendy  occurs,  without  any 
accompanying  desire; — a  mokle  of  the  general  capacity  of  simple  suggestion, 
-—and  nothing  more.  But  there  are,  unquestionably,  cases  in  which  desire, 
or  intention  of  some  sort,  accompanies  it  during  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part 
of  the  process ;  and  it  is  of  these  cases  chiefly  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
think,  in  speakine  of  this  supposed  power.  Such  is  the  frame  of  the  mind, 
in  composition  of  every  species,  m  prose  or  verse.  In  this  state  conceptions 
follow  each  other,  and  new  assemblages  are  formed.  It  is  a  continued  ex- 
ercise of  imagination : — ^What,  then,  is  the  analysis  of  our  feelings  in  this 
state  of  voluntary  thought,  when  there  is  a  desire  of  formbg  new  groups  of 
images,  and  new  groups  of  images  arise  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  to  sit  down  to  compose,  is  lo  have  a  general  notioii  of 
some  subject  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  with  the  desire  of  developing  it, 
and  the  expectation,  or  perhaps  the  confidence,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  de« 
velope  it  more  or  less  fully.  The  desire,  like  every  other  vivid  feeling,,  has  a 
degree  of  permanence  which  our  vivid  feelings  only  possess ;  and,  b^r  its 
permanence,  tends  to  keep  the  accompanying  conception  of  the  subject, 
which  is  the  object  of  the  desire,  also  permanent  before  us ;  and  while  it  is 
thus  permanent,  the  usual  spontaneous  suggestions  take  place ;  conception 
following  conception,  in  rapid  but  relative  series,  and  our  judgment,  all  the 
time,  approving  and  rejectmg,  according  to  those  relations  of  &nes8  and  un^ 
fitness  to  the  subject,  which  it  perceives  in  the  parts  of  the  train. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  or  succesave  states  of 
the  mind,  in  the  process  of  campasiHon*  It  is.  not  the  exercise  of  a  single 
power,  but  the  developement  of  various  susceptibilities,— of  desire,— of  simple 
suggestion,  by  which  conceptions  rise  after  conceptions,— of  Judgment  or 
relative  suggestion,  by  which  a  feeling  of  relative  fitness  or  unntness  arises, 
on  the  contemplation  of  the  conceptions  that  have  thus  spontaneously  present* 
ed  themselves.  We  think  of  some  subject, — the  thought  of  tins  subject 
induces  various  conceptipos  related  to  it.  We  approve  of  some,  as  having  a 
relation  of  fitness  for  our  end,  and  disapprove  of  others,  as  unfit.  We  may 
term  this  complex  state,  or  series  of  states,  imagination,  or  fancy, — and  the 
term  may  be  convenient  for  its  brevi^.  But,  in  using  it,  we  must  not  forget, 
that  the  term,  however  brief  and  simple,  is  still  the  name  of  a  state  that  is 
complex,  or  of  a  succession  of  certain  states; — that  the  phenomena  compre« 
bended  under  it,  being  the  same  in  nature,  are  not  rendered,  by  this  use  of 
a  mere  word,  dUferent  from  those  to  which  we  have  already  dven  peculiar 
names,  expressive  of  them  as  they  exist  separately ; — and  mat  it  is  to  the 
classes  of  these  elementary  phenomena,  therefore,  that  we  must  refer  the 
whole  process  of  imagination  in  our  philosophic  analysis :  unless  we  exclude 
analysis  altogether,  and  fill  our  mental  vocabulary  with  as  many  names  of 
powers,  as  there  are  complex  afifections  of  the  mind. 

The  feelmg  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  most  important  in  fixing  our  train 
of  thought  so  as  to  allow  continuous  composition,  is  the  vivid  feeling  of  de- 
sire, co-existing  with. the  conception  of  the  particular  subject;  smce  this 
conception  of  the  subject,  which  is  essential  to  the  deare  itself,  must  exist  as 
long  as  the  particular  desire  or  intention  exists,  and  from  the  influence  of  the 
common  laws  of  suggestion,  cannot  thus  continue  in  the  mind  without  in- 
ducing successively  various  other  conceptions  related  to  the  primary  subject, 
and  to  each  other. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  however,  which  contributes  very  power- 
fully to  keep  the  train  of  suggestion  steadily  related  to  the  particular  subject 
which  we  wish  to  consider,  or,  at  least  to  recall  our  thoughts  to  it,  when  tney 
have  wandered  from  it  so  far,  as  to  have  introduced  trains  of  their  own  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  our  subject.  This  is  the  constant  presence  of  the 
same  objects  of  perception  around  us.  I  remarked  to  you,  when  I  treated 
of  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  the  important  influence  which  our  con- 
ceptbns.have  in  awaking  each  other,  according  as  they  have  been  more  or 
less  recendy  combined ;  even  the  worst  memory  being  able  to  repeat  a  short 
line  of  poetry,  immediately  after  reading  it,  though,  in  a  very  short  time,  it 
might  wholly  forget  it.  There  is  then,  most  unquestionably,  a  peculiar  readi- 
ness of  suggestion  of  recent  images  or  feelings.    Accordingly,  when  we  sit 
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ckywn  to  compose,  the  thou^  of  our  subject  is  soon  associtfed  witfi  e^ery 
object  arouna  us, — ^witfa  aU  that  we  see, — ^witb  eveiy  permiHieBt  souad, — 
with  the  touch  of  the  pen  or  the  pencil  which  we  hold, — withourvery  tactud 
and  muscuhv  fedings  as  we  sit.  All  these  sensations,  indeed,  have  been 
fie^piently  connected  with  other  subjects,  but  they  more  readily  suggest  our 
present  subject,  because  they  have  co-existed  with  it  more  recentfy^.  When, 
therefore,  we  are  led  away,  almost  insensibly,  to  new  trains  of  thought, — 
wfaidi  might  not,  of  themselves,  £3r  a  long  penod,  lead  ns  back  apin  to  tboee 
conceptions  which  occupied  us,  or  to  the  desire  whidi  acompamed  ibem, — 
we  are  rapidly  brought  back  to  these  by  the  sight  of  some  book  which  meets 
our  eye,-— of  the  desk  or  table  before  us, — or  by  some  other  o(  those  senaa- 
tions  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  our  efibrts  i^  composition,  there 
is  a  constant  action  of  these  causes,-— some  of  which  would  lead  us  away, 
while  others  hrmg  us  back.  The  general  laws  of  suggestion  wcndd,  in  many 
cases,  fill  our  nmtd  with  conceptions  foreign  to  our  object,  and  tb^  do  m* 
^ndy  produce  this  effect ;  but  as  often  as  we  recalled,  by  the  permaiience 
of  our  desire,  or,  still  more  frequently,  by  the  same  laws  of  su^estkm  which 
had  disturbed  and  distracted  us,— operating  notp,  in  their  connexbn 
the  objects  of  sense  before  us,  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  and  thus 
pairing  the  very  evil  to  which  they  had  given  occasion. 

Such  are  the  means  with  wh^h  natore  has  provided  us  for  keeping  the 
trains  of  our  sugeestion,  not  steadily  indeed,  but  almost  steadily  related  to 
one  particular  object,  which  we  wish  to  consider,  or  to  iMustrale  and  adorn. 
Do  me  conceptions,  however,  which  arise  durmg  this  period)  and  which  are 
ascribed  to  fancy  or  imagination,  arise  by  the  simple  laws  of  su^estion?  or 
are  they  to  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  some  distinct  power  f 


According  to  the  analysis  which  I  have  given  you, — if  that  analysis  be 
faithful, — there  is  no  operation  of  any  dbtinct  power,  but  merely  the  rise  of 
varioqs  imi^es  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  in  co- 
esstence  with  feelings  diat  arise  from  some  other  common  principles  of  the 
mind,  particularly  deare,  and  the  feeling  of  relation. 

In  the  creations  of  our  fancy,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  conceptions  which 
arise  must  all  have  some  relation  to  each  other,  or  the  new  combinations  would 
be  mere  wildness  and  confusion ;  and  to  the  relations,  according  to  which 
conceptions  may  arise,  there  isi  scarcely  any  limit.  The  first  line  of  a  poem, 
if  I  have  previously  read  the  poem,  may  suggest  to  me  the  second  line,  by  its 
relation  ot  former  contiffui^ ;  it  may  suggest,  by  resemblance  of  thought  or 
language,  some  similar  line  of  anotner  author ;  it  may  suggest,  by  contrast, 
some  of  those  ludicrous  images  which  constitute  parody  ;  or  it  may  suggest 
some  image  b  harmony  with  its  own  subject,  and  some  appropriate  language 
with  which  to  invest  it,  as  when  it  suggested  to  its  author  die  second  line, 
and  all  the  foUowing  lines  of  his  poem.  In  this  variety  of  suggestions,  some 
of  which  would  be  called  simple  conceptions,  or  remembrances,  while  others 
would  be  ascribed  to  the  inventive  power  of  imagination,  it  is  precisely  the 
same  principle  which  operates,*— that  principle  of  our  mental  constitution,  by 
which  one  conception  existbg,  induces  of  itself  some  other  conception  relat- 
ing to  it.  In  the  inventive  process,  indeed,  when  it  is  long  continued,  there 
is  this  pecuEariQr,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  suggestions  to  which  we  do  not 
give  that  name,  that  the  process  is  accompanied  with  intenHoHf  or  the  desne 
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of  producing  some  dow  combinatioo,  toge^er  with  the  eocpectaiion  that  such 
a  combniatioii  urill  arise,  and  mihjuigmenij — as  it  is  termed  io  science^ — 
that  discerns  Ibe  greater  or  less  aptness  of  the  means  that  occur  to  us,  for 
that  end  which  we  have  in  view ;  or  with  taste, — ^which  is  the  name'  for  the 
particular  judgment  in  the  fine  arts, — that  discerns,  in  like  manner,  the  apt- 
ness of  the  new  combinations  which  arise,  for  producing  that  end  of  pleasure 
which  it  is  our  wish  to  excite.  But  still  the  new  suggestions,  or  successions 
of  thought,  in  which  all  that  is  tniljr  inventive  in  the  process  consists,  is  no- 
tfamg  more  than  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  the  mind  to  which  memory 
itself  is  reducible,-»tbe  general  tendency  o^  our  conceptions  to  suggest,  in 
certain  cimimstanees,  certain  other  conceptions  relateff  to  them. 

This  tendency,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  variously  modified  in  various 
minds ;  and,  in  a  former  Lecture,  I  pointed  out  to  you,  and  illustrated  at 
considerable  length,  the  nature  of  those  peculiar  tendencies  of  suggestion, 
which  distinguish  the  conceptions  of  inventive  genius  from  the  humbler  con- 
ceptions of  common  minds  ;  the  m  vstery  of  which  difl^rence, — that  appears 
so  wonderful  when  we  consider  only  the  products  of  suggestion  in  the  two 
cases, — ^we  traced  to  this  very  simple  circumstance,  that,  in  the  mind  of  in- 
ventive genius,  conceptions  follow  each  other,  chiefly  according  to  the  rela- 
tions of  analogy,  which  are  infinite,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  constant  novelty ; 
while  in  the  humbler  mbd,  the  prevaifing  tendencies  of  suggestion  are  those 
of  former  contiguity  of  objects  in  place  and  time,  which  are  o?  course,  limited, 
and,  bv  their  very  nature,  limited  to  conceptions  that  cannot  confer,  on  the 
mind  m  which  they  arise,  the  honour  of  originality.  In  diat  process  of 
fancy  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
splendid  creations  which  it  exhibits,  when  the  process  is  complete,  depend 
on  this  prevailing  direction  of  the  course  of  thought  to  analogous  objects, 
rather  tnan  to  such  as  have  been  merely  proximate  in  time  and  place.  But 
we  must  not  conceive  that  the  brilliant  wonders,  to  which  this  tendency  of 
suggestion  gives  birth,  are  to  be  referred,  merely  because  they  are  brilliant 
and  wonderful,  to  some  power  distinct  fit>m  that  simple  suggestion  to  which 
they  owe  their  being. 

These  remarks  are,  I  trust,  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  that  simple  and 
general  principle  on  which  the  separate  suggestions  diat  become  permanently 
embodied  in  the  deli^tful  pictures  of  fancy,  depend.  It  mav  be  necessary, 
however,  to  illustrate,  a  little  more  fully,. the  nature  of  that  «e/ec^n,  of  which 
writers  on  the  subject  of  imagination  so  frequently  speak. 

I  have  already  shown,  that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  imaginations, — in 
all  those  which  enliven  the  momentary  reveries,  that  form  so  large  a  part  of 
our  mental  history  of  each  day,  though,  from  the  constant  recurrence  of 
objects  of  percepdon,  more  vivid  and  more  btimately  connected  with  our 

Eermanent  desires,  they  pass  away,  and  are  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  diey 
ave  arisen,  in  all  those  visions  of  the  future,  which  occupy,  with  their  own 
little  hopes  and  fears,  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  the  combinations  of 
fancy  which  arise,  are  far  from  implying  any  selection  by  that  mind  to  which 
they  arise,  but  occur  to  it,  independent  of  any  choice,  by  mere  suggestion,  or 
by  the  co-existence  and  combination  of  some  conception  as  it  arises,  with 
that  remaining  perception  or  conception  which  suggested  it,  or  with  some 
odier  remaining  conception  of  a  complex  group. 

The  selection,  however,  which  we  have  to  consider,  is  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  in  cases  of  imagination,  where  there  is  an  undoubted 
desire  of  producing  some  new  and  splendid  result. 
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^^  We  seem  to  treat  the  thoughts  that  present  themselves  to  the  fiuM^  in 
crowds,"  it  has  been  said,  "  as  a  great  roan  treats  those  [courders]  that  attend 
his  levee.  They  are  all  ambitious  of  his  attention — he  goes  round  the  circle, 
bestowing  a  bow  upon  one,  a  smile  upon  another ;  asks  a  short  questioD  of  a 
third,  while  a  fourth  is  honoured  with  a  pardcular  conference ;  and  the  greater 

Eart  have  no  particular  mark  of  attention,  but  go  as  they  came.    It  b  trae, 
e  can  give  no  mark  of  his  attention  to  those  who  were  not  there ;  but  be 
has  a  sufficient  number  for  making  a  choice  and  distinction.''* 

Of  this  selection  I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  as,  indeed,  I  have  al- 
ready repeatedly  remarked, — ^that  when  many  images  are  together  in  our 
mind,  we  cannot  combine  two  of  them,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  third, 
because  this  would  be,  in  truth,  to  have  already  formed  that  thkd  virhich  we 
are  supposed  to  will  to  form.  In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark,  that  we 
cannot,  by  any  direct  eflbrt  of  will,  banbh  from  our  mind  any  thought  which 
we  may  conceive  to  be  incongruous  to  our  subject,  so  as  to  retain  only  such 
as  are  congruous.  To  desire  to  banith^  is,  in  truth,  efiectually  to  retain;  the 
very  desure  making  the  particular  thought  more  vivid  than  it  otherwise  wouM 
have  been. 

**  We  vainl  J  labour  to  Ibrget 
What  by  the  labour  we  remember  more." 

We  cannot  select  any  two  images,  therefore,  out  of  many,  with  the  express 
design  of  forming  that  third  which  results  from  them,  since  the  deagn  itself 
would  imply  their  previous  combination.  We  cannot  banish  a  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  image,  co-existing  with  these  two,  from  our  feelbg  of  their  incongruity 
with  the  plan  already  conceived  by  us,  since  the  wish  of  banishing  them 
would  only  give  to  them  a  firmer  place.  We  do  not  truly  separate  die  two 
images  from  the  croup  by  any  direct  e^rt  of  our  will — ^for  our  will  could 
have  no  power  of  producing  the  separation  ;  but  Nature,  by  certain  princi* 
pies  with  which  our  mind  is  endowed,  forms  the  separation  for  us,  and  con- 
sequently, the  new  assemblage  which  remains  after  the  separation  of  the 
rejected  parts.  This  it  does  for  us,  according  to  the  simple  theory  which  I 
have  been  led  to  form  of  the  process,  in  consequence  of  our  feeline  of  appro- 
bation— the  feeling  of  the  congruity  of  certain  images  with  the  plan  alreacfy 
conceived  by  us ;  for  this  feeling  of  approbation,  and  therefore,  of  bcreased 
interest,  cannot  arise  and  continue,  witiiout  rendering  more  lively  the  con- 
ceptions to  which  it  is  attached,  producing,  in  short,  a  prominence  and  vivid- 
ness of  these  particular  conceptions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  outlast 
the  fainter  conceptions  that  co-existed  with  them.  This  vivifying  influence 
of  our  mere  approbation,  operates  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as,  in  the 
process  of  attention  formerly  considered  by  us,  we  found,  that  of  a  multitude 
of  objects,  all  equally  present  to  our  eye,  and  all  producing,  or  at  least  capa- 
ble of  producing,  an  impression  of  some  sort  on  tne  sentient  mind,  the  mere 
feeling  of  interest,  and  the  consequent  desire  of  further  knowledge,  rendered 
some,  in  a  single  moment,  more  prominent  than  others,  as  if  almost  annihi- 
lating the  others  that  were  equally  before  our  view,  but  which  faded  more 
rapidly  from  their  comparative  indistinctness. 

The  vividness  of  our  mere  approbation,  then,  might  be  sufficient  of  itself 
to  vivify,  in  some  degree,  the  conceptions  with  which  it  harmonizes,  as  our 

*  Raid  on  the  Intellectual  Powen,  Essaj  iv.  chap.  4. 
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desijre  m  attentioii  renders  more  vivid  the  perceptions  to  which  it  directly 
relates.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  approbation  that  it  operateSy-^-it  operates 
also  indirectly  by  inducing  that  very  feeling,  or  combination  of  feelings,  which 
we  term  attention ;  and  adding,  therefore,  all  the  vivacity,  which  attention 
gives,  to  the  relative  and  harmonizing  image.  When  a  conception  arises  to 
the  poetic  mind  that  seems  peculiarly  related  to  the  primary  concepdon  of 
the  subject,  there  b  of  course  an  instant  approbation  of  it ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  approbation,  an  almost  instant  desire  of  considering  the  image 
more  fully,  and  developing  or  embodying,  in  the  most  powerful  language, 
that  beautiful  relation  which  is  perceived.  There  arises,  in  short,  as  I  have 
said,  that  complex  feeling  of  attention,  which  consists  in  the  union  of  a  certain 
desire  with  a  certain  perception  or  conception ;  and  when  attention  is  thus 
excited,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all  the  usual  consequences  of  attention  should 
foUow,  in  the  increased  vividness  of  the  conception  to  which  we  attend,  and 
the  lessened  vividness,  and  tiierefore  more  rapid  decay  of  the  oo-existing 
images  that  have  no  relation  to  our  desire. 

Of  the  various  images  that  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  in  those  effi>rts 
of  fancy  which  we  term  creative^  because  they  exhibit  to  us  results  diB^rent 
from  any  that  have  been  before  exhibited  to  us,  he  does  not,  then,  banish  by 
his  will,  because  he  is  not  capable  of  thus  direcdy  banishing  a  single  image 
of  the  confused  group ;  but  he  has  already  some  leading  conception  in  his 
mind  ;  he  perceives  the  relation  which  certam  images  ofthe  group  bear  to 
this  leading  conception ;  and  these  images  instantiy  becoming  more  lively, 
and  therefore  more  permanent,  the  others  gradudly  disappear,  and  leave 
those  beautiful  groups  which  he  seems  to  have  brought  together  by  an  eflbrt 
of  volition,  merely  because  the  simple  laws  of  suggestion  that  have  operated 
without  any  control  on  his  part,  have  brought  into  his  mind  a  multitude  of 
conceptions,  of  which  he  is  capable  of  feeUng  the  relation  of  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness to  his  general  plan.  What  is  suitable  remains — ^not  because  he  wills  it 
to  remain,  but  because  it  is  rendered  more  vivid  by  his  approval  and  intent 
admiration.  What  is  unsuitable  disappears — not  because  he  wills  it  to  dis- 
appear— ^for  his  will  would,  in  this  case,  serve  only  to  retain  it  longer ;  but 
simply  because  it  has  not  attracted  his  admiration  and  attention,  and  there- 
fore fades  like  every  other  faint  conception.  Nature  is  thus,  lo  him,  what 
she  has  been  in  every  age,  the  only  true  and  everlasting  muse — ^the  Inspirer 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  as  much  for  every  thing  which  is  magnificent  in 
human  art,  as  for  those  glorious  models  of  excellence,  which  in  the  living 
and  inanimate  scene  of  existing  things  she  has  presented  to  the  admiration  of 
the  genius  which  she  inspires. 


(  432  )     • 
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REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES,  TO  SIMPLE  SUGGES- 
TION—IV.  HABIT— ADVANTAGES  DERIVED  FROM  THE  ACCURATE  RE- 
FERENCE OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  SUGGESTION  TO  LAWS  WHICH 
OPERATE  ON  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SUGGESTION  ONLY,  IN  THE  REFU- 
TATION OF  MECHANICAL  THEORIES  OF  ASSOCIATION— REFUTATION 
OP  HARTLEY'S  THEORY. 

Gentleuen,  we  were  engaged  yesterday  in  considering  and  analyzing  tbe 
complex  phenomena,  usually  referred  to  a  distinct  inteUectual  faculty,  which 
has  been  termed  the  Power  of  Imagination  or  Fancy ;  and  particulariy,  in 
tracing  the  most  important  elements  of  these  complex  states,  or  successions 
of  states  of  the  mind,  to  that  principle  of  simple  suggestion  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  our  late  examination. 

The  various  analyses  into  which  we  were  led,  in  considering  imaginatioo, 
first,  as  it  occurs  without  desire^  in  the  short  reveries  of  every  hour,  and 
afterwards,  as  it  occurs  in  combination  with  desire,  in  the  intentional  processes 
of  composition,  were  too  long  to  admit  of  minute  recapitulation ;  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  that  you  do  not  need  any  recapitulation  to  bring  their  results  at  lease, 
fully  before  you. 

That  in  those  short  reveries  which,  intermmgled  as  they  are  with  our  per- 
ceptions of  actual  things,  and  often  giving  then*  own  colours  to  them,  form  so 
much  of  human  happmess,  and  often  too  so  much  of  human  misery — iirngt- 
nation,  the  producer  of  new  forms,  does  not  imply  any  new  or  peculiar 
faculty  distinguishable  from  common  suggestion,  was  made,  I  hope,  suffi- 
ciently apparent ;  and  I  trust  you  were  equally  convinced,^that  in  the  longest 
process  ot  intentional  composition,  the  new  combinations  that  arise  to  us  are 
as  litde  capable  of  being  directly  willed ; — that  they  do  not  imply  in  us  anj 
power  of  combining  by  our  will  various  conceptions,  or  of  banishing  from  our 
mind,  by  any  efibrt  of  our  mere  will,  other  conceptions  which  appear  to  as 
inappropriate. 

Ais  we  cannot  will  the  existence  of  any  group  of  images,  or  of  any  image 
b  a  group,  since  this  very  will  to  produce  it  would  imply  its  actual  present 
existence  as  an  object  of  our  will ;  so,  what  we  call  imctton,  cannot  single 
from  the  group  an  image  to  the  direct  exclusion  of  others,  since  the  operatioa 
of  the  mere  wiU  to  exclude  any  image,  by  rendering  it  more  vivid  as  tn  j 
object  of  our  desire,  would  tend  more  efiectually  to  retain  it.  But  there  are,  i 
in  that  selection  of  which  we  speak,  a  feeling  of  the  rektion  of  certain  parts 
of  a  complex  group,  to  one  leading  conception  of  a  particular  subject— « 
consequent  approbation  of  them,  as  in  preference  fit  for  our  purpose,  and  a 
continued  exclusive  attention  to  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  oontinoed  de- 
sire of  tracing  and  developing  and  embodying,  in  the  fittest  famguage,  die 
Eeculiar  relations  which  these  parts  of  the  complex  group  are  fek  by  us  to 
ear  to  the  plan  which  we  had  primarily  in  view.  The  common  eftcts, 
therefore,  of  attention  or  desire,  take  place  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instaoGe* 
The  particular  images  to  which  we  attend,  become  instantly  more  vivid,  aDd,| 
therefore,  more  prominent,  so  as  to  separate  themselves,  by  their  mere  per- 
manence, from  tne  fainter  conceptions  that  fade  more  rapidly ;  the  remaipioB 
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images,  wUch  were  all  that  seemed  fo  us  to  barmoniaEe  in  tbe  wider  grouf^ 
thus  mingling  together,  as  if  we  bad  formed  by  our  very  wiU  the  direct  com- 
bination, and  excluded  by  our  veiy  wilt  those  kicoDgnious  parts,  which  oar 
will,  if  we  had  vainly  attempted  to  make  the  experiment,  could  have  served 
only  to  render  more  vivid,  and  therefore,  more  lasting. 

It  is  thus,  widiout  any  exertion  of  faculties,  difl^rent  in  kind  from  those 
which  are  exercised  in  the  humblest  intellectual  functions  of  vulgar  life,*«* 
by  the  mere  capacity  of  timple  suggestiany  which,  as  Vm^  as  tbe  conception 
of  any  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject  remains, — ^presents,  m  accordance  with 
it,  image  after  image,  by  the  capacl^  of  feelings  of  relation  in  the  perceived 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  certam  images  for  a  particular  desigD,— by  that  primary 
general  desire,  which  constituted,  or  ^ave  birth  to  the  derign  itself,  and  other 
more  particular  and  subordinate  desires,  which  form  the  chief  elements  of 
the  varying  process  of  attention  to  the  varying  images  in  the  tram  of  thouebt, 
— all  those  miracles  of  human  art  have  arisen,  which  have  not  merely  un- 
mortalized  their  authors,  but  which  confer  a  sort  of  dignity, — ^and  a  digniQr 
of  no  slight  species,  even  on  those  who  are  capable  merely  of  admiring  Aem, 
with  an  admiration  that  feels  their  real  excellence.  Indeed,  next  to  the 
glory  of  producing  them,  and  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  it  in  happiness,  is  the 
pleasure  of  bemg  able  thus  to  appreciate  and  admire. 

Simple  as  the  faculties  may  be,  however,  which  are  concerned  in  the  com- 
plex process  of  imagination,  to  the  fancy  itself,  by  which  these  miracles  are 
produced,  there  are  truly  no  limits, — ^not  in  external  things,  for  these  it  can 
mingle  at  pleasure, — not  in  the  affections  of  the  soul,  for  these,  in  its  spiritual 
creations,  are  as  obedient  to  it  as  the  mere  forms  of  matter,-— not  even  in 
infinity  itself,  for  after  it  has  conceived  one  infinity,  it  can  still,  in  its  specula- 
tions add  to  it  another  and  another,  as  if  what  would  be  impossible  in  naiuret 
were  possible  in  it. 

<'  What  wealth  in  ■oula, 
That,  wominf  limit,  or  from  place  or  time, 
Bold  on  erealion's  eonfiaea  walk  and  view 
What  waa  and  ia,  and  more  than  e'er  thall  ^e, 
Soula  that  can  gnup  whate'er  the  Ahni^hty  made, 
And  wander  wud  tbroogh  thlnga  impoiaible."  Yomig. 

The  conceptions  which  rise  and  mingle  in  our  living  pictures  of  fancy, 
being  derived,  not  merely  fix>m  the  various  climes  of  the  earth  which  we 
inhabit,  but  fix>m  every  part  of  the  immensity  of  the  universe,  give  lo  our 
imagination,  if  we  consider  it  relatively  to  the  objects  of  conception,  a  species 
of  virtual  omnipresence,  or  a  rapidi^  of  passage  almost  as  wonderful  as 
omnipresence  itself.  *'Tot  virtutes  accepimus,  tot  artes,  animum  denique," 
says  Seneca,  '*  animum  denique,  cui  nihil  non  eodem  quo  intendit  memento 
pervium  est,  sideribus,  velociorem,  quorum  post  multa  secula  futures  cursus 
antecedit."*  To  the  same  purpose,  but  more  quaintly,  says  an  ingenbus 
French  writer,  comparing  the  velocity  of  our  thought  with  diat  of  the  swiftest 
of  material  things.  **  Whatever  rapidity  we  may  give  to  light,  what  is  it  to 
that  of  my  imagination  f  I  wish  to  rise  ta  the  planet  Saturn,  at  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  leagues  firom  the  earth.  lam  there.  I  will  to 
ascend  still  higher,  to  tbe  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  at  a  distance  from  die 
cardi,  which  is  no  knger  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  leagues,  but  by  miBionil 

*  De  BenefioiM,  Ub.  11.  e.  zziz. 
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of  millkms.  I  have  already  passed  over  all  this  inuDensity  that  interrenes. 
Would  I  explore  tl^  twelve  lainous  constellatioDs  of  the  Zoidiac  i  The  Sun 
takes  twelve  mooths  to  journey  throqgh  them.  I  have  abeady  traversed 
them  aU,  in  less  time  than  it  would  have  taken  for  me  to  pronounce  their 


names.'* 


"  Adde  quod  in  terria  nihil  est  Telocins  ilia, 
Et  fbrmas  subit  eztempio  qtuscnnque,  locoaque, 
Nunc  fera,  nunc  volucris :  nunc  priacn  nMsnia  Rohub, 
Nunc  petit  i£ffyptnni  viridemy  Ibnteaque  laientes 
AmbiguM  Nili,  et  Libyn  deeerta  peragrat. 
Abdita  nunc  terre  ingreditur ;  nunc  j^roxima  Soli 
Inter  et  errantes  per  ccolum  yolvitur  ignea, 
Et  aola  Bternum  Tidet  indefewaTonantem. 
Prozimaque  asBequitnr,  coBptiaque  audacibua  urget. 
Quoque  magis  toto  diyersa  a  corpora  fertur. 
Hoc  magia  unmenaas  direm  a  corpora  yirei 
Ezplical,  ac  victriz  membrorum  incedit,  et  ultro 
Evolat  ad  superoB,  propriisque  enititur  alia.'** 

The  next  class  of  phenomena  to  which,  as  in  their  chief  circumstances, 
modes  of  the  principles  of  suggestion,  I  would  direct  your  attentioni  are  the 
phenomena  oi  HabiU 

The  effects  of  hahit  are,  by  Dr.  Reid,  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  ultimate 
principle  of  the  mind ;  and  though  I  flatter  myself,  after  the  discussions 
which  have  engaged  us,  you  are  not  very  likely  to  fall  into  this  error,  it  may 
be  proper  to  enter  into  some  fuller  illustration  and  analyas  of  an  influence, 
which  IS  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  our  mental  constitution. 

In  treating  of  the  secondary  laws  of  suggestion,  I  before  considered  the 
effect  of  general  habit,  if  it  might  so  be  termed,  in  modifying  the  suggesdons 
of  mere  anabgy.  The  habit  which  we  are  now  to  examme,  however,  b 
that  in  which  the  eflfects  are  not  analogous  merely,  but  strictly  similar,  in  a 
tendency  to  the  repedtion  of  the  same  acdons. 

The  nature  of  habit  may  be  considered  in  two  lights ;  as  it  thus  produces 
a  greater  tendency  to  certain  actions,  and  as  it  occasions  greater  ftcili^'  and 
excellence  in  those  particular  actions. 

The  first  form  of  its  influence,  then,  which  we  have  to  connder,  b  tibat 
by  which  it  renders  us  more  prone  to  actions  that  have  been  frequently  re- 
peated. 

That  the  frequent  repetition  of  any  action  increases  the  tendency  to  it,  aB 
of  you  must  have  experienced  in  yourselves,  in  innumerable  cases,  of  little 
importance,  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  influence ;  and  there 
are  few  of  you,  probably,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  k 
others  the  fatal  jpower  of  habits  of  a  very  diflerent  kind.  In  the  corruption 
of  a  great  city,  it  is  scarcelv  possible  to  look  around,  without  perceiving  soooe 
warnine  example  of  that  blasting  and  deadening  influence,  before  which, 
every  thing  that  was  generous  and  benevolent  in  the  heart,  has  withered, 
while  every  thing  which  was  noxious  has  flourished  with  more  rapid  mato- 
ri^ ;  like  those  plants,  which  can  extend  their  roots,  indeed,  even  in  a  pure 
sod,  and  fling  out  a  few  leaves  amid  balmy  airs  and  odours,  but  which  burst 
out  in  all  their  luxuriance,  only  from  a  soil  that  is  fed  with  constant  pu- 
trescency,  and  in  an  atmosphere  which  it  is  poison  to  inhale.    It  is  not  vice, 

*  Heimiiu  de  Contempto  Mottia^Lib.II. 
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— 4)ot  cold  and  insensible,  and  contented  vice,  that  has  never  known  anj 
better  feefings, — ^wfaicb  we  view  with  melanehdy  regret.  It  is  virtue,— -at 
least  what  once  was  virtue,— 4hat  has  yielded  prc^ressively  and  silently  to 
an  influence  scarcely  perceived,  till  it  has  become  the  very  thing  which  it 
abhorred.  Nothing  can  be  more  just,  than  the  picture  of  this  sad  progress^ 
described  in  the  well  known  lines  of  Pope : 

*' Vioe  is  a  BMnuter  of  so  fiightftd  mien, 
As,  to  be  hatod,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
,  Yet,  seen  too  oil,  familiar  with  her  ftoe, 
We  first  endore,  then  pity,  then  embimoe."* 

In  the  sk)w  progress  of  some  bsidious  disease,  which  is  scarcely  regarded 
by  its  cheerful  and  unconscious  victim,  it  is  mournful  to  mark  the  smile  of 
gaie^,  as  it  plays  over  that  very  bloom,  which  is  not  the  freshness  of  health, 
but  tne  flushmg  of  approaching  mortality,  amid  studies  perhaps  just  opening 
into  intellectual  excellence,  and  hopes,  and  plans  of  generous  ambition  that 
are  never  to  be  fulfilled.  But  how  much  more  painful  is  it,  to  behold  that 
equally  insidious,  and  far  more  desolating  progress,  with  which  guil^  pasaon 
steals  upon  the  heart, — ^when  there  is  &m  sufficient  virtue  to  feel  remorse, 
and  to  sigh  at  the  remembrance  of  purer  years,  but  not  sufficient  lo  throw 
off  the  guilt,  which  is  felt  to  be  oppressive,  and  to  return  to  that  purity  in 
which  it  would  again,  in  its  bitter  moments,  gladly  take  shelter,  if  only  it  ha^ 
energy  to  vanquish  the  almost  irresistible  habits  that  would  tear  it  back ! 

«  Crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  link  so  straight, 

What  first  was  accident,  at  last  is  faf  ; 

The  unhappy  servant  sinks  into  a  slaye, 

And  yirtae*8  last  sad  stragglings  cannot  save."  MtUu. 

Vfe  must  not  conceive,  however,  that  habit  is  powerful  only  in  strengthen- 
ing what  is  £viL, — ^though  it  is  this  sort  of  operation  which,  of  course,  forces 
itself  more  upon  our  observation  and  memory, — ^like  the  noontide  darkness 
of  the  tempest,  that  is  remembered,  when  the  calm,  and  the  sunshine,  and 
the  gentle  shower  are  forgotten.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  same 
principle,  which  confirms  and  aggravates  what  is  evil,  strengtiiens  and  che- 
rishes  also  what  is  good.  The  virtuous,  indeed,  do  not  require  the  influence 
of  habitual  benevolence  or  devotion  to  force  them,  as  it  were,  to  new  acts 
of  kindness  to  man,  or  to  new  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  God.  But  the 
temptations,  to  which  even  virtue  might  sometimes  be  b  danger  of  yielding 
in  the  commencement  of  its  delightful  progress,  becomepowerless  and 
free  from  peril,  when  that  progress  is  more  advanced.  There  are  spirits 
which,  even  on  earth,  are  elevated  above  that  litde  scene  of  mortal  ambition, 
with  which  their  benevolent  wishes,  for  the  sufferers  there,  are  the  single  tie 
that  connects  them  still.  All  with  them  is  serenity ;  the  darkness  and  the 
storm  are  beneath  them.  They  have  only  to  look  down,  with  generous 
sympathy,  on  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  so  high ;  and  to  look  up,  with 
latitude,  to  that  Heaven  which  is  above  their  head,  and  which  is  almost 
opening  to  receive  them. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  habit,  in  increasing  the  tendency  to  certain 
actions,  I  must  remark, — ^what  I  have  already  more  than  once  repeated, — 
that  the  suggesting  influence  which  is  usually  expressed  in  the  phrase  0990^ 

*  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  11.  ▼.  217^-820. 
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eiatian  cfideaSf — thou^  that  very  improper  phrase  would  seem  to  limit  it 
to  oar  ideas  or  conceptions  only,  and  has  unquestionably  produced  a  mistaken 
belief  of  this  partial  (^ration  of  a  general  influence, — ^is  not  limited  to  these 
more  than  to  any  other  states  of  the  mind,  but  occurs  also  with  equal  fiarce 
in  other  feefings,  which  are  not  coomionly  termed  ideas  or  concqitioos ; 
that  our  desires,  or  other  emotions,  for  examjde,  may,  like  them,  form  a  part 
of  our  trains  of  suggestk>n ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
the  states  of  the  mind,  which  constitute  certain  desires,  after  frequently  suc- 
ceeding certain  perceptions,  should,  on  the  mere  renewal  of  the  perceptions, 
recur  once  more,  than  that  any  one  conception  should  follow,  in  tnis  manner, 
any  other  conception,—- that  the  mere  picture  of  a  rose,  for  example,  should 
suggest  its  fragrance ;  or  that  verses,  which  we  have  frequently  read,  sbouM 
rise  once  more  successively  in  our  memory,  when  the  line  which  precedes 
them  has  been  repeated  to  us,  or  remembered  by  us.  To  hkn  who  has 
long  yielded  servilely  to  habits  of  intoxication,  the  mere  sight,  or  the  mere 
ccMiceptkHi,  of  the  poisonous  beverage, — ^to  which  he  has  devoted  and  sacii- 
ficed  his  health,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,— will  induce,  ailmost  as  if  me- 
chanically, the  series  of  mental  affections,  on  which  the  worse  than  animal 
appetite,  and  the  muscular  motions  necessary  for  gratifying  it,  depend.  Pei^ 
haps,  at  the  earlv  period  of  the  growth  of  the  passion,  there  was  little  love 
of  the  wine  itself,  the  desire  of  whrch  was  rather  a  consequence  of  the  jdea- 
sures  of  gay  conversation  that  accompanied  the  too  frequent  draught.  But 
whatever  different  pleasures  may  originally  have  accompanied  it,  the  percep* 
tion  of  the  wine  and  the  draught  itself  were  frequent  parts  of  the  complex 
process ;  and,  therefore,  those  particular  mental  stales,  which  constituted  the 
repeated  volitions  necessary  for  the  particular  muscular  movements ;  and  it 
is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  eU  the  parts  of  the  process  should  be  reviv- 
ed by  the  mere  revival  of  a  single  part. 

What  is  called  the  power  of  habit  is  thus  suggestion,  and  nothii^  more« 
The  sight  of  the  wine  before  him  has  co-existed  innumerable  times  with  the 
desire  of  drinking  it.  The  state  of  mind,  therefore,  which  constitutes  the 
perception,  induces,  by  the  common  influence  of  suggestion,  that  other  state 
of  mind  which  constitutes  the  desire,  and  the  desire  m  those  other  states  or 
motions  which  have  been  its  usual  attendants. 

Hiis  influence  of  habit,  then,— in  increasing  the  tendency  to  obtain  mo- 
tions,— h  not  very  difficult  of  explanation,  without  the  necessi^r  of  having 
recourse  to  any  principle  of  the  nund  distinct  from  that  on  which  all  our 
simple  suggestions  depend.  If  feelings  tend  to  induce  other  feelii^s,  in 
consequence  of  former  proximity  or  co-existence,  it  would,  indeed,  be-mosi 
wonderful  if  habitual  tendencies  were  not  produced.  But  the  tendency  to 
certain  actions  is  not  merely  increased,  the  action  itself,  m  cases  of  Gom[di- 
cated  motion,  becomes  easier. 

In  what  manner  is  this  increased  facility  to  be  explained.^ 

If  any  of  you  were  to  try,  for  the  first  time,  any  one  of  the  wondrous 
feats  of  the  circus,— vaulting,  dandng  on  the  rope,  or  some  of  the  moie 
difficult  equestrian  exercises, — there  is  very  littie  reason  to  think  that  the 
individual,  whatever  general  vigour  and  agility  he  might  possess,  would  be 
successful ;  and  if  he  were  so  singularly  fortunate  as  to  perform  the  feat  at 
all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  perform  it  with  great  labour,  and 
comparative  awkwardness.     A  certain  series  of  muscular  contractions,  akme. 
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are  best  fitted  for  ptoduciDg  a  certain  series  of  attitudes  ;  and  though  we 
may  all  have  the  muscles  necessary  for  these  particular  attitudes,  and  the 
power  of  producing  in  them  the  requisite  contractions,  we  have  not, — merely 
fiom  the  sight  or  conception  of  the  particular  attitude, — a  knowledge  either 
of  the  particular  muscles  that  are  to  be  moved,  or  of  the  particular  deerees 
of  motion  that  may  be  necessary.  In  our  first  attempts,  according, — 
though  we  may  produce  a  rude  imitation  of  the  motion  which  we  wish  to 
imitate, — the  imitation  must  still  be  a  very  rude  one ;  because,  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  particular  muscles,  and  particular  quantities  of  contraction,  we 
contract  muscles  which  ought  to  have  remained  at  rest,  and  contract  those 
which  ought  to  be  contracted  only  in  a  certain  degree,  in  a  degree  either 
greater  or  less  than  this  middle  point.  By  frequent  repetidon,  however,  we 
gradually  learn  and  remedy  our  mistakes ;  but  we  acquire  this  knowledge 
very  slowly,  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  particular  parts  of  our 
muscular  firame,  and  with  the  particular  state  of  the  mind,  necessary  for 
producing  the  motion  of  a  single  muscle  separately  from  the  others  with 
which  it  is  combmed.  The  most  skilful  anatomist,  therefore,  if  he  were  to 
venture  to  make  his  appearance  upon  a  tight-rope^  would  be  in  as  great 
danger  of  falling  as  any  of  the  mob,  (who  might  gather  around  him,  perhaps, 
in  sufficient  time  at  least  to  see  him  lalH  would  be  in  his  situation ;  because, 
though  he  knows  the  various  muscles  oi  his  frame,  and  even  might  be  capa- 
Ue  of  foretelling  what  motions  of  certam  muscles  would  secure  him  in  nis 
perilous  elevation,  he  yet  is  unacquainted  with  the  sqforate  siaUs  of  mind 
that  misht  instandy  produce  the  desired  limited  modons  of  the  desired  mus- 
des ;  smce  these  precise  states  of  mind  never  have  been  a  part  of  his  former 
consciousness. 

But  though  our  command  over  our  separate  muscles  is  not  a  command 
which  we  can  exercise  with  instant  skill,  and  though  it  is,  and  must  be  at  all 
times,  exercised  by  us  blindly,  without  any  accurate  perception  of  the  nice 
parts  of  the  process  that  are  going  on  within  us  at  our  bidding,  we  do  certainly 
acquire  this  gradual  skill.  In  the  long  series  of  trials,  we  find  what  volitions 
have  produced  an  efifect,  that  resembles  most  the  model  which  we  have  in 
view.  At  almost  every  repetition,  either  some  muscle  is  left  at  rest,  which 
was  uselessly  exerted  before,  or  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  same  mus- 
cles is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  desired  point ;  till,  at  length,  having 
found  the  particular  volitions  which  produce  the  desired  effect,  we  repeat 
these  firequendy  together,  so  that,  on  the  general  principles  of  sugg^on, 
they  arise  together  afterwards  with  little  risk  of  the  interference  of  any 
awkward  mcongruous  volidon  which  might  disturb  them,  and  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  graceful  movements, — ^that  seem  now  scarcely  to  require  any 
effi>rt  in  the  performer,  but  to  be  to  him  what  the  muscular  modons  neces* 
sary  for  simple  walking  or  ninnbg,  are  to  us, — modons  that,  easy  as  they 
now  seem  to  us  all,  were  once  learned  by  us  as  slowly,  and  with  as  many 
painful  failures,  as  the  more  difficult  species  of  mouons  which  constitute 
their  wonderful  art,  were  learned  in  maturer  life  by  the  rope-dancer  and  the 
juj^er. 

The  painfulness  and  labour  of  our  first  effi>rts,  in  such  attempts,  it  must  be 
remembered,  do  not  arise  merely  from  our  bringing  too  many  muscles  into 
play,  with  the  view  of  producing  a  certain  definite  e&ct ;  but  also,  in  a  great 
measure,  firom  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  more  into  play  than  we  in- 
tended, for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  and  remedying  the  evil  occasioned 
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by  former  excess  of  motioD.  We  lose  our  baknce,  and  merely  in 
quence  of  this  loss  of  exact  equilibrium,  we  are  obliged  to  perform  certain 
other  actions,  not  directly  to  execute  the  particular  movement  originally  in- 
tended by  us,  but  simply  to  restore  that  equilibrium,  without  which  it  wooM 
be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to  execute  it.  All  this  unnecessary  labour, — 
which  is  a  mere  waste  of  strength,  and  a  painful  waste  of  it,— -is  of  course 
saved  to  us,  when  we  have  made  sufficient  progress  to  be  able  at  least  to 
keep  our  balance ;  and  the  desired  motion  thus  becomes  easier  in  two  ways, 
both  pan<«9e7y,  by  our  nearer  approximation  to  that  exact  point  of  contractKm 
whicn  constitutes  the  perfect  attitude,  and,  negaiivdy,  by  the  exduaioQ  df 
those  motions  which  our  own  awkwardness  had  rendered  unavoidable. 

We  have  seen,  then,  in  what  manner,  in  conformity  with  that  great  princi- 
le  of  the  mind  considered  by  us,  the  phenomena  of  our  habitual  actioDs  may 
explained,  both  in  the  increased  tendency  to  such  actions,  and  the  in- 
creased facility  of  performing  them. 
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I  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  our  suggestions,  without  remarking  tbe  advan- 
tage which  we  derive  from  the  accurate  reference  of  these  to  the  laws  of 
mmd,  that  operate  at  the  time  of  the  suggestion  only,  and  not  to  any  previous 
mysterious  union  of  the  parts  of  the  train,— =in  refuting  the  mechamcal  theo- 
ries of  association,  and  of  thought  and  passion  in  general,  which,  in  some 
degree  in  all  ages,  but  especially  since  the  publicatioo  of  die  work  of  Dr. 
Hmley,  have  so  unfortunately  seduced  philosophers  from  the  proper  pro* 
vince  of  intellectual  analysis,  to  employ  themselves  in  fanciful  comparisons  of 
the  afiections  of  matter  and  mind,  and  at  length  to  conceive  that  they  had 
reduced  all  the  phenomena  of  mind  to  corpuscular  motions.  The  veiy  use 
of  the  term  asiodatian  has,  unquestionably,  in  this  respect,  been  of  material 
disadvantage ;  and  the  opbion,  which  it  seems  to  involve,  of  the  necessity  of 
some  connecting  process,  prior  to  suggestion,  some  co-existence  of  percep- 
tions, linked,  as  it  were,  together,  by  a  common  tie,  has  presented  so  many 
material  analogies,  that  the  mind  which  adopted  it  would  very  naturally  be- 
come more  ready  to  adopt  that  general  materialism,  which  converts  percep- 
tion and  passion,  and  the  remembrances  of  these,  into  states  of  sensorial 
particles,  more  easily  produced,  as  more  frequently  produced  before,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  tree  bends,  most  readily  in  the  direction  in  which  it  has 
most  frequentiy  yielded  to  the  storm.  Had  the  attention  been  fixed  less  on 
the  suggestions  of  grosser  contiguity,  than  on  the  more  refined  suggestions  of 
analogy  or  contrast,  or  on  those  which  arise  from  the  perception  of  objects 
seen  for  the  first  time, — the  analogy  of  all  the  increased  flexibilities  of  matter 
would  have  been  less  apt  to  occur,  or,  at  least,  its  influence  would  have  been 
greatly  lessened ;  and  the  readers  of  many  of  those  romances,  which  call 
tiiemselves  systems  of  intellectual  philosophy,  would  have  viewed,  with  asto- 
nishment, the  hypotheses  of  sensorial  motions,  and  currents  of  animal  spirits, 
and  furrows  m  the  brain,  and  vibrations,  and  miniature  vibrations,  which  false 
views  of  the  mere  time  of  association,  in  a  connecting  process  of  some  sort 
prior  10  suggestion,  have  made  them,  m  many  cases,  too  ready  to  embrace. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Dr. 
Hartley  has  met  with  followers ;  and  his  followers  have  generally  been  extra- 
vagant admirers  of  his  philosophical  genius,  which,  I  own,  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  opposite  to  the  genius  of  sound  philosophy.    That  there  is  considerable 
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acuteness,  however,  displayed  in  his  woric,  and  that  it  contains  some  success- 
ful analyses  of  complex  feelings,  I  am  far  from  denying ;  and,  as  intellectual 
scJeiice  conasts  so  much  in  the  analysis  of  the  complex  phenomena  of 
thought,  its  influence,  in  this  respect,  has  unquestionably  been  of  service,  in 
promotiog  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  in  a  science  that  presents  no  attraction 
to  the  senses,  is  so  easily  laid  asleep,  or,  at  least,  so  readily  acquiesces,  as  if 
to  justify  its  indolence,  in  the  authority  of  great  names,  and  of  all  diat  is 
ancient  in  error,  and  venerable  m  absurditv.  But  though  the  influence  of 
bis  philosophy  may  have  been  of  service  in  this  respect,  the  advantage,  which 
has,  perhaps,  flowed  from  it  in  this  way,  must  have  been  inconsiderable,  compar- 
ed with  the  great  evil,  which  has  unquestionably  flowed  from  it  in  another  way, 
by  leading  the  inquirer  to  acquiesce  in  remote  analogies,  and  to  adopt  explana- 
tioDs  and  arrangements  of  the  phenomena  of  mind, — not  as  they  agree  with 
the  actual  phenomena,-^ut  as  they  chance  to  agree  with  some  supposed  phe^ 
nonaena  of  our  material  part.  Dr.  Hartley,  indeed,  does  not  consider  ma- 
terialism, as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  theory.  He  does  not  say,  that 
the  viiraHong  and  tdbraiiundet  of  the  medullary  parts  of  the  scnsorium  con- 
stitute the  very  sensations  and  passions,  b\4  merely  that  they  are  changes 
necessary  to  every  mental  affection.  Yet  by  adopUng  a  supposed  analogy  i 
of  a  particular  species  of  motion,  as  common  to  all  the  intellectual  functions, 
^-and  thus  imposing  the  necessity  of  finding,  or  attempting  to  find,  in  every 
case,  some  exact  correspondence  of  the  menud  phenomena,  with  the  varieties 
and  combinations  of  this  particular  species  of  motion,  he  has  done  as  much 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  intellectual  inquirer,  as  if  he  had  made  all  the 
phenomena  to  consist  of  this  particular  notion, — and  without  contending  for 
materialism,  or  even  believing  in  materialism,  has  produced  thb  belief  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  adopted  his  general  system,  as  efl^ctually  as  if  he 
had  himself  believed  and  contended  that  the  soul  is  a  cube,  or  a  cone,  or 
some  irregular  solid  of  many  sides. 

K  we  admit— -as  in  sound  philosophy  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit — the 
existcuice  of  mindj  as  a  substance  not  cubical,  conical,  nor  of  many  sides, 
r^ular  or  irregular,  but  one  and  simple,  different  from  matter,  and  capable, 
by  the  affections  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  pf  existing  in  all  those  various 
states  which  constitute  the  whole  history  of  our  life,  as  sentient,  and  intelli- 
gent, and  moral  beings, — though  we  must  allow,  that  its  sense  of  external 
thii^  and,  perhaps,  some  of  its  other  susceptibilities,  require  certain  previous 
sensorial  changes  or  affections,  not  for  constituting  its  feelings,  but  merely  for 
giving  occasion  to  them,  as  any  other  cause  gives  occasion  to  any  other 
efiect } — there  is  no  reason  for  believing,  that  such  changes  of  the  material 
organs  are  necessary  for  every  feeling  or  affection  of  the  mind,  even  as  the 
mere  occasions  on  which  the  feelings  arise.  Though  we  were  to  admit  this 
necessity,  however,  without  any  reason  for  admitting  it,  and  were  to  think 
ourselves  obliged,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  some  analogy  of  matter,—- 
we  must  still  reject  the  hypothesis  of  tfibraiions  ;  since,  of  all  the  corporeal 
changes,  that  could  be  imagined,  in  the  soft  medullary  matter  of  the  brain 
and  nerves,  tnbraUons  seem  the  least  likely, — certainly,  at  least,  the  worst 
fitted  for  marking  accurately  the  nice  distinctions  of  things.  Indeed,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  peculiarly  wonderful,  that  such  an  hypothesis  should 
have  been  formed  by  sl  physician^  to  whom  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  its 
appendages  must  have  been  familiar.  If  we  wished  to  have  a  substance, 
that  should  damp*  and  deaden  every  species  of  vihrittimi,  so  as  to  prevent  a 
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single  vibration  from  being  accurately  transmitted^  it  would  not  be  vetT  easj 
to  find  one  better  suited  tor  this  purpose,  than  that  soft  pulpy  matter  wfaicb  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Hartley  to  transmit  with  most  exact  fiddily,  all  the  Diced 
divisions  of  infinitesimal  vibratiuncles. 

Of  the  system  of  vibraiions  and  wbraiiuneUi^  which  has  now  feUen  into 
merited  disrepute,  even  with  those  who  are  inclined,  in  other  respects,  to 
bold  in  very  high  estimation  the  merits  of  Hartley,  as  an  mtellectual  analyst, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  serious  confutation.  The  very  primaiy 
facts  of  association  or  suggestion  on  which  the  whole  of  bis  metaphysical  sys- 
tem is  founded,  have  always  appeared  to  me  a  sufficient  ccmfutation  of  tint 
very  hypothesis  which  is  adduced  to  explain  them ;  and  as  these  are  his 
favourite  phenomena,  on  which  he  c<Mistantly  insists,  they  may  fairly  be  taken 
as  the  most  suitable  instances  in  which  to  examine  the  force  of  the  analogy 
which  he  wishes  lo  establish.  Though  the  sensorium,  then,  were  allowed  to 
be,  in  aknost  every  circumstance,  the  very  opposite  of  trhat  it  is— to  be  finely 
elastic,  and  composed  of  chords,  adapted  in  the  best  possible  manner,  lor  die 
nicest  differences  of  vibrations ;  and  though  varieties,  in  the  mere  tknes  of 
vibration  of  the  same  strings,  were  allowed  to  be  sufficient  for  explaining  ail 
the  infinite  diversities  of  sensation ;  still  the  bfluence  of  that  very  assoctatioo 
on  which  Hartley  founds  so  much,  would  remain  wholly  unexplained.  We 
may  suppose,  indeed,  any  two  of  these  chords,  from  accidental  simuhaneoos 
impulse,  to  have  vibrated  together ;  but  this  can  be  no  reason,  even  though 
the  accidental  concurrence  of  vibration  should  have  taken  place  one  thousand 
times  at  the  same  moment— that  there  should  be  any  greater  tendency  in 
the  second  chord  than  there  was  originally,  to  vibrate,  widiout  a  repetition  of 
the  primary  impulse,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  vibration  of  the  first.  If 
the  chords,  or  series  of  vibratory  particles  still  retain  the  same  length  and 
tension,  the  motion  of  the  second  may  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  producible 
indirectly,  by  an  impulse  given  only  to  the  firsts  if  the  strings  truly  hanno- 
nize ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  motion  of  the  second  must  have  been  produced 
in  like  manner,  originally,  by  the  first  vibrations  of  the  other,  when  external 
force  was  applied  to  it  alone ;  and,  if  the  two  series  of  vibratory  particles  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  harmonize,  a  thousand  accidental  co-existencies  or 
successions  of  dieir  vibrations,  cannot  make  them  harmonize  more  than  at 
first.  Assodatumj  therefore,  or  habtt^  on  such  an  hypothesis,  would  not  be 
necessary  to  account  for  phenomena  which  must  have  taken  place  equally 
by  the  mere  laws  of  harmonics,  without  association.  If  the  si^t  of  a  pictur- 
ed rose  recall  to  me  its  fragrance,  or  the  firagrance  of  a  rose  in  the  dark, 
recall  to  me  its  form  and  colour,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  sensorial  chords,  of 
which  the  vibrations  give  rise  to  these  conceptions,  are  of  such  a  length  as  lo 
harmonize,  and  to  adroit,  therefore,  of  joint  vibration  from  a  single  impulse. 
But,  in  this  case,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  that  both  the  sight  and  smell  ^uld 
ever  have  existed  before.  Though  I  had  never  seen  a  rose,  the  mere  sneO 
of  one  in  the  dark  should  have  brought  before  me  instantly  the  form  and 
colour  which  I  had  never  beheld,  because  it  should  instantly  have  produced 
this  particular  corresponding  vibration  in  the  harmonizmg  strings;  and,  though 
I  bad  never  enjoyed  its  delightful  fragrance,  the  mere  picture  of  the  flower, 
on  paper  or  canvass,  should  have  given  me,  in  the  very  instant,  by  a  similar 
correspondence  of  vibration,  the  Imowledge  of  its  odour. 

All  this,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  would  be  very  true,  if  the  vibrations,  of 
which  metaphysical  physiotogists  speak,  were  meant  in  their  common  physi- 
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cal  sense.  But  if  tfaej  are  not  used  in  their  oommon  physical  sense,  what  is 
it  that  they  are  intended  to  denote  f  and  why  is  not  the  precise  difference 
pointed  out  f  Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  meaning  of  the  term  vtbra" 
iion — an  alternate  approach  and  retrocession  of  a  series  of  particles ;  and  if 
this  particular  species  of  motion  be  not  meanti  it  is  certainly  most  absurd  to 
employ  the  term,  when  another  term  could  have  been  adopted  or  invented 
without  risk  of  error ;  or  at  least  to  employ  it  without  stating  what  is  distincdy 
meant  by  it,  as  different  from  the  other  vibrations  of  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  speak.  If  it  be  not  understood  in  its  usual  meaning,  and  if  no  other  mean- 
ing be  assigned  to  the  term,  the  hypothesis,  which  expresses  nothing  that  can 
be  understood,  has  not  even  the  scanty  gfory  of  being  an  hypothesis.  The 
same  phenomena  might,  with  as  much  philosophic  accuracy,  be  ascribed  to 
any  omer  fanciful  term — to  the  Entelecbeia  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the  Abracada- 
bra of  the  Cabalists.  Indeed,  they  might  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these 
magnificent  words  with  greater  accuracy,  because,  though  the  words  might 
leave  us  as  ignorant  as  before,  they,  at  least,  would  not  communicate  to  us 
any  notion  positively  false.  There  is  certainly  very  litde  resemblance  of 
memory  to  an  efiervescence,  yet  we  might  theorize  as  jusdy  in  ascribing 
memory  lo  an  effervescence  as  to  a  vibration,  if  we  be  allowed  to  understand 
both  terms  in  a  sense  totally  different  from  the  common  use,  without  even 
expressing  what  that  different  sense  is ;  and  if  the  followers  of  Hartley,  in 
preferring  vtbratiundes  to  Uttle  effervescences^  profess  to  understand  the  term 
pSn-ation  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  and  to  apply  to  the  phenomena  of 
association  the  common-  laws  of  vibrating  chords,  they  must  previously  under- 
take to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  musical  chords,  on  which  they  found 
their  hypothesis,  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  known  to  be, — ^that  strings 
of  such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  harmonize,  are  not  originally  capable  of 
receiving  vibrations  from  the  motions  of  each  other,  but  communicate  tlieir 
vibrations  mutually  only  after  they  have  repeatedly  been  touched  together, — 
and  that  musical  chords,  of  such  a  length  and  tension  as  to  be  absolutely 
discordant,  acquire,  notwithstanding,  when  frequently  touched  with  a  bow  or 
the  finger,  a  tendency  to  harmonize,  and  at  length  vibrate  tc^ether  at  the 
mere  touch  of  one  of  them.  IVien,  indeed,  when  the  tendencies  to  vibratory 
motion  are  shown  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  they  are,  the  pheno- 
mena of  suggestion  might  find  some  analogy  in  the  phenomena  of  vibration ; 
but,  knowing  what  we  know  of  musical  chords,  it  is  impossible  to  brin^  their 
phenomena  to  bear,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  phenomena  of  association, 
— unless,  indeed,  by  convincing  us,  that,  little  as  we  know  positively  of  the 
mysterious  principle  of  suggestion,  we  may  at  least  negatively  have  perfect 
knowledge,  that  it  is  not  a  ffibratian  or  a  tUbraiiunde. 
Vol.  I.  56  . 
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LECTURE  XLIV. 


ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PARTICULAR  SUGGESTIONS   ON  THE   OiTEL- 

.    LECTUAL  AND  MORAL  CHARACTER. 

Gentlemen,  having  nbw  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you,  and  explaiD,  as 
far  as  the  limited  nature  of  these  Lectures  allows,  the  general  phenomena 
which  flow  from  the  principle  of  Simple  Suggestion,  I  shall  conclude  this 
part  of  my  course,  witn  some  remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Particular  Associa- 
tions on  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Character.  The  speculation,  if  we  had 
•leisure  to  enter  upon  it  fully,  would  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  inte- 
resting, in  the  whole  field  of  philosophic  inquiry.  But  so  many  other  sub- 
jects-demand our  attention,  that  a  few  slight  notices  are  all  which  my  limits 
at  present  permit. 

In  these  remarks,  I  use  the  familiar  term  a$sociationsj  for  its  conveDi«it 
brevity,  as  expressive  of  the  suggestions  that  arise  from  former  co-existence 
or  successions  of  feelings,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  you  can  no  longer  be 
in  any  danger  of  attaching  to  it  erroneous  notions,  as  if  it  implied  some  mys- 
terious process  of  union  of  the  feelings  suggesting  and  suggested,  or  any 
other  influence,  than  that,  which,  at  the  moment  of  suggestion,  certain  feel- 
ings have,  as  relative,  (our  proximate  feelings  among  the  rest,)  to  suggest 
other  correlative  feelings. 

In  this  tendency  to  mutual  suggestion,  which  arises  from  the  relation  of 
former  proximity,  there  is  not  a  single  perception,  or  thought,  or  emotion  of 
man,  and  conseauently  not  an  object  around  him,  that  is  capable  of  acting 
on  his  senses,  which  may  not  have  influence  on  the  whole  future  character 
of  his  mind,  by  modifying,  for  ever  after,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  those 
complex  feelings  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  his  passions  are  excited  or  ami- 
mated,  and  those  complex  opinions  of  another  sort,  which  his  understanding 
may  rashly  form  from  partial  views  of  the  moment,  or  adopt  as  rashly  from 
others,  without  examination.  The  influence  is  a  most  powerful  one,  in  aD 
its  varieties,  .and  is  unquestionably  not  the  less  powerful,  when  it  operates, 
for  being  in  most  cases  altogether  unsuspected.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
reduce  to  classes  the  sources  of  our  various  prejudices,  those  idob  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  cave,  and  of  thefonm,  and  of  the  theatre,  as  Lord  Bacoo 
has  quaintly  characterized  them.  But,  since  every  event  that  befalls  us  may 
gdd,  to  the  circumstances  which  accidentally  accompany  it,  some  permanent 
impression  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  satisfaction  or  disgust,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  enumeration  of  the  prejudices,  even  of  a  smgle  individual, 
must,  if  it  be  accurate,  comprehend  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  and  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  sources  of  prejudice  in  mankind,  must  be,  like  the  cele- 
brated work  of  an  ancient  naturalist,  as  various  as  nature  herself,  '*  tarn  varium 
quam  natura  ipsa."  It  is  not  on  their  truth  alone,  that  even  the  justest 
opinions  have  depended  for  their  support ;  for  even  truth  itself  may,  relatively 
to  the  individual,  and  is,  relatively  to  all,  in  infancy,  and  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mankind  for  life, — a  prgudice  into  which  they  are  seduced  by  affectkn 
or  example,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  as,  on  so  many  other  occasious,thev 
are  seduced  mto  error.  Could  we  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  mind, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  estimating  the  influence  of  an  opinion,  to  consider 
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as  often  the  lips  from  which  it  fell,  as  the  certainty  of  opinion  itself,  or  per- 
haps even  to  take  into  account  some  accidental  circumstance  of  pleasure  or 
good  fortune,  which  dispelled  for  a  moment  our  usual  obstinacy.  We  may 
have  reasoned  jusdy  on  a  particular  subject  for  life,  because  at  some  happy 
moment, 

• 

Perhaps  Pro«perity  beealm'd  our*  breast ; 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  East.t 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  influence  of  professional  habi&,in  modifying 
the  train  of  thought ;  and  the  observation  of  ^e  still  greater  influence,  which 
they  exercise,  in  attaching  undue  importance  to  particular  sets  of  optniohs, 
is  probably  as  ancient,  as  the  division  of  professions.  The  sciences  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  considered  as  speculauve  professions ;  and  the  exclusive 
student  of  any  one  of  these,  is  liable  to  a  similar  undue  preference,  of  that 
particular  department  of  philosophy,  which  afforded  the  truths,  that  asto- 
nished and  delighted  him  in  his  entrance  on  the  study,  or  raised  him  after- 
wards to  distinction  by  discoveries  of  his  own.  We  know  our  own  internal 
enjoyments ;  but  we  have  no  mode  of  discovering  the  internal  enjoyments 
of  others ;  and  a  study,  therefore,  on  which  we  have  never  entered,  unless  its 
ultimate  utility  be  very  apparent,  presents  to  our  imagination  only  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  to  oppose  us,  which  are  always  more  immediately  obvious  to 
our  thought,  than  the  pleasure  to  which  these  very  difficulties  give  rise. 
But  the  remembrance  oi  our  own  past  studies,  is  the  remembrance  of  many 
hours  of  delight ;  and  even  the  difficulties  which  it.  brings  before  us,  are 
difficulties  overcome.  The  mere  determination  of  the  mind,  therefore,  in 
early  youth,  to  a  particular  profession  or  speculative  science,^ — though  it  may 
have  arisen  from  accidental  circumstances,  or  parental  persuasion  only,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  any  preference  or  impulse  of  genius  at  the 
time,  is  tbiis  sufficient,  by  the  elements  which  it  cannot  fail  to  minglein  all 
our  complex  conceptions  and  desires,  to  impress  for  ever  after  the  inteUectual 
character,  and  to  bend  it,  perhaps,  from  that  opposite  direction,  into  which 
it  would  naturally  have  turned.  It.  has  been  said,  that  Heaven,  which  gave 
great  qualities  only  to  a  small  number  of  its  favourites,  gave  vanity  to  au,  as 
a  full  compensation  ;  and  the  proud  and  exclusive  preference,  which  attends 
any  science  or  profession,  hurtful  as  it  certainly  is,  in  preventing  just  views, 
and  impeding  general  acquirements,  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  ^rving,  in 
some  measure,  like  this  universal  vanity,  to  comfort  for  the  loss  of  that  wider 
knowledge,  which,  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  must  be  altogetiier 
beyond  attainment.  The  geometer,  who,  on  returning  a  tragedy  of  Racine, 
which  he  had  been  requested  to  read,  and  which  he  had  perused  accordingly 
with  most  faithful  labour,  asked  with  astonishment,  what  it  was  intended 
to  demonstrate  ^  and  the  arithmetician,  who,  during  the  performance  of 
Garrick,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic  characters,  employed  himself  id  count- 
ing the  words  and  syllables  which  that  great  actor  uttered,  only  did,  in  small 
niatters,  what  we  are,  every  hour,  in  the  habit  of  doing,  in  afiau^  of  much 
tnore  serious  importance. 

How  much  01  what  is  commonly  called  ^entttf,— ct,  at  least,  how  much 
of  the  secondary  direction  of  genius,  which  marks  its  varieties,  and  gives  it  a 
specific  distinctive  character,---depends  on  accidents  of  the  slightest  kind, 
that  modify  the  general  tendencies  of  suggestion,  by  the  peculiair  liveliness 

*  His.^Orig.  t  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  II. 
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which  they  give  to  certain  trains  of.  thought !   I  am  aware,  indeed,  diat»  in 
cases  of  this  sort,  we  may  often  err, — end  that  we  probably  err,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  the  greater  number  of  them, — m  ascribing  to  the  accident^  those 
mental  peculiarities,  which  existed  before  it  unobserved,  and  which  would 
afterwards,  as  ori^nal  tendencies,  have  developed  themselves,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  individual  might  have  been  placed ;  but  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  though  apt  to  be  magnified,  b  not  on  that  account 
the  less  real ;  and  though  we  may  sometimes  err,  therefore,  as  to  the  parti- 
cular examples,  we  cannot  err  as  lo  the  general  influence  itself.     We  are 
told,  in  the  life  of  Chatterton,  that,  in  his  early  boyhood,  he  was  reckoned 
of  very  dull  intellect,  till  he  ^'  fell  in  love,"  as  his  mother  expressed  it,  with 
the  illuminated  capitals  of  an  old  musical  manuscript  in  French,  from  which 
she  taught  him  his  letters;  and  a  black-letter  Bible  was  the  book  fram  which 
she  afterwards  taught  him  to  read.     It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  subse- 
quent history  of  this  wonderful  young  man,  without  tracing  a  probable  con- 
nexion of  diose  accidental  circumstances,  which  could  not  fail  to  give  a 
peculiar  importance  to  certain  conceptions,  with  the  character  of  that  genius, 
which  was  afterwards  to  make  grey-headed  erudition  bend  before  it,  and 
to  astonish  at  least  all  those  on  whom  it  did  not  impose. 

The  illustrious  French  naturaUst  Adanson,  was  in  very  early  life  distin- 
guished by  his  proficiency  in  clas»cal  studies^  In  his  first  years  at  college, 
he  obtained  the  highest  prizes  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  on  which  occasion 
be  was  presented  with  the  works  of  Pliny  and  Aristode.  The  interest  which 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  give  to  the  works  of  these  ancient  b- 
quirers  into  nature,  led  him  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  subjects  of  wUch 
they  treated,  that,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  some 
valuable  aotes  on  the  volumes  that  had  been  given  to  reward  his  studies  of 
a  di&rent  kind. 

Vaucanson,  the  celebrated  mechanician, — ^who,  in  every  thing  which  did 
not  relate  to  bis  art,  showed  so  much  stupidity,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  as  much  a  machine  as  any  of  the  machines  which  he  made, — 
happened,  when  a  boy,  to  be  long  and  frequently  shut  up  in  a  room,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  but  a  clock,  which,  therefore,  as  the  only  object  of 
amusement,  he  occupied  himself  with  examining,  so  as  at  last  to  discover  the 
connexion  and  uses  of  its  parts ;  and  the  construction  of  machines  was  after- 
wards his  constant  delight  and  occupation.  I  might  refer  to  the  biography 
of  many  other  eminent  men,  for  multitudes  of  similar  incidents,  that  appear 
to  correspond,  with  an  exactness  more  than  accidental,  with  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  character  afterwards  displayed  by  them ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  if  we  could  trace  the  progress  of  genius  from  its  first  impressions,  bow 
very  few  circumstances,  of  little  apparent  moment,  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient,—by  the  new  suggestions  to  which  they  would  have  given  rise,  and  the 
new  complex  feelings  produced,— 4o  change  the  general  tendencies  that 
were  afterwards  to  mark  it  with  its  specific  character. 

Indeed,  since  all  the  advantages  of  scientific  and  elegant  education  must, 
philosophically,  be  considered  only  as  accidental  circumstances,  we  have,  in 
the  splendid  powers  which  these  advantages  of  mere  culture  seem  to  evolve, 
as  contrasted  with  the  powers  that  lie  dormant  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  a 
striking  proof  how  necessary  the  bfluence  of  circumstances  is  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  those  magnificent  suggestions  which  give  to  genius  its  gbry  and 
its  very  name. 
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If  the  associations^  and  consequent  complex  feelings,  which  we  derive 
from  the  accidental  impression  of  external  things,  or  which  we  form  to  our- 
selves by  our  exclusive  studies  and  occupations,  have  a  powerful  influence 
on  our  intellectual  character,  those  which  are  transmitted  to  us,  from  other 
minds,  are  not  less  powerful.  We  contmue  to  think  and  feel,  as  our  ances- 
tors have  thought  and  felt ;  so  true,  in  innumerable  cases,  is  the  observation, 
that  "  men  make  up  their  principles  by  inheritance,  and  defend  them,  as 
they  would  their  estates,  because  they  are  bom  heirs  to  themJ*^  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  regard  that  as  an  evil  which  has  been  long 
done,  and  that  there  are  many  great  and  excellent  things,  which  we  never 
think  of  doing,  merely  because  no  one  has  done  them  before  us.  This  sub- 
jection of  the  soul  to  former  usage,  till  roused  by  circumstances  of  more 
than  common  energy,  is  like  the  inertia  that  retains  bodies  in  the  state  in 
which  they  happen  to  be,  till  some  foreign  force  operate,  to  suspend  their 
motion  or  their  rest.  And  it  is  well,  upon  the  whole,  that,  in  the  great 
concerns  of  life,  those  which  relate,  not  to  speculative  science,  but  to  the 
direct  happiness  of  nations, — ^this  intellectual  inertia  subsists.  Tlie  difficulty 
of  moving  the  multitude,  though  it  may  often  be  the  unfortunate  cause  of 
preventing  benefits  which  they  might  readily  receive,  still  has  the  important 
advantage  of  allowing  time  for  reflection,  before  their  force,  which  is  equally 
irresistible  for  their  self-destruction  as  for  their  preservation,  could  be  turned 
to  operate  greatly  to  their  own  prejudice.  The  restless  passions  of  the  indi- 
vidual innovator,  ffian,  thus  find  an  adequate  check  in  the  general  principles 
of  mankind.  The  same  power  who  has  balanced  the  causes  of  action  and 
repose  in  the  material  world,  has  mbgled  them,  with  equal  skill,  in  the  intet^ 
lectual ;  and,  in  the  one  as  much  as  m  the  other,  the  very  irregularities  that 
seem,  at  fiurst  sight,  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  that  beautiful  system  of 
which  they  are  a  part,  are  found  to  have  in  themselves  the  cause,  that  leads 
them  again,  from  apparent  confusion,  mto  harmony  and  order. 

But  though,  in  aflfairs  which  concern  immediately  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  it  is  of  importance,  that  there  should  be,  in  those  who  lead, 
>uid,  still  more,  in  those  who  follow,  some  considerable  obstinacy  of  attachment 
to  ancient  usage,— this  does  not  apply  to  the  speculative  sciences,  in  which 
error  does  not  extend  in  its  consequences  beyond  the  self-illusion  of  those 
who  embrace  it.  Yet,  the  history  of  science,  for  a  long  series  of  ages, — 4f 
the  science  of  those  ages  can  be  said  to  aflford  a  subject  of  history,— exhibits 
a  devotion  to  ancient  opiniojn  more  obstinately  zealous,  than  that  which  marks 
the  contemporary  narrative  of  .domestic  usages  (x  political  events.  To  im- 
prove, in  some  respects,  the  happiness  of  a  nation, — though  it  was  indeed  a 
difficult,  and  perilous,  and  rare  attempt, — ^was  not  absolutely  impious.  But 
what  a  spectacle  of  more  hopeless  slavery  is  presented  to  us  in  those  lone 
&ges  of  the  despotism  of  authoriQr,  wh^n  Aristotle  was  every  thmg,  and 
Reason  nothing, — and  when  the  crime  of  daring  to  be  wiser,  was  the  worst 
species  of  treason,  and  almost  of  impiety, — though  it  must  be  owned,  that 
this  rebellion  against  the  right  divine  of  authority,  was  not  a  guilt  of  very 
fi^equent  occurrence. 

"  With  ensigns  vide  nnfarl*d 
She  rode,  triamphant,  o*er  the  vanquish'd  world, 
Fierce  nations  owned  her  unresisted  miffht ; 
And  all  was  ignorance,  and  all  was  night." 
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It  is  at  least  as  melancholy,  as  it  is  ludicrous,  to  read  the  decree,  which 
was  passed,  so  late  as  the  year  1624,  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  favour 
of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  consequence  of  the  rashness  of  three  unfor- 
tunate philosophers,  who  were  accused  of  having  ventured  on  certain  theses, 
tfiat  implied  a  want  of  due  respect  for  his  sovereign  infallibility.  In  this,  all 
persons  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  {6  peine  de  la  vie)  from  bold- 
mg  or  teaching  any  maxim  against  the  ancient  and  approved  authors,  (am- 
tre  Us  anciens  cmteurt  et  approuves.)  In  this  truly  memorable  edict,  the 
Parliament  seem  to  have  taken  for  their  model  the  letters  patent^  as  they 
were  termed,  which  about  a  century  before,  had  .been  issued  against  Peter 
Ramus  by  Francis  the  First, — a  sovereign  who,  for  the  patrcmage  which  he 
gave  to  literature,  obtained  the  name  of  protector  of  letters;  but  who,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  was  far  from  being  the  protector  of  reason.  Yet  this  pro- 
clamation, which  condemns  the  writings  of  Ramus  for  the  enormous  guilt 
of  an  attempted  improvement  in  dialectics,  and  which  prohibits  him,  ''  under 
pain  of  corporal  punishment,  from  uttering  any  more  slanderous  invectives 
against  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  authors  received  and  approved,"  pro- 
fesses, in  its  preamble,  to  have  been  issued  by  the  monarch  tinom  his  creat 
desire  for  the  progress  of  science  and  sound  literature  in  France.  '' Tliis 
phifesophy  of  Aristotle,  so  dear  to  our  kines,  and  to  our  ancient  parliaments," 
says  D'Alembert,  ^*  did  not  alwajrs  enjoy  the  same  gracious  favour  with  them, 
even  in  times  of  superstition  and  ignorance.  It  is  true,  that  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  sometimes  proscribed  were  very  worthy  of  the  period.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  works  of  this  philosopher  were  bunt 
at  Paris,  and  prohibited,  under  pab  of  excommunication,  lirom  being  read 
or  preserved,  *  because  they  gave  occasion  to  new  heresiesJ*  It  thus  appears," 
he  contmues,  '^  that  there  is  really  no  sort  of  folly  into  which  the  philoeopiiy 
of  Aristotie  has  not  led  our  good  ancestors." 

Such  is  the  sway  of  long-established  veneration  over  our  judgment,  even 
in  the  province  of  severer  science.  The  influence  which  the  antbori^  of 
antiquity  exercises  over  our  tdste,  is  not  less  remarkable.  **  What  beau^," 
it  has  been  said,  *'  would  not  think  herself  happy,  if  she  could  inspire  her 
fever  with  a  passion  as  lively  and  tender  as  that  with  which  an  ancient  Greek 
or  Roman  inspires  his  respectful  commentator  f "  We  laugh  at  the  absordity 
of  Dader,  one  of  those  most  adoring  commentators,  who,  in  coroperiDe  the 
excellence  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  could  seriously  say,  that  the  potty  of  the 
one  was  a  thousand  years  mare  beaut^id  than  die  poetry  of  the  other  ;  and 
yet,  in  the  judgments  which  we  are  in  the  habit  ot  forming,  or,  at  kmst,  of 
passively  adopting,  there  is  often  no  small  portion  of  this  cnninok>gieal  esti- 
roation.  The  prejudice  for  antiquity  is  itself  very  ancient,  says  u  Motle ; 
and  it  is  amusing,  at  the  distance  of  so  many  hundred  years,  to  find  the  same 
complaint  of  undue  partiality  to  the  writers  of  other  ages,  brou^t  forward 
against  their  contemporaries  by  those  authors,  whom  we  are  now  disposed  io 
consider  as  too  highly  estimated  by  our  own  contemporaries  on  that  very 
account 

How  many  are  there,  who  willingly  join  in  expressbg  veneration  for  works, 
which  they  would  think  it  a  heavy  burthen  to  read  from  beginning  to  end ! 
Indeed,  this  very  circumstance,  when  the  fame  of  an  author  has  been  well 
established,  rather  adds  to  his  reputation  than  diminishes  it ;  because  the 
languor  of  a  work,  of  course,  cannot  be  felt  by  those  who  never  take  the 
trouble  of  perusing  it,  and  its  imperfections  are  not  criticised,  as  tbey  odier- 
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^se  would  be,  because  they  must  be  reioarked  before  tbey  can  be  pointed 
out,  while  the  more  strikiug  beauties,  which  have  become  traditionary  in 
quotation,  are  continually  presented  to  the  mind.  There  is  much  truths 
therefore,  in  the  principle^  whatever  injustice  there  may  be  in  the  application 
of  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  on  the  Italian  poet  Dante,  that  his  reputation  will 
now  continually  be  growing  greater  and  greater, — because  there  is  now  no** 
body  who  reads  him." 

It  is  not  merejy  the  prejudice  of  authority j  however,  which  leads  our  taste 
to  form  disproportionate  judgments.  It  is  governed  by  the  same  accidental 
associations  of  every  kind,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  as  giving  a  spe- 
cific direction  to  genius.  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  bow  much  the  simple  tale 
and  ballad  of  our  infancy,  or  innumerable  other  circumstances  still  less  im- 
portant of  our  earl^  life,  may  have  tended  to  modify  our  general  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  as  it  is  displayed  even  in  the  most  splendid  of  those  works  of 
genius  which  fix  our  maturer  admiration.  But  as  this  part  of  my  subject  is 
aguin  to  come  before  us,  I  shall  not  dwell  on  it  any  longer  at  present. 

It  is  not  in  particular  details,  however,  like  those  which  have  been  now 
submitted  to  you,  that  the  influence  of  association  on  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter is  best  displayed.  It  is  in  taking  the  a^regate  of  all  the  circumstances, 
physical  and  moral,  in  the  climate,  and  manners,  and  institutions  of  a  people* 

''  There  Industry  and  Gain  their  vigils  keep, 
Command  the  waves  and  tame  the  unwilling  deep : 
Here  Force,  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prevail ; 
There  languid  Pleasure  sighs  in  every  gale.*'* 

The  character  and  turn  of  thought,  which  we  attach,  in  imagination,  to 
the  satrap  of  a  Persian  court,  to  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  to  a  rude  inhabitant 
of  ancient  Sarmatia,  are  as  distinct  as  the  names  which  we  affix  to  their 
countries.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  circumstances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  have  concurred  in  the  production  of  each  of  these  distinct  cha- 
racters. It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  Athenian  for  an  example,  and  to 
think  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  borrow  a  description 
of  these  ifom  an  eloquent  French  writer. 

*'  Among  the  Greeks,  wherever  the  eyes  were  cast,  there  monuments  of 
gk>ry  were  to  be  found.  The  streets,  the  temples,  the  galleries,  the  porti- 
cos, all  gave  lessons  to  the  citizens.  Every  where  the  people  recognised 
the  images  of  its  great  men  ;  and  beneath  the  purest  skv,  in  tne  most  beau- 
tiful fields,  amid  groves  and  sacred  forests,  and  the  most  orilliant  festivals  of  a 
splendid  religion-— surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  artists,  and  orators,  and 
poets,  who  all  painted,  or  modelled,  or  celebrated,  or  sang  their  compatriot 
heroes^  marching  as  it  were  to  the  enchanting  sounds  of  poetry  and  music, 
that  were  animated  with  the  same  spirit,— ^e  Greeks,  victorious  and  free, 
saw,  and  felt,  and  breathed  nothing  but  the  intoxication  of  glory  and  im- 
mcHtaiity.'^f 

"  Hence  flourish'd  Greece,  and  hence  a  race  of  men. 
As  Ck>ds  by  conscious  ftitore  times  adored ; 
In  whom  each  virtue  wofe  a  smiling  air. 
Each  science  shed  o'er  life  a  friendly  light,   . 
Each  art  was  nature."! 

*  Gray  on  the  Alliance  of  Education  of  Government,  v.  48    4S. 

t  Thomas. 

I  Thompson's  Liberty,  Part  IL  v.  175»-179. 
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How  admirably  does  the  eloquent  writer,  from  whom  I  have  just  qtxjted, 
express  the  peculiar  e&ct^  of  a  popular  coDsdtutioD,  in  giving  animatioD  to 
the  eShrts  ot  the  orator ;— And  if  oratory  were  all,  which  rendered  a  people 
happy,  and  not  rather  those  equal  laws,  and  that  cidm  security,  which  render 
oratory  almost  useless,  how  enviable  would  be  that  state  of  manners  which 
he  pictures ! 

"  In  the  ancient  republics,"  he  observes,  ^'  eloquence  made  a  part  of  the 
constitution.  It  was  it  which  enacted  and  abolished  laws,  which  ordered 
war,  which  caused  armies  to  march,  which  led  on  the  citiasens  to  fields 
of  battle,  and  consecrated  their  ashes,  when  they  perished  in  the  combat 
It  was  it  which  from  the  tribune  kept  watch  against  tyrants,  and  brou^t 
from  afar  to  the  ears  of  the  citizens  the  sound  of  the  chains  which  were 
menacing  them.  In  republics,  eloquence  was  a  sort  of  spectacle.  Whole 
days  were  spent  by  the  people,  in  listening  to  their  orators,— as  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  feeling  some  emotion  were  an  appetite  of  their  veiy  nature.  The 
republican  orator,  therefore,  was  not  a  mere  meanirer  of  wordi^  for  the 
amusement  of  a  circle,  or  a  small  society.  He  was  a  man,  to  whom  Nature 
had  given  an  inevitable  empire.  He  was  the  defender  of  a  nation,— -its  sove- 
reign,— its  master.  It  was  Ae,  who  made  the  enemies  of  his  country  tremble. 
Philip,  who  could  not  subdue  Greece  as  long  as  Demosthenes  breathed, — 
Philip,  who  at  Cberonea  had  conquered  an  army  of  Athenians,  but  who  had 
not  conquered  Athens,  while  Demosthenes  was  one  of  its  citizens— (hat  tUs 
Demosthenes,  so  terrible  to  him,  might  be  given  up,  offered  a  city  in  ex- 
change. He  gave  twenty  thousand  of  his  subjects,  to  purchase  such  an 
enemy.'' 

^'  Oratori  clamore  plausque  opus  est,  et  velut  quodam  theatro ;  qualit 

2uotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum  tot  pariter  ac  lam  oobiliter 
>rum  coartarint ;  cum  clienteles  quoque,  et  tribus,  et  municipiorum  legationes, 
ac  partes  Italic,  periclitantibus  assisterent ;  cum,  in  plerisque  judiciis  crede- 
ret  populus  Romanus,  sua  interesse,  quod  judicaretur." 

In  situations  like  these,  who  can  doubt  of  the  powerful  influence,  which 
the  concurrence  of  so  many  vivid  perceptions  and  emotions,  must  have  had, 
m  directing  the  associations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  inteUectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  young  minds  that  witnessed  and  partook  of  this 
general  enthusiasm  ? — ^an  enthusiasm  that  never  can  be  felt  in  those  happier 
constitutions,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  the  tranquillity  and 
the  very  existence  of  a  state,  are  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  momentary  pas- 
sion. ^^  Nee  tanti  Reipublice  Gracchorum  eloqucntia  fuit,  ut  pateretur  et 
leges.'' 

Of  the  influence  of  association  on  the  moral  character  of  man,  the  whole 
history  of  our  race,  when  we  compare  tlie  vices  and  virtues  of  ages  and  na- 
tions with  each  other,  is  but  one  continued  though  varied  diqilay.  We 
speak  of  the  prevailing  manners  and  dispositions,  not  merelv  of  savage  and 
civilized  life  in  their  extremes,  but  of  progressive  stages  of  barbarism  and 
civilization,  with  terms  of  distbctign,  almost  as  clear  and  definite,  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  changes  which  youth  and  age  produce  in  the  same  individual ; 
not  that  we  believe  men  in  these  difierent  stages  of  society  to  be  bom  with 
difierent  natural  propensities,  which  expand  themselves  into  the  diversities 
afterwards  observed,  but  because  there  appears  to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  source 
of  all  these  diversities  m  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed— in  the 
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elementary  ideas  and  feelings  which  op{>osite  states  of  society  af&rd,  for  those 
intimate,  and  perhaps  indissoluble  complexities  of  thought  and  passion,  that 
are  begun  in  infancy,  and  continually  multiplied  in  the  progress  of  life.  To 
bring  together,  in  one  spectacle,  the  inhabitants  of  the  wild,  of  the  rude  vil- 
lage, and  of  the  popubus  city,  would  be  to  present  so  many  living  monu- 
ments of  the  dominion  of  that  principle  which  has  been  the  subject  of  our 
investigation. 

When  ifie  descend,  from  the  diversities  of  national  character,  to  the  details 
of  private  life,  we  find  the  elements  of  the  power  which  produced  those  great 
results.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  example,  which  it  is  most  easy  to  follow, 
is  that  o(  happiness  ;  and  the  happiness,  which  is  constantly  before  us,,  is  that 
to  which  our  early  wishes  may  be  expected  to  turn.  We  readily  acquire, 
therefore,  the  desires  and  passions  of  those  who  surround  us  fix>m  our  birth ; 
because  we  conmder  that  as  happiness,  which  they  consider  as  happiness. 
There  may  be  vice  in  this  indeed,  and  vice,  which  in  other  circumstances, 
we  should  readily  have  perceived ;  but  it  is  the  iice  of  those  who  have  re- 
lieved our  earliest  wants,  and  whose  caresses  and  soothings,  long  before  we 
were  able  to  make  any  nice  discriminations,  have  produced  that  feeling  of 
love,  which  commends  to  us  every  thing  that  forms  a  part  of  the  unanalyzed 
remembrance  of  our  parents  and  friends.  Even  in  more  advanced  life,  it  is 
not  easy  to  love  a  guilty  person,  and  to  feel  the  same  abhorrence  of  guilt ; 
though  vice  and  virtue  have  been  previously  distinguished  in  our  thought  with 
accuracy : — and  therefore,  in  periods  of  savage  or  dissolute  manners,  and  at 
an  age,  when  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  are  obscure,  and  no  analysis  has 
yet  been  made  of  complex  emotions,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  child,  whose 
parents  are,  perhaps,  his  only  objects  of  love,  should  resemble  them  still  more 
in  disposition  than  in  countenance. 

"  Here  Ties  begins  then :  At  the  gate  of  liftf— 
Ere  the  younc  multitude  to  diverse  roads 
Part,  like  fona  pilgrims  on  a  journey  unknown, 
8its  Fancy,  deep  enchantress ;  and  to  each, 
With  kind  maternal  looks,  presents  her  bowl, 
A  potent  beverage.    Heedless  they  comply : 
Till  the  whole  soul,  from  that  mysterious  draught 
Is  tinged,  and  every  transient  thought  imbibes 
Of  gladness  or  discust,  desire  or  fear, 
One  home-bied  colour.'** 

It  would,  indeed,  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  virtues  of  their  ofl^rin^  are 
comprehended  in  the  virtues  of  the  parents,  as  the  embryo  blossom  m  the 
seed  from  which  it  is  to  spring ;  but  at  least,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the 
parental  virtues  are  not  more  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  child,  than  they  are 
a  source  of  moral  inspiration  ;  and  that  the  most  heroic  benevolence  of  him, 
to  whose  glory  every  voice  is  joining  in  homage,  may  often  be  nothing  mor9 
than  the  developement  of  that  humbler  virtue,  which  smiled  upon  his  infancy, 
*— and  which  listens  to  the  praise  with  a  joy  that  is  altogether  unconscious  of 
the  merit  which  it  might  claim. 

When  the  passion  of  ambition  be^s  to  operate,  the  principle  which  wt 
are  considering  acquires  more  than  double  energy.  Each  individual  is  then 
governed,  not  merely  by  his  own  associations,  but  by  the  whole  associations 
of  the  individuals  surrounding  himy»thatseem  to  be  transferred,  as  it  were,  to 

*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Seeond  Form  of  the  Poem,  B.  II.  v.  445, 454. 
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his  breast.  He  seeks  distinctioD, — ^and  he  seeks  that  species  of  distinction 
which  is  to  make  him  honourable  in  their  eyes.  He  is  guided,  theref(H^,  bj 
views  of  good,  which  have  been  the  gradual  growth,  in  the  nation,  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  might  perhaps  never  have  alfected  kirn  personaOy,  and  he 
acts,  accordingly,  not  as  he  leould  have  acted,  but  as  it  is  the  fashion  of  the 
time  to  act.  To  be  informed  of  the  circumstances  which,  among  the  leading 
orders  of  society,  are  reckoned  glorious  or  disgraceAil,  would  be  to  know, 
with  almost  accurate  foresight,  the  national  character  of  the  genei^tion  that  is 
merely  rising  into  life ;  if  it  were  not  for  those  occasional  sudden  revolutions 
of  manners,  produced  by  the  shock  of  great  political  events,  or  the  energies 
of  some  extraordinary  mind ;  though,  even  then,  the  associating  principle,  in 
changing  its  direction,  is  far  from  losing  any  part  of  its  efficacy.  More  than 
half  of  the  excessive  austerity  of  manners,  in' the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  same  passion,  which,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles,  produced 
perhaps  an  equal  proportion  of  the  dissipation  and  general  profligacy  of  that 
licentious  and  disgraceful  reign.  A  very  few  words  of  ridicule,  if  they  have 
become  fashionable,  may  render  virtue  more  than  a  man  of  ordinary  timidity 
can  venture  to  profess  or  practise ;  and  the  evil  which  hypocrisy  has  done  io 
the  world,  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  the  distrust  which  it  has  produced 
of  the  appearances  of  morality,  as  fh>m  the  opportunity  which  it  has  affi>rded 
to  the  profligate  of  fixing  that  name  on  the  real  sanctity  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  of  thus  terrifying  the  inconsiderate  into  a  display  of  vices  which  other- 
wise they  would  have  hated,  and  blushed  to  embrace. 

What  irresistible  eflect,  in  the  rejection  of  opinions,  has  been  produced  by 
the  terms  of  contempt  that  have  been  affixed  to  them,  sometimes  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  and  still  more  frequently  from  intentional  malice, — and 
which  have  continued,  ever  after,  to  associate  with  the  opinions  an  ignominy 
which  did  not  belong  to  them  !  The  most  powerful  of  all  persecution  has 
often  been  not  the  axe  and  the  ^ogg-o^,  but  the  mere  invention  of  a  name. 
To  this  sort  of  persecution  all  our  passions  lend  themselves  readily,  because, 
though  we  may  be  quite  unable  to  understand  the  distinctions  which  have  given 
rise  to  opposite  names,  and  though  often  there  may  be  no  real  distinction 
beyond  the  name  itself, — we  are  all  capable  of  understanding,  that  a  n^me 
which  does  not  include  our  own  sect  or  party,  implies  an  opposition  to  us,  of 
some  kind  or  other ;  and  we  have  all  vanity  enough  to  feel  such  a  difierence 
of  sentiment, — ^though  it  may  be  on  subjects  whith  neither  we  nor  our  oppo- 
nents comprehend, — ^to  be  an  implied  accusation  of  error,  and  therefore  an 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  our  own  opinion.  In  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  affairs,  what  crowds  of  heretics  and  political  partisans  do  we  find  whom 
the  change  of  a  few  letters  of  the  alphabet  would  have  converted  into  friends, 
or  have  reversed  their  animosities ;  and  many  Hombousians,  and  Homoiousi- 
ans,  and  Tories  and  Whigs,  have  reciprocally  hated  each  other,  who,  but 
for  the  invention  of  the  names,  would  never  have  known  that  they  differed  ! 

It  would  he  but  a  small  evil,  if  the  vices  of  the  great  were  confined  to  that 
splendid  circle  which  they  fill.  But  how  difficult  is  it  for  those  who  aie 
dazzled  with  that  splendour,  and  who  associate  it  with  every  thing  which  it 
surrounds,  to  think  that  the  vices  of  the  great  are  vices. 

"  The  broad  corruptive  plague 
Breathes  from  the  city  to  the«&rthest  hut, 
That  sits  serene  withm  the  forest  shade." 
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**  The  obscure  citizen,''  says  Massillon,  "  in  imitating  the  licentiousness  of 
the  great,  thinks  that  he  stamps  on  his  passbns  the  seaiof  dignity  and  nobili- 
ty ;  and  thus  vanity  alone  is  sufficient  to  perpetuate  disorder,  which,  of  itself, 
would  soon  have  passed  away  in  weariness  and  diseust.  Those. who  live  far 
from  you,"  says  that  eloquent  prelate,  addressing  me  great,  '^  those  who  live 
in  the  remotest  provinces,  preserve  at  least  some  remabs  of  their  ancient 
simplicity.  They  live  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  greater  number  of  those 
abuses  which  your  example  has  converted  into  laws.  But  the  nearer  the 
country  approaches  you,  the  more  does  morali^  suffer ;  innocence  grows 
less  pure,  excesses  more  common ;  and  the  mere  knowledge  of  your  man- 
ners and  usages,  is  thus  the  chief  crime  of  which  the  people  can  be  guilty." 

The  Stoics,  who  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  influence  of  this  principle 
on  our  moral  character,  seem,  if  I  rightly  understand  many  parts  of  their 
works,  particularly  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  have  supposed  that  we  have 
the  power  of  managing  the  combiniftions  of  our  ideas  with  each  other,  in 
some  measure  at  our  will,  and  of  thus  indirecdy  guiding  our  subsequent 
moral  preferences.  It  is  diis,  I  conceive,  which  forms  that  x^*^  ^'^  ^^ 
^ecvratficjv,  on  which  they  found  so  much  for  the  regulation  of  our  lives* 
But  in  whatever  mode  the  regulation  of  these  ipavToufm  may  take  place,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sway  which  they  exercise  is  one  of  no  limited  extent :— 

"  For  Action  treadi  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  sajs  he  follows  gpod, 
Or  flies  from  evil ;  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  scene 
Was  drawn  by  Fancy,  lovely  or  deformed. 
Is  there  a  man,  who,  at  the  sound  of  death, 
Sees  ghastly  shapes  of  terrors,  conjured  up 
And  black  before  him ;  nought  but  death-bed  gt<MU 
And  fearful  praters,  and  plunging  from  the  brmk 
Of  light  and  being  down  the  gloomy  air 
An  unknown  depth  P — ^Alas  in  such  a  mind. 
If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  his  country  ;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  sacred  senates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  justice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  conscious  bosom,  with  a  patriot's  flame,— 
What  hand  can  snatch  the  dreamer  from  the  toils* 
Which  Fancy  and  Opinion  thus  conspire 
To  twine  around  his  heart  ? — Or  who  shall  hush 
Their  clamour,  when  they  tell  him,  that  to  die, 
To  risk  those  horrors  is  a  direr  curse, 
Than  basest  life  can  brin^  ? — Though  Love,  with  prayers 
Most  tender,  with  Affliction's  sacrd  tears, 
Beseech  his  aid, — thouj^h  Gratitude  and  Faith 
Condemn  each  step  which  loiters ;— ^yet  let  none 
Make  answer  for  him,  that,  if  an^  frown 
•  Of  danger  thwart  his  path,  he  will  not  stay 

Content^-— and  be  a  wretch  to  be  secure."f 

In  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  on  the  influence  of  peculiar 
directions  of  the  suggesting  principle  on  the  moral  and  inteUectual  charapter» 
we  have  seen  it,  in  many  instances,  producing  an  effect  decidedly  injurious. 
But  that  power,  which  in  some  cases  combines  false  and  discordant  ideas,  so 

«  Then  what  hand 
Can  snatch  this  dreamer  f^om  the  fatal  toils. — ^Orig. 
f  Pleasures  of  ImaginatioD,  B.  III.  v.  83— 87.— v.  31—41,  and  Second  Foim  of  the  Poem^ 
B.  U.  V.  438—444.  ^ 
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as  to  pervert  the  judgment  and  corrupt  the  heart,  is  not  leu  ready  to  tatm 
aaaociations  of  a  nobler  kind ;  and  it  is  consolatory  U>  think,  that  as  error  is 
transient,  and  truth  everlasting,  a  provisioQ  is  made  in  thb  principle  of  our 
nature,  for  tbatjprogress  in  wisdom  and  virtue  wbieh  is  the  a^endid  destiny 
of  our  race.  Tnere  is  an  edncation  of  man  continually  going  forward  in  the 
whole  system  of  things  around  him ;  and  what  is  commonly  termed  edttcaiianj 
is  nothing  more  than  the  art  of  skilfully  guiding  this  natural  progress,  so  as  to 
form  the  intelleetual  and  moral  combinations  in  which  wisdom  and  virtue 
consist.  The  influence  of  this,  bdeed,  may  seem  to  perish  with  the  indi- 
vidual ;  but  when  the  world  is  deprived  of  those  who  have  shed  on  it  a  glory 
as  they  have  journeyed  along  it  in  their  path  to  heaven,  it  does  not  loae  ull 
with  which  they  have  adorned  and  blessed  it.  Their  trisdom^ — as  it  spreads 
from  age  to  age,  may  be  continually  awakening  some  gemus  that  would  have 
Numbered  but  for  them,  and  thus  indirectly  opening  discoveries,  that,  but  for 
them,  never  would  have  been  revealed'  to  man ;  their  vtr^e,  by  the  moral 
influence  which  it  has  gradually  propagated  from  breast  to  breast,  may  atitt 
continue  to  relieve  misery,  and  confer  happiness,  when  generations  after  gene^ 
rations  shall,  like  themselves,  have  passed  away. 


LECTURE  XLV. 


ON  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  RELATIVE  SU6GE8TION.--ARRAN6EMENT  OF 
THEM  UNDER  THE  TWO  ORDERS  OF  CO-EXISTENCE  AND  SUCCESSION. 
•-SPECIES  OF  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  FIRST  ORDER. 

In  treating  of  our  intellectual  states  of  mind  in  general,  as  one  great  divi- 
sion of  the  class  of  its  tfUemal  afiecdons,  which  arise  witlxiut  the  necessary 
presence  of  any  externa)  cause,  from  certain  previous  states  or  aflfectkms  of 
the  mind  itself,  I  subdivided  this  very  important  tribe  of  our  feelings  into  two 
ordeiv— those  of  simple  suggestion,  and  of  relative  suggestion— -the  one  com- 
prehending all  our  conceptions  and  other  feelings  of  the  past— 4he  other  all 
our  feelings  of  relation.  I  have  already  discussed,  as  fully  as  our  nanow 
limits  will  admit,  the  former  of  these  orders — ^pointing  out  to  you,  at  the  same 
time,  the  inaccuracy  or  imperfection  of  the  analyses  which  have  led  philoso- 
phers to  rank,  under  distinct  intellectual  powers,  phenomena  that  appear,  on 
minuter  analysb,  not  to  di&r  in  any  respect  from  the  conamon  phenoro^a 
of  simple  suggestion.  After  this  full  discussion  of  one  order  of  our  intellec- 
tual states  ofmind,  I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  order  which 
remains* 

Of  the  feelings  which  arise  without  any  direct  external  cause,  and  wfaicb 
I  have,  therefore,  denominated  internal  states  or  affections  of  the  mind — 
there  are  many  then,  as  we  have  seen,  which  arise  simply  in  succeasioo,  in 
the  floating  imagery  of  our  thought,  without  involving  any  notion  of  the  rela* 
tion  of  the  preceding  objects,  or  fedings,  to  each  other.  These,  already 
considered  by  us,  are  what  I  have  termed  the  phenomena  of  itn^  sugges- 
tion.   But  there  is  an  extensive  order  of  our  feelings  which  mvolve  this 
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nodoa  of  relation,  and  which  consist,  indeed,  in  the  mere  perception  of  a 
relalioD  of  some  sort.  To  these  feelings  of  mere  relation,  as  arising  directly 
from  the  previous  states  of  mind  which  suggest  them,  I  have  given  the  name 
of  relative  n^e^^tofw— meaning  by  this  term  very  nearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  comparison,  when  the  will  or  intention  which  comparison  seems 
necessarily  to  imply,  but  which  is  far  from  necessary  to  the  suggesttons  of 
relation,  is  excluded ;  or  what  is  meant  at  least  in  the  more  important  rela- 
tions by  the  tetm  judgment — if  not  used,  as  die  term  judgment  often  is,  in 
vague  popular  lapguage,  to  denote  the  understanding,  or  mental  functions  in 
general ;  and  if  not  confined,  as  it  usually  is  in  books  of  bgic,  to  the  feeling 
of  relation  in  a  simple  proposition,  but  extended  to  all  the  feefings  of  relaticm, 
m  the  series  of  propositions  which  constitute  reasoning,  since  these  are,  in 
truth,  only  a  series  of  feelings  of  the  same  class  as  that  which  is  involved  in 
every  simple  proposition.  Whether  the  relation  be  of  two,  or  of  many  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  of  two  or  many  affections  of  the  mind,  the  feeling  of  this 
relation,  arising  in  consequence  of  certain  preceding  states  of  mind,  is  what  I 
term  a  rdative  suggestion  ;  that  phrase  being  the  simplest  which  it  is  possiUe 
to  employ,  for  expressing,  without  any  theory,  the  mere  iact  of  the  rise  of 
certain  feelings  ot  relation,  after  certain  other  feelings  which  precede  them ; 
and  therefore,  as  involving  no  particular  theory,  and  simply  expressive  of  an 
undoubted  iact,  being,  I  conceive,  the  fittest  phrase  ;  because  the  least  liable 
to  those  erroneous  conceptions,  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  escape,  even  in 
the  technical  phraseology  of  science. 

That  the  feelings  of  relation  are  states  of  the  mind  essentially  di&rent 
irom  our  ample  perceptions,  or  conceptions  of  the  objects  that  seem  to  us 
related,  or  from  the  combinations  which  we  form  of  these,  in  the  complex 
groupings  of  our  fancy;  in  short,  that  they  are.  not  what  Condillac  terms 
trunsfhrmed  sensations^  I  proved  in  a  former  Lecture,  when  I  combated  the 
excessive  simidification  of  that  ingenious,  but  not  very  accurate  philosopher. 
There  is  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibiliQr  of  the  mind,  by  which,  on 
perceiving  together  di&rent  objects,  we  are  instantly,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  odier  mental  process,  sensible  of  their  relation  in  certab  respects,  as 
truly  as  there  is  an  original  tendency  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which, 
when  external  objects  are  present  and  have  produced  a  certain  s^ection  of 
our  sensorial  organ,  we  are  instantly  affected  with  the  primary  elementary 
feelings  of  perception ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  as  our  sensations  or  perceptions 
are  of  various  species,  so  are  there  various  species  of  relations ;-— the  num- 
ber of  relations,  indeed,  even  of  external  things,  being  almost  infinite,  while 
the  number  of  perceptions  is,  necessarily,  limited  by  that  of  the  objects  which 
have  the  power  of  producing  some  afiection  of  our  organs  of  sensation. 

The  more  numerous  these  relations  may  be,  however,  the  more  necessary 
does  some  arrangement  of  them  become.  Let  us  now  proceed,  then,  to  the 
consideration  of  some  order,  according  to  which  their  varieties  may  be  ar- 
ranged. 

In  my  Lectures  on  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course,  I  illustrated  very  fully  the  division  which  I  made  of  these  objects,  as 
relating  to  space  or  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  eo^existing  or  successive :  our 
inquiry,  in  me  one  case,  having  regard  to  the  elementary  composition  of  ex- 
ternal things ;  in  the  other  case,  to  their  sequences,  as  causes  and  effiscts ; 
and  in  mind,  in  like  manner,  hamg  regard  in  the  one  case,  to  the  analysis 
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of  our  complex  feelings ;  m  the  other,  to  the  mere  order  of  succession  of  our 
feelines  of  every  kind,  considered  as  mental  phenomena.  The  same  great 
line  of  distinction  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  precise  which  can  be  em- 
ployed in  classing  our  relations.  They  are  the  relations  either  of  external 
objects,  or  of  the  feelings  of  our  mind,  considered  without  reference  to  time, 
as  co-existing  ;  or  considered'  with  reference  to  time,  as  successive.  To  take 
an  example  of  each  kind,  I  feel  that  the  one  half  of  four  is  to  twelve,  as 
twelve  to  seventy-two ;  and  I  feel  this,  merely  by  considering  the  numbers 
together,  without  any  regard  to  time.  No  notion  of  change  or  successicHi  is 
involved  in  it.  The  relation  was,  and  is,  and  will  for  ever  be  the  same,  as 
often  as  the  numbers  may  be  distincdy  conceived  and  compared.  I  think  of 
summer,  I  consider  the  warmth  of  its  sky,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  that 
seem  crowding  to  the  surface  of  the' earth,  as  if  hastening  to  meet  and  enjoy 
the  temporary  sunshine.  I  think  of  the  cold  of  winter,  and  of  our  floweriess 
fields  and  frozen  rivulets ;  and  the  warmth  and  the  cold  of  the  di&r^it  sea- 
sons, I  regard  as  the  causes  of  the  different  appearances.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  former,  J  feel  a  relation  ;  but  it  is  a  relation  of  antecedence  and  conse- 

Juence,  to  which  the  notion  of  time,  or  change,  or  succession,  is  so  essentia], 
lat  without  it  the  relation  could  not  be  felt. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  classes  of  relations  should  be  found  to 
correspond  with  the  objects  of  physical  inquirv  since  the  results  of  all  physi- 
cal inquiry  must  consist  in  the  knowledge  oi  these  relations.  To  see  many 
objects,— or  J  may  say  even — to  see  all  the  objects  in  nature,  and  all  the 
elements  of  every  object — and  to  remember  these  distincdy  as  individuals, 
without  regard  to  their  mutual  relations,  either  in  space  or  time — would  not 
be  to  have  science.  To  have  what  can  be  called  science  is  to  know  tliese 
objects,  as  co-existing  in  space,  or  as  successive  in  tiipe,— «s  involving  cer- 
tain proportions,  or  proximities,  or  resemblances,  or  certain  aptitudes  to 
precede  or  follow.  Without  that  susceptibility  of  the  mmd,  by  which  it  has 
the  feeling  of  reladon,  our  consciousness  would  be  as  truly  limited  to  a 
angle  point,  as  our  body  would  become,  were  it  possible  to  fetter  it  to  a 
single  atom.  The  feeling  of  the  present  moment  would  be  every  thing; 
and  all  beside,  from  the  infinitely  great  to  the  infinitely  little,  would  be  as 
nothine.  We  could  not  know  the  existence  of  our  Creator ;  for  it  is  by 
reasonmg  from  effects  to  causes,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  feeling  of  the  relation 
of  antecedence  and  consequence,  that  we  discover  his  existence,  as  the  great 
cause  or  antecedent  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe.  We  could  not  know 
the  existence  of  the  universe  itself;  for  it  is,  as  I  have  shown,  by  tbe  con- 
sideration of  certain  successions  of  our  feelings  only,  that  we  believe  things 
to  be  external,  and  independent  of  our  mind.  We  could  not,  even  in  me- 
mory, know  the  existence  of  our  own  mind,  as  the  subject  of  our  various 
feelings ;  for  this  very  knowledge  implies  the  relation  of  these  transi^it  feel- 
ings to  one  permanent  subject.  We  might  still  have  had  a  variety  of  mo- 
mentary feelings,  indeed,  but  this  would  have  been  all ; — and,  though  we 
should  have  differed  from  them  in  our  capacity  of  pleasure  and  pain,  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  raised,  in  intellectual  and  moral  digniQr,  above  the 
organized  beings  around  us,  of  a  diflferent  class,  that  rise  from  the  earth  io 
spring,  to  flounsh  in  summer,  and  wither  at  the  close  of  autumn— and  whose 
life  is  a  brief  chronicle  of  the  still  briefer  seasons  in  which  they  rise,  and 
flourish,  and  fade. 

The  relations  of  phenomena  may,  as  I  have  already  said,  be  reduced  lo 
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ttpo  orders ; — these  of  co-exislence  and  succession  ; — ^the  former  of  which 
order  is  to  be  considered  by  us  ia  the  first  place. 

The  relations  of  this  order,  are  either  of  objects  believed  by  us  to  co-exist 
without^  or  of  feelings  that  are  considered  by  us  as  if  co-existing  in  one  sim- 
ple state  of  mind. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  latter  species  of  virtual,  but  not  absolute  co-existence, 
I  have  already  spoken  too  often  to  require  again  to  caution  you  against  g 
mistake,  into  which,  I  must  confess,  that  the  terms  which  the  poverty  of  our 
language  obliges  us  to  use,  might  of  themselves  very  naturally  lead  you  ; — 
the  mistake  of  supposing,  that  the  most  complex  states  of  mind  are  not  truly, 
in  their  very  essence,  as  much  one  and  indivisible,  as  those  which  we  term 
simple— the  complexity  and  seeming  co-existence  which  they  involve,  being 
relative  to  our  feeling  only,  not  to  their  own  absolute  nature.     I  trust  I  need 
not  repeat  to  you  that,  in  itself,  every  notion,  however  seemingly  complex, 
is,  and  must  be,  truly  simple— being  one  state  or  affection,  oT  one  simple 
substance,  mind^     Our  conception  of  a  whole  army,  for  example,  is  as  truly 
this  one  mind  existing  in  this  one  state,  as  our  conception  of  any  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  compose  an  army  :  our  notion  of  the  abstract  numbers,  eight, 
four,  two,  as  truly  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  as  our  notion  of  simple  uniu*. 
But,  by  the  very  nature  or  original  tendency  of  the  mind,  it  is  impossible  lor 
us  not  to  regard  the  notion  of  eight  as  involving,  or  having  the  relation  of 
equality  to  two  of  four,  four  of  two,  eight  of  one ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
merely  of  this  feeling  of  the  virtual  equivalence  of  one  state  of  mind,  which 
we  therefore  term  complex^  to  many  other  states  of  mind,  which  we  term 
simple^  that  we  are  able  to  perceive  various  relations  of  equality,  or  propor- 
tion, in  tiie  complex  feeling  which  seems  to  us  to  embrace  them  all  in  one 
joint  conception — ^not  in  consequence  of  any  real  co-existence  of  separate 
parts,  in  a  feeling  that  is  necessarily  and  essentially  indivisible.     It  is,  as  I 
before  stated  to  you,  on  this  virtual  complexity  alone  that  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  founded  ;  smce  these  are  only  forms  of  expressing  the  relations 
of  proportion,  which  we  feel  of  one  seeming  part  of  a  complex  conception, 
to  other  seeming  parts  of  that  complex  conception^  which  appear  to  us  as  if 
mentally  separable  from  the  rest. 

I  proceed,  then,  now,  to  the  consideration  of -the  jtr^^  of  our  classes  of  re- 
lations,—those  of  which  the  subjects  are  regarded,  without  reference  to  time. 
To  this  order  of  real  co-existence,  as  in  matter,  or  of  seeming  co-existence, 
as  in  the  complex -phenomena  of  the  mind,  belong  the  relations  of  position, 
resemblance  or  difference,  proportion,  degree,  comprehension.  I  am  aware, 
that  some  of  these  might,  by  a  little  refinement  of  analysis,  be  made  to  coinr 
cidcj — that,  for  example,  both  proportion  and  degree  might,  by  a  little  effi)rt, 
be  forced  to  find  a  place  in  that  division  which  1  have  termed  comprehen- 
sion, or  the  relation  of  a  whole  to  the  separate  parts  included  in  it ;  but  I  am 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  could  not  be  done  without  an  eflbrt, — and 
an  effort  too,  in  some  cases,  of  very  subtile  reasoning ;  and  I  prefer,  there- 
fore, the  division  which  1  have  now  made,  as  sufficiently  distinct,  for  eveiy 
purpose  of  arrangement. 

I  look  at  a  number  of  men,  as  they  stand  together.  If  I  merely  per- 
ceived each  individually^  or  the  whole  as  one  complex  group,  I  should  not 
have  the  feeling  of  reUuion  ;  but  I  remark  one,  and  I  observe  who  is  next 
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to  bim,  wbo  second^  who  ikird  ;  who  stands  on  the  sumnut  of  a  litde  emi- 
nence above  all  the  rest ;  who  on  the  declivity ;  who  on  the  plain  beneath ; 
that  is  to  say,  my  mind  exists  in  the  states  which  constitute  the  various  feel- 
ings of  tl^  relation  of  position* 

I  see  two  flowers,  of  the  same  tints  and  form,  in  my  path.  I  lift  my  eye 
to  two  cliffs  of  corresponding  outline,  that  hang  above  my  bead.  I  k>ok  at 
a  picture,  and  I  think  of  the  well  known  face  which  it  represents ;— or,  I 
listen  to  a  ballad,  and  seem  almost  to  hear  again  some  kindred  melody,  which 
it  wakes  in  my  remembrance.  In  each  of  these  cases,  if  the  relative  sug- 
gestion take  place,  my  mind,  after  existing  in  the  states  vvhich  constitute  the 
perception  or  the  remembrance  of  the  two  similar  objects,  exists  immedi- 
ately in  that  state  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblancef  as  it  exkts  in 
the  state  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  difference^  when  I  think  of  certain 
circumstances,  in  which  objects,  though  similar,  perhaps,  b  other  respects, 
have  no  correspondence  or  similarity  whatever. 

I  think  of  the  vertical  angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines,  which  cut  cue 
another ;  of  the  pairs  of  numbers,  four  and  sixteen,  fore  and  twenty,— of  the 
dimensions  of  the  columns,  and  their  bases  and  entablatures,  in  the  differeot 
orders ;  and  my  mind  exists  immediately  in  that  slate,  which  constitutes  the 
feeling  oi  proportion. 

I  hear  one  voice,  and  then  a  voice  which  is  louder.  I  take  up  some 
flowers,  and  smell  first  one,  and  then  another,  more  or  less  fraeranL  I  re- 
member many  days  of  happiness,  spent  with  friends  who  are  far  distant, — 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  of  still  greater  happiness,  when  we  are  to 
meet  again.  In  these  instances  of  spontaneous  comparison,  my  mind  exists 
in  that  state,  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  degree. 

I  consider  a  house,  and  its  diflferent  apartments, — a  tree,  and  its  branches, 
and  stems,  and  foliage, — ^a  horse,  and  its  limbs,  and  trunk,  and  head.  My 
mind,  which  had  existed  in  the  states  that  constituted  the  simjde  pereeptioo 
of  these  objects,  begins  immediately  to  exist  in  that  diflbrent  state,  which 
constitutes  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  one  comprehensive  whole. 

In  these  varieties  of  relative  suggestion,  some  one  of  which,  as  jrou  will 
find,  is  all  that  constitutes  each  individual  judgment,  even  in  the  longest 
series  of  our  ratiocination, — nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  suggestion,  or 
rise  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  than  the  simple  previous  perceptions  or  con- 
ceptions, between  the  objects  of  which  the  relation  is  felt  to  subsist.  When 
I  look  at  two  flowers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  have  formed  any  inten- 
tional comparison.  But  the  similitude  strikes  me,  before  any  desire  of  dis- 
covering resemblance  can  have  arisen.  I  may,  indeed,  resolve  to  trace, 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  the  resemblances  of  particular  objects,  and  may  study 
them  accordingly ;  but  this  very  desire  presupposes,  in  the  mind,  a  capacity 
of  relative  suggestion,  of  which  it  avails  itsell,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
mtentk>n  of  cUmbing  a  hill,  or  traversing  a  meadow,  implies  the  power  of 
muscular  motion  as  a  part  of  our  physical  constitution. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  in  considering  objects  together, 
is  as  easy  to  be  conceived  in  the  mind,  as  its  primary  susceptibility  oiseosa- 
tion,  when  these  objects  were  originally  percaved,  whether  separately  or 
together ;  and,  if  nothing  had  before  been  written  on  the  subject,  I  might 
very  safely  leave  you  to  trace,  for  yourselves,  the  modifications  of  relati>^ 
suggestion,  in  all  the  simple  or  consecutive  judgments  which  we  form ;«— but 
so  much  mystery  has  been  supposed  to  bang  about  it ;  and  the  art  of  logic, 
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which  should  consist  only  in  the  developenient  of  this  simple  tendency  of 
suggestion,  has  rendered  so  obscure,  what  would  have  been  very  clear,  but 
for  the  labour  which  has  been  employed  in  strivmg  to  make  it  clear,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  litde  longer  on  these  separate  tribes  of  relations, 
at  least  on  the  most  important  tribes  of  them,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  what  they  are,  as  to  show  what  they  art  noU 

The  first  species  of  relation,  to  which  I  am  to  direct  your  particular  atten- 
tion, is  that  01  resemblance. 

When,  in  considering  the  relation  of  resemblance,  we  think  only  of  such 
obvious  suggestions,  as  those  by  which  we  feel  the  similarity  of  one  moun- 
tain or  lake,  to  another  mountab  or  lake,  or  of  b.  picture  to  the  living  fea- 
tures that  seem  in  it  almost  to  have  a  second  life,  we  regard  it  merely  as  a 
source  of  additional  pleasure  to  the  mind,  which,  in  moments  that  might 
otherwise  be  lisdess  and  unoccupied,  is  delighted  and  busied  with  a  new 
order  of  feelings.  Even  this  advantage  of  the  rektion,  slight  as  it  is,  when 
compared  with  other  more  important  advantages  of  it,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  ot  little  value.  I  need  not  say,  of  how  much  pleasure  the  imitative  arts, 
that  are  founded  on  this  rektion,  are  the  source.  In  the  most  closely  imita- 
tive of  them  all,  that  which  gives  to  us  the  very  forms  of  those,  whose  works 
of  genius,  or  of  virtue,  have  commanded  or  won  our  admiration,  and  trans- 
mits them  from  age  to  age,  as  if  not  life  merely,  but  immortality,  flowed  in 
the  colours  of  the  artist's  pencil ;  or,  to  speak  of  its  still  happier  use,  which 
preserves  to  us  the  lineaments  of  those  whom  we  love,  when  separated  from 
us  either  by  distance  or  the  tomb,— how  many  of  the  feelings  which  we 
should  regret  most  to  lose,  would  be  lost  but  for  thb  delightful  art,— feelings 
that  ennoble  us,  by  giving  us  the  wish  to  imitate  what  was  noble  in  the  moral 
hero  or  sage,  on  whom  we  gaze,  or  that  comfort  us,  by  the  imaginary  pre- 
sence of  those  whose  a£^tion  is  the  only  thing  that  is  dearer  to  us,  than  even 
our  admiration  of  heroism  and  wisdom.  The  value  of  painting  will,  indeed, 
best  be  felt  by  those  who  have  lost,  by  death,  a  parent  or  much-loved  friend, 
and  who  feel  that  they  would  not  have  lost  eveiy  thing,  if  some  pictured 
memorial  had  still  remained. 

Then,  fbr  a  beam  of  joy,  to  Hffht 

In  memory's  sad  ana  wakeful  eye ; 
Or  banish,  from  the  noon  of  night, 

Her  dreams  of  deeper  agony. 

Shall  song  its  witching  eadenoe  roll  f 

Yea,  eyen  the  tenderest  air  repeat, 
That  breath'd  when  sotti  was  knit  to  soul, 

And  heart  to  heart  responsiye  beat. 

What  yisioDB  wake— to  charm — to  melt ! 

The  lost,  the  lo^'d,  the  dead  are  near 
O  hnsh  that  strain,  too  deeply  felt ! 

And  cease  that  solace,  too  seyere  t 

Bnt  thou,  serenely  silent  art ! 

By  Heayen  and  Loye  was  taught  to  lend 
A  milder  solace  to  the  heart— 

The  sacred  image  of  a  friend. 

No  spectre  forms  of  pleasare  fled 

Thy  softening  sweetning  tints  restore ; 
For  tnou  canst  giye  us  back  the  dead, 

Eyen  in  the  loyeliest  looks  they  wore.  Gssiplsfl. 

Vol-  I.  58 
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In  the  wide  variety  of  nature,  bow  readSy  do  we  catch  the  resembhoee 
of  object  to  object,  and  scene  to  scene.  With  what  pleasure  do  tbose,  who 
have  been  long  separated  from  the  land  of  their  youth,  trace  the  ^gbtest 
similarity  to  that  familiar  landscape  which  they  never  can  forget !  In  re&diog 
the  narratives  of  vovages  of  discovery,  there  is  something  wbi<^  appears  to 
me  almost  pathetic,  m  the  very  names  given  by  the  discoverers,  to  the  islands, 
or  parts  of  islands,  or  continents,  which  they  have  been  the  first  to  explore. 
We  feel  how  strong  is  that  omnipresent  affection,  which,  in  spaces  that  have 
never  been  traversed  before,  at  the  ividest  distance  which  the  limits  of  the 
globe  admit,  still  binds  to  the  land  which  gave  them  birth,  even  those  to 
whom  their  country  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  their  home,  so  much  as  the 
ocean  which  divides  them  from  it.  It  is  some  rock,  or  river,  or  bay,  or 
promontory  of  his  native  shore,  that,  before  he  has  given  a  name  to  the  rock, 
or  river,  or  bay,  or  promontory  which  he  sees,  has  become  present  to  die 
sailor's  eye,  and  made  the  most  dreary  waste  of  savage  sterility  seem,  for 
the  moment,  a  part  of  his  own  populous  soil  of  cultivation  and  buqr  happi- 
ness. 

Of  the  influence  of  this  suggestion  on  our  complex  emotion  of  beauty,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  afterwards.  At  present  it  is  only  as  a 
mere  physical  lact*,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  mental  susceptibility  which  we 
are  considering,  that  I  remind  you  oi  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  every 
similarity  perceived  by  us,  b  new  scenes  and  forms,  to  those  witti  which  we 
have  been  intimately  and  happily  familiar. 

These  immediate  effects  oi  the  feeling  of  obvious  resemblance,  however, 
delightful  as  they  may  be,  are,  in  their  permanent  effects,  unimportant,  wbeo 
compared  with  the  results  of  resemblances  of  a  more  abstract  kind, — the 
resemblances  to  which  we  owe  all  classification,  and,  consequently,  every 
thing  which  is  valuable  in  language. 

"Inat  classification  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  similarity  of  some  sort,  io 
the  objects  classed  together,  and  could  not  have  been  formed,  if  the  mind, 
in  adcution  to  its  primary  powers  of  external  sense,  had  not  possessed  that 
secondary  power,  by  which  it  invests  with  certain  relations  the  objects  which 
it  perceives,  is  most  evident.  All  which  is  stricdy  sensitive  in  the  mind  might 
have  been  the  same  as  now ;  and  Hie  perception  of  a  sheep  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, one  thousand  times,  the  perception  of  a  horse,  without  suggest- 
ing the  notion,  which  leads  us  to  form  the  general  term  quadruped,  or  ani- 
mal, inclusive  of  both ;  for  the  relation  is  truly  no  part  of  the  object  perceived 
by  us,  and  classed  as  relative  and  correlative,  each  of  which  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same,  in  every  quality  which  it  possesses,  and  in  every  feelJDg 
which  it  directiy  excites,  though  the  others,  with  which  it  may  be  classed, 
had  no  existence.  It  is  from  the  laws  of  the  mind  which  considers  them, 
that  the  relation  is  derived,-H90t  from  the  laws  or  direct  qualities  of  die 
objects  considered.  But  for  our  susceptibilities  of  those  afllections  or  states 
of  the  mind,  which  constitute  the  feeling  of  similarity,  all  objects  would  hare 
been  to  us,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  the  phrase,  things  singular,  and  all  lan- 
guage, consequently,  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  individual  existence. 
Such  a  language,  it  is  very  evident,  would  be  of  litde  service,  in  any  respect, 
and  of  no  aid  to  the  memory,  which  it  would  oppress  rather  than  relieve. 
It  is  the  use  of  general  terms, — ^that  is  to  say,. of  terms  founded  on  the  feel- 
iog  of  resemblance,  which  alone  gives  to  language  its  power, — enabling  us 
to  condense,  in  a  single  word,  the  innumerable  objects,  which,  if  we  attempt- 
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ed  to  grasp  them  all  individuallj  in  our  coDceptioD,  we  should  be  as  Ik 
able  to  comprehend,  as' to  gather  all  the  masses  of  all  the  planets  in  the  nar* 
row  cM>ncant7  of  that  hand  which  a  few  particles  are  sufficient  to  fiU,  and 
which  soon  sinks  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  the  few  particles  that  fill  it. 

That  man  can  reason,  without  language  of  any  kind,  and  consequently 
without  general  terms,— Plough  the  opposite  opinion  is  maintained  by  many 
very  eminent  philosophers, — ^seems  to  me  not  to  admit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt,  or,  if  it  required  any  proof,  to  be  sufficiently  shown,  by  the  very  faip 
vention  of  the  language  which  invohres  these  general  terms,  and  still  more 
sensibly  by  the  conduct  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  uid  dumb,— to  which  alaOf 
the  evident  marks  of  reasoning  in  the  other  animals, — of  reasoning  which  I 
cannot  but  thbk  as  unquestionable  as  the  instincts  that  mingle  with  it^ — m«y 
be  said  to  furnish  a  very  striking  additional  argument  from  anak>gy.    But 
it  Is  not  less  certain,  that,  without  general  terms,  reasom'ns  roust  be  veiy 
imperfect,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  when  compared  with  that  noble 
power  which  language  has  rendered  it.    The  art  of  definition^ — ^which  is 
merely  the  art  of  fixing,  in  a  single  word  or  phrase,  the  particular  circum- 
stance of  agreement  of  various  individual  objects,  which,  in  consequence  of 
this  feeling  of  relation,  we  have  chosen  to  class  together,— gives  us  certain 
fixed  points  of  reference,  both  for  ourselves  and  others,  without  which,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  progress  which  we  have  made,— -im« 
possible  to  remember  accurately  the  results  even  of  a  single  reasoning,  and 
to  apply  them  with  profit  to  future  analysis.     Nor  would  knowledge  be  vague 
only, — it  would,  but  for  general  terms,  be  as  incommunicable  as  vague ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  such  terms  form  almost  the  whole  of  the  great 
medium  by  which  we  communicate  with  each  other.     '^Grammarians," 
says  Dr.  Reid,  ^  have  reduced  all  words  to  eight  or  nine  classes,  which  are 
caUed  parts  of  speech.     Of  these  there  is  only  (me^  to  wit,  that  of  iiouiv, 
wherein 'proper  names  are  found.     All  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbf, 
articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections,   are  general  words. 
Of  nouns,  all  adjectives  are  general  words,  and  the  greater  part  of  substan- 
tives.    Every  substantive  that  has  a  plural  number,  is  a  general  word ;  for 
no  proper  name  can  have  a  plural  number,  because  it  signifies  only  one  in- 
dividual.   In  all  the  fifteen  books  of  Euclid^s  Elements,"  he  contmues, 
*'  there  is  not  one  word  that  is  not  general;   and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  large  volumes."* 

In  the  account  which  Swift  gives  of  his  Academy  of  Projectors  in  Lagado, 
he  mentions  one  project  for  making  things  supply  the  place  of  language ; 
and  he  speaks  only  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  u)Out  all  ttie  things  necessary 
for  discourse,— which  would  be  by  far  the  least  evil  of  this  species  of  elo- 
quence ;  since  all  the  things  of  the  universe,  even  though  they  could  be 
carried  about  as  commodiously  as  a  watch  or  a  snufi^box,  could  not  supply 
the  place  of  language,  which  expresses  chiefly  the  relatians  of  things,  and 
which,  even  when  it  expresses  things  themselves,  is  of  no  use  but  as  express- 
ing or  implying  those  relations,  which  they  bear  to  us  or  to  each  other. 

''  There  was  a  scheme,"  he  says,  *^  for  entirely  abolishing  all  words  what- 
soever, and  this  was  urged  as  a  great  advantage  in  point  of  health  as  well  as 
brevity.     For  it  is  plain,  that  every  word  we  speak  is,  m  some  d^ree,  a 

diminution  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion,  and,  consequently,  contributes  to  the 

t 

*  Reid  on  the  Intellectaal  Powen,  Eany  V.  e.  1. 
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shorting  of  our  lives.    An  expedient  was  therefore  offered^  that  ance 
words  are  only  names  for  things,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  all  oaen  to 
cany  about  them  such  things  as  were  necessary  to  express  a  particular 
business  they  are  to  discourse  on.    And  this  mvention  would  certainly  have 
taken  place,  to  the  great  ease,  as  well  as  health  of  the  subject,  if  the  women, 
in  conjunction  with  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise  a 
rebellion,  unless  they  might  be  allowed  the  liberQrto  speak  with  their  tongues, 
after  the  manner  of  their  forefathers ;  such  constant  irreconcileable  enemies 
to  science  are  the  common  people.     However,  many  of  the  most  learned 
and  wise  adhere  to  the  new  scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things, 
which  has  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that,  if  a  man's  business  be 
very  great,  and  of  various  kinds,  he  must  be  obliged,  in  proporticHi,  to  carry 
a  greater  bundle  of  thinss  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  anbrd  one  or  two 
strong  servants  to  attend  him.     I  have  often  beheld  two  of  these  sages  almost 
anldng  under  the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlers  among  us ;  who,  when 
they  met  in  the  street,  would  lay  down  their  loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold 
conversation  for  an  hour  together,  then  put  up  their  implements,  help  each 
other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take  their  leave."^ 

I  cannot  but  think,  that,  to  a  genius  like  that  of  Swift,  a  finer  subject  of 
philosophical  ridicule,  than  the  mere  difficulty  which  his  sages  felt  in  carrying 
a  sufficient  stock  of  things  about  with  them,  might  have  been  found  in  their 
awkward  attempts  to  make  these  things  supply  the  place  of  abstract  language. 
Id  his  own  great  field  of  political  irony,  for  example,  how  many  subjects  of 
happy  satire  might  he  have  found  in  the  emblems^  to  which  his  patriots  and 
courtiers,  in  their  most  zealous  professions  of  public  devotion,  might  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse ;  the  painful  Awkwardness  of  the  political 
expectant  of  places  and  dignities,  wbo  was  outwardly  to  have  no  wish  but 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  yet  could  find  nothing  but  mitres,  and  maces, 
and  seals,  and  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  with  which  to  express  the  purity  of 
his  disinterested  patriotism ;  and  the  hurrying  eagerness  of  the  statesman,  to 
change  instandy  the  whole  upholstery  of  language  in  his  house,  for  new 
political  furniture,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  accident  of  his  removal  from 
office. 

Without  the  use  of  any  such  satirical  demonstration  of  the  doctrine,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  if  man  had  no  general  terms,  verbid  lan- 
guage could  be  but  of  very  feeble  additional  aid  to  the  language  of  natural 
agns ;  and,  if  the  situation  of  man  would  be  thus  deplorable  without  the  mere 
signs  of  general  notions,  how  infinitely  mare  so  must  it  have  been,  if  be  had 
been  incapable  of  the  very  notions  themselves.  The  whole  conduct  of  life 
is  a  perpetual  practical  application  of  the  intuitive  maxim,  that  similar  ante- 
cedents will  be  followed  by  similar  consequents, — ^which  implies  the  neces- 
sity, in  every  case,  of  some  rude  classification  of  objects  as  similar.  The 
Jire  which  the  child  sees  to-day,  is  not  the  fire  which  burnt  him  yest^ay ; 
and  if  he  were  insensible  of  the  resemblance,  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of 
many  circumstances  that  difiTer,  the  remembrance  of  the  efiect  ot  the  fire  of 

{esterday  would  be  of  no  advantage  in  guarding  him  against  similar  exposure, 
t  is  in  consequence  of  notions  of  litde  genera  and  species  of  good  and  evil, 
which  he  has  formed  mentally  long  before  he  distinguishes  diem  by  their 
appropriate  general  terms,  that  the  infant  is  enabled  to  avoid  what  would  be 

*  Gulliver's  Travelt,  Part  III.  c.  y. 
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burtfuly  and  thus  to  prolong  his  existence  to  the  period  at  which,  in  apfdying 
the  multitude  of  words  in  his  language,  in  all  their  varieties  of  inflexion,  he 
shows,  that  he  has  long  been  pMosophizingf  in  circumstances,  that  seemed 
to  indicate  little  more  £an  the  capacity  of  animal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  inno- 
cent affection.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  truly  astonishing,  than  the  pro- 
gress which  a  being  so  very  helpless,  and  apparently  so  incapable  of  any 
systematic  eflbrt,  or  even  of  the  very  wish  which  such  an  effort  implies, 
makes,  in  so  short  a  time,  in  connecting  ideas  and  sounds  that  have  no  relation 
but  what  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  adapting  them,  with  all  those  nice 
modifications  of  expression,  according  to  circumstances,  of  which  he  can 
scarcely  be  thought  to  have  any  conception  so  distinct  and  accurate  as  the 
very  language  which  he  uses.  "  We  cannot  instruct  them,"  it  has  been  truly 
remarked,  "without  speaking  to  them  in  a  language  which  they  do  not 
understand ;  and  yet  they  learn  it.  Even  when  we  speak  to  them,  it  is 
usuaUy  without  any  design  of  instructing  them  ;  and  they  learn,  in  like  man- 
ner, of  themselves,  without  any  design  of  learning.  We  never  speak  to  them 
of  the  rules  of  syntax ;  and  they  practise  all  these  rules  without  knowing 
what  they  are.  In  a  single  year  or  two,  they  have  formed  in  their  heads  a 
grammar,  a  dictionary,  and  almost  a  little  art  of  rhetoric,  with  which  thev 
know  well  how  to  persuade  and  to  charm  us."^ — ^*^  Is  it  not  a  hard  thing,^' 
says  Berkeley,  "that  a  couple  of  children  cannot  prate  together  of  their 
sugar-plums  and  rattles,  and  the  rest  of  their  little  trinkets,  till  they  have 
fint  tacked  together  numberless  inconsistencies,  and  so  formed  in  their  minds 
abstract  general  ideas,  and  annexed  them  to  every  common  name  they  make 
use  off"  All  thi^  early  generalization,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  certainly  not,  as  ' 
he  says,  a  hard  ^fi|§f,— ^for  it  is  the  result  of  laws  of  mind,  as  simple  as  the 
laws  on  which  the  veir  perception  of  the  sugar-plums  and  rattles  depend- 
ed ;  but  it  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  that  very  principle  of  general  nomen- 
clature which  Berkeley  adduced  it  to  disprove.  If  children  can  discover 
two  rattles,  or  two  sugar-plums,  to  be  like  each  other,— and  the  possibility 
of  this  surely  no  one  will  deny,  who  may  not,  in  like  manner,  deny  ,the  possi- 
bility of  those  sensations  by  which  the^  perceive  a  single  rattle,  or  a  single 
sugar-plum ;  they  must  already  have  formed  those  abstract  general  notions, 
which  are  said  to  be  so  hard  a  thing,— for  this  very  feeling  of  similarity  is  all 
which  constitutes  the  general  notion, — and  when  the  general  notion  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  two  objects  has  arisen,  it  is  as  little  wonderful  that  the 
general  term  ratde  or  sugar-plum  should  be  used  to  express  it,  as  that  any 
particular  name  should  be  used  to  express  each  separate  inhabitant  or  fa- 
miliar visitor  of  the  nursery,  or  any  other  word  of  any  other  kind  to  express 
any  other  existing  feeling. 

The  perception  of  objects, — the  feeling,  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
respects, — the  invention  of  a  name  for  these  circumstances  of  felt  resem- 
blance,— ^what  6an  be  more  truly  and  readily  conceivable  than  this  process ! 
And  yet  on  this  process,  apparently  so  very  simple,  has  been  founded  all  that 
controversy  as  to  universaisy  which  so  long  distracted  the  schools ;  and  which 
far  more  wonderfully, — ^for  the  distraction  of  the  schools  by  a  few  unintelli- 
gible words  scarcely  can  be  counted  wonderful,— continues  still  to  perplex 
philosophers  with  difficulties  which  themselves  have  made, — ^with  difficulties 
which  they  could  not  even  have  made  to  themselves,  if  they  had  thought  for 

«  Andri,  p.  881. 
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a  single  moment  of  the  nature  of  that  feeling  of  the  relation  of  similari^ 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

My  further  remarks  on  the  theory  of  general  notions  I  must  defer  till  my 
next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLVI. 

ON  THE  RELATIVE  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  CO-EXIS- 
TENCE, CONTINUED— METAPHYSICAL  ERRORS  CONCERNING  THEM  IN- 
VOLVED IN  THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  REALISM  AND  NOBHNALISM. 

Hating  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  Sim^ 
Svggestiony  I  entered,  in  my  last  Lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  those  states 
of  mmd  which  constitute  our  feelings  of  relation, — ^the  results  of  that  peculiar 
mental  tendency  to  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  simple  suggestion  that 
furnishes  the  other  class  of  our  intellectual  states  of  mmd,  I  have  given  die 
name  of  Relaiwe  Suggestion.  The  relations  which  we  are  thus  capable  of 
feeling,  as  they  rise  by  internal  suggestion,  on  the  mere  perception  or  concep- 
tion of  two  or  more  objects,  I  divided, — in  conformity  with  our  primaiy  di- 
vision of  the  objects  of  physical  inquiry, — into  the  relations  of  co-existenetj 
and  the  relations  of  succesnouj  according  as  the  notion  of  time  or  change  is 
not  or  is  involved  in  them ;  and  the  former  of  these, — the  relations  that  are 
considered  by  us  without  any  regard  to  time, — ^I  arranged  in  subdivisions, 
according  to  the  notions  which  they  involve,  1st,  Of  Position;  2d,  Resem* 
blance,  or  Difierence ;  3d,  Of  Degree ;  4th,  Of  Proportion  ;  5th,  Of  Com- 
prehensiveness, or  the  relation  which  a  whole  bears  to  the  separate  parts  that 
are  included  in  it. 

These  .various  relations  I  briefly  illustrated  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
now  mentioned  them,  and  showed,  how  very  simple  that  mental  process  b 
by  which  they  arise ;  as  simple  indeed,  and  as  easdy  conceivable,  as  that  by 
which  the  primary  perceptions  themselves  arise.  On  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, I  felt  it  necessary  to  dwell  with  fuller  elucidation ;  not  on  account  of 
any  greater  mystery  in  the  suggestions  on  which  thev  depend,  but  on  ac- 
count of  that  greater  mystery  which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  about  them. 

A  great  part  of  my  Lecture,  accordingly,  was  employed  in  considering  the 
relaiion  of  resemblance^  which,  by  the  general  notions  and  correspooding 
general  terms  that  flow  from  it,  we  found  to  be  the  source  of  dassyieatian 
and  definition^  and  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  language. 

A  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  have,  in  themselves,  as  individual  beines,  pre- 
cisely the  same  qualities,  whether  the  others  be  or  be  not  considered  hj  us  at 
the  same  time.  When,  in  looking  at  them,  we  are  struck  with  their  resem- 
blance in  certain  respects,  they  are  themselves  exactly  the  same  individuak 
as  before, — the  only  change  which  has  taken  place  being  a  feeling  of  our  own 
mind.  And,  in  like  manner,  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process  of  verbal  gene- 
ralization, when  in  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  reladon  in  our  own  minds* 
we  proceed  to  term  them  quadrupeds  or  animals,  no  quali^  has  been  takes 
from  the  objects  which  we  have  ranged  together  under  this  new  term,  and 
as  litde  has  any  new  quality  been  given  to  mem.     Every  thing  in  the  objects 
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is  precisely  the  same  as  beforei  and  acts  iq  precisely  the  same  manner  on  our 
senses,  as  when  the  word  Quadruped  or  animal  was  uninvented.  The  gene- 
ral terms  are  expressive  of  our  own  internal  feelings  of  resemblance,  and  of 
nothing  more, — expressive  of  what  is  in  us,  and  dependent  wholly  on  laws 
of  mind,  not  of  what  is  in  them,  and  directly  dependent  in  any  degree  od 
laws  of  matter. 

That,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  a  sheep,  we  should  be  struck  with  a 
feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects,— that  to  those  respects,  in 
which  they  are  felt  to  resemble  each  other,  we  should  give  a  name,  as  we 
give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  comprehending  under  the  general 
name  such  objects  only  as  excite,  when  considered  together  with  others, 
the  feeling  of  this  particular  relation, — ^all  this  has  surely  nothing  very  myste- 
rious in  it.  It  would,  indeed,  be  more  mysterious,  if,  perceiving  the  resem- 
blances of  objects  that  are  constantly  around  us,  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of 
language,  as  a  mode  of  communicating  to  others  our  feeling  of  the  resem* 
blance,  as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  the  particular  denominatiop  of  the  mdi* 
vidual,  to  inform  others  of  that  particular  object  of  which  we  speak ;  and  to 
express  the  common  resemblance  which  we  feel  by  any  word,  is  to  have 
invented  already  a  general  term,  significant  of  the  felt  relation.  The  process 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  simple ;  and,  if  we  had  never  heard  of  any  controversies 
with  respect  to  it,  we  probably  could  not  have  suspected,  that  the  mere  giving 
of  a  name  to  resemblances  which  all  perceive,  and  the  subsequent  application 
of  the  name  only  where  the  resemblance  is  felt,  should  have  been  thought  to 
have  any  thing  in  it  more  mysterious,  than  the  mere  giving  of  a  name  to  the 
separate  objects  which  all  perceive,  and  the  repetition  of  that  name  when  the 
separate  objects  are  again  perceived.  It  assumes,  however,  immediately  an 
air  of  mystery  when  we  are  told,  that  it  relates  to  the  predicables  of  the 
schools,  and  to  all  that  long  controversy  with  respect  to  the  essence  of  uni- 
versalsy  which  divided  not  merely  schoolman  against  schoolman,  but  nation 
against  nation, — ^when  kings  and  emperors,  who  had  so  many  .other  frivolous 
causes  of  warfare,  without  the  addition  of  this,  were  eager  to  take  up  arms, 
and  besiege  towns,  and  cover  fields  with  wounded  and  dead,  for  the  honour 
of  the  universal  a  parte  ret  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  think,  that  that  could  be 
simple  which  could  produce  so  much  fierce  contention ;  and  we  strive  to 
explain  in  our  own  mind,  and,  therefore,  begin  to  see  many  wonderful,  and 
perhaps  unintelligible,  or  at  least  doubtful  thii^,  in  phenomena,  which  wo 
never  should  have  conceived  to  require  explanation,  if  others  had  not  labour- 
ed to  explain  them,  by  clouding  them  with  words.  It  is  with  many  inteUec- 
tual  controversies  as  with  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  arena ;  the  dust 
which  the  conflict  itself  raises  soon  darkens  that  air  which  was  clear  before, 
—•and  the  longer  the  conffict  lasts,  the  greater  the  dimness  which  arises  from 
it.  When  the  combatants  are  very  many,  and  the  combat  very  long  and 
active,  we  may  stiU,  indeed,  be  able  to  see  the  mimicry  of  fight,  and  distin- 
guish the  victors  from  the  vanquished ;  but  even  then  we  scarcely  see  dis- 
tinctly ;  and  all  which  remains,  when  the  victory  at  last  is  won,  or  when  both 
parties  are  sufficiently  cboaked  with  dust*  and  weary,  is  the  cloud  of  sand 
which  they  have  raised,  and  perhaps  some  traces  of  the  spots  where  each 
has  fallen. 

It  surely  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  mind,  with  its  other  susceptibilities  of 
feeling,  has  a  susceptibility  also  of  the  feeling  of  the  relation  ot  similarity  ; 
or*  in  other  words,  that  certain  objects,  when  we  perceive  or  think  of  tbeoi 
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together,  appear  to  us  to  resemble  each  other  in  certain  respects^— -that,  for 
example,  in  looking  at  a  horse,  a  crow,  a  sparrow,  a  sheep,  we  perceive,  that 
the  horse  and  sheep  agree  in  havmg  four  legs,  which  the  crow  and  sparrow 
have  not ;  and  that,  perceiving  the  horse  and  sheep  to  agree  in  this  respect, 
and  not  the  birds,  we  should  distinguish  them  accordingly,  and  call  the  one 
set  quadrupeds^  the  other  bipeds^  is  as  litde  wonderful,  as  that  we  should 
have  given  to  each  of  these  animals  its  individual  designation.  If  there  be 
that  relative  suggestion  which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance, — end 
what  sceptic,  if  he  analyze  the  process  fairly,  will  deny  this  as  a  mere  feeling, 
or  state  of  mind  ? — the  general  term  may  almost  be  said  to  follow  of  course. 
Yet  for  how  many  ages  did  this  simple  process  perplex  and  agitate  the 
schools, — which,  agreeing  in  almost  every  thin^  that  was  complicated  and 
absurd,  could  not  agree  in  what  was  simple  and  just ;  and  could  not  agree  in 
it  precisely  because  it  was  too  simple  and  just  to  accord  with  the  other  parts 
of  that  strange  system,  which,  bv  a  most  absurd  misnomer,  was  honoured 
with  the  nan^e  of  philosophy.  That  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scholastic 
opinions  as  to  perception, — ^which  were  certainly  far  better  fitted  to  harmo- 
nize with  errors  and  mysteries  than  with  simple  truths, — the  subject  of  gene- 
ralization should  have  appeared  mysterious,  is  not,  indeed,  very  surprising. 
But  I  must  confess,  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  hbtory  of  our  science  which 
appears  to  me  so  wonderful,  as  that  any  difficulty, — ^at  least,  any  difficulqr 
greater  than  every  phenomena  of  every  kind  involves, — should  now  be  con- 
ceived to  be  attached  to  this  very  simple  process ;  and,  especially,  that  phi- 
losophers should  be  so  nearly  unanimous  in  an  opink)n  on  the  subject,  whicfa, 
though  directly  opposed  to  me  prevalent  error  in  the  ancient  schools,  is  not 
the  less  itself  an  error. 

The  process,  as  I  have  already  described  it  to  you,  is  the  following : — Id 
the  first  place,  the  perception  of  two  or  more  objects ;  in  the  second  place, 
the  feeling  or  notion  of  their  resemblance,  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
perception  ;  and,  lasdy,  the  expression  of  this  common  relative  feeling  by  a 
name,  which  is  used  afterwards,  as  a  general  denomination,  for  all  those 
objects,  the  perception  of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  common  feeling  of 
resemblance.  The  eeneral  term,  you  will  remark,  as  expressing  uniformly 
some  felt  relation  of  objects,  is  in  this  case  significant  of  a  state  of  ndnd, 
essentially  distinct  firom  those  previous  states  of  mind,  which  constituted  the 
perception  of  the  separate  objects,  as  truly  distinct  from  these  primary  per- 
ceptions as  any  one  state  of  mind  can  be  said  to  6iBkr  from  any  other  slate 
of  mind.  We  might  have  perceived  a  sheep,  a  horse,  an  ox,  successively,  is 
endless  series,  and  yet  never  have  invented  the  term  quadruped^  as  incIusiTe 
of  all  these  animals,  if  we  had  not  felt  that  particular  relation  of  amilaiity, 
which  the  term  quadruped,  as  applied  to  various  objects,  denotes.  The 
feeling  of  this  resemblance,  in  certain  respects,  is  the  true  general  notioo,  or 
general  idea,  as  it  has  been  less  properly  called,  which  the  coirespoodii^ 
general  term  expresses ;  and,  but  for  this  previous  general  notion  of  some 
circumstance  of  resemblance,  the  general  term,  expressive  of  this  geoeral 
notion,  could  as  little  have  been  invented,  as  the  terms  green,  yelkw,  scarlet, 
eould  have  been  invented,  in  dieir  present  sense,  by  a  nation  of  the  bloid. 

In  the  view  that  is  taken  of  this  process  of  generalization,  as  of  every  odier 
process,  there  may  be  error  in  two  ways, — either  by  adding  to  the  process, 
what  forms  no  part  of  it,  or  by  omitting  what  does  truly  form  a  part  o£  it. 
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Thus,  if  we  were  to  say,  that,  between  the  perception  of  a  horse  and  sheep, 
and  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  a  certain  respect,  there  intervenes  the 
presence  of  some  external  independent  substance, — some  universal  form  or 
species  of  a  quadruped,  distinct  from  our  conceiving  mind,  which,  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  being  present  with  it,  produces  the  notion  of  a  quadruped,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  presence  of  the  external  horse  or  sheep  produced  the 
perception  of  these  individually, — we  should  err,  in  the  former  of  these 
ways,  by  introducing  into  the  process,  something  of  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  the  existence,  and  which  is  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  would 
involve  the  process  in  innumerable  perplexities  and  apparent  bconsistencies, 
if  it  did  exist  This  redundance  would  be  one  species  of  error ;  but  it  would 
not  less  be  an  error,  though  an  error  of  an  opposite  kind,  were  we  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  part  of  the  process  does  not  take  place, — ^diat,  for  example, 
there  is  no  relative  suggestion,  no  rise  in  the  mind  of  an  intervening  general 
notion  of  resemblance,  before  the  invention  and  employment  of  the  general 
term,  but  the  mere  perception  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  in  the  first  place  ; 
and,  then,  as  if  in  instant  succession,  without  any  other  intervening  mental 
state  whatever,  the  general  names  under  which  whole  multitudes  are  classed. 

I  have  mstanced  these  errors  of  supposed  excess  and  deficiency,  in  the 
statement  of  the  process,  without  alluaing  to  any  sects  which  have  maintain- 
ed them.  I  may  now,  however,  remark,  that  the  two  opposite  errors,  which 
I  have  merely  supposed,  are  the  very  errors  involved  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Realiiti  and  ^omtnaliiiSf  the  great  combatants  in  that  most  disputatious  of 
controversies,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,-— a  controversy,  which  in  the 
strong  language  of  John  of  Salisbury,  even  at  that  early  period  of  which 
alone  he  could  speak,  had  already  employed  fruitlessly  more  tim<e  and 
thought,  than  the  whole  race  of  the  Caesars  had  found  necessary  for  acquir- 
ing and  exercising  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  :  **  Qusestionem,^  he  caUs  it, 
*'  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  senuit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  consumptum  est, 
quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis  imperio  consumpserit  Caesarea  domus ; 
plus  efiusum  pecuniae,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Croesus. 
Haec  enim  tamdiu  multos  tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  quaererent,  tan- 
dem nee  istud,  nee  aliud,  invenerent.'' 

However  absurd,  and  almost  mconcdvable  die  belief  of  die  substantial 
reality  of  genera  and  species,  as  separate  and  independent  essences,  may 
appear,  on  first  consideration,  we  mnst  not  forget  that  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
part  of  a  great  system,  with  which  it  readily  harmonizes,  and  with  which  a 
juster  view  of  the  generalizing  process  would  have  been  absolutely  discor- 
dant. 

While  the  doctrine  of  perception,  hy  spedea,  prevailed,  it  is  not  wonderfiil, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  those  who  conceived  ideas,  in  perceptbn,  to  be 
things  distinct  from  the  mind, — the  idea  of  a  particular  horse,  for  example, 
to  be  something  different,  both  from  the  hone  itself,  and  from  the  mind 
which  perceived  it, — shoidd  have  conceived  also,  that,  in  forming  the  notion 
of  the  comparative  nature  of  horses,  in  general,  or  quadrupeds,  or  animals, 
there  must  have  been  present,  in  like  manner,  some  species  distinct  from  the 
mind,  which  of  course,  couM  not  be  particular,  like  Uie  sensible  species,  but 
universal,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  universality  of  the  notion,  and  the 
generic  term.  Such,  accordingly,  in  its  great  outline,  was  the  ancient  doc- 
trine as  to  uttiver$ab.  I  need  not  attempt  to  detail  to  you,  if  indeed,  it  be 
po6«ble  now  to  detail  them,  with  any  approach  tajtcciuacy,  the  various  re- 
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finements,  and  modifications  of  this  gmieral  doclrine,  in  its  transmissiQD  from 
the  Pythagorean  school,  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  in  the  later  ages^  to  ihe 
schoolmen,  his  followers ;  all  of  whom,  for  many  centuries,  and  by  far  the 

!;reater  numbier,  during  the  whole  long  reign  of  entities  and  guiddiiiest  pro- 
essed  this  belief  of  the  existrace  of  universal  forms,  as  real,  and  independent 
of  the  conceptions,  or  other  feelings  of  the  mind  ilielf, — the  doctrine  of  uni- 
versality, a  parte  ret,  as  it  was  termed. 

The  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  the  great  opponents  of  the  Realists,  in  ibis 
too  memorable  controversy,  though  some  hints  of  a  similar  opinion  may  be 
traced,  in  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  particular^  of  the  Stoical  school 
owes  its  origin,  at  a  sect^  to  Roscelinus,  a  native  of  Brittany,  who,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  a 
parte  rei.  Roscelinus  was  himself  eminently  distinguished  for  his  acuteness 
m  the  theology  and  dialectics  of  that  age,  in  which  theokgy  itself  was  litde 
more  than  a  species  of  dialectics ;  and,  most  fortunately  for  the  furtbennce 
of  his  opinions,  he  had  the  honour  of  ranking  among  his  disciples,  the  cele- 
brated Abelard  ;  who,  tliough  probably  known  to  you  chiefly  from  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  his  ill-fated  passion  for  Ebise,  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wonderful  talents  and  acquirements  of  every  sort.  "  To 
him  alone,"  it  was  said  in  the  epitaph  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  ^^  to  him  alooe, 
of  ail  mankind,  lay  revealed,  whatever  can  be  known  to  man,  ^'  Cui  soli  patait 
scibiie  quicquid  erat."  These  two  eminent  logicians,  Roscelinus  and  Abe- 
lard, though  differing  in  some  slight  respects,  in  their  own  JVominalign, 
coincided  in  rejecting  wholly  the  Realism^  which,  till  then,  had  been  the 
unquestioned  doctrine  of  the  schools.  According  to  them,  there  was  no 
universality  a 'parte  rei^  nor  any  tiling  that  could  be  caUed  universal,  but-ibe 
mere  general  terms,  under  which  particular  objects  were  ranked.  The  de- 
nial of  the  reality  of  universals,  however,  which  was  an  attack  on  the  general 
faith,  was  of  course  regarded  as  a  heresy,  and  was  probably  regarded  the 
more  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  on  account  of  the  heresies,  in  opinions 
more  strictiy  theological,  of  which  both  Roscelinus,  and  his  illustrious  pupil, 
had  been  convicted*  Though  their  talents,  therefore,  were  able  to  excite  t 
powerful  division  in  the  schools,  their  doctrine  gradually  sunk  beneath  the 
mthodoxy  of  their  opponents ;  tiU  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of 
the  sect  was  revived,  by  the  genius  of  William  •  Occam  an  Englishman,  one 
of  the  most  acute  Polemics  of  his  age,  and  the  controversy,  under  his  pow- 
erful championship,  was  agitated  again  with  double  fervour.  It  was  no 
longer,  indeed,  a  mere  war  of  words,  or  of  censures  and  eccle^astical  penal- 
ties, but,  in  some  measure  also  a  war  of  nations ;  the  Emperor  Lewis,  of 
Bavaria,  siding  with  Occam,  and  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  giving  the 
weight  of  his  power  to  the  Realists.  The  violence  on  both  sides  was  like 
that  which  usually  rages  only  in  the  rancour  of  political  faction,  or  the  in- 
tolerance  of  religious  persecution.  Indeed,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  in  a 
period,  b  which  an  accusation  of  heresy  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
triuipphant  arguments  of  l<^ic,  which  nothing  could  meet  and  repel,  but  an 
argument  of  me  same  kind,  religion  was  soon  introduced  into  the  controver- 

3f ;  and  both  sects,  though  agreeing  in  litde  more,  concurred,  with  equal 
evotion,  in  charging  their  opponents  with  no  less  a  sin,  than  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  fuiy  of  the  controversy  was  suspended  by  more 
im|X>rtant  interests — interests  which  afiected  equally  both  those  who  separat- 
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ed  from  the  Romish  Church,  and  dioae  who  adhered  to  it;  and  perhaps,  too, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  wider  views  which  at  that  tihie  were  be^nning  to 
open  in  literature  and  general  science.  The  question  has  since  been  a 
question  of  pure  philosophy,  in  which  tliere  has  been  no  attempt  to  interest 
sovereigns  in  wars  of  metaphysics,  or  to  find  new  subjects  for  accusations  of 
religious  heresy.  It  has  continued,  however,  to  engage,  in  a  very  considera- 
ble degree,  the  attendon  of  philosophers,  whose  general  opinion  has  leaned  to 
that  of  the  sect  of  the  Nommalists.  In  our  own  country,  particularly,  I  may 
refer  to  the  very  eminent  names  of  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Dr.  Campbell, 
and  Mr^  Stewart,  who  are  Nominalists,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term. 
Indeed  the  only  names  of  authority  which  I  can  oppose  to  them,  are  those  of 
Locke  and  Dr.  Reid. 

Locke  and  Reid,  however,  though  holding  opinions  on  this  subject  very 
different  from  those  of  the  Nominalists,  are  not  Realists — ^for,  after  the  view 
which  I  have  given  you  of  the  peculiar  opinions  of  that  sect,  it  is  surely  un- 
necessaiy  for  me  to  add,  that  there  are  no  kuiger  any  defenders  of  the  uni- 
versal a  parte  ret.  There  is  no  one  now— <;ertain]y  no  one  worthy  q(  the 
name  of  a  philosopher,  who  believes  that  there  is  any  external  entity  corre- 
sponding with  >  the  general  notion  man,  and  distinct  from  all  the  individual 
men  perceived  by  us,  and  from  our  mind  itself,  which  has  perceived  them. 
The  only  opinion  which  can  now  be  considered  as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
rigid  Nominalists,  is  the  opinion  which  Ihave  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you, 
in  a  form  more  simple  than  that  in  which  it  is  usually  exhibited,  stripped,  as 
much  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  strip  it,  of  all  that  obscurity,  with  which  a 
long  controversy  of  words  had  clouded  it ;  and  precluding,  therefore,  I  trust, 
those  mistakes  as  to  the  nature  of  our  general  notions  or  feelings  of  resem- 
blance, on  which  alone  the  denial  of  the  notions  as  states  of  mind  seems  to 
have  been  founded.  The  view  which  I  have  given,  however,  though  I  flat- 
ter myself,  more  clear  in  its  analysis  and  reference  to  a  particular  class  of 
feelings,  is  in  the  main,  inasmuch  as  it  contends  for  a  general  feeling,  of  which 
every  general  term  is  significant,  the  same  with  the  doctrine  of  Locke  and 
Reid ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  traced  far  back  in  the  controversy  of  universab; 
a  considerable  number  of  philosophers,  who  agreed  with  the  stricter  Nomi- 
nalists in  rejecting  the  notion  of  universal  essences,  having  adopted  this 
middle  doctnne,  or  at  least  a  doctrine,  nearly  approaching  it ;  and  been  dis* 
tinguished  accordingly,  from  the  other  parties,  by  the  name  of  Conceptual- 
ists — ^  concepiuales.*^  Their  joint  opposition  to  the  absurdities  of  Realism, 
however,  occasioned  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  Nominalists,  from 
whom  they  differed  certainly  as  much  as  from  the  Realists  themselves ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  being  thus  confound- 
ed with  Conceptualism,  and  presenting,  therefore,  some  vague  notions  of" 
moro  than  mere  general  terms  and  particular  perceptions,  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Nominalists  has  been  able  to  obtain  the  assent  and  sanction  of  its 
illustrious  modern  defenders,  whom  I  am  thus  almost  inclined  to  consider  as 
unconsciously  in  thought,  Conceptualists,  even  while  they  are  Nominalists  in 
argument  and  language.  Or  rather,  for  the  word  eoncepiion^  I  confess,  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  very  proper  one  for  expressing  that  feeling  of  general  re- 
semblance which  I  consider  as  a  mere  feeling  of  relation-— I  almost  think 
that  some  obscure  glimpse  of  that  more  precise  doctrine  which  I  have  now 
delivered  to  jrou,  must  nave  had  a  sort  of  truly  uncooscious  influence  on  the 
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belief  of  the  Nominalists  theouael^es,  ia  that  imperfiect  view  iriiich  they  pre- 
sent to  others  of  the  process  of  generalisation. 

Of  that  rigid  Nominalism  which  involves  truly  no  mixture  of  Coooeptual- 
ism,  or  of  the  beliefs  ot  those  feelings  of  relation  ibr  which  I  have  con- 
tended, but  denies  altogether  the  existence  of  that  peculiar  chuss  of  feelings, 
or  states  of  mind  which  have  been  denominated  general  notions,  or  general 
ideasi  asserting  the  existence  only  of  individual  objects  perceived,  and  of 
general  terms  that  comprehend  these,  without  any  peculiar  mental  stale  de- 
noted by  the  general  term,  distinct  from  those  separate  sensations  or  percep- 
tions which  the  particular  objects,  comprehended  under  the  term,  might  in- 
dividually excite, — it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  statement  of  the  opinioQ 
itself  is  almost  a  suflScient  confutation,  since  the  very  mvention  of  the  g^eral 
term,  and  the  extensbn  of  it  to  certain  <djects  only,  not  to  all  objects,  im- 
plies some  i:eason  for  this  limitation,— some  feeling  of  general  agreemeot 
of  the  objects  included  in  the  class,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  olgecis 
not  included  in  it,  which  is  itself  that  very  general  notion  professedly  denied. 
As  long  as  some  general  nodon  of  circumstances  of  resemblance  is  admitted, 
I  see  very  clearly  how  a  general  term  may  be  most  accurately  limited ;  but 
if  this  general  notion  be  denied,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  discover  any  princi- 
ple of  hmitation  whatever.  Why  have  certain  objects  been  classed  togetb^, 
and  not  certain  other  objects,  when  all  have  been  alike  perceived  by  us ;  and 
all,  therefore,  if  there  be  nothing  more  than  mere  perception  in  the  process, 
are  capable  of  receiving  any  denorainalion  which  we  may  please  to  bestow 
on  them  ?  Is  it  arbitrarily,  and  without  any  reason  whatever,  that  we  do 
not  class  a  rose-bush  with  birds,  or  an  elephant  with  fish  i  and  if  there  be 
any  reason  for  these  exclusions,  why  will  not  the  Nominalists  tell  us  what 
that  reason  is — in  what  feeling  it  is  iiound — and  how  it  can  be  made  accor- 
dant with  his  system  f  Must  it  not  be  that  the  rose-bush  and  a  sparrow, 
though  equally  perceived  by  us,  do  not  excite  that  general  notion  of  resem- 
blance which  the  term  bird  is  invented  to  express— do  not  seem  to  us  lo 
have  those  relations  of  a  common  nature,  in  certab  respects,  which  lead  us 
to  class  the  sparrow  and  the  ostrich,  however  different  in  other  respects  as 
birds ;  or  the  petty  natives  of  our  brooks  and  rivulets  with  the  migb^  mon- 
sters of  the  deep,  under  one  general  and  equal  denomination  ?  If  this  be 
the  reason,  there  is  more,  in  every  case,  than  perception,  and  the  giving  of 
a  general  name ;  for  there  'is  a  pecuUar  state  of  mind— a  general  relative 
feeling— intervening  between  the  perception  and  the  invention  of  the  term, 
which  is  the  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  that  very  invention.  Cao 
the  Nominalist  then  assert,  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  the  resemblaooe  of 
objects,  in  certain  respects,  which  thus  intervenes  between  the  perceptioo  of 
them  as  separate  objects,  which  is  one  stage  of  the  process,  and  the  com- 
prehension of  them  under  a  single  name,  which  is  another  stage  of  die  pro- 
cess,—or  must  he  not  rather  confess,  that  it  is  merely  in  consequence  of  tbts 
mtervening  feeline  we  give  to  the  number  of  objects  their  general  name,  to 
the  exclusion  of  me  multitudes  of  objects  to  which  we  do  not  apply  it,  as  it 
is  in  consequence  of  certain  other  feelings,  excited  by  them  individual^,  we 
give  to  each  separate  object  its  proper  name,  to  the  exchision  of  every  other 
object  ?  To  repeat  the  process,  as  already  described  to  you,  we  perceive 
two  or  more  objects, — ^we  are  struck  widi  their  resemblance  in  ceitain  re- 
spects. We  invent  a  general  name  to  denote  this  feeiiag  of  resemblance, 
and  we  class  under  this  general  name,  every  particular  object,  the  percepdoo 
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of  which  is  followed  by  the  same  feeling  of  resemblance,  and  do  objects  but 
these  alone.  K  this  be  a  faithful  statement  of  the  process, — and  for  its  fidelity 
I  may  safelj  appeal  to  your  consciousness, — the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists 
is  not  less  ialse  than  that  of  the  Realists.  It  is  false,  because  it  excludes 
that  go[ieral  feeling  of  resemblance, — the  relative  suggestion, — ^which  is  all 
that  the  general  name  itself  truly  designates,  and  without  which,  therefore,  it 
never  would  have  been  invented ;  while  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Realists  is  &lse, 
by  insertbg  in  the  process  those  supposed  separate  entities  which  form  no 
part  of  it.  The  one  errs,  as  I  have  ahready  said,  by  exce^,  the  other  by 
deficiency. 

Even  in  professing  to  exclude  the  general  notion  of  resemblance,  however, 
the  Nominalist  unconsciously  proceed  on  it ;  and  no  stronger  proof  can^be 
imagined  of  the  imperfectness  of  the  view  which  his  svstem  gives  of  our  ge-> 
nendizations,  than  the  constant  necessity  under  which  we  perceive  him  to 
labour,  of  assumbg,  at  every  stage  of  his  argument,  the  existence  of  those 
very  notions,  or  feelings  of  relative  suggestion,  against  which  his  argument  is 
directed.  The  general  term,  we  are  told,  is  significant  of  all  objects  of  a 
certain  kind,  or  a  particular  idea  is  made  to  represent  various  other  ideas  of 
the  same  sort ;  as  if  the  very  doctrine  did  not  necessarily  exclude  all  notion 
of  a  kind  or  sort,  independent  of  the  application  of  the  term  itself.  ^  An 
idea,"  says  Berkeley,  "  which,  considered  in  itself,  is  pardcular,  becomes 
general,  by  being  made  to  represdbt  or  stand  for  all  other  particular  ideas  of 
the  same  sort ;  and  he  instances  this  in  the  case  of  a  line  of  any  particular 
length, — an  inch,  for  example, — ^which,  to  a  geometer,  he  says,  becomes 
general,  as  ''.it  represents  all  particular  lines  whatsoever;  so  that  what  is 
demonstrated  of  it^  is  demonstrated  of  aH  lines,  or  in  other  words,  of  a  line  in 
general.'*  It  is  truly  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have  discovered,  in 
thb  very  statement,  that  he  had  taken  for  granted  the  existence  of  general 
notiona,  the  very  states  oi  mind  which  he  denied ;  since,  without  these,  there 
can  be  no  meaning  in  the  restriction  of  any  sign,  to  ''  idea$  of  the  same  sortJ^ 
If  we  have  previously  a  notion  of  what  he  himself,  rather  inconsistently,  calls 
a  line  in  general,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  word  Ime  may  be  limited 
to  ideas  of  one  sort;  but  if  we  have  no  such  previous  general  notion,  we 
cannot  have  any  knowledge  of  the  sort  to  which  we  are,  notwithstanding, 
said  to  limit  our  term.  An  inch,  which  is  certainly  not  the  same  figure  as  a 
foot  or  a- yard  is,  on  the  principles  of  Nominalism,  which  exclude  dl  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  lines  in  general,  essentially  difierent  from  these ;  and 
might  as  weU,  but  for  that  general  notion  of  the  resemblance  of  lines  which 
all  have,  independendy  of  the  term,  and  previously  to  the  term,  hut  which 
Nomindism  does  not  allow  to  exist,  be  significant  of  a  square^  or  a  cireUj  as 
of  any  other  simple  length.  To  say  that  it  represents  all  particular  lines 
whatsoever,  is  either  to  say  nothmg,  or  it  is  to  say  that  certain  general  notions 
of  resemblance  exist  truly,  as  a  part  of  our  consciousness,  and  that  we  are 
hence  able  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  phrase,  *'  all  particular  lines  whatso* 
ever  ;'*  which  we  could  not  if  a  foot,  a  yard,  or  a  mile,  did  not  appear  to  us 
to  resemble  each  other  in  some  respect.  It  is  in  vain  that  Berkeley,  who  is 
aware  of  the  objection  which  may  be  brought  firom  the  universal  truths  of 
geometry,  against  a  system  which  denies  every  thii^  but  particular  ideas,  and 
the  signs  of  particular  ideas,  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  denial  of  the  con- 
ception of  universally,  with  that  very  universality  which  it  dienies.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that  if  we  have  no  general  notions  of  squares  and  triangles. 
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our  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  these  figures  never  can  go  beyond 
those  particular  squares  or  triangles  conceived  by  us  in  our  demonstration. 
Thus,  says  Berkeley,  who  states  the  objection,  and  endeavours  to  answer  it, 
— 'Miaving  demonstrated  that  the  three  angles  of  an  isosceles  rectangular 
triangle,  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  cannot  therefore  conclude  this  afiection 
agrees  to  ail  other  triangles,  which  have  neither  a  right  angle,  nor  two  equal 
sides.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  to  be  certain  this  proposition  is  universally 
true,  we  must  either  make  a  particular  demonstration  for  every  particular 
triangle,  which  is  impossible,  or  once  for  all,  demonstrate  it  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  triangle,  in  which  aU  the  particulars  do  indifierendy  partake,  and  by 
which  they  are  all  equally  represented.  To  which  I  answer,  that  though  the 
idea  I  have  in  view  while  I  make  the  demonstration,  be,  for  instance,  that  of 
an  isosceles  rectangular  triangle^  whose  sides  are  of  a  determinate  length,  I 
may,  nevertheless,  be  certain  it  extends  to  all  other  rectilinear  triangles,  of 
what  sort  or  bigness  soever ;  and  that  because  neither  the  right  angle,  nor 
the  equality,  nor  determinate  length  of  the  sides,  are  at  all  concerned  in  the 
demonstration.  It  is  true,  the  diagram  I  have  in  view  includes  all  these 
particulars ;  but  then  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  them  in  the 
proof  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  said  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones,  because  one  of  them  is  a  right  angle,  or  because  the  ades  ccHn- 
prehending  it  are  of  the  same  length ;  which  sufficiendy  shows  that  the  right 
angle  might  have  been  oblique,  and  the  sfdes  unequal,  and,  for  all  that,  the 
demonstration  have  held  good ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I  conclude  that 
to  be  true,  of  any  oblique  angular  or  scalenon,  which  I  had  demon$tPated,  of 
a  particular  right-angled  equicrural  triangle,  and  not  because  I  demonstrated 
the  proposition  of  the  abstract  idea  of  a  triangle.''* 

"  This  answer,"  I  have  said  in  my  observations  on  Dr.  Darwin's  Z^nomia, 
^^  This  answer  evidendy  takes  for  granted  the  truth  of  the  opinion  which  it 
was  intended  to  confute,  by  supposing  us,  during  the  demonstration,  to  hare 
a  general  idea  of  triangles,  without  particular  reference  to  the  diagram  before 
us.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  right  angle,  and  the  equality  oi  two  of  the 
sides,  and  the  determinate  length  of  the  whole,  are  not  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  demonstration ;  but  words  are  of  consequence  only  as  they  sug* 

§est  ideas,  and  the  ideas,  suggested  by  the  demonstration,  are  the  same  as  if 
lese  particular  relations  of  the  triangle  had  been  mentioned  at  every  step. 
It  is  not  said,  that  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  one 
of  them  is  a  right  angle,  or  because  the  sides,  which  comprehend  that  angle, 
are  of  the  same  length ;  but  it  is  proved,  that  the  three  angles  of  die  triangle, 
which  has  one  of  its  angles  a  right  angle,  and  the  sides,  which  comprehend 
that  angle,  of  equal  length,  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.     This 

!)articular  demonstration  is  applicable  only  to  triangles,  of  one  particuhr 
brm.  I  cannot  infer  from  it  the  existence  of  the  same  property,  in  figures, 
essentially  difierent :  for,  unless  we  admit  the  existence  of  general  ideas,  an 
equilateral  triangle  differs  as  much  from  a  scalene  rectangular  trianj^e,  as 
from  a  square.  In  both  cases,  there  is  no  medium  of  comparison.  To  say 
that  the  two  triangles  agree,  in  having  three  sides,  and  three  angles,  is  to  say, 
that  there  are  general  ideas  of  sides  and  angles ;  for  if  they  be  particularized, 
and  if  bv  the  words  sides  and  angles^  be  meant  equal  sides,  and  equal  angles, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  two  triangles  do  not  agree  in  the  slightest  circumstance. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  I  can  enunciate  a  general  proposiliony  die  concept 

*  Berkeley's  Works,  Lo&d.  1784,  t.  i.  p.  13. 
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tion  of  which  is  impossible,  I  can  be  certain  that  the  three  angles  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  only  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated of  triangles  of  every  variety  of  figure ;  and,  before  this  can  be  done, 
I  must  have  it  in  my  power  to  limit  space,  and  chain  down  imagination.'** 

In  Dr.  CampbelPs  illustratbns  of  the  power  of  signs,  in  his  very  ingenious 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  he  adopts  and  defends  this  doctrine,  of 
the  general  representative  power  ot  particular  |(2e^,— making,  of  course,  the 
same  inconsistent  assumption  which  Berkeley  makes,  and  which  every  No- 
minalist must  make,  of  those  general  notions  of  orders,  sorts,  or  kinds,  which 
his  argument  would  lead  us  to  deny.  '^  When  a  geometrician,"  say  he, 
^'  makes  a  diagram  with  chalk  upon  a  board,  and  from  it  demonstrates  some 
property  of  a  straight-lined  figure,  no  spectator  ever  imagines,  that  he  is 
demonstrating  a  property  of  nothing  dse  but  that  individual  white  figure,  of 
jive  inches  long,  which  is  before  him.  Every  one  is  satisfied,  that  he  is 
demonstrating  a  property  of  all  that  order,  whether  more  or  less  extensive, 
of  which  it  is  both  aa  example  and  a  sign  ;  all  the  order  being  understood  to 
agree  with  it  in  certain  characters,  however  different  in  other  respects.^f 
There  can  be  no  question  that  every  one  is,  as  Dr.  Campbell  says,  satisfied 
that  the  demonstration  extends  to  a  whole  order  of  figures,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  forming  a  general  notion  of  an  order  of 
figures ;  for  it  really  is  not  easy  to  be  understood,  how  the  mind  should 
extend  any  demonstration  to  a  whole  order  of  figures,  and  to  that  order 
only,  of  which  order  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  incapable  of  any  notion.  "  The 
mind,"  continues  Dr.  Campbell,  with  the  utmost  facility,  '^  extends  or  con- 
tracts the  representative  power  of  the  sign  as  the  particular  occasion  requires. 
Thus,  the  same  equilateral  triangle  will,  with  equal  propriety,  serve  for  the 
demonstration,  not  only  of  a  property  of  all  equilateral  triangles,  but  of  a 
property  of  all  isosceles  triangles,  or  even  of  a  property  of  all  triangles  what- 
even"!  The  same  diagram  does,  indeed,  serve  this  purpose,  but  not  from 
any  extension  or  contraction  of  the  representative  power  of  the  sign  accord- 
ing to  occasion.  It  is  because  we  had  vl  general  notion  of  the  nature  of 
triangles, — or  of  the  common  circumstances  in  which  the  figures,  to  which 
alone  we  give  the  name  of  triangles,  agree, — before  we  looked  at  the  dia- 

Sram,  and  had  this  general  notion,  common  to  the  whole  order,  in  view, 
uring  the  whole  demonstration.  *^  Nay,  so  perfectly  is  this  matter  under- 
stood," Dr.  Campbell  adds,  "  that,  if  the  demonstrator,  in  any  part,  should 
recur  to  some  property  as  to  the  length  of  a  side,  belonging  to  the  particular 
figure  he  hath  constructed,  but  not  essential  to  the  kind  mentioned  in  the 
proportion,  and  which  the  particular  figure  is  solely  intended  to  represent, 
every  intelligent  observer  would  instantly  detect  the  fallacy.  So  entirely, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  science,  doth  a  particular  serve  for  a  whole  species  or 
genus."^  But,  on  Dr.  Campbell's  pnnciples,  what  is  this  species  or  genus, 
and  bow  does  it  diSer  from  other  species  or  genera  ?  Instead  of  the  expla- 
nation, therefore,  which  he  gives,  I  would  rather  say,  so  certab  is  it,  that, 
during  the  whole  demonstration,  or,  at  least,  as  often  as  any  mention  of  the 
figures  occurs,  the  general  notion  of  the  species  or  genus  of  figures,  that  is 
tQ  say,  of  the  circumstance  of  resemblance  of  these  figures,  has  been  present 
to  the  mind ;  since,  if  it  had  no  such  general  notion,  it  could  not  instantly 

*'  Browii*8  ObsenrationB  en  Darwin^a  Zoonomiai  p.  142 — ^144. 
t  PhiloaopbT  of  Rhetoric,  B.  ii.  c.  7. 
t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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detect  the  slightest  circumstaoce  which  the  species  or  geous  does  not  include. 
The  particular  idea  b  said  to  be  representative  of  other  ideas  **  that  agree 
with  it  in  certain  characters."  But  what  are  these  characters  f  If  we  do 
not  understand  what  they  are,  we  cannot)  bj  our  knowledge  of  them,  make 
one  idea  representative  of  others ;  and  if  we  do  know  what  the  general  cha- 
racters are,  we  have  ahready  that  general  notk>n,  which  renders  the  supposed 
representation  unnecessary. 

In  this  case  as  in  many  other  cases,  I  have  no  doubt,— notwithstanding  the 
apparent  extravagance  of  the  paradox, — that  it  is  because  the  doctrine  of 
the  Nominalists  is  very  contrary  to  our  feelings,  we  do  not  immediately  dis- 
cover it  to  be  so.  If  it  were  nearer  the  truth,  we  should  probably  discover 
the  error  which  it  involves  much  more  readily.  The  error  escapes  us,  be- 
cause our  general  terms  convey  so  immediately  to  our  mind  that  common 
relation  which  they  denote,  that  we  supply,  of  ourselves,  what  is  wanting  m 
the  process  as  described  by  the  Nominalist, — the  feeimg  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  resemblance,  specific  or  generic,  that  are  to  guide  us  in  the  applica- 
tion, as  they  led  us  to  the  invention  of  our  terms.  We  know  what  it  is  which 
he  means,  when  he  speaks  of  particular  terms,  or  particular  ideas,  that  be- 
come more  generally  significant,  by  standing  for  ideas  of  the  same  sort,  or 
the  sanse  order,  or  species,  or  genus,  or  kind ;  and  we  therefore  make,  for 
Mmj  by  the  natural  spontaneous  suggestions  of  our  own  minds,  the  extensioo 
and  limitation,  which  would  be  impossible  on  his  own  system.  But  for  such 
an  illusion,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  understand,  how  so  many  of 
the  first  names,  of  which  our  science  can  boast,  should  be  found  among  the 
defenders  of  an  opinion  which  makes  reasoning  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
play  upon  words,  or  at  best,  reduces  very  nearly  to  the  same  level,  the  pro- 
foundest  ratiocinations  of  intellectual,  or  physical,  or  mathematical  philosophy, 
and  the  technical  labours  of  the  grammarian,  or  the  lexicographer. 

The  system  of  the  Nominalists,  then,  I  must  contend,  though  more  simple 
than  the  system  of  the  Realists,  is  not,  any  more  than  that  system,  a  fiuthful 
statement  of  the  process  of  generalization.  It  is  true,  as  it  rejects  die  exist- 
ence of  any  universal  form  or  species,  distinct  from  oar  mere  feeliDg  of 
general  resemblance.  But  it  is  falser  as  it  rejects  the  general  relative  feeling 
itself,  which  every  general  term  denotes,  and  without  which,  to  direct  us  in 
the  extension  and  limitatkm  of  our  terms,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  giving 
the  name  of  triangle^  as  much  to  a  square  or  a  circle,  as  to  any  three-sided 
figure.  We  perceive  objects, — ^we  have  a  feeling,  or  general  notion  of  tbeff 
resemblance, — ^we  express  this  general  notion  by  a  general  term.  Such  is 
the  process  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  and  no  system,  which  omits  any  part 
of  the  process,  can  be  a  fiuthftil  picture  of  our  consciousness. 
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TRUE  THEORY  OP  6ENERALIZ ATIOIf  REPEATED.— INCONGRUITY  IN  THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  THE  CONCEPTUAU8T8.— SMITH'S  THEORY  OP  THE  IN- 
VENTION OF  GENERAL  TERMS  IN  RUDE  PERIODS  OF  SOCIETY.— AB- 
SURDITY  OF  NOMINAUSMw— USE  OF  GENERAL  TERMS  NOT  TO  ENABLE 
MAN  TO  REASON,  BUT  TO  REASON  WELL. 

My  last  Lecturei  gendemen,  was  employed  on  a  subject  which  has  en- 
gaged, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  philosophers,  both  from  the 
difficulty  which  was  supposed  to  attend  it,  and  from  the  extensive'applieations 
which  were  to  be  made  of  it,  as  the  ground-work  of  every  proposition,  and 
consequently-,  of  all  our  knowledge.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
you  a  sketch  of  the  great  controversy  as  to  UtUvenalSf  that  so  long  divided 
the  schools,— H>f  which  one  parr^,  that  of  the  Realists, — ^formerly  so  power- 
ful, when  die  general  theory  ot  the  primary  mental  functions  of  perception 
accorded  with  the  Realism, — ^may  now,  when  our  theory  of  perception  is 
too  simple  to  accord  with  it,  be  considered  as  allogedier  extinct.  .  It  was 
scarcely  possible  that  universal  forms,  or  species,  should  continue  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  or  in  our  systems  of  dialectics,  when  even 
Ufuible  species  had  been  universally  abandcMaed. 

In  stating  the  opinion,  on  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  which  I  consider 
as  the  only  one  worthy  of  your  assent,  and  indeed  so  obviously  just,  that  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  occur  to  every  mind,  but 
for  the  darkness  of  insignificant,  terms  and  phrases,  with  which  the  contro* 
▼ersy  itself  had  enveloped  it,-^I  endeavoured  to  free  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  this  mere  verbal  darkness,  and  to  exhibit  the  process  to  you  in  thai 
sioople  order  of  succes^n  in  \^ich  it  appears  to  me  to  take  place. 

The  process  I  stated  to  be  the  foUowii^ : 

We  perceive  two,  or  more  ol9ects,-^is  is  one  state  oi  the  mind.  We 
are  struck  with  the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  certain  respects.  %This  is 
a  second  state  of  the  mind.  We  then,  in  the  third  stage,  give  a  name  to 
these  cireumstances  of  fek  resemblance,  a  name  which  is,  of  course,  applied 
afterwards  only  where  this  relation  of  similari^  is  felt.  It  is  unquesdonably 
not  the  name  which  produces  the  feding  of  resemblance,  but  the  feeling  of 
resemblance  winch  leads  to  the  invention,*  or  application  of  the  name ;  for  it 
would  be  equally  just  and  philosophic  to  say,  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual, John,  or  William,  which  gives  existence  to  the  individual  John  or 
William,  and  that  he  was  nobody,  or  nothing,  till  the  name,  which  made  him 
something,  was  giveu,  as  to  say,  that  the  name  niatt,  which  includes  both  John 
and  William  is  diat  which  constitutes  our  relative  notkm  of  the  resemblance 
of  John  and  William,  expressed  by  their  common  appeUatbn ;  and  that,  but 
for  the  name,  we  could  not  have  concaved  them  to  have  any  common  or 
sioiilar  properties,— that  is  to  say,  could  not  have  had  any  general  relative 
noticm,  or  general  idea,  as  it  has  been  wronglv  called,  of  human  nature,  of 
the  respects  in  which  John,  William,  and  all  other  individual  men  agree.  So 
far  is  the  general  term  from  being  essential  to  the  rise  of  that  state  of  mind 
which  constitutes  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  gene- 
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ral  notion,  whatever  it  may  bCy  which  the  term  expresses ;  that  it  is  only  for 
a  very  small  number  of  such  general  relative  feelings,  that  we  have  invented 
general  terms.  There  are  scarcely  any  two  objects  at  which  we  can  look, 
without  perceiving  a  resemblance  of  some  sort ;  but  we  never  think  of  giving 
a  name  to  each  pair  of  relativesi  on  account  ojf  some  slight  circumstance  in 
wUcb  they  may  have  been  felt  by  us'to  agree,  more  than  we  think  of  ^ving 
a  name  to  every  separate  individual  object  which  we  perceive^ — to  eveiy 
tdade  of  grass  in  our  fields, — to  every  rose  on  a  bush,  or  even  to  eveij  rose- 
bush in  our  garden.  It  is  necessary,  for  the  convenience  of  social  life,  that 
we  should  have  general  terms  to  express  the  most  important  general  resem- 
blances,— a  general  word,  mauj  for  example,  to  express  briefly  those  veij 
general  circumstances  of  resemblance  which  we  discover  in  all  the  individu- 
als to  whom  that  name  is  given,  and  thus  to  save  us  from  the  repetition  of 
innumerable  proper  names,  when  we  speak  of  circumstances  common  to  the 
whole  multitude ; — it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  general  tenn  to 
express,  in  like  manner,  every  less  extensive  resemblance  which  we  may 
(facover  in  any  two  or  more  individual  men;  and  accordingly,  ibr  such 
minute  resemblances  we  do  not  invent  any  general  term,  yet  the  feelings  of 
resemblance,  or  notions  of  general  circumstances  of  agreement,  though  tbejr 
may  be  more  or  less  important,  so  as  to  prompt  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  odier 
cases,  to  the  use  of  a  common  appelladon,  are  still  in  Idnd^  as  mere  fiseliogs 
of  relation,  the  same,  whether  the  general  term  for  expressing  them  be  io- 
vented  or  not ;  and  jfeelings  which  arise  as  much  when  no  name  is  given,  u 
when  a  name  is  given,  cannot  surely  be  dependent  on  names  that  do  not 
exist,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  at  all,  and  that  when  they  are  formed, 
exist  only  after  these  very  feelings  which,  they  are  invented  to  express. 

If  our  mind  be  capable  of  fieeling  resemblance,  it  must  be  capable  of 
general  notions,  which  are  nothing  more  than  varieties  of  this  very  feeling ; 
far  we  surely  cannot  perceive  objects  to  resemble  each  other,  without  per- 
cei vii^  them  to  resemble  each  other  in  certain  respects,  rather  than  in  others ; 
and  this  very  notion  of  the  respects  in  which  they  are  similar,  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  general  relative  feeling. 

The  circumstances,  in  which  all  individual  men  agree,  form  my  general 
notion  of  man,  or  human  nature.  When  I  use  the  term  num^  I  empby  it  to 
express  every  being  in  whom  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found, — that  is 
to  say,  every  being  who.  excites,  when  considered  together  with  the  other 
beings  whom  I  have  before  learned  to  rank  as  man,  the  same  relatiFe  feeliK 
of  resemblance.  When  I  hear  the  term  man^  these  general  circumstances 
of  agreement  occur  to  me  vaguefy,  perhaps,  and  indisdnctly ;  bnt  probaUf 
as  distinctly  as  the  conception  of  the  mdividual  John,  or  William^  which 
recurs  when  I  hear  one  of  those  names. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exact  meaning  of  our  general  terms 
is  much  more  distincdy  conceived  by  us  than  that  of  our  particular  terms,— 
that  we  have  a  far  clearer  notion  of  a  line,  for  example,  than  of  an  inch,  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch, — of  rectilinear  angles  in  general,  as  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  any  two  straight  lines  in  any  direction^  than  of  as  angle  of  sixty- 
five  degrees,  for  which  one  particular  inclination  of  the  meeting  Ibes  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  an  inclination,  which  only  the  nicest  measurement  can 
discriminate,  from  that  which  forms  an  angle  of  sixty-four  or  of  sixty-six. 
The  general  tem^,  it  is  evident,  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  and  more  general, 
involves  the  oonsideration  of  fewer  particulars,  and  isi  tberefare,  less  oonfiia- 
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ed ;  wliile  the  ptrtieohur  term  must  involre  all  the  perticukurs  included  in  the 
general  one,  with  many  more  that  distinguish  the  species  or  the  individual, 
and  that  are  difficult  themselves  to  be  distbguished,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatntness  of  the  limits  in  which  they  shadow  into  each  other.  To  this  it  is 
owing  that  the  sciences,  which  are  most  stricdy  demonstrative, — that  is  to 
say,  the  sciences,  in  which  our  notions  are  the  clearest,-— are  not  those  which 
relate  to  particular  objects,  and  which,  consequendy,  involve  particular  eon* 
ceptions  and  particular  terms,  but  the  sciences  of  number  and  quantitjfj  in 
which  every  term  is  a  general  one,  and  every  notion,  therefore,  which  it 
expresses,  general. 

With  each  advance  in  generalizing,  the  general  notion,  or  the  feeling  of 
resemblance  in  certain  circumstances,  becomes  dilBferent,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  general  resemblance  should  be 
felt,  are  fewer,  and  common,  therefore,  to  a  greater  number  of  objects ;  the 
general  term  being,  in  every  stage,  applicable  to  the  whole  number  of  objects, 
as  exciting,  when  considered  together,  that  relative  feeling  of  similarity,  the 
suggesting  of  which  is  all  thai  constitutes  the  variety,  species,  genus,  orderi 
or  class. 

The  words  /oAn,  fnan,  animalj  ni&ftonee,  in  the  progressive  scale  of  gene* 
ralization,  are  words  which  I  understand,  and  none  of  which  I  feel  to  be 
exacdy  synonymous  with  the  others,  but  to  express  either  less  or  more,  so 
as  to  admit  progressively  of  wider  applications  than  could  be  allowed  at  a 
lower  point  of  the  scale.  Since  they  are  felt,  then,  not  to  be  exactiy  synony- 
mous, each  term,  if  it  be  understood  at  all,  must  excite  in  the  mind  a  di^ 
rent  feeling  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  this  different  stale  of  mind  is  nothing 
more  than  a  notion  of  agreement  in  certain  circumstances,  more  or  fewer, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  generalization. 

If,  dien,  the  generalizing  process  be,  first,  the  perception  or  conception  of 
two  or  more  objects, — ^2dly,  the  relative  feeling  of  their  resemblance  in  cer- 
tain respects,— ^ly,  the  designation  of  these  circumstances  of  resemblance, 
by  an  appropriate  name,— the  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists,  which  includes 
only  two  of  these  stages, — the  perception  of  particular  objects,  and  the  in- 
vention of  general  terms,  must  be  false,  as  excluding  that  relative  suggestion 
of  resemblance  m  certain  respects,  which  is  the  second  and  most  important 
step  of  the  process;  since  it  is  this  intermediate  feeling  alone  that  leads -to 
the  use  of  tne  term,  which  odierwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  limit  to  any 
set  of  objects.  Accordingly,  we  found  that,  in  their  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting on  their  own  principles,  for  this  limitation,— which  it  is  yet  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  explain  in  some  manner  or  odier,— the  Noounafists,  to 
explain  it,  uniformly  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  those  very  general 
notions,  which  they  at  the  same  time  profess  to  d^y,— -that,  while  they 
affirm,  that  we  have  no  notion  of  a  kind,  species,  or  sort,  independendy  of 
the  general  terms  which  denote  them,  they  ^ak  of  our  application  of  such 
terms,  only  to  objects  of  the  same  kind,  species,  or  sort,  as  if  we  truly  had 
some  notk)ns  of  these  general  circumstances  of  agreement,  to  direct  us, — 
and  that  they  are  thus  very  far  from  being  NomimJists  in  the  spirit  of  their 
argument,  at  the  very  same  moment  when  they  are  Nominalists  in  oMMertwn^ 
— str^uous  opposers  of  those  veiy  general  fedin^s  of  the  truth  of  which 
they  avail  themselves,  in  their  very  endeavour  to  disprove  them. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  the  name  wUch  formed  the  class,  and  not  that  previ- 
ous releme  feeling, or  general  notion. of  resemUaoce  of  some  sort, which 
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the  name  deDotes,  then  might  anything  be  classed  with  any  thmg,  and  chss- 
ed  with  equal  propriety.  All  which  would  be  necessary,  would  be  merely 
to  apply  the  same  name  uniformly  to  the  same  objects ;  and,  if  we  were  care- 
ful to  do  this,  John  and  a  triangle  might  as  well  be  classed  together,  under 
the  name  man,  as  John  and  William.  Why  does  the  one  of  those  arrange- 
ments appear  to  us  more  philosophic  than  the  other?  It  is  because  some- 
thing more  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary,  in  classification,  than  the  mere 
giving  of  a  name  at  randcxn.  There  is,  in  the  relative  suggestion  that  arises 
on  our  very  perception  or  conception  of  objects,  when  we  consider  them 
together,  a  reason  for  giving  the  generic  name  to  one  set  of  objects  rather 
than  to  another, — the  name  of  man,  for  instance,  to  John  and  WHliam, 
rather  than  to  John  and  a  triangle.  This  reason  is  the  feeling  of  the  re- 
semblance  of  the  objects  which  we  class, — that  general  notion  of  the  relatioD 
ci  similarity  in  certain  respects  which  is  signified  by  the  general  term, — and 
without  which  relative  suggestion,  as  a  previous  state  of  the  mind,  the  gene- 
ral term  would  as  litde  have  been  invented,  4s  the  names  of  John  and  William 
would  have  been  invented,  if  there  had  been  no  perception  of  any  individual 
being  whatever,  to  be  denoted  by  them. 

That  we  have  general  relative  feelings  of  the  resemblances  of  objects,  and 
that  our  general  terms  are  agnificant  of  these,  and  limited,  therefore,  to  the 

f  articular  objects  which  excite  some  common  feeling  of  resemblance,  is  then, 
conceive,  sufficientlv  evident ;  and  yet,  the  existence  of  such  general  no* 
tions  is  not  merely  rejected  by  the  greater  number  of  pbilosophm,  but  the 
assertion  of  it  has  been  considered  as  a  subject  rather  of  ridicule,  than  of 
any  serious  confutation,  as  if  confutation  itself  would  have  been  too  great  an 
honour. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  some  incautious  expressions  of  the  Coneep- 
tualists,  and  their  erroneous  analysis  and  classification  of  the  general  feeling, 
did  justify  in  part  this  ridicule,  as  they  involved  an  appearance  of  inconsist- 
ency and  contradiction,  which  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  general  feeling 
asserted,  and  a  very  slight  change  of  phraseology  and  arrangement  would 
have  removed.  These  improprieties,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  point  out 
to  you,  as  furnishing,  perhaps,  some  explanation  of  the  error  of  new  Noogj- 
nalism. 

The  use  of  the  word  idea  for  expressing  the  notion  or  feeling  of  resem- 
blance, was  in  the  first  place,  unfortunate.  Idea,  firom  its  etymological  sense, 
and  its  common  application  to  the  conceptions  of  external  objects,  seems 
almost,  in  itself,  to  imply  something  which  can  be  individualised,  and  ofiered 
to  the  senses.  The  general  idea,  therefore,  which  we  are  said  to  form, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  various  ways  in  which  two  lines  can  meet  one 
another,  seems  to  us,  as  an  idea,  to  be  something  which  we  must  be  capable 
of  representing  in  a  diagram,  like  any  of  the  particular  angles  considered  by 
us ;  and  what  we  can  thus  image  in  a  diagram,  must  evidently  be  particu- 
lar ;  so  diat,  if  we  ascribe  to  it  properties  of  more  than  one  particular  angle, 
our  reference  must,  on  this  very  account,  seem  to  involve  an  inconsistency 
or  mulutude  of  inconsistencies.  The  general  idea  of  an  angle,  therefore 
which  is  not  a  right  angle,  nor  acute,  nor  obtuse,  but,  at  once,  all  of  diese ; 
and  none  of  them,  is  to  our  conception,  in  every  respect,  as  truly  absurd,  as 
a  vfhole,  which  is  ku  than  a  part  of  itself,  or  a  square^  of  which  the  angles 
are  together  equal  to  four  right  angles,  and  at  the  same  time  equal  to^M 
such  angles,  and  only  to  three  or  two* 
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Such  are  the  inconnsteDcies  that  must  always  seem  to  flow  from  the  use 
of  the  word  idea  in  this  case,  as  if  presenting  to  us  a  particular  image  of 
what  cannot  i>e  particular. 

The  same  remark  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the 
word  e^Mceptionj  which  also  seems  to  individualize  its  obje^ ;  and  which,  as 
commonly  employed  to  signify  some  fainter  revival  of  a  past  feeling,  may 
lead,  and  bailed,  to  very  mistaken  views  of  the  nature  of  our  general  no- 
tions.  In  these,  according  to  the  process  described  by  me,  there  is  nodiing 
which  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  respect  a  conception,  or  fainter  transcript  of 
the  past ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  invent  a  name  for  the  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  universals,  which  I  hold,  it  would  not  be  as  a  Conceptualist,  but  as 
a  Notionist,  or  Relationist^  that  I  should  wish  to  be  classed.  The  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  similarity  is  no  part  of  the  perception  or  conception  of  the  sepa- 
rate objects  which  suggest  it.  It  is  a  feeljng  of  a  different  species,  absolutely 
new — a  relation,  and  nothing  more ;  and  the  general  term,  which  b  not  ex- 
pressive of  what  can  strictly  be  termed  a  conception,  is  invented  only  to  ex- 
press all  that  multitude  of  objects,  which,  however  di^rent  in  other  respects, 
agree  in  exciting  one  common  feeling  of  relation — the  relatbn  of  a  certain 
similarity. 

The  phrase,  general  notiony  which  is  that  which  I  have  preferred,  would, 
in  this  case,  have  been  far  more  appropriate,  and  would  have  obviated  that 
tendency  to  individual  representation,  which  the  word  conception,  and  still 
more,  the  word  idea,  produce ;  and  consequently  all  those  apparent  mcon- 
sistencies,  which  do  not  attend  the  notion  of  the  mere  feeling  of  agreement 
of  various  objects,  but  arise  only  from  the  attempt  to  form  an  individual  re* 
presentation  of  what  is  in  itself  general,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  nature, 
incapable  of  being  individually  represented. 

Still  more  unfortunate,  however,  than  the  classing  of  our  general  notions 
with  conceptions  or  ideas,  was  a  verbal  impropriety  that  may  at  first  seem 
to  you  ef  httle  consequence, — ^the  mere  use  of  the  indefinite  article,  in  a 
case  in  which  certainly  it  ought  not  to  have  been  employed.  It  was  not  the 
mere  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  triangles,  but  the  general 
idea  of  a  triangle,  of  which  writers  on  this  branch  of  intellectual  philosophy 
have  been  accustomed  to  speak.  The  influence  of  this  improper  use  of  the 
article  has  not  before  been  remarked  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt,  that  it  is  the 
very  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  tended  to  produce  a  denial  of  the  gene- 
ral notion  itself.  It  is  a  striking  lesson,  how  much  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy may  be  retarded,  even  by  the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  language,  which 
leads  those  who  consider  the  doctrine  without  due  attention  and  analyas,  to 
ascribe  to  t^  the  inconsistencies,  which  are  not  in  the  doctrine  itself,  and  thus 
to  reject,  as  absurd,  what,  in  another  form  of  expression,  would  perhaps 
have  appeared  to  them  almost  self-evident. 

According  to  the  view  which  I  have  given  vou  of  the  generalizing  process, 
all  that  is  truly  general  is,  a  relation  that  is  leh  by  us.  We  have  a  feeling, 
or  general  notion  of  the  circumstances  of  agreement  of  many  individual  ob- 
jects, but  not  a  notk)n  of  an  object,  uniting  at  once'  all  the  qualities  of  the 
individual  objects,  and  yet  excluding  every  quality,  which  distinguishes  each 
from  each.  This  would  truly  be  a  species  of  Realism  still  more  absurd 
than  the  old  scholastic  universal  a  parte  m.  The  general  idea  of  a  man, 
who  is  neither  dark  nor  fair,  tall  nor  short,  fat  nor  thin,  nor  of  any  degree 
intermediate  between  these  extremes,  and  yet  is,  at  the  same  time,  dark  and 
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fair,  tall  and  short,  fat  and  thin,  is  that  of  which  we  may  rerj  safely  deny  the 
existence :  for  a  man  roust  be  particular,  and  must  therefore  have  particalar 

Sualities,  and  certainly  cannot  have  qualities  that  are  inconsistent.  But  a 
ark  and  a  fair  man,  a  tall  and  a  short  man,  a  fat  and  a  thin  man,  all  agree 
in  certain  respecdi  or,  in  other  words,  excite  in  us  a  certain  relative  fedmg, 
or  notion 'of  general  resemblance ;  since,  without  a  feeling  of  this  kiod,  we 
never  should  have  thought  of  classing  them  together  under  one  general  term. 
We  have  not  a  general  idea  of  a  man,  but  we  are  impressed  with  a  certain 
common  relation  of  similari^  of  all  the  individuals,  whom,  on  that  account, 
and  CD  that  account  afone,  we  rank  together  under  the  common  appeUatioo 
of  men.  # 

A  general  idea  of  a  man  is,  then,  it  will  be  allowed,  ao  unfortunate,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  an  absurd  expression*  But  the  absardi^  of  such 
an  expresskm  does  not  render  it  less  absurd  to  deny,  that  we  have  any  gene- 
ral notion,  or  relative  feeling  whatever,  of  the  circumstances  m  which  mem 
agree — ^that  general  notion  which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  general  term, 
wuMj  and  wimout  which  the  general  term  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  limited,  or  applied  to  one  set  of  objects  more  than  to  another.  Yet 
all  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Locke  on  this  subject  have  been  neglected 
or  forgotten  ;  while  one  passage  has  been  well  remembered,  and  often  quot- 
ed,-*—because  nothing  is  so  well  remembered  as  the  ridiculous.  The  pas- 
sage indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  abundandy  ridiculous ;  but  what  b 
ridiculous  in  it  arises,  very  evidendy,  from  the  source  which  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  not  from  the  doctrine,  that  there  b  a  general  feeling  of  some  sort, 
corresponding  with  every  general  term,  that  is  not  absolutely  insignificant. 

"  I>oes  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  in  this  often- 
quoted  i^assage — ^'  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to  form  the 
eeneral  idea  of  a  triangle,  (which  is  yet  none  oi  the  most  abstract,  compre- 
hensive, and  difficult ;)  for  it  must  be  neither  oblique,  nor  rectangle^  neitber 
equilateral,  equicrural,  nor  scalenon ;  but  oB,  and  none  of  these  at  anet^  In 
effect  it  is  somediing  imperfect  that  cannot  exist ;  an  idea,  wherein  some 
parts  of  several  difierent  and  inconsistent  ideas  are  put  together."* 

Of  this  strange  descriptk>n,  so  unworthy  of  its  great  author,  and,  I  may 
add,  so  unworthy  also  of  the  doctrine  which  he  supported,  the  authors  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves,  convertit^ 
Mr.  Locke's  universal  triande  into  an  universal  lord  mayor. 

**  Martin  supposed  an  un%ver$al  man  to  be  like  a  knight  of  a  shire,  or  t 
burgess  of  a  corporation,  that  represented  a  great  man^  individuals.  His 
father  asked  him,  if  he  could  not  frame  the  idea  of  an  universal  lord  mayor  r 
Mardn  told  him  that,  never  having  seen  but  one  lord  mayor,  the  idea  of 
that  lord  mayor  always  returned  to  his  mind  ;  that  he  had  great  difficultj 
to  abstract  a  lord  mayor  from  his  fur-^wn,  and  gold  chain ;  nay,  that  the 
horse  he  saw  the  lord  mayor  ride  upon  not  a  litde  disturbed  his  imagipatioo» 
On  the  other  hand,  Crambe,  to  show  himself  of  a  more  penetrating  genhis, 
swore  that  he  could  frante  a  conceptk>n  of  a  lord  mayw,  not  onty  without 
his  horse,  gown,  and  gold  chain,  but  even  without  stature,  feature,  colour, 
hands,  head,  feet,  or  any  body,  which  he  supposed  was^the  abstract  of  a  loid 
mayor."f 

This  abstract  of  a  lord  mayor,  though  it  may  be  more  ludicrous,  is  not 

*  Efliay  concerning  Human  tJndontanding,  B.  IV.  c.  7.  wet.  9. 
\  Pope's  Workfw— SitmotiB  ofMaitiniie  Scnblerue,  chap.  vii. 
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more  tbsurd,  thae  Loeke's  abstract  of  a  triaogle ;  for  a  triangle  must  be 
particular,  and  must,  tberefore,  be  equilateral,  equicniral,  or  scalene.  It 
would  have  been  very  di^rent,  if  he  had  stated  merely,  diat  all  triangles^ 
whether  equilateral,  eqoicrural,  or  scalene,  are  felt  by  us  to  agree,  in  certain 
respects,---tbat  they  are  not  felt  by  us  to  hare  this  general  resemblance, 
because  we  bare  previously  classed  them  together ;  but  that  we  have  dasa* 
ed  them  together,  because  we  have  previously  felt  this  general  resemblance, 
— ^that  the  general  notioo,  therefore,  cannot  have  depended  for  its  origio  on 
the  name  which  follows  it,— Hind  that  it  is  this  general  notion  or  feeling  of 
resemblance,  of  which  the  general  term  b  truly  significant,  the  term  being 
considered  by  us  as  fairly  applicable  to  every  object,  which  excites  the  same 
relative  fiseling.  This,  it  is  evident,  from  his  whole  reasoning,  was  (iinda* 
mentally,  or  nearly  the  opmion  of  Locke  himadf,  who  was  led  into  the  error 
of  his  very  strange  description,  merely  by  conceiving,  that  a  general  notion 
of  the  common  circumstances  md  properties  of  triangles  was  a  conceptiont 
or  a  general  idea  of  a  triangle. 

But,  whether  this  was,  or.  was  not,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  process 
which  I  have  described  is  not  the  less  just.  We  perceive  two  or  more  ob* 
jeets,— we  have  a  feeling  or  general  notion  of  their  resemblance  in  certain 
respects,— and,  in  consequence  of  this  general  notion,  we  invent  the  general 
term,  and  limit  it  tq  such  objects,  as  correspond  with  the  nodon  previously 
exjsung,---<hat  is  to  say,  we  limit  it  to  objects  which  agree  in  exciting  thui 
relative  suggestbn.  It  is  henee  the  very  nature  of  our  general  notion  not  to 
be  particular ;  for  who  can  paint  or  particularize  a  mere  reladon  ?  It  is  the 
feeling  of  resemblance  which  constitutes  it,-— not  the  objects  themselves 
which  are  felt  to  be  similar ;  and  to  require,  therefore,  that  our  mental  no- 
tion of  the  common  properties  of  triangles,  scalene,  equilateral,  and  isosceles, 
should  itself  be  a  triangle^  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalene,  is  not  more  phi* 
losophic,  or  I  may  say,  even  not  less  absurd,  than  it  would  be  to  require  of 
us  a  piiiud  delineation  of  a  94mnd  or  a  wneS,  and  to  deny,  that  we  have  naj 
sensations  of  melody  and  odour,  because  we  cannot  represent  these  in  pic^ 
tures  to  the  eye. 

I  have  dready  remarked,  that  it  b  only  for  a  small  number  of  the  reaem- 
Uances,  which  we  perceive  in  objects,  that  we  have  invented  general  terms. 
The  general  term,  therefore,  far  from  being  essential  to  the  geoerafization, 
is  only  a  record  of  a  generalization  previously  made.  It  marks  what  we 
have  ielt,  and  enables  us  to  refer,  with  exactness,  to  this  past  feeling. 

When  I  speak  of  our  invention  of  a  general  term,  however,  I  speak  of 
what  we  do,  in  the  present  mature  state  of  our  language,  not  of  what  was 
likely  to  take  place,  in  the  early  generalizations  of  savage  life ;  for  there* 
seems  to  me  very  little  reason  to  doubt  the  justness  of  that  theory  of  appel- 
latives, which  is  hinted,  indeed,  m  some  earlier  writers,  but  has  been  parti- 
cularly maintained  by  CondiUac  and  Dr.  Smith, — a  theory,  which  supposes 
the  words  now  used  as  appellativess,  to  have  been  originally  the  proper  namai 
of  individual  objects,  extended  to  the  objects,  that  were  perceived  to  be 
aimilar  to  those,  to  which  the  name  had  primarily  been  given.  The  theory 
is  stated  with  great  force,  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  ingenious  dissertation,  ap» 
pended  to  his  Theory  of  Moral  Science.  It  would  he  injustice  to  hb  opimon, 
to  attempt  to  express  it  in  any  words  but  his  own. 

^'  The  affsigTiflitM^p  of  partieular  names,  to  denote  particukr  objeeis,  that  iMf 
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the  institution  of  nouns  substantive,  would  probaUj  be  one  of  die  first  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages  who  bad  never  been 
taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up  remote  from  the  societies  of  men, 
would  naturally  begin  to  form  that  language  by  which  they  would  endeavour 
to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to  each,  other,  by  uttering  certain 
sounds,  whenever  they  meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those  object  only 
which  were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  which  they  had  most  frequent  occa- 
sion to  mention,  wouM  have  particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The  par- 
ticular cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather,  the  particular 
tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger,  the  particular  fountain  whose  water 
allayed  their  thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  by  the  words  coee,  tree^ 
fountain,  or  by  whatever  other  appelladons  they  might  think  proper,  in  that 
primitire  jargon,  to  mark  them.  Afterwards,  when  &e  more  enlitfged  expe- 
rience of  these  savages  had  led  them  to  observe,  and  their  necessary  occa- 
sions obliged  them  to  make  mention  of  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and 
other  fountains,  they  wouM  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of  those  new  objects 
the  same  name  by  wUch  they  had  been  accustomed  to  express  the  similar 
object  they  were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had  none  of  them 
any  name  of  its  own,  but  each  of  them  exactly  resembled  anoth^  object 
which  had  such  an  appellatbn.  It  was  impossible  that  those  savages  couM 
behold  the  new  objects  without  recollecting  the  old  ones  ;  and  the  name  of 
the  old  ones,  to  which  the  new  bore  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they  had 
occasion,  therefore,  to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to  each  other,  any  of  the  new 
objects,  they  would  naturally  utter  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old  one, 
of  which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  instant,  to  present  itself  to  their  me- 
mory in  the  strongest  and  liveliest  manner.  And  thus,  those  words,  which 
were  originally  the  proper  names  of  bdividuals,  would  ^ch  of  them  insensi- 
bly become  the  common  name  of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning 
to  speak,  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the  house  its  papa  or  its  raanima ; 
and  thus  bestows  upon  the  whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been 
taught  to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  cbwn,  who  did  not 
know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which  ran  by  his  own  door.  It  was  rJW 
river,  he  said,  and  he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it  His  experience, 
it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any  other  river.  The  general  word 
river,  ttorefore,  was,  it  is  evident,  in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name, 
signifying  an  individual  object  If  this  person  had  been  carried  to  anodier 
river,  would  he  not  readily  have  called  it  a  river?  Could  we  suppose  any 
person  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  the 

fmeral  word  rtvar,  but  to  be  acquainted  only  with  the  particular  word 
'hameif  if  he  was  broo^t  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call  it  a 
*7%ames9  This,  in  reahty,  is  no  rooro  than  what  they,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  word,  are  very  apt  to  do.  An  Engliahnuin,  de- 
scribing any  great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some  fiueign  oountiy, 
naturally  says,  that  it  is  another  Thames.  The  Spaniards,  when  they  fint 
arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  observed  the  wealth,  popukwaoeas, 
and  habitations  of  that  fine  country,  so  much  superior  to  the  savage  nations 
wMch  they  had  been  visiting  for  some  time  belbro,  cried  out,  that  k  was 
another  Spain.  Hence  it  was  called  New  Spain,  and  this  name  has  stuck 
to  that  unfortunate  country  ever  since.  We  say,  in  the  same  maimer,  of  a 
hero,  that  he  is  an  Alexander ;  of  an  orator,  that  he  is  a  Cicero ;  of  a  phik>> 
aopher,  that  he  is  a  Newton.    This  way  of  speaking,  which  the  granunari- 
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ans  call  an  ADtcmomasia,  and  which  is  sdU  extremely  commoD,  though  now 
not  at  all  necessary,  demonstrates  how  much  mankind  are  naturally  disposed 
to  give  to  one  object  the  name  of  any  other  which  nearly  resembles  it,  and 
thus  to  denominate  a  multitude,  by  what  originally  was  intended  to  express 
an  individual. 

*^It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an  individual  to  a  great  multitude  of 
objects,  whose  resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and 
of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems  originally  to  have  given  occasion 
to  the  formation  of  those  classes  and  assortments,  which,  in  the  schools,  are 
called  genera  and  species."* 

That  the  first  designation  of  species  and  genera,  by  appellatives,  was  no- 
thbg  more  than  this  ingenious  speculation  supposes  it  to  have  been,— 4he 
extension  of  mere  proper  names,  from  similar  objects  to  similar  objects,  I 
have  very  little  doubt  But  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  extension 
was  from  similar  objects,  to  objects  feh  to  be  similar, — ^that,  before  the  exten- 
sion, therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  general  notion  of  the  circumstances 
of  resemblance,*— and,  that,  without  this  intermediate  feeling  of  his  mind,  the 
savage  would  as  little  have  thought  of  calling  one  tree  by  the  name  which  he 
had  previously  given  to  another  tree,  as  he  would  have  thought  of  extending 
this  name  to  the  cave  which  sheltered  him,  or  the  fountain  at  which  he 
quenched  his  thirst.  In  short,  whatever  our  theory  of  the  origin  of  eeneral 
terms  may  be,  it  either  must  take  for  granted  the  previous  existence  of  gene- 
ral relative  notions,  correspondmg  with  them,  or  it  must  suppose  that  the 
terms  were  invented  at  random,  without  any  reason  whatever,  to  guide  us  in 
our  application  or  limitation  of  them.  To  state  any  reason  of  this  kind,  is  to 
state  some  general  resemblance,  that  is  feh  by  us,  and  consequendy  some 
notion  of  general  circumstances  of  resemblance  which  must  he  independent 
of  the  general  term,  because  it  is  prior  to  it.  This,  which  the  Nominalist  on 
reflection,  I  should  conceive,  must  admit,  is  all  for  which  the  Conceptualist 
contends,  or  at  least,  is  all  for  which  I  contend,  in  that  view  of  the  generalise 
ing  process  which  I  have  given  you. 

The  decision  of  the  controversy,  might,  indeed,  as  I  have  now  said,  be 
very  safely  trusted  to  the  Nominalist  himself,  if  he  would  onhr  put  a  single 
question  to  his  own  mind,  and  reflect  for  a  few  moments  before  ^ving  an 
answer.  Why  do  I  class  tc^ether  certain  objects,  and  exclude  certain 
others,  from  the  class  which  I  have  formed.^  He  must  say,  either  that  he 
classes  them  together,  because  he  has  classed  them  together,  and  that  he 
excludes  the  others  because  he  excludes  them,  which  is  surely  not  a  very 
philosophic  answer,  though  it  is  all  which  can  be  understood  in  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  the  name  which  constitutes,  as  well  as  defines  the  genus ;  or  he 
must  say,  that  there  is  some  reason  which  has  led  him  to  give  the  generd 
name  to  certain  objects,  and  not  to  certain  others.  The  reason  for  which 
the  name  is  given,  must,  of  course,  be  somethmg  which  is  feh,  prior  to  thef 
giving  of  the  name,  and  independent  of  it ;  and  the  only  reason  which  cant 
be  conceived  is,  that  certain  objects  have  a  resemblance  which  certain  other 
objects  do  not  partake,  and  that  the  general  name  is  therefore  invented  to 
express  the  objects  which  agree  in  exciting  this  common  notion  of  relation. 
Before  the  name  was  invented,  therefore,  there  must  have  been  a  feeling  of 
circumstances  of  resemblance,  common  to  certain  individuals,-— a  feeling, 


*  Smith'!  CoDsideratioiifl  concerniDg  the  Fint  Foimation  of  Languages,  from  the  begin- 
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which  is  neither  the  perception  that  precedes  it,  nor  the  name  which  follows 
it,  but  a  state  of  mind  intervening  between  the  perception  of  the  separate 
objects,  and  the  verbal  designation  of  them  as  a  species  or  genus.  In  short, 
it  IS  that  general  relative  suggestion,  or  general  notion  of  resemblance,  on 
which  we  must  admit  our  classiGcations  to  be  founded,  or  contend  that  ihey 
are  founded  upon  nothing. 

Since  all  reasoning  implied  some  generalization,  the  Nominalist,  who  allows 
nothing  general  but  terms,  is,  of  course,  led,  or  forced,  by  his  theory,  to  deny 
the  possibility  of  reasoning  of  any  kind,  without  the  aid  of  general  terms ,  a 
denial  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  boldest,  because  the  least  consistent 
with  the  observed  facts  which  it  is  possible  either  for  dogmatism  or  scepticism 
to  make ;  as  if  the  infant,  long  before  he  can  be  supposed  to  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  terms,  did  not  form  his  little  reasonings  on  the  subjects,  on 
which  it  is  important  for  him  to  reason,  as  accurately  probably  as  afterwards ; 
but,  at  least,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  is  necessary  for  preserving  his  exist- 
ence, and  gratifying  his  few  feeble  desires.  He  has,  indeed,  even  then,  gone 
through  processes,  which  are  admitted  to  involve  the  finest  reasoning,  by 
those  very  philosophers  who  deny  him  to  be  capable  of  reasoning  at  all.  He 
has  already  calculated  distances,  long  before  he  knew  the  use  of  a  single 
word  expressive  of  distance,  and  accommodated  his  induction  to  those  gene- 
ral laws  of  matter,  of  which  he  knows  nothing  but  the  simple  facts,  and  his 
expectation,  that  what  has  afforded  him  either  pain  or  pleasure,  will  continue 
to  affi)rd  him  pain  or  pleasure.  What  language  does  the  infant  require,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  putdng  his  finger  twice  in  the  flame  of  that  candle  which  has 
burned  him  once  ?  or  to  persuade  him  to  stretch  his  hand  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  opucs,  to  that  very  point  at  which  some  bright  trinket  is  glit- 
.  tering  on  his  delighted  eyes  }  To  suppose  that  we  cannot  reason  without  lan- 
guage, seems  to  me,  indeed,  almost  to  mvolve  the  same  inconsistency,  as  to  say, 
that  man  is  bcapable  of  moving  his  limbs,  till  he  have  previously  walked  a  mile. 

The  use  of  general  terms  is  not  to  enable  man  to  reason^  but  to  enable  him 
to  reason  wdl.  They  fix  the  steps  of  our  progress, — ^they  give  us  the  power 
of  availing  ourselves,  with  confidence,  of  our  own  past  reasonings,  and  of  the 
reasonings  of  others, — they  do  not  absolutely  prevent  us  from  wandering j  but 
they  prevent  us  from  wandering  veryfar^  and  are  marks  of  direction,  to  which 
we  can  return  ;  without  them,  we  should  be  like  travellers,  journeying  on  an 
immense  plain,  without  a  track,  and  without  any  points  on  the  sky,  to  deter- 
mine whether  we  were  continuing  to  move  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south. 
We  should  still  be  moving,  indeed,  and  each  step  would  be  a  progress,  if  it 
were  compared  merely  with  the  step  that  went  before.  But  there  could  be 
no  long  journey  onwards  \  and,  after  years  of  wandering,  we  might,  perhaps, 
return  to  the  very  spot  from  which  we  set  out,  without  even  so  mucn  know- 
ledge, as  to  have  the  slightest  guess,  that  we  were  again  where  we  had  been 
before. 

To  drop  this  allegory,  however,  it  is  very  evident,  that,  though  we  should 
be  capable  of  reasoning,  even  without  language  of  any  sort,  and  of  reasoning 
sufficient  to  protect  ourselves  from  obvious  and  familiar  causes  of  injury,  our 
reasonings,  in  such  circumstances,  must  be  very  limited,  and  as  little  compa- 
rable to  the  reasoning  of  him  who  enjoys  the  advantage  of  all  the  new  dis- 
tinctions of  a  refined  language,  as  the  creeping  of  the  diminutive  insect  to 
the  soaring  of  the  eagle.     ooSi  animals,  indeed,  are  capable  of  advancing ; 
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— bat  the  one  passes  from  cloud  to  cloud,  almost  with  the  rapidi^  of  the 
lighUiing,  which  is  afterwards  to  flash  from  them,  and  the  other  takes  half  a 
day,  to  move  over  the  few  shrunk  fibres  of  a  withered  leaf. 

What  must  be  the  arithmetic  of  that  people  in  South  America,  of  whom 
Condamine  tells  us,  whose  whole  numeration  did  not  extend  beyond  three, 
and  who  had  no  resource  afterwards,  but  to  point  first  to  their  fingers  and 
then  to  their  tuiir  !  What  the  reasonings  of  arithmetic  would  be  to  such  a 
people,  every  other  species  of  reasoning  would  be  to  us,  if  our  genera]  vo- 
cabulary bore  no  greater  proportion  to  the  feelings  that  were  to  be  expressed 
by  it,  than  this  very  limited  numeral  vocabulary,  to  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  numbers. 

The  extent  of  error  into  which  we  should  be  likely  to  fall,  in  our  classifi- 
cations and  reasonings  in  general,  if  our  language  were  of  this  very  imperfect 
kind,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to  guess ; 
though  we  may  derive  some  assistance,  in  our  estimation  of  these  possible 
absurdities,  from  facts  of  which  voyagers  occasionally  tell  us.  I  may  take  for 
an  example  a  fact  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook,  in  describing  the  people  of 
Wateeoo,  a  small  island,  on  which  he  lighted  in  his  voyage  from  New  Zea- 
land to  the  Friendly  Islands.  "  The  inhabitants,"  he  says,  '*  were  afraid  to 
come  near  our  cows  and  horses,  nor  did  they  form  the  least  conception  of 
their  nature.  But  the  sheep  and  goats  did  not  surpass  the  limits  of  their 
ideas ;  for  they  gave  us  to  understand,  that  they  knew  them  to  be  6trdi." — 
'^  It  will  appear  rather  incredible,"  he  adds,  ^*  that  human  ignorance  could 
ever  make  so  strange  a  mistake ;  there  not  being  the  most  distant  similitude 
between  a  sheep  or  goat  and  any  winged  animal.  But  these  people  seemed 
to  know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any  other  iand  animals  besides  hogs, 
dogs,  and  birds.  Our  sheep  and  goats,  they  could  see,  were  very  different 
creatures  from  the  two  first ;  and  therefore,  they  inferred,  that  they  must 
belong  to  ttie  latter  class,  in  which  they  knew  that  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  species." — ^^  I  would  add,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,  who  quotes  this 
very  striking  fact,  together  with  the  judicious  remark  of  Cook, — "  I  would 
add,  that  the  mistake  of  these  islanders,  perhaps,  did  not  arise  from  their 
considering  a  sheep  or  goat,  as  bearing  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  bird 
than  to  the  two  classes  of  Quadrupeds  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  but 
from  the  want  of  a  generic  wora^  su^h  as  quadrupea^  comprehending  these 
two  species ;  which  men  in  their  situation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form, 
than  a  person  who  had  seen  only  one  individual  of  each  species  would  think 
of  an  appellative  to  express  both,  instead  of  applying  a  proper  name  to  each. 
In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  generic 
name  comprebendins  all  of  them,  to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to 
refer  any  new  animal  they  met  with."* 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Stewart,  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  a  generic 
name  on  this  seemingly  very  strange  arrangement  of  these  very  rude  zoolo- 
gists, is  ingenious  and  just.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  in  opposition 
to  his  general  doctrine  on  the  subject,  that  the  application  of  the  generic  term, 
even  in  this  very  strange  manner,  is  a  proof,  not  that  we  are  without  general 
notions,  but  that  we  truly  have  general  notions,  that  are  independent  of  the 
mere  terms  which  express  them.  It  was  not  merely  because  they  had  a 
generic  term  that  they  extended  this  term  to  the  unknown  sheep  and  goats, 
but  because  the  sheep  and  goats  coincided,  in  some  measure,  with  the  gene- 

*  Stewart's  Elementfj  Part  II.  c.  it.  sect.  1. 
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ral  notion  expressed  by  the  general  term.    Of  this  the  most  striking  evidence 
is  contained  in  the  very  statement  of  Captain  Cook.    The  cows  and  horses, 
sheep  and  goats,  were  all  equally  unknown  to  the  islanders.     Why,  then,  did 
they  not  class  the  cows  and  horses  with  birds  as  much  as  the  goats  and 
sheep  ?    As  far  as  the  mere  possession  of  a  generic  word  could  have  led  to 
this  application, — ^if  a  ward  alone  were  necessary, — ^it  was  common  to  all  the 
new  cases  alike.    When  all  these  were  equally  unknown,  there  must  hare 
been  some  previous  general  notion  of  certain  circumstances  of  resemblance 
in  birds,  with  which  the  goats  and  sheep  coincided  more  exactly  than  the 
cows  and  horses.    Nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  guess  what  this  previous  notion 
was,— the  bulk  of  the  different  animals  must  have  led  to  the  disdnctioo. 
The  winged  tribes  with  which  tliey  were  acquainted,  though  they  might  per- 
haps approach,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  the  stature  of  the  smaller  quadru- 
peds, could  have  no  resemblance  m  this  respect  to  the  horses  and  cows.     A 
oirdj  in  their  mental  definition  of  it,  was  certainly  a  living  thing,  of  certaia 
various  sizes  familiar  to  them,  and  not  a  dog  or  a  hog.     A  sheep,  or  a  goat, 
was  seen  by  them  to  be  a  living  thing,  not  a  dog  nor  a  hog,  and  of  a  size  thai 
implied  no  remarkable  opposition  to  that  involved  in  their  silent,  mental  defi- 
nition of  a  bird.     In  such  circumstances,  it  was  classed  by  them  as  a  bird, 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  systematic  refer- 
ences, even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  science  and  natural  history, — io 
that,  for  example,  which  classes  and  ranks  under  one  word,  the  whale  that 
swims  with  the  man  that  walks ;  or,  to  use  a  case  sail  more  analogous,  even 
the  ant  that  creeps  with  the  gnat  that  flies, — and,  with  equal  accuracy,  they 
excluded  the  cows  and  horses  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  general  notiou, 
of  which  a  certain  resemblance  of  size  formed  an  essential  part.    The  ex- 
tension of  the  term  to  the  one  set  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  set,  must  have  had  some  reason ;  and  this  reason,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  must  have  been  some  general  feeling  of  resemblance  of  some 
sort, — a  relative-suggestion,  intervening  between  the  perception  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  the  application  of  the  term. 
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Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  brought  to  a  conclusion  the  remarks  xvliich 
I  had  to  offer  on  that  very  interesting  tribe  of  our  suggestions  of  relation 
which  constitute  the  feelings  of  resemblance^ —  a  tribe,  on  tlie  existence  of 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  classification  depends,  and  in  a  great  measure 
the  whole  power  of  language,  as  an  instrument  or  medium  either  of  distinct 
thought  in  the  mind  or  the  individual,  or  of  reciprocal  communication  of 
thoueht  from  mind  to  mind. 

The  examination  of  this  species  of  relation^  led  us  into  one  of  the  most 
memorable  controversies  in  the  whole  science  of  Intellectual  Philosophy ; 
and  though  I  knew  well  that  there  could  be  no  reason  to  fear  your  adoption 
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of  die  absurdities  of  Realism,  and,  therefore,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
occupy  your  time  with  any  serious  confutation  of  that  obsolete  hypothesis,  I 
knew  also  too  Veil  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  opposite  error  of  Nominal- 
ism, and  the  high  authorities  which  sanction  it,  not  to  think  it  necessary  to  put 
you  fully  on  your  guard  against  the  fallacy  of  this  system,  by  showing  you 
bow  incomplete  it  is,  and.  therefore,  how  unfit  to  be  adopted  as  a  narrative 
of  the  actual  Process  of  Generalization. 

This  process  I  described,  as  involving,  not  tivo  stages  only,  as  the  Nomi- 
nalists contend,  but  three.  In  the  first  place,  the  perception  or  conception  of 
the  two  or  more  external  objects,  or  the  conception  of  the  two  or  more  inter- 
nal feelings  that  are  afterwards  classed  together ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
feeling  or  general  relative  notion  of  the  resemblance,  which  these  separate 
objects  bear  to  each  other,  in  certain  respects,  the  relative  suggestion,  in 
consequence  of  which  alone  we  are  led  to  class  them  together ;  in  the  third 
place,  the  expression  of  this  felt  general  resemblance,  by  a  general  term,  as 
significant  of  that  silent  mental  generalization  which  has  already  classed  them 
together.  The  mental  generalizing  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  complete, 
before  the  invention  of  the  general  term ;  the  term  being  of  use,  only  as  fix** 
ing  and  recording,  or  conveying  to  others  the  knowledge  of  that  general 
notion  or  feeling  of  resemblance,  which  preceded  the  first  use  of  the  general 
word. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  I  exhibited  to  jtou, — as  simply  and  forci- 
bly as  the  complex  nature  of  the  process  would  allow  me, — ^the  doctrine  of 
general  notions,  as  distinct  mental  affections  of  a  peculiar  species,  arising 
from  that  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  perceive,  together  with 
various  other  relations,  the  relations  that  constitute  the  resemblances  of  olh> 
jects, — I  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  you  some  errors  of  thought,  and  con- 
sequent improprieties  of  arrangement  and  expression,  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
ceptualists,  which  I  regarded  as  having  had  the  chief  effect  in  preventing  the 
universal  and  ready  adoptk>n  of  this  doctrine  of  the  threefold  nature  of  the 
process,  as  consisting  in  perceptions,  relations,  and  verbal  signs, — a  doctrine, 
which,  but  for  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite  system  of 
Nominalism,  would  have  appeared  to  me  to  stand  little  in  need  of  any  argu- 
ment in  its  support ;  since  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  general  terms  only  to 
certain  objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  seems,  of  itself,  sufficiently  to 
show,  that  there  is  a  certain  general  notion  of  resemblance, — a  peculiar  state 
of  mind, — intervening  between  the  primary  perceptions,  and  the  use  of  the 
general  term,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  measure  of  adjustment  of  the  par- 
ticular objects, — ^tliat  are  arranged  in  the  same  class,  if  Uiey  agree  with  this 
general  notion,  and  excluded,  if  they  do  not  agree  with  it.  An  arrangement, 
without  some  principle  of  resemblance  to  direct  the  order  in  which  objects 
are  placed,  seems  to  me  absolutely  unworthy  of  the  name  of  an  arrangement, 
and  certainly  could  be  but  of  very  litde  aid  to  the  memory,— even  if  it  could 
be  of  any  advantage  to  remember  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  that  were 
founded  upon  nothing.  The  classifications,  which  our  dictionaries  form, 
according  to  the  mere  initial  sounds  of  words, — ^whicb  Dr.  Reid,  in  reference 
to  works  of  this  kind,  calk  a  sort  of  modern  categoriesy'-^would  be  far  more 
philosophic,  than  a  classification  which  implied  no  previous  notion  of  resem- 
blance whatever.  ^'  Of  all  methods  of  arrangement,"  he  says,  "  the  most 
antiphilosophical  seems  to  be  the  invention  of  this  age  ;— *I  mean  the  arrang- 
iog  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  Dictionaries  and 
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Encyclop»dias.  With  these  authors  the  categories  are  A,  B,  C,"  &c.  Yet 
these  literal  categories,  antiphilosophical  as  they  certainly  would  be,  if  their 
authors  professed  to  give  them  as  a  scientific  arrangement,  still  involve  a  re- 
semblance of  some  sort,  however  insignificant  and  irrelative,  to  the  great 
purposes  of  science.  Every  other  arrangement  in  science  would  be  still 
more  unphilosophical,  because  involving  no  relation  whatever,  if,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Nominalist,  there  were  no  general  notions, — ^do  rela- 
tive feelings  of  resemblance, — independent  of  the  terms  of  clas»fication ;  but 
objects  were  first  classed  together,  without  any  reason  for  being  so  classed 
together,  more  than  any  other  objects,  till  the  mere  general  term  of  the  clas- 
sification became  a  reason  for  itself;  as  if  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  were  not 
called  animab^  because  they  were  previously  felt  to  agree  in  certain  respects ; 
but  were  felt  to  have  this  relation  of  agreement  in  certain  respects,  because 
they  had  previously  been  comprehended  in  the  one  generic  term  animal: 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  general  terms  themselves,  as  distinct  from 
the  general  relative  feelings  which  they  express, — ^I  stated  to  you  a  specula* 
tbn  of  Condillac  and  Dr.  Smith,  which  appears  ib  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  beautiful  speculations  in  the  theoretical  history  of  language.  In 
ascribing  it  to  these  distinguished  philosophers,  however,  I  speak  of  it  only 
as  it  is  clearly  developed  by  them, — ^for  there  are  many  hints  of  the  same 
opinion  to  be  found  in  works  of  an  earlier  date.  The  speculation,  to  which 
I  allude,  is  that  which  supposes  the  proper  names  of  individual  objects  to 
have  become  appeUaiives  of  a  whole  class,  bv  extension  from  similar  objects 
to  similar,— 4he  principle,  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  in  this  way,  being 
a  principle  which  still  continues  to  operate,  even  in  the  common  phraseology 
of  the  most  common  minds, — though,  by  rhetoricians,  whose  art  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  art  of  making  common  things  mysterious,  it  has  been  advanced 
to  the  dignitv  of  a  figure  of  speech. 

The  brief  expression,  or  resuh,  of  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  is  a  gene- 
ral term, — ^but  when  all  which  we  feel,  in  our  relative  suggestions  of  resem- 
blance, or  in  any  other  of  our  relative  suggestions,  is  enunciated  in  language, 
it  is  termed  a  propontioUy  which,  notwithstanding  the  air  of  myster}'  that 
invests  it  in  our  books  of  logic,  is  the  expression  of  this  common  feeling  of 
relation,  and  nothing  more.  The  word  animal,  for  example,  is  a  general 
term,  expressive  of  a  particular  relation  of  resemblance  that  is  felt  by  us.  A 
horse  it  an  animal^  is  a  propositiany  which  is  merely  a  brief  expression  of 
this  felt  resemblance  of  a  horse  to  various  other  creatures,  included  by  us  in 
the  general  term.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  species  of  relatkxis,  which 
we  are  capable  of  feeling.  In  the  relation  of  position,  for  example,  when 
we  say  that  the  planet  Mercury  is  that  which  is  next  to  the  sun,  our  mere 
feeling  of  the  local  relation, — ^that  particular  relative  suggesUon  which  arises 
on  the  consideration  of  the  sun,  together  with  its  planetary  attendants, — by 
this  expression  of  it  in  words,  becomes,  what  is  termed  in  logic,  ^proposition- 
In  the  relative  suggestion  of  degree,  to  say  that  gold  is  heavier  than  copper; 
—in  the  relative  suggestion  of  proportion,  to  say,  that  four  are  to  twenty,  as 
twenty  to  a  hundred  ; — ^in  the  relative  suggestion  of  comprehension,  to  say, 
that  dbere  is  a  portion  of  heat  even  in  the  coldest  snow,  is  to  state,  as  a  pro* 
position,  what,  in  the  mind  itself,  is  the  mere  feeling  of  a  certain  relatk>n.  In 
all  such  cases,  it  is  very  evident,  that  tlie  verbal  statement  of  the  proposition 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  relative  suggestk>n,  or  feeling  of  relatioo, 
which  it  expresses,  but  simply  expresses  lo  others,  a  relation,  that  must  bare 
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been  felt,  before  the  propositioD  could  be  framed,-— that  it  is  oot  the  word 
animalj  for  example,  which  produces  the  feeling  of  the  general  resemblance 
of  tliose  various  beings,  which  we  have  classed  together  under  that  term,^- 
nor  the  word  heavier,  which  makes  us  feel  the  greater  pressure  of  a  piece  of 
gold,  than  of  an  equal  bulk  of  copper, — but  those  feelings,  previously  exist- 
ing, which  have  led  to  the  verbal  proposition  that  expresses  to  others  those 
previous  feelings.  To  insist  on  a  distinction  so  obvious,  seems  to  me,  indeed, 
almost  as  if  I  were  labouring  to  prove,  what  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  to  deny.  But  if  you  reflect  on  the  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Nominalists,  with  respect  to  general  terms,  as  constituting  all  that  can  be 
said  to  be  general  in  reasoning,  you  will  perceive  how  necessary  it  is,  that 
you  should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  priority  of  the  relative  feeling  in- 
volved in  each  proposition,  to  the  proposition  which  expresses  it,— -and  its 
consequent  independence  of  those  forms  of  language,  which  render  it  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  to  other  minds,  but  do  not  alter  its  nature*  as  a 
feeling^  of  that  particular  mind,  in  which  it  has  previously  arisen. 

The  proposition  being  only  an  expression  of  a  relation  of  some  kind  or 
other,  which  has  been  previously  felt,  may,  of  course,  be  as  various  as  the 
species  of  relative  suggestions  of  which  our  minds  are  susceptible.  There 
may  be,  as  we  have  seen,  propositions  of  resemblance,  of  order,  of  de-* 
gree,  of  proportion,  of  comprehension — to  which  last  class,  indeed — ^that 
class  which  includes  all  the  relations  of  a  whole  to  its  parts — the  others,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  may,  by  a  little  effi>rt  of  subtility,  be  reduced ;  since 
every  aflirmative  proposition  enunciates,  or  predicates — to  use  the  technical 
word — some  quality  or  attribute  of  a  subject,  which  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part  of  the  very  essence  of  the  subject  itself,  or,  at  least,  of  our  complex  no- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  one  quality,  of  which  we  speak,  is  comprehended 
with  other  qualities  in  that  general  aggregate  to  which  we  state  it  to  belong. 

On  this  class  of  our  relative  suggestions,  therefore,— «that  which  involves 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  parts  comprehended  to  the  comprehending 
whole — ^it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  litde  fuller  illustration,  that  you  may 
understand  clearly  the  nature  of  the  process  of  reasoning — ^that  most  impor- 
tant of  all  our  mental  processes — ^which  logicians  and  metaphysicians  have 
contrived  to  render  so  obscure,  but  which  is  in  itself  nothing  more  than  a 
series  of  felt  relations  of  this  particular  class  in  the  instances  which  I  selected 
before,  of  a  house  and  its  apartments ;  a  tree  and  its  'stems  and  foliage ;  a 
horse  and  its  head,  and  limbs,  and  trunk ;  the  relation  which  I  have  termed 
the  relation  of  comprehension,  or  comprehensiveness,  is  so  very  obvious,  that 
a  mere  allusion  to  it  is  sufficient,  without  any  commentary.  In  these  cases, 
the  parts,  which  togedier  form  the  whole,  are  truly  substances,  that  admit 
of  being  separated,  and  can  as  easily  be  conceived  to  exist  separately  as 
together. 

But  substances  are  not  conceived  by  us,  only  as  composed  of  certain  ele- 
mentary substances,  which  constitute  them,  by  their  mere  juxta-position  in 
apparent  contiguity,  and  which  may  exist  apart,  after  division.  They  are 
also  conceived  by  us,  as  subjects  of  qualities,  which  co-exist  in  them,  and 
which  cannot  exist  apart,  or,  m  other  words — for  the  qualities  of  substances, 
as  perceived  by  us,  are  nothing  more — they  are  capable  of  affecting  us  as 
sentient  beings  directly  or  indirectly,  in  various  ways.  A  flake  of  snow,  for 
example,  is  composed  of  pardcles  of  snow,  which  may  exist  separately;  and 
this  composition  of  separate  particles  in  seeming  coherence  is  one  species  of 
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toialihi;  but  the  same  snow,  without  any  integral  division,  may  be  consider- 
ed by  us  as  possessing  various  qualities,  that  is  to  say,  as  capable  of  aflfectii^ 
us  variously.  It  is  coldy  that  is  to  say,  it  excites  in  us  a  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness ; — ^it  is  white,  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  in  our  mind  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  vision,  by  the  light  which  it  reflects  to  us; — it  has  weight — ^isofa 
certain  crystalline  regularity  of  figure— is  soft  or  hard,  according  as  it  is 
niore  or  less  compressed — ^liquefiable  at  a  very  low  temperature — and  my 
conception  of  snow  is  of  that  permanent  subject,  which  afiects  my  senses,  Id 
these  various  ways.  The  conglomerated  flakes,  in  a  snow-baO,  are  not 
more  distinctly  parts  of  the  mass  itself,  which  we  consider,  than  the  cold- 
ness, wliiteness,  gravity,  regular  form,  softness  or  hardness,  and  ready  fus- 
bility,  are  felt  to  be  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  snow,  as  a  substance. 

When  I  think  of  cases,  in  which  the  relation  is  of  a  substance  to  parts  thai 
are  themselves  substances — ^as  when  I  say,  that  a  room  is  a  part  oi  a  house, 
or  that  a  tree  has  branches — ^it  is  quite  evident,  that  in  these  very  simple 
propositions  I  merely  state  the  relation  of  parts  to  a  comprehendmg  vMt^ 
But  is  the  statement  at  all  diflerent  in  kind,  when  I  speak  in  the  commoD 
forms  of  a  proposition,  of  the  qualities  of  objects,  when  I  say,  for  example, 
that  snow  is  white,  man  capable  of  reasoning,  the  wisest  of  mankind  stDI 
fallible  ?  Do  I  not  merely  state  one  of  the  many  qualities,  comprehended  in 
that  totality  of  qualities^  which  constitutes  the  subject  as  known  to  mef  1 
do  not,  indeed,  divide  a  mass  into  integral  parts ;  but  I  divide  a  complex  oo- 
tion  into  its  parts ;  or  at  least,  separate  from  that  complexity  a  qualiQr,  which 
I  feel  to  belong,  and  state  to  belong,  to  that  whole  complex  notion,  frooa 
which  I  have  detached  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  litde  analysis  and  spthesis. 
I  decompose^  and,  in  expressing  verbally  to  others  the  mental  decompositioo 
which  I  have  made,  I  combine  again  the  separated  elements  of  my  thoagbt— 
not,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  analjrtic  process  is  as  diflferent  as 
matter  is  from  mind — but  with  the  same  feeling  of  agreement  or  identity, 
which  rises  in  the  mind  of  a  chemist,  when  he  has  reduced  to  one  mass  the 
very  elements  imo  which  he  had  previously  transmuted  the  mass,  by  some 
one  of  the  analyses  of  his  wonderful  art. 

What,  then,  is  reasoning — which  is  nothing  more  than  a  number  of  propo- 
sitions, though  of  propositions  consecutive  in  a  certain  order — but  a  coDtino- 
ed  series  of  analytic  operations  of  this  kind,  developing  the  elements  of  our 
thought  ?  In  every  proposition,  that  which  is  affirmed  is  a  part  of  that  of 
whicn  it  is  affirmed,  and  the  proposition,  however  technical  in  language,  ei- 
presses  only  the  single  feeling  of  this  relation.  When  I  say  snow  is  white,  I 
state  one  of  the  many  feelings  which  constitute  my  complex  notion  of  snow. 
When  I  say  man  is  fallible,  I  state  one  of  the  many  imperfections  which, 
as  conceived  by  me,  together  with  many  better  qualities,  constitute  my  cooh 
plex  notion  of  man.  These  statements  of  one  particular  relation  are  simple 
propositions,  in  each  of  which  a  certain  analysis  is  involved.  But,  wbeo  I 
reason,  or  add  proposition  to  proposition  in  a  certain  series,  I  merely  prose- 
cute my  analysis,  and  prosecute  it  more  or  less  mtnutelv,  according  to  die 
length  of  the  ratiocination.  When  I  say  man  is  fallible,  \  state  a  qualitj  iD- 
volved  in  the  nature  of  man,  as  any  other  part  of  an  aggregate  is  involved  in  : 
any  other  comprehending  whole.  When  i  add,  he  may  therefore  err,  eveo  ! 
when  he  thinks  himself  least  exposed  to  error,  I  state  what  is  involved  in  the 
notion  of  his  fattibility.  When  I  say,  he  therefore  must  not  expect  that  aB 
men  will  thiok  as  be  does,  even  on  points  which  a[qpear  to  him  to  have  no    • 
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obscnrity,  I  state  that  which  is  involved  in  the  possibili^  of  his  and  their  err- 
ing even  on  such  points.  When  I  say,  that  he  therefore  should  not  dare  to 
punish  those  who  merely  difier  from  1^,  and  who  may  be  right  even  in  di(* 
fering  from  him,  I  state  what  is  involved  in  the  absdrdity  of  the  expectation, 
that  all  men  should  think  as  he  does.  And  when  I  say,  that  any  particular 
legislative  act  of  intolerance  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  absurd,  I  state  only  what  is 
involved  in  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  punish  those  who  have  no  other 
guilt  than  that  of  difl^ring  in  opinion  from  others,  who  are  confessedly  of  a 
nature  9sfaUible  as  their  own. 

In  ail  this  reasoning,  thoueh  composed  of  many  propositions,  there  is  obvi^ 
ously  only  a  progmnve  afuuym,  with  a  feeling,  at  each  step,  of  the  relatba 
of  parts  to  the  whole,  the  predicate  of  each  proposition  being  the  subject  of  a 
new  analysis  in  the  preposition  which  follows  it.  Man  is  fallible.  He  who 
is  fallible  may  err,  even  when  be  thinks  himself  least  exposed  to  error.  He 
who  may  be  in  error,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  safest  from  it,  ought  not 
to  be  astonished  that  others  should  think  differently  from  him,  even  on  points 
which  may  seem  to  him  perfectly  clear ;  and  thus,  successively,  through  the 
whole  ratiocination,  the  predicate  becomes  in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analy* 
sis,  till  we  arrive  at  the  last  proposition,  which  is  immediately  extended  back* 
wards  to  the  primary  subject  of  analysis,  man^ — as  invdlved  in  that  which  is 
itself  involved  in  that  primary  complex  conception,  or  aggregate  of  many 
qualities.  There  are  minds,  perhaps,  which,  merely  by  conadering  mauy  and 
opinion^  and  punishment j  would  discover,  without  an  intervening  proportion, 
that  fallible  man  ought  not  to  set  himself  up  in  judgment  as  a  punisher  of  the 
speculative  errors  of  fallible  man ;  there  are  others,  perhaps,  who  might  not 
perceive  the  conclusion,  without  the  whole  series  of  propositicws  enumerated, 
though  the  conclusion  is  involved,  as  an  element,  in  the  first  proposition,-^ 
man  is  fallible :  and  according  as  die  particular  intellect  is  more  or  less 
acute,  more  or  fewer  of  the  intervening  propositions  will  be  necessanr. 

In  every  such  case  of  continued  inteUectual  analysis,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  not  to  feel,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusbn,  that  the  m»<  propo- 
sition is  as  truly  contained  in  the  first,  as  any  of  the  intervening  propositions, 
though  it  is  not  seen  by  us,  tiU  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in  its  elementary  state, 
by  the  repetition  of  analysis  after  analysis.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  precisely 
like  the  decompositions  of  chemical  analysis,  which  are  constantly  showing  us 
something  new,  in  the  very  substances  which  we  carry  about  with  us,  or  in 
those  which  are  every  moment  before  our  eyes.  The  air,  for  example,  after 
being  long  considered  as  simple,  in  the  sense  in  which  chemists  use  that 
term,  is  afterwards  shown  to  be  composed  of  difierent  gaseous  fluids,  nor 
are  evenrthese  regarded  as  simple,  but  each  is  believed  to  be  composed  of  a 
certain  base  and  the  matter  of  heat ;  and  it  b  impossible  to  predict,  or  even  to 
guess,  what  future  analyses  may  be  made  even  of  these  elements.  Yet  the  at« 
mosphere,  now  considered  as  compound,  is,  in  kind,  the  same  air  which  was 
continually  flowing  around  the  eaith  before  this  analysis;  and,  in  the  mere 
animal  function  of  respiration^  all  mankind  had,  from  die  first  moment  of  their 
infant  breath,  been  -bcessandy  employed,  in  separatmg  mto  its  constituent 
parts,  the  very  substance  which  they  considered  as  incapaMe  of  division. 
The  last  chemstj  whose  labours,  when  this  scene  of  earthly  things  is  to  perish, 
are  to  close  the  long  toils  of  his  predecessors,  will  perhaps  regard  scarcely  a 
single  substance  io  nature  in  the  same  lieht  in  which  we  now  regard  it ;  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  die  same  terrestrial  objects,  which  now  meet  our  eyes. 
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must  continually  have  been  present  to  his  sight ;  the  same  seasons  preseotiK 
the  same  herbage  and  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  same  races  of  animals, — u 
which,  indeed,  he  may  have  given  different  names,  or  may  have  detected  !r 
them  new  elements,  or  proportions  of  elements,  but  of  which  all  his  arranse- 
ments  and  analyses,  are  incapable  of  altering  \he  nature. 

In  the  truths  of  reasoning,  which  a  profound  and  penetrating  genius  is  abae 
in  like  manner  to  exhibit  to  us,  we  perceive  a  similar  analysis,  which  presents 
to  us,  as  it  were,  tlie  elements  of  our  own  former  conceptions ;  since  the  very 
reasoning,  if  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  must  begin  with  some  conoeptioa  alreac\ 
familiar  to  us,  in  which  it  asserts  something  to  be  contained,  and  proceeds 
only  by  tracing  similar  relations.  A  new  truihj  of  this  kind,  is  not  so  much 
added  to  us,  therefore,  as  evolved  from  the  primary  truth  already  famiL'ar ; 
It  is  not  as  if  new  objects  were  presented  to  us,  to  be  seen,  but  as  if  our  in- 
tellectual senses — ^if  I  may  venture  to  use  that  expression — were  quickened 
and  rendered  more  acute,  so  as  to  perceive  clearly  what  we  saw  dimly,  or 
not  even  dimly  before,  though  we  miglit  have  seen  it  as  now,  if  we  had  not 
been  too  dull  of  vision  to  perceive  what  was  in  our  very  hands.  The  truths, 
at  which  we  arrive,  by  repeated  intellectual  analysis,  may  be  said  to  resem- 
ble the  premature  plants  which  is  to  be  found  enclosed  in  that  which  is  itsei 
enclosed  in  the  bulb  or  seed  which  we  dissect.  We  nnjst  carry  on  our  dis- 
section^ more  and  more  minutely,  to  arrive  at  each  new  germ ;  but  we  do 
arrive  at  one  after  the  other,  and  when  our  dissection  is  obliged  to  stop,  \ft 
have  reason  to  suppose,  that  still  finer  instruments,  and  still  finer  eyes,  migk 
prosecute  the  discovery  almost  to  infinity.  It  is  the  same  in  the  discoven 
of  the  truths  of  reasoning.  The  stage  at  which  one  inquirer  stops,  is  not  tk 
limit  of  analysis,  in  reference  to  the  object,  but  the  limit  of  the  analytic  power 
of  the  individual.  Inquirer  after  inquirer  dbcovers  truths,  which  were  in- 
volved in  truths  formerly  admitted  by  us,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive 
what  was  comprehended  in  our  admission.  It  is  not  absolutely  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  whole  sciences  may  be  contained  in  propositions  that  now  seem 
to  us  so  simple  as  scarcelv  to  be  susceptible  of  further  analysis,  but  whicii 
hereafter,  when  developed  by  some  more  penetrating  genius,  may,  without 
any  change  in.  external  nature,  present  to  man  a  new  field  of  wonder  and  of 
power.  Of  the  possihUiiy  of  this,  the  matliematical  sciences  furnish  a  most 
striking  example.  The  rudest  peasant  may  be  said  to  have  in  his  mind  ail, 
or  nearly  all,  those  primary  notions,  of  which  the  sublimest  demonstrations 
of  the  relations  of  number  and  quantity  are  the  mere  developement.  He 
would  be  astonished,  indeed,  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand,  tliat  on  no- 
tions, which  appear  to  him  of  so  very  trifling  import,  have  been  founded  some 
of  the  proudest  monuments  of  tlie  intellectual  achievements  of  man,  and  Uiat, 
among  the  names,  to  which  his  country  and  die  world  look  with  highest 
veneration,  are  the  names  of  those  whose  life  has  been  occupied  in  little 
more  than  in  tracing  all  the  forms  of  which  tliose  few  conceptions^  which 
exist  in  his  mind  as  much  as  in  theirs,  are  susceptible.  Wliat  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  to  his  rude  notions  of  numbers,  and  magnitudes,  and  projior- 
tions,  some  otiier  sciences,  unknown  to  us,  indeed,  at  present,  but  not  more 
unknown  to  us  tlian  geometry  and  arithmetic  are  now  to  him,  may  be,  in 
relation  to  conceptions  which  exist,  and  perhaps  have  long  existed  in  oiir 
mind,  but  which  we  have  not  yet  evolved  into  any  of  their  important  ele* 
ments.  As  man  is  quicker  or  slower  in  tins  internal  analysis,  the  progress 
of  all  tliat  philosophy,  which  depends  on  mere  reasoning,  is  more  or  les^ 
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rapid.  There  may  be  races  of  beings,  or  at  least  we  can  conceive  races  of 
beings,  whose  senses  would  enable  them  to  perceive  the  ultimate  embryo 
plant,  enclosed  in  its  innumerable  series  of  preceding  germs :  and  there  may 
perhaps  be  created  powers,  of  some  high  order,  as  we  know  that  there  is 
one  Eternal  Pawer^  able  to  feel,  in  a  single  comprehensive  thought,  all  those 
truths,  of  which  the  generations  of  mankind  are  able,  by  successive  analysis, 
to  discover  only  a  few,  that  are,  perhaps,  to  the  great  truths  which  they  con- 
tain, oolv  aa  the  flower  which  is  blossoming  before  us,  is  to  that  infinity  of 
future  blossoms  enveloped  in  it,  with  which,  in  ever  renovated  beauty  it  is  to 
adorn  the  summers  of  other  ages. 

'<  Lo  !  on  each  leed.  within  its  slender  rind, 
Liie's  golden  threads  in  endless  circles  wind : 
Maze  within  maze  the  lucid  webs  are  roll'd, 
And  as  they  burst,  the  I i vine  flame  unfold. 
The  pulpy  acorn,  ere  it  swells,  contains 
The  oak's  vast  branches  in  its  milky  Feins, 
Each  ravel'd  bud,  fine  film,  and  fibre-line. 
Traced  with  nice  pencil  on  the  small  design. 
The  voung  Narcissus,  in  its  bulb  compressed, 
Cradles  a  second  nestling  on  its  breast. 
In  whose  fiue  arms  a  younger  embryon  lies. 
Folds  its  thin  leaves,  and  shuts  its  floret-eyes ; 
Grain  within  grain  snecessive  harvests  dweU, 
And  boundless  forests  slumber  in  a  shell."* 

Such  too,  perhaps,  are  the  boundless  truths  that  may  be  slumbering  in  a 
single  comprehensive  relation  at  present  felt  by  us.  The  evolutions  of 
thought,  however,  in  our  processes  of  reasoning,  though,  in  one  respect,  they 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  evolution  of  organic  germs,  btive  this  noble  dis- 
tinction, tliat,  if  their  progress  be  unobstructed,  the  progress  itself  is  constant 
improvement.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  earth,  after  the  long- 
est succession  of  the  ages  during  which  it  is  to  exist,  will,  at  least  without 
sonie  new  exertion  of  the  power  of  its  Creator,  exhibit  any  races  of  organiz- 
ed beings  different  from  those  which  it  now  pours  out  on  its  surface  or  sup- 
f)orts  and  feeds.  But,  when  thought  rises  from  thought,  in  intellectual  evo- 
ution,  the  thought  which  rises  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  thought  from  which 
it  rose,  but  a  truihy  which  was  before  unknown  and  unsuspected,  that  may 
be  added  to  the  increasing  stores  of  human  wisdom,  and  which,  in  addition 
to  its  own  importance,  is  the  presage,  and  ahnost  the  promise,  of  other  truths 
which  it  is  to  evolve  in  like  manner. 

Every  truth,  indeed,  at  which  we  arrive,  in  our  reasoning;  becomes  thus 
far  more  than  doubly  valuable,  for  the  field  of  fresh  discoveries,  to  which  it 
may  be  opening  a  tract, — ^the  facilit}*^  of  new  analysis,  after  each  preceding 
analysis,  increasing,  as  this  great  field  opens  more  and  more  on  our  view, 
with  a  wider  range  of  objects, — stimulating  at  once,  and  justifying  the  hopes, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Akenside, 

"  urge  us  on. 
With  unremitted  labour,  to  porsue 
Those  sacred  stores,  that  wait  the  ripening  soul, 
In  Troth's  ezbausUess  bosom." t 

If  the  profoundest  reasonings,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  be  nothing  more 
than  a  contmued  analysis  of  our  thought  stating  at  every  step  what  is  contain- 

*  Darwm's  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  IV.  v.  381-— 394. 
\  Pleasuree  of  Imagination,  B.  I.  v.  241 — 244, 
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ed  in  conceptions  that  previouslf  existed^  as  complex  feelii^  of  our  iniiMi, 
it  may,  on  msi  reflection^  seem  extraordinaryj  when  we  conader  tbe  impor- 
tant  truths  which  hare  been  thus  affiirded  to  us,  that  we  should  have  been 
able  previously  to  form  opinions,  which  involve  these  important  tmtha,  after- 
wards detected  in  them,  without  havmg,  at  the  time,  the  slightest  knowledge, 
or  even  the  slightest  suspicion,  that  any  such  truths  were  contained  in  the 
general  notions  and  general  phraseology  which  we  formed.  But  the  reason 
of  this  is  sufficiendy  obvious,  when  we  attend  to  the  native  and  order  of  the 
process  of  generalization,  the  results  of  which  are  the  subjects  of  this  cnose- 
cutive  analysis.  If,  indeed,  we  had  advanced,  in  regular  progress,  fiDoi  the 
less  to  the  more  general,  from  individuals  to  species,  from  species  to  genera, 
and  thus  gradually  upwards,  since  we  should  then  have  known  previous^ 
the  minute  specific  circumstances  involved  m  the  higher  orders  and  dasses 
to  which  we  h^d  gradually  ascended,  it  might  have  been  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  these  specific  circumstances  previously  known,  could  be  discovered  to 
us  by  analysis.  The  mode  in  which  we  generalize,  is,  however,  very  difier- 
ent.  In  our  systematic  tables,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  judge  from  these  only, 
we  might  seem  to  have  a  regular  advance  from  individuals  to  classes,  through 
species f  genera^  orders.  But,  in  the  actual  process  of  generalizmg,  we  ibrm 
classes  and  orders  before  we  distinguish  die  minuter  varieties.  We  are 
struck  first  with  some  resemblance  ojf  a  multitude  of  objects,  perhaps  a  very 
remote  one,  in  consequence  of  which  we  class  them  together,  and  we  atteod 
afterwards  to  the  dinerences  which  distinguish  them,  separating  them  into 
genera  and  species,  according  to  these  dififerences.  Every  general  term 
which  we  use,  must  express,  indeed,  an  agreement  of  some  sort,  that  has  led 
us  to  invent  and  apply  the  term  ;  but  we  may  feel  one  resemblance,  without 
feeling,  or  even  suspecting  other  resemblances  as  real, — ^and  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  agreement,  which  we  perceive, — at  the  time  when  we  class 
objects  together,  as  related,  may  involve,  or  comprehend,  certain  circum- 
stances to  which  we  then  paid  no  attention,  and  wnich  occur  to  us,  only  in 
that  intellectual  analysis  of  ratiocination,  of  which  I  spoke.  It  is  as  if  we 
knew  the  situation  and  bearings  of  all  the  great  cities  in  Europe,  and  conki 
lay  down,  with  most  accurate  precision,  their  longitude  and  latitude.  To 
know  this  much,  is  to  koow  that  a  certain  space  must  intervene  between 
them,  but  it  is  not  to  know  what  that  space  contains.  The  process  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  discoveries  which  it  gives,  is  like  that  topographic  inquiry 
which  slowly  fills  up  the  intervals  of  our  map,  placing  here  a  forest,  there  a 
long  extent  of  plains,  and  beyond  them  a  still  longer  range  of  mountains,  till 
we  see  at  last,  innumerable  objects  connected  with  each  other,  in  that  space 
which  before  presented  to  us  only  a  few  points  of  mutual  bearing.  Tlie  ex- 
tent of  space,  indeed,  is  still  precisely  the  same,  and  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Lon- 
don, are  to  each  other  what  they  wefe  before.  The  only  difiference  is,  that 
we  know  what  is  contained,  or  a  part,  at  least,  of  what  is  contained,  in  the 
long  lines  that  connect  them. 

The  reasoning  which  proceeds  from  the  complex  to  the  less  complex,  de- 
tecting, at  each  stage,  some  unsuspected  element  of  our  thought,  may  be 
termed  strictiy  analytical  reasonings — ^the  relation,  involved  in  each  separate 
proposition  of  the  series,  being  simply,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relation  of  parts 
to  the  whole.  It  is  exactiy  the  same  relation,  however,  which  is  feh  in 
reasonings  that  seem  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  way,  exhibiting  to  us;  not  the 
whole  first,  and  then  some  element  of  tibat  whole,  but  first  the  elements,  and 
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then  die  whole  which  they  compose.  When  we  say,  five  and  eight  added 
together  make  thirteen,  and  when  we  say  thirteen  may  be  divided  bto  eight 
and  five,  we  express  equally  the  comprenension  of  eight  and  five  in  thirteen, 
which  is  all  that  is  felt  by  us  m  that  particular  proposition.  Every  synthesis^ 
therefore,  as  much  as  its  corresponding  arudyns,  since  one  relation  alone  is 
developed  at  every  step,  implies  the  same  elementary  consideration  of  a 
whole  and  its  parts ;  the  difllerence  being  merely  in  the  order  of  the  propo- 
sitions, not  in  the  nature  of  the  feeling  of  relation,  involved  in  any  one  of  the 
separate  proportions. 

Td  this  relation  of  conMrehennon^  or  the  relation  of  a  whole  and  its  parts, 
I  have  said,  the  other  relations  of  co-existence,  in  all  the  propositions  which 
express  them,  might,  in  strictness  of  analysis,  be  reduced,— even  that  rela- 
tion of  proportion  which  is  of  such  importance  in  the  reasonings  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic ;— eo  that  every  species  of  reasoning  would  be,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  of  the  word,  analytical,  evolving  only  qualities  essential  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  subjects  of  the  different  proportions.  When,  therefore,  in  de- 
veloping one  of  the  relations  of  proportion,  I  say,  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen 
to  twenty,  I  state  a  relation  of  the  number  four^  which  may  be.regarded,  as 
comprehended  in  my  notion  of  that  number,  as  any  other  quality  is  compre- 
hended in  any  other  subject. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  number  ybur,  that  when  considered 
tc^ether  with  those  other  numbers,  five,  sixteen,  twenty,  it  impresses  us  with 
a  feeling  of  the  relation  of  proportion,  a  feeling  that  its  proportion  to  five  is 
the  same  as  the  proportion  of  sixteen  to  twenty ;  and  it  is  a  property  which, 
as  soon  as  the  relation  is  felt  by  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  regard  as 
essential  to  the  number  four, — as  when  we  discover  any  new  quahty  of  a 
material  substance,  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  add  this  quality,  as  another 
part,  to  our  previous  complex  notion  of  the  substance.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
perceive  this  property  of  the  number  four,  till  we  have  considered  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  numbers.  But,  as  littie  can  we  know  the  physi- 
cal qualities  which  form  parts  of  our  complex  notion  of  any  substance, 
till  we  have  conindered  the  substance  together  with  other  substances. 
For  example,  who  could  have  predicted,  on  the  mere  sight  of  an  alkaline 
solution,  that,  if  mixed  with  oil,  it  would  convert  the  oil  into  a  soap,  or,  if 
added  to  a  vegetable  infusion,  would  change  the  colour  of  the  infusion  to 
green?  We  must  have  observed  these  mixtures,  or  at  least,  have  read  or 
heard  of  the  effects,  before  we  could  regard  the  changes  as  effects  of  the 
presence  of  the  alkali,— *that  is  to  say,  before  we  could  mclude  in  our  com- 
plex notion  of  the  alkali,  as  a  substance,  the  qualities  of  forming  soap  with 
oils,  and  of  giving  a  peculiar  tinge  to  vegetable  infusions.  But  having  seen, 
or  read,  or  heard  of  these  efiects,  we  feel  that  now,  in  our  complex  notion 
of  the  alkalij  is  included,  as  a  part  in  its  comprehending  whole,  the  concep- 
lien  of  these  particular  qualities.  In  like  manner,  the  afllnity  of  one  metal 
to  another,  with  which  it  admits  of  amalgamation,  may  be  said  to  form  a  part 
of  our  complex  notion  of  the  metal ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  other 
substance,  the  various  properties  of  which,  as  soon  as  these  properties  are 
discovered  by  us,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  stated  to  others,  seem  to  us  to  be 
truly  included  in  the  notion  of  the  substance  itself,  though  before  they  could 
be  so  mcluded,  various  other  substances  must  have  been  considered  at  the 
same  time.  When,  therefore,  I  say  four  are  to  five  as  sixteen  to  twenty,  I 
state  truly  a  property  included  in  the  number  four, — ^the  property,  by  which 
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it  afiects  us  with  a  certain  feeling  of  relation  when  considered  together  with 
certain  other  numbers, — ^though  for  discovering  the  property  originally,  and 
for  feeling  it  afterwards,  it  was  necessary  that  the  odier  numbers  should  be 
considered  together  with  it ;  as,  when  1  state  that  mercury  admits  of  being 
amalgamated  with  other  metals,  I  state  a  property  included  in  my  complex 
notion  of  mercury,  though,  for  originally  discovering  the  property,  and  for 
feeling  it  afterwards,  I  must  have  considered  the  mercury  together  with  the 
other  metals,  with  which  I  state  its  readiness  of  entering  into  chemical  union. 
When  I  consider  the  same  number  four  together  with  other  numbers,  I  dis- 
cover various  other  relations,  as  when  I  endeavour  to  form  new  combinations 
ol  mercury,  or  of  other  chemical  substances,  I  discover  new  relations,  which 
I  add  to  my  complex  notions  of  the  substances  themselves. '  As  my  original 
conception  of  mercury  becomes  more  complex  by  all  the  new  relations 
which  I  trace,  so  my  original  conception  of  the  number  four,  which  seemed 
at  first  a  very  simple  oner,  becomes  gradually  more  complex,  by  the  detec- 
tion of  the  various  relations  of  proportion,  which  are  truly  comprehended  in 
it  as  a  subject  of  our  thought, — as  every  new  relation  which  I  discover  in  a 
chemical  substance,  is  comprehended  in  my  widening  conception  of  tbe 
substance  itself, — and  the  arithmetical  or  geometrical  propartumy  like  tbe 
chemical  quality,  may  thus  strictly  be  reduced  to  the  general  class  of  the 
reladons  of  comprehension. 

In  this  way,  every  new  proportion  which  is  traced  out,  in  a  long  series  of 
such  arithmetical  or  geometrical  propositions,  may  be  considered  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  mere  analysis,  by  which  elements  existing  before,  but  unsuspected, 
are  evolved,  as  in  the  other  species  of  reasoning,  more  obviously  analytic. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  statement  of  any  property  inherent  in  any 
subject,  must,  in  rigid  accuracy  of  arrangement,  be  analytical.  But  without 
insisting  oti  so  subtile  a  process,  it  may  be  easier,  at  least,  though  it  should 
not  be  more  accurate,  to  regard  our  reasonings  of  this  kind,  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  formerly  regarded  our  feelings  of  the  simple  relation  of  pro-  i 
portion,  involved  in  each  proposition  of  the  reasoning,  as  forming  a  class  i 
apart ;  the  reasonings  we  may  call,  in  distinction  from  our  more  obvious 
analytic  reasonings,  proportional  reasonings,  as  we  termed  the  simple  rela* 
tive  suggestions  which  they  involve,  relations  of  proportion. 

Whatever  be  the  species  of  reasoning,  however,  it  is  necessary,  that  the 
propositions  which  form  the  reasoning,  should  follow  each  other  in  a  certain 
order,  for  without  this  order,  though  each  proposition  might  involve  some 
little  analysis,  and  consequently  some  little  accession  of  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  must  be  very  limited.  There  could  be  no  deduc- 
tion of  remote  conclusions,  by  which  the  primary  subject  of  a  distant  propo- 
sition might  be  shown,  through  a  long  succession  of  analyses,  to  have  proper* 
ties,  which  required  all  these  various  evolutions,  before  they  could  themseivei 
be  evolved  to  view.  In  the  proportional  reasonings  of  geometiy,  we  know 
well,  that  the  omission  of  a  single  proposition,  or  even  a  change  of  its  phceJ 
might  render  apparently  false,  and  almost  inconceivable  by  us,  a  conclusiooi 
which,  but  for  such  omission  or  change  of  place  of  a  few  wchxIs  of  tbe  de* 
roonstration,  we  should  have  adopted  instandy,  with  a  feeling  of  the  aSsolute 
impossibility  of  resisting  lis  evidence. 

How  is  it  then,  that,  when  order  is  so  essential  to  discovery,  the  propoa- 
tions  which  we  form  in  our  own  silent  reasoning,  arrange  themselves,  as  tbef 
rise  in  succession,  in  this  necessary  order ;  and  what  are  we  to  think  of  that 
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art,  which,  for  so  maoy  ages,  was  held  out,  not  so  much  as  ao  auxiliary  to 
reason,  as  with  the  still  higher  praise  of  being  an  instrument  that  might  almost 
supply  its  place,  by  the  possession  of  which,  the  acute  and  accurate  might 
argue  still  more  acutely  and  accurately,  and  imbecility  itself  become  a  cham- 
pion worthy  of  encountering  them ;  and  though  not  perhaps  the  victor,  at 
least  not  always  the  vanquished. 

But  to  these  subjects  I  must  not  proceed  till  my  next  Lecture. 


LECTURE  XLIX. 


THE  ORDER  OF  THE  PROPOSITIONS  IN  A  RATIOCINATION,  IS  NOT 
OWING  TO  ANY  SAGACITY—IS  WHOLLY  INDEPENDENT  OF  OUR 
WILL— AND  TRULY  DEPENDS  ON  THE  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  SUGGES- 
TION.—DIVERSITY  IN  OPINION  AMONG  MANKIND  UNAVOIDABLE, 
FROM  THE  VARIETY  IN  THEIR  TRAINS  OF  SUGGESTION.— WHAT 
LOCKE  TERMS  SAGACITY,  MAY  BE,  IN  PART,  PRODUCED  INDIRECT- 
LY.—DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  TRAINS  OF  THOUGHT  THAT  ARISE 
IN  MEDITATION  AND  THOSE  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  EYE  IN 
A  TREATISE.— THERE  IS  A  RATIONAL  LOGIC— ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
SCHOLASTIC  LOGIC. 


Gentlemen,  after  considering  and  classing  our  feelings  of  relation,- 
they  arise  in  any  particular  case,  from,  the  simple  perception  or  conception  of 
two  or  more  objects, — I  proceeded  in  ray  last  Lecture,  to  consider  them,  as 
they  arise  in  those  series  which  are  denominated  reasoning — series,  that 
correspond^  of  course,  with  the  division  which  we  have  made  of  the  species 
of  relations  involved  in  the  separate  propositions  that  compose  them ;  but  of 
which  the  most  important  are  those  which  I  termed  analytical,  as  involving 
in  every  stage  the  consideration  of  a  tohole  and  its  parts^  or  those  which  1 
termed  proportional,  as^involv'ing  some  common  relation  of  intellectual  mea- 
surement. To  the  former  of  these  orders,  indeed,  the  analytical — ^the 
others  might,  as  I  stated  to  you,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  admit  of  being 
reduced ;  but  as  the  process  which  reduces  them  all  to  this  one  great  order, 
might  seem  too  subtile,  and  could  afibrd  no  additional  advantage  in  our  in- 
quiry, I  conceived  it  more  advisable,  upon  the  whole,  to  retain  our  original 
division. 

Every  reasoning  is  a  series  of  propositions ;  but  every  series  of  proposi- 
tions is  not  reasoning ;  however  just  the  separate  propositions  may  be, — ^the 
half  of  eighteen  is  equal  to  the  cube  of  three— -man  is  liable  to  error — mar- 
ble is  a  carbonate  of  lime — these  propositions  following  each  other  lead  to 
no  conclusion  different  from  those  which  each  separately  implies  and  ex- 
presses. To  constitute  reasonings  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
mutual  relation  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  the  different  propositions. 
The  order  in  which  the  different  propositions  arrange  themselves,  so  as  to 
present  to  us  this  mutual  relation  of  the  successive  subjects  and  predicates, 
is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  consecutive  analysis,  in  the  rea- 
sonings that  are  stricdy  ancdytic^  and  to  our  consecutive  measurements  in  the 
reasonings  which  I  have  termed  proportional. 
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Od  what  does  this  order  depend? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  A  is  equal  to  D, — that  we  are  igiMwam 
of  this  exact  relation, — that  we  wish  to  estimate  it  precisely, — that  we  haTe 
no  mode  of  considering  them  together,  but  that  without  knowing  the  relatioD 
of  equality  of  A  to  D,  we  know  the  relation  wiiich  these  bear  to  some  other 
objects  which  may  be  termed  intermediate— that,  for  example,  we  know  A 
to  be  equal  to  B,  which  we  know  to  be  equal  to  the  half  of  C,  and  that  C  is 
known  by  us  to  be  the  double  of  D.  If  the  proportional  relative  A  is  equal 
to  B,  which  is  the  half  of  C,  which  is  the  double  of  D,  follow  each  other  in 
our  mind  in  this  order,  it  wUl  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  doubt,  that 
A  is  exactly  equal  to  D,  since  it  is  equal  to  that  which  is  the  half  of  the 
double  of  D.  But,  if  any  one  of  these  relations  of  the  intermediate  objects 
do  not  arise  in  our  mind — whether  it  be  the  relation  of  A  to  B,  of  B  to  C, 
of  C  to  D,  the  relation  of  equality  of  A  to  D,  which  is  instandy  and  irreasli- 
bly  felt  by  us,  after  the  former  series,  will  not  be  felt,  though  the  series 
should  be  exactly  the  same  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  this  single 
proposition  omitted  in  it.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  may  nave  formerly  ^ 
served  and  measured  B  and  C,  and  known  their  relation  to  D,  unless  B 
occur  to  us  while  A  is  in  our  thought ;  and  we  might  thus  have  all  the  know- 
ledge which  is  necessary  for  discovering  the  proportional  relation  of  A  and 
D,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  proportion,  or  even  the  slightest 
possibility  of  knowing  it,  unless  our  thoughts  should  arrange  themselves  m  a 
certain  order.  It  is  quite  essential  to  our  demonstration,  that  B  and  C  should 
arise  at  certain  times ;  and  they  do  arise  at  certain  times.  How  is  it  thit 
this  happens  .'^ 

The  common  opinion,  on  the  subject,  makes  this  order  a  very  easjr  matter. 
We  have  a  certain  sagacity,  it  is  said,  by  which  we  &nd  out  the  intervening 
propositions  that  are  so,  and  they  are  arranged  in  this  order,  because  we  have 
discovered  them  to  be  suitable  for  our  measurement,  and  put  them  in  their 
proper  place.  *^  Those  intervening  ideas,  which  serve  to  show  the  agree- 
ment 01  any  two  others,"  says  Locke,  **  are  caUed  proofs.  A  quii^ness  in 
the  mind  to  find  out  these  intermediate  ideas  (that  shall  discover  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  an^  other)  and  to  apply  them  rightly,  is,  I  suppose, 
that  wfabh  is  called  sagaeUy.^^  And  reason  itself,  in  another  part  of  hb 
work,  he  defines  to  be  "the  faculty  which  finds  out  these  means,  and  right- 
ly applies  them.^f  I  need  not  quote  to  you  the  common  expressKHis,  to  the 
same  purport^which  are  to  be  found  m  odier  writers. 

That,  b  some  minds,  these  intervening  conceptKHis,  on  wMcb  demonstr*- 
tion  depends,  do  arise  more  readily  than  m  others,  there  can  be  no  question; 
and  it  is  by  a  very  natural  and  obvious  metaphor,  that  minds,  able  to  detect 
those  secret  relations,  which  are  not  perceived  by  others,  to  whom  the  same 
intervenine  conceptions  have  not  arisen,-— or  have  arisen  widiout  saggestiog 
the  same  feeling  of  common  relatbn,  are  said  to  have  peculiar  sagacity.  Bat 
it  is  a  metaphor  only,  and  is  far  from  solving  the  difficulty.  The  quesdoo 
still  remains,  what  that  process  truly  is,  which  the  word'  sagacity  is  borrowed 
to  denote,— whether  the  intermediate  conceptions,  that  arise  more  readily, 
in  certain  minds,  than  in  others,  arise  in  consequence  of  any  skill  in  disco- 
vering them,  or  any  voluntary  effort  in  producing  tUem,  or  whether  they  do 
not  arise  in  consequence  of  laws  of  suggestion,  that  are  independent  alike  of 

*  Etaay  concerning  Human  Underitanding,  B.  iv.  c.  ii,  lect.  2. 
t  Ibid.  B.  iv.  c.  svii.  sect.  9. 
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our  skill,  and  of  any  eflbrts  which  that  skill  might  direct  ?    A  and  D  are 
before  us,  and  have  a  relation,  which  is  at  present  unknown,  but  a  relation 
which  would  be  evolved  to  us,  if  B  and.C  were  to  arise  to  our  mind.    Do 
they  then  arise  at  our  bidding  ?    Or  do  they  arise  without  being  subject  to  ' 
our  command,  and  without  obeymg  it  f 

After  the  remarks  which  I  made,  in  reference  to  intellectual  phenomena, 
in  some  degree  analogous,  I  trust  that  you  are  able,  of  yourselves,  to  decide 
this  question,  by  the  argument  which  I  used  on  the  occasions  to  which  I  re- 
fer. The  mind,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you,  cannot  wSl  the  concep- 
tipn  of  B  or  C,  however  essential  they  may  be  to  our  reasoning ;  since  to 
wiU  them, — at  least  if  we  know  what  we  wQi,  which  is  surely  essentia)  to 
volition,  implies  the  existence  of  the  very  conceptions  which  we  are  said  to 
will,  as  states  of  the  mind  present,  and  prior  to  the  exercise  of  that  sagaci^ 
which  is  said  to  produce  them.  If  B  and  C,  therefore,  rise  to  our  thought, 
in  the  case  supposed  by  us,  it  cannot  be  because  we  have  willed  them  ;  but 
they  must  rise  m  consequence  of  laws  of  mind,  that  are  independent  of  our 
voliuon.  In  short,  we  do  not  find  them  otU,  as  Locke  says,  but  they  came  to 
us ;  and  when  they  have  thus  risen  in  our  mind,  we  do  not  apply  them,  aa 
be  says,  because  we  regard  them  aa  suitable ;  but  the  relation  which  isin- 
volved  in  them,  is  felt,  without  any  intentional  application,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  their  presence  together  in  the  mind.  The  skilful  appfication, 
indeed,  of  which  he  speaks,  involves  an  error  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
that  which  is  involved  in  the  assertion  of  the  volition  of  the  particular  con- 
ceptions, which  are  said  to  be  thus  applied.  It  necessarily  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  very  relative  feeling,  for  the  rise  of  which  it  professes  to  ac- 
count ;  since,  without  this  previous  feeling,  the  comparative  suitableness  of 
one  medium  of  prod*,  rather  than  another,  could  not  be  known.  The  right 
application  of  fit  conceptions  to  .fit  conceptions,  in  the  choice  of  mtermediate 
ideas,  presupposes  then,  in  the  very  sagacity  which  is  said  to  apply  them 
righdy,  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  which  the  intermediate  idea  bears  to  the 
object  to  which  it  is  applied,*— of  the  very  relation  for  discovering  which 
alone,  it  b  of  any  consequence  that  the  intermediate  idea  should  be  iqiplied. 

The  subjects  of  our  intervenmg  proppsitkms,  in  our  trains  of  reasoning,-^ 
B  and  C,  for  example,  by  which  we  discover  the  relation  of  A  to  D,  do  not, 
then,  and  cannot  arise  in  consequence  of  our  UfUli$i^  them :  rince  to  will 
thpm,  would  be  to  have  those  very  subjects  of  comparison,  which  we  will  to 
exist,  ahready  present  to  our  mind,  which  wills  them ;  and  to  will  them,  with 
peculiar  sagacity,  on  account  of  their  fitness  as  subjects  of  comparison,  would 
be  to  have  ahready  felt  that  relation,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  discovering 
which,  they  are  said  to  be  willed.  Though  arising  in  conformity  with  our 
general  desire,  then,  they  do  not  arise  in  consequence  of  any  particular  vofi- 
tions ;  and  yet  they  arise,  and  arise  in  the  very  order  that  is  necessary  for 
developing  the  remote  relation.  The  whole  seeming  mystery  of  this  order, 
in  the  propositions  which  form  our  longest  processes  of  reasoning,  depends 
on  the  regularity  of  the  laws,  which  guide  our  simple  suggestions,  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  mere  association  formerly  considered  hj  us.  Our  various  con- 
ceptions, in  our  trains  of  thought,  we  found,  do  not  follow  each  other  foosely, 
but  according  to  certain  relatkms.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  A 
should  suggest  B,  which  is  related  to  it,— *B  C, — C  D.  All  this  might  take 
place  by  simple  suggestion,  though  no  relation  were  feh,  and  consequendy  no 
proposition  or  verbal  statement  of  relation  firamed.     But,  it  is  not  a  train  of 
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simple  suggestions  only  which  the  laws  of  mbd  evoke.  We  are  suscepdUe 
of  the  feeKng  of  relation  of  parts  of  the  train,  as  much  as  of  the  ooncepdoos 
themselves ;  and  when  A  has  excited  the  relative  conception  of  B,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  we  should  feel  the  relation  of  A  and  B ;  or,  when  C  is  excit- 
ed, the  relation  of  B  and  C,  more  than  that  any  other  feeling  of  CNir  mind 
should  arise  in  its  ordinary  circumstances, — that  we  should  hear  the  sound 
of  a  cannon,  in  consequence  of  the  vibration  of  a  few  invisible  particles  of 
air,  or  see  the  flash  which  precedes  it,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  aflec- 
tion  of  our  visual  nerves.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one  of  tfae  con- 
ceptions in  the  series  A,  B,  C,  D,  though  we  may  have  the  general  wish  of 
discovering  the  relation  of  A  and  D,  and  consequendy  their  relation  to  aoj 
common  objects  of  comparison.  It  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  will  our 
feeling  of  any  one  of  the  relations  of  these  to  each  other,  though  we  may  be 
desirous  of  discovering  their  relations ;  since  to  will  any  particular  feeling  of 
relation,  would  be  to  have  already  felt  that  relation.  But  the  cooceptions 
rise  after  each  other,  in  a  certain  order,  in  consequence  of  tfae  natural  order 
of  the  course  of  suggestion;  snd  out  feelings  of  relation^  therefore,  and  coc- 
sequendy  our  propositions,  which  are  only  our  feelings  of  relations  expressed 
in  language,  correspond,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  the  regularity  of  die 
conceptions  which  suggest  them. 

The  sagacity  of  which  Locke  and  other  writers  speak,  may  theo,  since  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  our  simple  suggestion  itself,  be  reduced  to 
that  peculiar  tendency  of  the  suggesting  principle,  varying  in  diflferent  minds, 
of  which!  before  treated,  when  considering  the  Secondary  Laws  of  Sug- 
gestion, in  their  relation  to  Original  Genius.  The  same  objects  do  not  sug- 
i^est  to  all  the  same  objects,  even  where  past  observation  and  experience  maj 
have  been  the  same ;  because  the  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  objects,  tl^ 
relations  of  which  are  afterwards  felt,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  consti- 
tutional tendencies,  varying  in  different  individuals,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
also  on  tendencies  modified  by  long  habit ;  and,  therefore,  varying  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  as  these  habits  may  have  been  different.  To  some  minds, 
r-the  common  minds,  which,  in  the  great  multitudes  of  our  race,  ifdnk  what 
others  have  thought,  as  they  do  what  others  have  done,— the  conceptions 
which  form  their  trains  of  memory,  tblt  scarcely  can  be  called  trains  of  le- 
fleetion,  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  relation  of  mere  contiguity, 
or  former  proximity  in  time,  of  the  related  images.  The  conceptions  of 
minds  of  a  higher  order,  rise  in  almost  infinite  variety,  because  they  rise 
according  to  a  relation  which  does  not  -depend  on  former  co-existence  of  tbe 
very  images  themselves,  but  is  itself  almost  infinitely  various. 

It  is  this  tendency  of  our  suggestions,  to  rise  according  to  the  relation  of 
analogffj  which  gives  inventive  vigour  to  our  reasoning,  as  it  gives  richness 
and  novelty  to  our  products  of  mere  imagination.  By  continuaUy  presenting 
to  us  new  ot^ects,  in  succession,  it,  of  course,  presents  to  us  new  rdations, 
«nd  leads  the  philosophic  genius  fiK>m  the  simplest  perceptions  of  objects, 
which  the  dullest  of  mankind  equally  behold,  but  in  which  the  objects  tfaeoi- 
selves  are  all  which  ihey  see,  to  those  sublime  relations  of  universal  nature, 
which  bind  every  thing  to  every  thing,  in  the  whole  infini^r  of  worlds,  and  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  immensity  is  scarcely  so  wonderful  as  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  the  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired. 

Tbe  saga<Sityt  then,  of  which  Locke  and  other  writers  speak^  is  •«  Httk 
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wonderful  in  itself,  as  any  other  modification  of  the  suggesting  principle. 
Since  the  tendencies  to  suggestion  are  various,  in  difierent  mii;^ds,  the  con- 
ceptions, which  rise  according  to  those  tendencies,  are  of  course  various ;  and 
with  the  order  of  our  conceptions,  that  are  fek  to  be  related,  the  rtlations 
which  we  feel  must  vary.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  same  conclusion 
formed,  when  the  intervening  conceptions,  in  the  trains  of  reflecUon  of  differ- 
ent individuals,  have  been  different.  But  it  is  much  more  likely,  that,  when^ 
these  intervening  concepdons,  of  which  the  reladons  are  felt,  have  been  dif- 
ferent, the  conclusion,  or  idtimate  relation  which  results  from  the  whole, 
should  itself  be  different ;  and  that  men  should  not  agree  in  opinion,  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the  very  laws  of  intellect,  on  which  the  sim- 
plest phenomena  of  thought  depend.  Even  by  the  same  individual,  as  I  re- 
marked before,  when  treating  of  the  Laws  of  Simple  Suggestion,  what  oppo- 
site conclusions  are  formed  on  the  same  subiects,  in  dirorent  circumstances 
of  health  and  happiness,  or  of  disease  and  misfortune,— and  conclusions 
which  are  drawn  with  the  same  logical  justness  from  the  prQmises,  in  one 
case,  as  in  the  other.  The  process  of  reasaningj  which  is  only  the  continu- 
ed feelbg  of  the  relations  of  the  conceptions  that  have  .arisen  by  the  common 
laws  of  suggestion,  is  equally  accurate ;  but,  though  the  reasonbg  itself  may 
have  been  as  accurate,  the  conceptions  of  which  the  successive  relations  have 
been  felt,  during  the  process  of  reasoning,  were  different,  in  consequence  of 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  in  these  di&rent  states,  to  suggest  different  and 
almost  opposite  images.  This  tendency  to  form,  under  slight  changes  of 
circumstances,  opposite  conclusions,  on  the  same  subjects,  is  happily  illus- 
trated by  Chaulieu,  the  French  poet,  in  some  verses,  m  which  he  considers 
himself  as  viewing  nature  during  a  fit  of  the  ^ut,  and  of  course  seeing  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  is  dreadful ;  when  be  is'^urprised  to  find  different  views 
breaking  upon  him,  of  beauty  in  the  universe,  and  benevolence  in  its  Author, 
and  discovers  that  the  change  has  arisen,  not  from  any  greater  brightness  of 
the  sky,  or  from  any  happier  objects  that  surround  him,  but  from  the  mere 
cessation  of  that  paroxysm,  which  had  shed,  while  it  lasted,  its  own  darkness 
on  the  scene.  It  is  almost  as  litde  possible  for  him,  whose  train  of  concep- 
tions is  uniformly  gloomy,  to  look  upon  tuUuref  or,  I  may  sav,  even  upon  the 
God  ofJSTcUurej  in  the  same  light,  as  that  happier  mind,  which  is  more  dis- 
posed to  images  of  joy,  as  for  one,  to  whose  eyes  the  sunshine  has  never 
carried  light,  to  think  of  the  surface  of  that  earth  on  which  he  treads,  with 
the  same  feeling  of  beauty  and  admiration,  as  the  multitudes  around  him, 
whose  eyes  are  awake  to  dl  the  coburs  that  adorn  it.  What  is  true,  in  these 
extreme  cases,  is  not  less  true  in  cases  that  are  less  remarkai^le.  How  few 
are  the  opinions  of  any  sort,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  mankind  concur; 
and,  even  in  the  case  of  those  opinions,  in  which  they  are  tinantmotif,  how 
few,  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  support  them  Uy  argument,  would  support 
them  by  argument  precisely  similar.  All  might  set  out  with  the  same  con- 
ception, in  their  primary  design ;  and,  if  the  discovery  of  the  strongest  prooGi 
depended  on  the  mere  will  to  discover  the  strongest,  all  would  instantly,  by 
the  exercise  of  this  simple  wiU,  be  omnipotent  fogicians.  But  all  are  not 
omnipotent  logicians, — ^ior  the  intermediate  conceptions  which  rise  to  one 
mind,  do  not  rise  to  others ;  and  the  relations,  therefore,  which  those  inter- 
mediate conceptions  suggest,  are  felt,  of  course,  and  stated,  only  by  those  to 
whom  the  conceptions  which  suggest  them  have  arisen. 

The  difierences  of  opinion  in  mankind,  then, — ^far  from  bebg  wonderful, 
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such,  as  must  have  ariseD,  though  there  had  been  no  other  cause  of 
difference,  than  the  variety  of  the  conceptions,  which,  by  the  simple  laws  of 
suggestion,  occur  in  the  various  trains  or  thought  of  individuab,  aiverstfying, 
of  course,  the  order  o(  proportions  in  their  reasonings,  and  consequeoily  tiie 
rehtion,  which  the  conclusion  involves.  The  objects,  compared,  at  every 
stage  of  the  argument,  have  been  different ;  and  the  results  of  tiie  coropari- 
scm  of  difibrent  objects,  therefore,  cannot  well  be  expected  to  be  the  same. 
I  formerly  alluded  to  a  whimsical  speculation  of  Diderot,  in  which  he  per- 
sonifies the  senses,  and  makes  them  members  of  a  society,  capable  of  holding 
communication  with  each  other,  and  of  discoursing  scientifically,  on  ooe  sub- 
ject at  least, — that  of  ntfm&err,  in  the  calculations  of  which,  he  cooceives  that 
each  of  them  might  become  as  expert  as  the  most  expert  arithmettcians.  In 
all  their  other  cmloquies,  however,  it  is  quite  evident  that  each  must  appear 
to  the  rest  abidutely  insane ;  because  each  must  speak  of  objects  in  rela- 
tions, of  which  the  others  would  be  incapable  of  forming  even  the  slightest 
noticMi.  ^'  I  shall  remark  only,"  says  Diderot,  ^^  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
richer  any  sense  was,  in  notions  peculiar  to  itself,  the  more  extravagant  would 
it  appear  to  the  rest, — that  the  stupidest  of  the  whole  would,  therefore,  infal- 
libly be  the  one  that  would  count  itself  the  wisest,— that  a  sense  would  sel- 
dom be  contradicted,  except  on  subjects  which  it  knew  the  best,  and  that 
there  always  would  be  four  wrong,  against  the  one  that  was  right, — ^whieb 
may  serve  to  give  a  very  fair  opinion  of  the  judgments  of  the  multitude.'^ 
In  the  reasonings  of  mankind,  indeed,  the  sources  of  difiference  are  not  so 
striking  and  obvious,  as  in  this  allegorical  society.  But,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  nearly  a&  much  so ;  and  merely  because  the  same  order  of  [Mx^poa- 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  order  of  conceptions  and  relative  feelings,  has 
not  arisen  in  the  reasonings  of  the  ignorant,  they  laugh  inwardly  at  the  follies 
and  extravagance  of  the  wise,  with  the  same  wonder  and  disdain,  with  which, 
in  Diderot's  fabled  society  of  the  senses,  the  Kar  would  have  listened  to  the 
£ye,  when  it  spoke,  ^ith  calm  philosophy,  o(  forms  and  colourSy  or  which  in 
return,  the  Eye  would  have  felt  for  the  seeming  madness  of  the  Ear,  when 
it  raved,  in  its  strange  ecstasies,  of  airs  and  hamumies. 

The  difierent  order  of  propositions,  in  our  trains  of  reasoning,— and  ooose- 
quently,  in  a  great  measure,  the  difierent  results  of  reasoning,— may,  then,  it 
appears,  depend  on  the  mere  difierences  of  simple  suggesHonj  in  conse- 
quence of  wnich  different  relations  are  felt,  because  the  relative  objects  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  are  different.  But,  iu  like  manner,  as  there  are,  in  differ- 
ent minds,  different  tendencies  of  simple  suggestion,  there  are  also  in  difierent 
minds,  peculiar  tendencies  to  difierent  relative  suggestions,  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  same  objects.  Any  two  objects  may  have  various  relations, — 
and  may,  therefore,  suggest  these  variously.  The  same  two  columns,  for 
example,  when  we  look  at  the  remains  of  ancient  splendour,  in  some  magni-' 
ficent  ruin,  may,  in  the  moment  of  the  first  suggestion,  produce,  in  our  mind, 
the  feeling  of  their  resemblance  or  difference,— of  their  relative  position, — 
of  their  comparative  degrees  of  beauty,  of  their  proportion  in  dimensions, — 
or  various  other  relations,  that  may  be  easily  imagined  which  connect  them, 
as  parts  of  one  whole,  with  the  melancholy  traces  of  present  decay,  or  the 
still  more  melancholy  vestiges  of  the  flourishing  past.  In  different  minds, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  feel  some  of  these  relations,  more  than  others, — a  ten- 
dency which  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  original  constitutional  diversities ;  but 
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which  depends  also,  in  part,  on  factitious  habits,  and  on  transient  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  intellectual  or  bodily.  In  short,  there  are  secondary 
laws  of  relative  suggestion,  constitutional,  habitual,  and  temporary,  as  there 
are  secondary  laws  of  simple  suggestion,  in  like  manner,  constitutional,  ha& 
bitual,  and  temporary ;  and  these  secondary  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  simple 
suggestion,  since  they  vary  the  relations  which  are  felt  by  individuals,  and, 
therefore,  the  results  of  reflecting  thought,  which  different  individuals  present 
to  the  world,  are  unquestionably  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  our  estimation 
of  diversities  of  genius,— -diversities,  that  consist  both  in  the  variety  of  the 
conceptions  which  arise,  and  the  variety  of  the  relations  which  those  concep- 
tions suggest, — and  which,  as  one  splendid  compound,  you  are  now,  1  flatter 
myself,  able  to  reduce  to  the  simple  elements  that  compose  it. 

From  the  influence,  then,  which  education  has  on  the  tendencies  both  of 
simple  and  relative  suggestion,  we  can,  in  this  way,  indirectly  produce  in 
part,  that  sagacUy,  or  ready  discovery  of  means  of  proof,  which  I  have  shown 
to  be  absolutely  beyond  our  direct  volition.  We  can  continually  render  our- 
selves acquainted  with  more  objects,  and  can  thus  increase  the  store  of  pos- 
sible suggestions,  which  may  on  occasion,  present  to  us  new  means  of  proof; 
and  we  can  even,  by  the  influence  of  certain  habits,  so  modify  the  general 
tendency  of  suggestion,  that  certain  relations,  rather  than  others,  shall  rise  to 
the  mind,  or  shall  rise,  at  least,  more  rapidly  and  readily.  How  many  argu- 
ments occur  to  a  well  cultivated  understanding,  m  treating  every  subject 
which  comes  beneath  its  review,  that  never  would  have  occurred  to  others  ? 
—and  though  not  one  of  the  separate  suggestions,  which  either  strengthen  or 
adorn  the  reasoning,  has  be^n  the  object  of  a  particular  voliuon, — the  general 
cultivation,  from  which  they  all  flow,  has  been  willed,  and  would  not  have 
taken  place,  but  for  that  love  of  letters  and  science,  which  continued  to  ani* 
mate  the  studies  which  it  produced, — making  it  delightful  to  know^  what  it 
was  happbess  almost  to  vnsh  to  lemrn. 

These  remarks,  on  the  order  of  propositions,  which  constitute  reasonings 
have  shown  you,  I  trust,  that  they  depend  on  tendencies  of  the  mind  more 
lasting  than  our  momentary  volitions, — ^that  the  relations,  which  they  involve, 
could  not  be  felt  by  us,  unless  we  had  previously  the  conceptions,  which  are 
the  subjects  of  the  relations, — and  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  will  any  one 
of  these  conceptions ;  since,  in  that  case,  the  conception  must  have  existed, 
before  it  was  wiled  into  existence.  The  conceptions,  then,  and  the  feelings 
of  relation,  that  is  to  say,  the  propositions,  in  the  order  in  which  they  present 
themselves  to  our  internal  thought, — ^arise,  by  the  simple  laws  of  suggestum 
on/y,— conception  suggesting  conception,  and  that  which  is  suggested,  being 
felt  to  have  a  relation  of  some  sort  to  the  conception  which  suggested  it. 

The  laws  of  simple  suggestion, — according  to  which  conceptions  do  not 
follow  each  other  loosely,  but  those  only  which  have  a  certain  relation  of 
some  sort  to  each  other, — furnish,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  regularity  of  our  reasonings.  While  there  is  a  continued  desire 
of  discovering  the  relations  of  any  particular  pbject,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
with  this  continued  desire,  the  reasoning  should  itself  be  continuous ;  since 
the  remaining  conception  of  the  object,  the  relations  of  which  we  wish  to 
explore,  and  which  must  be  as  permanent,  as  the  permanent  desire  that  in- 
volves it,  will,  of  course,  suggest  the  conception  of  objects  related  to  it ;  and, 
therefore,  the  relations  themselves,  as  subsequent  feelings  of  the  mind.    If 
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we  wish  to  discover  the  propordon  of  A  to  D,  these  concepdons,  as  long  as 
the  very  wish  which  involves  them  remains,  must,  by  the  simple  laws  of 
saggestioD,  excite  other  conceptions  related  to  them ;  and  in  the  multitude 
of  relative  objects,  thus  capable  of  being  suggested,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
there  should  be  some  one  B  or  C,  which  has  a  common  reladon  to  both  A 
and  D ;  and  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  measure  for  comparing  tbem,  or 
suggests  this  very  reladon  without  any  such  intebdonal  comparison.  Indeed, 
sbce  A  jind  D,  both  conceived  together,  form  one  complex  feeling  of  the 
mind,  it  might  be  expected,  that  the  reladve  objects,  most  likely  to  arise  by 
suggestion,  would  be  such  as  have  a  common  relation  to  both  parts — if  I  may 
80  term  them — of  the  complex  feeling,  by  which  they  are  suggested, — ^the 
very  proofs,  or  intermediate  concepdons,  which  form  the  links  of  our  de- 
monstradon. 

You  are  aware,  that  in  these  remarks,  1  speak  of  the  series  of  propositioDs 
that  arise  in  our  mind  when  we  meditate  on  any  subject,  not  of  the  series 
which  we  submit,  in  discourse  or  in  written  works,  to  the  consideration  of 
others.  Though  it  is  impossible  for  us,  even  in  these  cases,  to  will  a  angle 
concepdon  or  a  sinde  feeling  of  relation, — since  this  would  be  to  tcill  into 
existence  that  which  already  eccistSy — ^it  is,  unquestionably,  in  our  power  not 
to  clothe  in  words  the  concepdons  or  relations  that  have  arisen  in  our  thought ; 
and,  by  this  mere  omission  of  the  parts  of  our  internal  series,  which  we  regret 
as  feeble  or  irrelative  to  our  principal  object,  the  whole  series  of  propositioos, 
as  expressed,  may  seem  very  different,  certainly  far  more  forcible,  than  thai 
which  really  passed  through  our  mind,  and  produced  in  us^that  convicdoo  or 
persuasion  which  we  wish  to  diffuse.  But  still  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
It  is  the  omUsion  only  which  makes  the  difference,  and  that  in  the  whole 
series  of  propositions  which  we  express  b  language,  there  is  not  a  single 
conception  or  feeling  of  relation  which  we  have  direcdy  wiUed. 

Such  is  the  process  of  ratiocination,  considered  as  a  natural  process  of  the 
mind.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  art  of  recuoning^  which,  (or  so 
many  ages,  banished  reason  from  the  schools  ;^-of  that  art  which  rendered 
it  80  laborious  a  drudgery,  to  be  a  little  more  ignorant  than  before,  which 
could  produce  so  much  disputation  without  any  sul^ect  of  dispute,  and  so 
many  proud  victories  of  nothing  over  less  than  nothing !  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  to  the  scholastic  art  of  logic  I  allude. 

That  there  may  be,  or  rather  that  there  is,  a  rational  logic^  I  am  far  from 
denying ;  and  that  many  useful  directions,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  rules,  may  be  given  to  the  inexperienced  student  that  may  facilitate 
to  him  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  which  but  for  such  directions,  he  would 
have  made  only  more  slowly,  or  perhaps  not  made  at  all.  The  art  of  rea- 
soning, however,  which  a  judicious  logic  affi)rds,  is  not  so  much  the  art  of 
acquiring  knowledge  bs  the  art  of  communicating  it  to  others,  or  recording  it, 
in  the  manner  that  may  be  most  profitable  for  our  own  future  advancement 
in  the  track  which  we  have  been  pursuing.  Its  direct  benefit  to  ourselves  is 
rather  negative  than  positive — teaching  us  the  sources  of  error  in  our  mental 
constitution,  and  in  all  the  accidental  circumstances  of  tlie  language  which 
we  are  obliged  to  use,  and  the  society  in  which  we  must  mingle, — and  thus 
rather  saving  us  from  what  is  false ,  than  bestowing  on  us  what  is  ^rtce.     In- 
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deed,  sio^e  we  cannot,  as  I  have  shown,  produce,  direcdy,  in  our  mind,  any 
one  conception,  or  anv  one  feeling  of  relation,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
influence  of  any  art  of  reasoning  on  our  trains  of  thought  must  be  indirect 
only. 

But  if  an  art  of  reasoning  is  to  be  given  to  us,  it  is  surely  to  be  an  art 
which  is  to  render  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  more  easy,  not  more  diffi- 
cult,^»an  art  which  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  not  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  force  the  mind, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  suspend  the  very  progress  which  was  leading  it  to  truth. 
With  which  of  these  characters  did  the  syllogistic  logic  more  exactly  cor- 
respond ? 

The  natural  progress  of  reasoning  I  have  already  explained  to  you,  and 
illustrated  by  examples  both  of  the  analytic  and  proportional  kind.  One 
conception  follows  another  conception,  according  to  certain  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, to  which  our  Divine  Author  has  adapted  our  mental  constitution ;  and 
by  another  set  of  laws  which  the  same  Divine  Author  has  established,  cer- 
tain feelings  of  relation  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  suggesting  and 
suggested  object.  This  is  all  in  which  reasoning,  as  felt  by  us,  truly  consists. 
We  have  the  conception  of  A,  it  suggests  B,  and,  these  two  conceptions  co* 
existing,  we  feel  some  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other.  B,  thus  sug- 
gested, suggests  C ;  and  the  relation  of  these  is  felt  in  like  manner, — and 
thus,  through  the  longest  ratiocination,  analytical  or  proportional,  each  subject 
of  our  thought  suggests  something  which  forms  a  part  of  it,  and  is  involved 
in  it,  or  something  which  has  to  it  a  certain  relation  of  proportion ;  and  the 
relation  of  comprehension  in  the  one  case,  or  of  proportion  m  the  other  case, 
is  felt  accordingly  at  every  step.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  simpler  than  a 
process  of  this  kind ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  process  could  be 
made  shorter  than  nature  herself  has  rendered  it,  unless  every  truth  were 
known  to  us  by  intuition.  Objects^  and  the  relations  of  objects, — these  are 
all  which  reasoning  involves;  and  these  must  always  be  involved  in  every 
reasoning.  While  reasoning,  then,  or  a  series  of  propositions  is  necessarv  for 
the  developement  of  truth,  the  intervening  conceptions  which  form  the  subjects 
of  those  propositions  that  connect  one  remote  conception  with  another  must 
arise  successively  in  the  mindj  and  their  relations  be  feh,  in  like  manner, 
successively.  What  is  it  which  the  syllogistic  art  would  confer  on  us  in 
addition  f  To  shorten  the  process  of  arriving  at  truth,  it  forces  us  to  use,  in 
every  case,  three  propositions  instead  of  the  two  which  nature  directs  us  to 
use.  Instead  of  allowing  us  to  say  man  is  fallible — he  may  therefore  err, 
even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from  error — ^which  is  the  spontane- 
ous order  of  analysis  in  reasoning, — ^the  syllogistic  art  compels  us  to  take  a 
longer  journey  to  the  same  conclusion,  by  the  use  of  what  it  calls  a  major 
proposition^ — a  proposition  which  never  rises  spontaneously,  for  the  best  of 
all  reasons,  that  it  cannot  rise  without  our  knowledge  of  the  very  truth,  which 
is  by.  supposition  unknown.  To  proceed,  in  the  regular  form  of  a  syllogism, 
we  must  say  all  beings  that  are  fallible  may  err,  even  when  they  think  them- 
selves moit  secure  from  error.  But  man  is  a  fallible  being— be  may  there- 
fore err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  secure  from  error.  In  our  spon- 
taneous reasonings,  in  which,  we  arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  evidence  precisely  the  same,  there  are,  as  I  have  said, 
no  major  propositions,  but  simply  what  in  this  futile  art  are  termed  technically 
the  minor  and  the  conclusion.    The  invention  and  formal  statement  of  a  mar 
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jor  proposition,  then,  in  eveiy  case,  serve  only  to  retard  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, not  to  quicken  it,  or  render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  more  sure. 

"I^is  retardation  of  the  progress  of  reasoning,  is  one  circumstance  winch 
distinguishes  the  sytto^ism ;  but  the  absurdity,  which  is  implied  in  the  veiy 
theory  of  it,  distinguishes  it  still  more.  It  constantly  assumes,  as  the  first 
stage  of  that  reasoning,  by  which  we  are  to  arrive  at  a  particular  truth,  our 
previous  knowledge  of  that  particular  truth.  The  major  is  the  very  conchi* 
sion  itself  under  another  form,  and  its  truth  is  not  more  felt  than  that  which  it 
professes  to  develope.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the  trifling  examples,  which,  in 
books  of  logic,  are  usually  given,  with  a  most  appropriate  selection,  to  illus- 
trate this  worse  than  trifling  art — ^when,  in  order  to  prove  that  John  is  a  sin- 
ner, I  do  not  adduce  any  particular  sin  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  but  draw 
up  my  accusation  more  irresistibly,  by  the  major  of  a  syllogism.  All  men 
are  sinners.  John  is  a  man ;  therefore  John  is  a  sinner.  If  I  really  attached 
any  meaning  to  my  major  proposition,  all  men  are  sinners,  I  must,  at  that 
very  moment,  have  felt  as  completely  that  John  was  a  sinner,  as  after  I  had 
pursued  him,  technically,  through  the  minor  and  conclusion. 

The  great  error  of  the  theory  of  the  syllogism — an  error,  which,  if  my 
time  allowed,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  its  relation  to  the  ideal  sp- 
tems  of  forms  and  species,  which  prevailed  when  the  syllogistic  art  was  in- 
vented, and  during  the  long  ages  of  its  sway— consisted  in  suppoarog,  that, 
because  all  our  knowledge  may  be  technically  reduced,  in  some- measure,  to 
general  maxims,  these  maxims  have  naturally  a  prior  and  paramount  exist- 
ence in  our  thought,  and  give  rise  to  those  very  reasonings  which,  on  the 
contrary,  give  rise  to  them. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  our  previous  assent  to  the  axiom,  a  whole  b  greater 
than  a  part,  that  we  believe  any  particular  whole  to  be  greater  than  any  part 
of  it ;  but  we  feel  this  truth  in  every  particular  case,  by  its  own  intuitive  evi- 
dence, and  the  axiom  only  expresses  briefly  our  various  feelings  of  this  kind 
without  giving  occasion  to  them.  The  infant,  from  whom  half  his  cake  has 
been  taken,  who  has  seen  it  taken,  and  who  yet  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
less  cake  afterwards  than  he  had  before,  is  very  likely  to  prove  a  naost  obsti- 
nate denier  of  that  general  proposition,  by  which  we  might  attempt  to  con- 
vince him,  that  he  now  roust  have  less  cake  than  he  had  at  first,  because  a 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part,  and  consequentiy  a  part  less  than  a  whole.  **  Is 
it  possible,"  saVs  Locke,  *^  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  but 
by  virtue  of  this  or  some  such  axiom,  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  takeo 
together  i^  Mapy  a  one  knows,  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  without 
having  heard  or  thought  on  that  or  any  other  axiom,  by  which  it  mieht  be 
proved ;  and  knows  it  as  certainly  as  any  other  man  knows  that  the  whole  is 
equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all  from  the  same  principle  of 
self-evidence  ;  the  equality  of  those  ideas  being  as  visibly  and  certain  to  faimt 
without  that  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it, — it  needing  no  proof  to  make  it 
perceived.  Nor,  after  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts, 
does  be  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  certainly, 
than  be  did  before ;  for  if  there  be  any  odds  in  those  ideas,  the  whole  and 
parts  are  more  obscure,  or  at  least  more  difficult  to  be  settied  in  the  mind, 
than  those  of  one,  two,  and  three.''* 

The  general  axiom,  then,  is  in  every  case  posterior  to  the  separtte  fed- 
iogSi  of  which  it  is  only  the  brief  expression,  or,  at  least,  without  which,  as 

*  Etiajr  Coneerning  Human  UndenUnding,  B.  iv,  e.  viL  aect.  10. 
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prior  to  our  verbal  statement  of  the  axbm,  the  axiom  itself  never  could  have 
formed  a  part  of  our  system  of  knowledge.  The  syllogism,  tbereforoi  which 
proceeds  from  the  axiom  to  the  demonstration  of  particulars,  reverses  com- 
pletely the  order  of  reasoning,  and  begins  with  the  conclusion,  in  order  to 
teach  us  how  we  may  arrive  at  it.  It  is,  in  the  great  journey  of  truth,  as  if, 
in  any  of  our  comnKXi  joumeyings  from  place  to  place<— from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  for  example— we  were  to  be  directed  first  to  go  to  London,  and 
then  to  find  out  York,  or  some  other  intermediate  town,  when  we  might  be 
quite  sure  of  knowing  the  way  from  York  to  London,  because  we  must  al« 
ready  have  travelled  it.  Is  this  the  sort  of  direction  which  we  could  venture 
to  give  to  any  traveller,  or  would  not  every  traveller,  if  we  were  to  venture  to 
give  him  such  a  direction,  smile  at  our  folly  ?  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
science,  if  the  similar  folly  of  the  dialectic  directions  of  the  schools  had  heen 
as  easily  perceived.    But  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  journey  from  place  to 

{Jace  ;  and  few  know,  accurately,  what  it  is  to  journey  from  truth  to  truth, 
n  the  one  case,  we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  and  very  soon  find  out 
what  that  shortest  road  b.  In  the  other  case,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  are  fond  of  the  shortest  road,  or  at  least  we  have  an  unfortunate  tendency 
to  believe  that  a  road  is  the  shortest  possible,  merely  because,  being  a  great 
deal  longer,  it  may  have  made  us  go  through  much  very  rapid  exercise  to 
very  little  purpose. 

^*  God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  ^*  as  to  make 
them  barely  twihlegged  antmaUi*  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  net* 
iianaV^f  Indeed  the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  own  mdependent 
rationality  is,  that,  with  the  incumbrance  of  the  logical  system  of  the  schools, 
they  were  able  to  shake  this  o^  and  to  become  reasoners  in  the  true  and 
noble  sense  of  that  term,  by  abandoning  the  art  which  made  them  only  dis- 
putants. ^ 
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TIONS OF  SUCCESSION. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  gentlemen,  after  analyzing  the  process  of  ratiocination, 
and  explaining  the  laws  on  which  the  order  of  its  regular  series  of  proposi- 
tions depends,  I  proceeded  to  consider  the  logic  of  me  echoolsy  as  an  mstni* 
ment  ot  reasoning,  not  on  account  of  any  merits,  wnich  I  supposed  it  to  pos- 
sess, as  an  useful  instrument  for  this  purpose,  but  merely  from  that  interest, 
which  even  error  itself  acquires,^  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  error  of  all  the 
wise,  or  of  all  who  were  considered  as  wise,  for  many  ages.  The  ruins  of  a 
mighty  intellectual  system  must  surely  be  viewed  by  us,  with  some  portion  at 
least  of  that  emotion,  which  is  so  readily  excited  by  the  decavbg  monuments, 
and  the  mere  workmanship  of  mechanic  art  in  the  riiins  of  an  ancient  city, 

*  Creatares.-*Or^. 

t  Essay  Concenung  Homan  UndemUBdiog,  B.  iy.  c.  zvii.  se^.  4. 
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or  even  of  the  solitary  casde  of  some  distinguished  chieftain.  It  is  impossibfe 
not  to  pause  on  the  intellectual  ruin,  as  we  would  pause  on  some  half  won 
sculpture  or  fallen  column^ — ^wben  the  same  column  or  sculpture,  if  existii^ 
entire  in  any  modem  edifice,  would  scarcely  attract  our  regard. 

In  considering  this  ancient  system, — ancient,  unfortunately,  onlj  if  we 
date  it  from  the  period  at  which  it  began  its  destructive  reign,  and  not,  if  we 
date  it  from  the  period  of  its  decay, — ^I  endeavoured  to  show  you,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  process  of  the  syllogistic  art  with  the  process,  by  which,  with- 
out any  such  artificial  system,  we  advance  from  truth  to  truth,  in  those  pro- 
gressive feelings  of  relation,  which  arise  when  we  are  said  to  reflect  or 
meditate  on  a  subject,  how  much  simpler  and  shorter  the  natural  process  of 
two  propositions  at  everjr  stage,  is,  than  the  artificial  process  of  three  at  every 
stage ;  and  what  inconsistency  is  implied,  in  the  very  theory  of  the  syllogism, 
if  considered  as  an  art  of  acquiring  truth,  and  not  merely  as  an  art  of  com- 
municating it;  since  the  very  knowledge  implied  in  the  major  pn^)osit]on, 
which,  in  the  syllogism,  is  the  first  proposition  of  the  series,  supposes  the 
previous  feeling  of  that  relation,  which  is  expressed  in  the  conclu»oo, — for 
the  discovery  of  which  ultimate  relation  alone,  the  s}'llogism  is  supposed  to 
be  invented.  If  we  have  previously  felt  this  relation,  which  the  conclusion 
expresses,  we  have  evidently  no  need  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  technicalhr 
to  unfold  it  to  us ;  if  we  have  not  previously  felt  it,  we  cannot  admit  the  major 
proposition  of  the  syllogism,  which  is  the  first  step  of  the  reasoning ;  and  that 
which  teaches  us,  by  a  series  of  propositions,  only  what  we  have  admitted 
already,  before  the  first  proposition,  cannot  surely  be  supposed  to  add  much 
to  our  stock  of  truths. 

The  natural  process  of  reasoning,  by  two  propositions,  instead  of  the  three, 
which  the  syllogism  would  force  us  to  use,  has  been  albwed,  indeed,  by 
logicians  to  have  a  place  in  their  system  ;  because,  with  all  their  fondness  for 
their  own  technical  modes  and  figures,  they  had  not  quite  suflicient  hardihood 
to  deny,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  us  to  reason  sometimes^  as  in  truth  we 
dttoays  reason.  Their  only  resource,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  this  natural 
process  under  their  own  artificial  method,  and  to  give  it  a  name,  which  might 
ihiply  the  necessity  of  this  reduction,  before  the  reasoning  itself  could  be 
wormy  of  that  honourable  title.  They  supposed,  accordingly,  the  propositioa 
which  was  technically  wanting,  to  be  understood,  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker 
or  hearer,  and  termed  the  reasoning,  therefore,  an  enthymeme.  It  was,  they 
said,  a  tmncated  or  imperfect  syllogism.  They  would  have  expressed  them- 
selves more  accurately,  if  they  had  described  their  own  syllogism,  as,  in  its 
relation  to  the  natural  analytic  process  of  our  thought,  a  cumbrous  and  over- 
loaded enthymeme. 

The  imperfection  of  the  syllogism,  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  very  examples,  which 
every  writer  on  the  subject  employs,  to  illustrate  its  power.  If  all  the  in- 
stances, that  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  in  the  innumerable  works  of 
the  schoolmen,  were  collected  together, — ^though  they  might  make  a  pretty 
large  volume,  they  would  not  communicate  to  the  most  ignorant  reader  a 
single  truth ;  and  can  we  think,  then,  that  the  superior  facility,  which  it  gives 
for  the  discovery  of  truth,  is  an  exceUence,  to  which  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  ? 
If  the  art  could  have  been  made  profitable,  in  any  way,  for  discovery,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  some  zealous  admirer  of  it,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
iduuration,  would  have  illustrated  its  power  by  some  applications  of  it,  that 
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were  more  than  verbal  trifling*    Yet,  I  may  safely  venture  to  say,  that  a  ' 
mere  perusal  of  the  reasonings,  brought  forward  as  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  the  syllogism,  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  reader,  if  he  h^d  any 
doubt  before,  of  the  absolute  inefficacy  of  the  art,  of  which  be  was  perusing 
the  shadowy  achievements. 

It  is  very  justly  remarked,  by  Dr.  Reid, — in  his  "  Brief  Account  of  Aris* 
totle's  Logic,"  published  by  Lord  Kames,  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Sketches, 
— -"  That  the  defects  of  this  system  were  less  apparent,  in  the  original  works 
of  its  inventor,  than  in  the  works  of  his  commentators, — ^from  this  circum- 
stance, that  Aiistode,  in  discussing  the  legitimate  syllo^sms,  never  makes 
use  of  real  syllogisms,  to  illustrate  his  rules,  but  avaib  himself  of  the  mere 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  representative  of  the  subjects  and  predicates  of 
his  propositions*"*  "  The  commentators,  and  systematical  writers  in  logic," 
says  Dr.  Reid,  "  have  supplied  this  defect,  and  given  us  real  examples  of 
every  legitimate  mode,  in  all  the  figures.  We  acknowledge  this  to  be 
charitably  done,  in  order  to  assist  the  conception  in  matters  so  very  ab- 
stract ;  but  whether  it  was  prudently  done  for  the  honour  of  the  art,  may  be 
doubted.  I  am  afraid,  this  was  to  uncover  the  nakedness  of  the  theory ;  it 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  bring  it  into  contempt ;  for  when  <me  con^ 
siders  the  silly  ^  and  uninstructive  reasonings,  that  have  been  brought  forth 
by  this  grand  organ  of  science,  he  can  hardly  forbear  crying  out,  *  Parturiunt 
montes,  et  nascitur  ridiculus  mus.'  Many  of  the  writers  on  logic,"  continues 
Dr.  Reid,  *^  are  acute  and  ingenious,  and  much  practised  in  the  syllogistical 
art ;  and  there  must  be  some  reason,  why  the  examples  they  have  given  of 
syllogisms  are  so  leanJ*^* 

The  reason  of  this  leanness,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  speaks,  is  not  very  difficult 
of  discovery.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  syllogism  itself,  which, 
as  I  have  shown,  assumes,  and  must  assume,  in  every  case,  as  evident,  and 
already  felt,  in  the  major  proposition,  the  very  truth,  which  the  technical  rea- 
soner  is  afterwards  supposed  to  discover  by  the  aid  of  the  two  following  pro^ 
positions.  No  choice,  therefore,  was  left  to  the  illustrator  of  the  technical 
process,  but  of  such  puerile  and  profidess  examples,  as  have  been  uniformly 
employed  for  illustration ;  because  any  other  examples  would  have  shown 
the  total  inapplicability  of  his  boasted  art.  It  is  very  evident,  that  the  art 
could  not  be  regarded  as  of  the  slightest  efficacy,  unless  the  conclusion, 
which  was  the  important  proposition,  were  to  be  attended  with  belief;  and 
since  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  if  felt  at  all,  must,  as  I  have  shown,  have 
been  felt  before  the  major  proposition  itself  could  have  been  admitted,  this 
primary  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion,  before  the  opening  of  tlie  ar- 
gument, necessarily  limited  the  argument  itself,  to  the  demonstration  of  pro- 
positions, of  which  no  proof  was  requisite.  Since  the  major  is  only  another 
form  of  expressing  the  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  syllogism  had 
attempted  to  add  any  thiug  to  our  knowledge,  it  must  have  enunciated  some-" 
thing  in  the  major  propositTon,  which  was  previously  unknown, — ^wbich, 
therefore,  as  unknown,  we  should  have  required  to  be  itself  proved,  and  of 
which  the  remaining  propositions  of  the  syllogism  were  far  from  affi)rding  any 

f>roof.    To  obtain  immediate  assent,  therefore,  for  the  major,  it  was  abso- 
utely  necessary,  not  to  enunciate  in  it  any  thing,  which  was .  not  either  self- 
evident,  or  previously  demonstrated  ;  and  the  unfortunate  logician,  if  be 

*  Ch.  It.  eect.  3.^The  langoage  aonnewliAt  vwtM. 

t  Ch.  iv.  tect.  3. 
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expected  hb  syllogisin  to  be  creditedi  was  thus  obliged  to  show  the  wooden 
of  nis  art,  by  proving  Peter  to  be  a  sinner,  because  all  men  are  sinners^  or 
demonstrating  that  a  horse  has  four  legs,  because  it  is  a  Quadruped.  All 
quadrupeds  Save  four  legs — but  a  horse  is  a  quadruped*— therefore  a  faofse 
has  four  legs. 

These  remarks,  though  relating  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  this  technical 
peocess,  as  a  supposed  mode  of  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in 
our  own  meditative  reasonings,  may  have  already  shown  you,  that,  it  the 
syUogism  was  mefficacious,  and,  I  may  say,  even  worse  than  inefficacious, 
as  a  process  for  discoverii^  truth,  it  was  not  less  inadequate  as  an  instru- 
ment for  communicatbg  truth  to  others ;  though  it  is  for  its  supposed  advan- 
tages in  this  respect  that,  of  late  at  least,  when  we  are  begmning  to  recover 
fixxn  our  transcendental  admiration  of  it,  has  been  chiefly  panegyrized  or 
defended.  A  very  litde  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  different  propositions 
of  the  syDogism,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the  same  fundamental  error, 
which  renders  it  useless  for  discovering  truth,  renders  it  eijually  useless  for 
the  dcvelopement  of  it ;  and  that,  as  our  internal  reasoning  is  only  a  series  of 
enthymemes,  it  is  only  by  such  a  series  of  enthymemes  as  that  by  which 
truth  unfokis  itself  to  our  own  minds,  that  it  can  be  successfully  unf^ded  to 
the  minds  of  others. 

In  the  attempt  to  communicate  knowledge  by  the  technical  forms  of  rea- 
sonine,  the  major  proposition,  as  first  stated  in  the  argument,  must  of  course 
have  been  supposed  to  be  understood  and  admitted  when  stated,  since,  if 
not  admitted  by  the  hearer  or  reader  as  soon  as  stated,  it  would  itself  stand 
in  need  of  proof;  and  if  it  was  so  understood  and  admitted,  of  what  use 
could  the  remaining  propositions  of  the  syllo^m  be,  since  they  could  com- 
municate no  truth  that  was  not  communicated  and  felt  before?  There  is  no 
absurdity  in  supposing  that  wo  may  admit  the  conclusion  of  a  syUog&m, 
vritbout  admitting  the  major  proposition  ;  since  the  major,  though  it  involve 
the  conclusion,  involves  some  more  general  relations.  We  may  admit,  for 
example,  that  Peter  is  six  feet  high,  though,  if  his  stature  were  attempted  to 
be  demonstrated  to  us  by  the  syllogism,  all  men  are  six  feet  high ;  but 
Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  six  feet  high,*— we  should  certainly  object 
to  the  major  proposition,  and  form  our  belief  only  on  particular  observation 
of  the  individual.  But  though  we  may  thus  admit  the  proportion  which 
forms  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism,  without  admitting  the  major  proposition, 
firom  which  it  is  said  to  flow,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  we  should  know 
the  meaning  of  the  moforj  and  admit  it,  without  admitting  also,  tacitly,  indeed, 
but  with  equal  feeling  of  its  truth,  the  conclusion  itself.  The  whole  quesdoo, 
as  we  have  seen,  relates  to  the  feeling  of  the  truth  of  the  major  proposition ; 
for  if  it  be  true,  and  felt  to  be  true,  all  the  rest  is  ahready  allowed ;  and  yet 
this  most  important  of  all  propositions,  which,  if  the  conclusion  he  of  a  kind 
that  demands  proof,  must  itself  demand  proof  still  more,  is  the  very  proposi- 
tion which  is  most  preposterously  submitted  to  us  in  the  first  place  for  our 
assent,  without  any  proof  whatever, — ^the  honour  of  a  proof  being  reserved 
only  for  a  proposition,  which,  if  the  major  require  no  proof,  must  be  itself 
too  clear  to  stand  in  need  of  it.  As  a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge, 
therefore,  the  syllogism  is,  if  possible,  still  more  defective  than  as  a  mode  of 
acquiring  it.  it  does  not  give  any  additional  knowledge,  nor  communicate 
the  knowledge  which  it  does  communicate  in  any  simpler,  or  shorter,  or  surer 
way.     On  the  contrary,  whatever  knowledge  it  gives,  it  renders  more  con- 
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fused  by  being  more  cumbrous ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  train  diet  nund,  which 

receiires  instruction  in  this  way,  to  two  of  the  most  dangerous  practical 

errors,— 4he  errors  of  admitting,  without  proof,  only  what  requires  proof,  and 

of  doubting,  that  is  to  say,  of  requiring  proof,  only  of  what  is  evident.     Such 

is  the  syllogism,  considered  as  an  instrument,  either  for  facilitating  our  own 

attainments  in  knowledge,  or  for  communicating  these  attainments  to  others. 

The  triumph  of  the  syllogistic  art,  it  must  be  confessed,  however,  is  not  as 

an  art  of  acquiring  or  communicating  truth,  but  as  an  art  of  disputation— -as 

the  great  art  of  proving  any  thing  by  any  thing,  quidlibet  per  quodlibet  pro^ 

bandi.     And,  if  it  be  a  merit  to  be  able  to  dispute  long  and  equally  weU,  on 

subjects  known  and  unknown,  to  vanquish  an  opponent,  by  being  in  the  wrcHig, 

and  sometimes  too  by  being  in  the  right,  but  without  the  slightest  r^ard 

either  to  the  right  or  wrong,  and  merely  as  these  accidental  circumstances 

may  have  corresponded  with  certain  skilful  4ises  of  terms  without  a  meanings 

— this  merit  the  logicians  of  the  schools  unquestionably  might  claim.  Indeed, 

in  controversies  of  this  sort,  in  those  ages  of  endless  controversy,  '^success," 

as  it  has  been  very  truly  remarked,  "  tended  no  more  to  decide  the  question, 

than  a  man's  killing  his  antagonist  in  a  duel  serves  now  to  satisfy  any  person 

of  sense  that  the  victor  had  right  on  his  side,  and  that  the  vanquished  was  in 

the  wrong.** 

Of  this  system  of  logic,  the  views  given  by  phibsophers,  during  the  period 
in  which  it  flourished,  are  ahuost  innumerable  ;  and,  in  no  other  works  can 
we  find  so  striking  a  mixture  of  intellectual  strength  and  intellectual  weak* 
ness,  of  acuteness,  capable  of  making  the  nicest  and  most  subtile  distinctions, 
with  an  imbecility  of  judgment,  incapable  of  estimating  the  insignificance  of 
any  one  of  those  subjects,  on  which  so  many  nice  and  subtile  distinctions 
were  made.  AH  these  commentaries,  and  systematic  views,  however,—* 
though  all  that  is  valuable  in  them  were  condensed  into  a  few  pages — 
would  scarcely  be  equal  in  value  to  the  few  pages  of  a  commentary  of  a 
different  kind ;  in  which  the  maxims  of  logic  are  adapted  with  noost  singular 
happiness,  to  a  ludicrous  theory  of  syllogisms,  the  striking  coincidences  of 
which,  with  the  actual  laws  of  the  sylk>gism,  will  be  best  felt  by  those  to 
whom  the  rules  of  syllogizing  are  most  familiar. 

'*  Though  I  am  afraid  I  have  transgressed  upon  my  reader's  patience  al- 
ready, I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  one  thing  more  extraordinary  than  any 
yet  mentioned ;  which  was  Crambe's  Treatise  of  Syllogisms.  He  supposed 
that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like  a  ^reat  forest,  where  ideas  ranged  like 
animals  of  several  kinds ;  that  those  ideas  copulated,  and  engendered  con- 
clusions ;  that  when  those  of  diflerent  species  copulate,  they  bring  forth 
monsters  or  absurdities ;  that  the  myor  is  the  male,  the  minor  the  female, 
which  copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and  engender  the  conclusion.  Hence 
they  are  called  the  prtemissa,  or  predecessors  of  the  conclusion ;  and  it  is 
properly  said  by  the  logicians  quodpariant  scientinmj  apinumem^  they  beget 
science,  opinion,  be.  Universal  propositions  are  persons  of  quality  ;  and 
therefore  in  logic  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  Jimre.  Singular  proposi- 
tions are  private  persons,  and  therefore  placed  in  the  third  as  last  fiffiu^,  or 
rank.     From  those  principles  all  the  rules  of  syllogisms  naturally  follow. 

^*  I.  That  there  are  only  three  terms,  neither  more  nor  less ;  for  to  a  child 
there  can  be  only  one  father  and  one  mother. 

**  II.  From  universal  premises  there  follows  an  universal  conclusion,  as 
if  one  should  say,  that  persons  of  quality  always  beget  persons  of  quality. 
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'^  III.  From  singular  premises  foUows  only  a  singular  coDcIusioQ,  that  is, 
if  the  parents  be  only  private  people,  the  issue  must  be  so  likewise. 

'*IV.  From  particular  propositions  nothing  can  be  concluded,  because 
the  individua  vaga  are  (like  whoremasters  and  common  strumpets)  barren. 

'*  V.  There  cannot  be  more  in  the  conclusion  than  was  in  the  premises, 
that  is,  children  can  only  inherit  from  their  parents. 

**  VI.  The  conclusion  follows  the  weaker  part,  that  is,  childreo  inherit  the 
diseases  of  their  parents. 

''  VII.  From  two  negatives  nothing  can  be  concluded,  for  fix>m  divorce  tx 
separation  there  can  come  no  issue. 

"VIII.  The  medium  cannot  enter  the  conclusion,  that  being  k)gical 
incest. 

"  IX.  An  hypothetical  proposition  is  only  a  contract,  or  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage ;  from  such,  therefore,  there  can  spring  no  real  issue. 

"  X.  When  the  premises,  or  parents,  are  necessarily  joined,  (or  in  law- 
ful wedlock)  they  beget  lawful  issue ;  but  contingendy  joined,  they  beget 
bastards. 

"  So  much  for  the  affirmauve  propositions ;  the  negative  must  be  deferred 
to  another  occasion. 

"  Crambe  used  to  value  him^lf  upon  this  system,  from  whence  he  said 
one  might  see  the  propriety  of  the  expression,  such  a  one  has  a  barren  ima- 
gination ;  and  how  common  is  it  for  such  people  to  adopt  concluaons  that 
are  not  the  issue  of  their  premises ;  therefore  as  an  absurdity  is  a  monster,  a 
falsity  is  a  bastard ;  and  a  true  conclusion  that  followeth  not  from  the  premi- 
ses, may  properly  be  said  to  be  adopted.  But  then  what  is  an  enthymeme? 
(quoth  Cornelius.)  Why,  an  enthymieme  (replied  Crambe,)  is  when  the 
major  is  indeed  married  to  the  minor,  but  the  marriage  kept  secret.*'* 

Of  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  logic,  in  retarding,  and  almost  wholly 
preventing  the  prc^ess  of  every  better  science,  I  need  not  attempt  any  addi- 
tional illustration,  after  the  remarks  already  offered.  But  the  indirect  influ- 
ences of  this  art  were  not  less  hurtful. 

One  of  the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  this  method,  was  the  ready  dis- 
guise of  venerable  ratiocination  which  it  aflbrded  for  any  absurdity.  How- 
ever futile  an  explanation  might  be,  it  was  still  possible  to  advance  it  in  aS 
the  customary  solemnities  of  mood  and  figure ;  and  it  was  very  natural, 
therefore,  for  those  who  heard  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
reasoning,  to  beliWe,  that,  in  hearing  a  reasoning,  they  had  heard  a  reason. 
Of  this  I  may  take  an  instance  which  Lord  Kames  has  quoted  from  the  gresi 
inventor  of  the  system  himself,  and  one  which  very  few  of  his  followers  have 
been  able  to  surpass.  "  Aristotle,  who  wrote  a  book  about  mechanics,  was 
much  puzzled  about  the  equilibrium  of  a  balance,  when  unequal  weights  are 
hung  upon  it,  at  different  distances  from  tlie  centre.  Having  observed  thai 
the  arms  of  the  balance  describe  portions  of  a  circle,  he  accounted  for  the 
equilibrium  by  a  notable  argument.  ^  All  the  properties  of  the  circle  are 
wonderful.  The  equilibrium  of  the  two  weights  that  describe  portions  of  a 
circle  is  wonderful ;  therefore  the  equilibrium  must  be  one  of  the  properties 
of  the  circle.'  What  are  we  to  think  of  Aristotle's  logic,"  continues  Lord 
Kames,  '^  when  we  find  him  capable  of  such  childbh  reasoning  ?  and  ye; 
that  work  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  the  world,  for  centuries  upon 

*  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblcruei  B.  i.  c,  8. 
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turies-Haajr,  that  foolbh  argument  has  been  espoused  and  commentedt  upon^ 
by  his  disciples,  for  the  same  length  of  time."* 

As  another  veiy  hurtful  consequence  of  this  technical  system,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  the  constant  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  some  syUogbtic  form 
of  argmnent,  and  of  using  these  forms,  in  cases  in  which  the  opinions,  involv- 
ed in  the  syllogism,  were  at  least  as  clear  before  the  syllogism  as  after  it, 
rendered  argument  and  belief,  by  a  sort  of  indissoluble  association,  almost 
synonymous  terms.  If  we  had  still  to  prove  John  to  be  fallible,  after  having 
proved  or  at  least  obtained  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  aU  men  are  fallible, 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  any  truth,  so  self-evident,  as  not  to  stand  at  least 
equally  in  n^ed  of  demonstration.  Hence  the  constant  tendency  in  the 
scholastic  ages  to  prove  what  did  not  stand  in  need  of  proof.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  demonsiratedf  and  every  thing  was  demonstrated ;  though  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  demonstration  frequently  was  to 
render  obscure — at  least  as  obscure  as  aiiy  thing  self-evident  could  be  ren- 
dered— what,  but  for  the  demonstration,  could  not  have  admitted  of  the 
slightest  doubt. 

Akin  to  this  tendency  of  proving  every  thing — even  self-evident  proposi- 
tions— by  some  syllogistic  form,  was  the  tendency  which  the  mind  acquired, 
to  apply  many  varieties  of  technical  phraseology  to  the  same  proposition,  so 
as  to  make  many  propositions  of  one,  as  if  every  repetition  of  it  in  another 
form  of  language,  were  the  enunciation  of  another  truth.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  up  a  volume  of  any  of  the  old  logicians,  and  to  read  a  single  paffe  of  it, 
without  discovering  innunierable  examples  of  the  influence  of  whicn  1  speak. 
Indeed,  as  the  forms  of  technical  expression,  or  at  least  the  possible  com- 
binations of  these,  are  almost  infinite,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  dis- 
cover what  principle  of  forbearance  and  mercy  to  the  reader,  led  the  lod- 
cian  to  stdp  at  one  of  his  identical  propositions,  rather  than  to  extend  me 
supposed  ratiocination  through  many  similar  pages.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
at  least,  that  the  principle  which  produced  many  pages,  might,  with  as  much 
reason,  have  produced  a  whole  volume. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  proposition  that  would  less  stand  in  need  of 

Eroof,  than  that  which  affirms  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible,  not  to 
e  the  same ;  or  if,  for  the  honour  of  k)gic,  that  nothing  might  be  allowed  to 
be  credited  without  mood  and  figure,  a  syllogism  should  be  thought  necessa- 
ry,  a  single  syllogism  seems  all  that  could,  with  any  decency,  be  claimed. 
fiut  how  many  syllogisms  does  an  expert  logician  empk>y  to  remove  all 
doubt  from  this  hardy  proposition !  The  example  which  I  take,  is  not  from 
those  darker  ages,  in  which  almost  any  absurdity  may  readilv  be  supposed, 
but  from  the  period  which  produced  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
It  •  is  from  a  work  of  a  logician,  David  Dirodon,  a  professor  in  one  of  the 
French  universities — an  author,  too,  of  no  ordinary  merit,  who,  in  many  cases, 
reasons  with  singular  acuteness^  and  whose  works  were  held  in  such  high  ad- 
miration, that  he  was  requested,  by  a  provincial  synod  of  the  church,  to 
make  as  much  haste  as  possible,  to  publish  his  course  of  philosophy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  churches,  tanquam  ecctesOs  nostris  per  necessarium.  The  arr 
gument  which  I  quote  from  fiim,  may  be  considered,  therefore,  not  as  an  in- 
stance of  logical  pleonasm  peculiar  to  him,  but  as  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
technical  argumentation  of  the  period. 

His  demonstration,  that  things  possible  and  things  impossible,  are  not  the 

«  SketchM  of  the  Hutoiy  of  Man,  B.  iii.  Sk.  i.  9. 
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same,  is  contained  in  six  wei^ty  paragraphs,  of  uriiich  I  tnmslate  literalh, 
the  first  two,  that  are  sufficiently  absurd  indeed,  but  not  more  absurd  than 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  them. 

"  Whatever,  of  itself  and  in  itself,  includes  things  contradictory,  difiers  la 
itself,  from  that  which,  of  itself  and  in  it^lf,  does  not  imjdy  any  thing  con- 
tradictory. But  what  is  impossible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  involves  things  con- 
tradictory,— for  example,  an  irrational  human  being,  a  round  square.  But 
what  is  possible  of  itself  and  in  itself,  includes  no  contradiction.  Therelbre, 
what  is  impossible  in  itself,  dififers  from  what  is  possible. 

"  Things  cantradictorVi  are  not  the  same, — ^for  example,  a  Hum  mai  nM  a 
man.  But  what  is  possible  in  itself  and  impossible  in  itself  are  cootradidD- 
ry,  which  I  prove  thus.  What  is  possible  in  itself,  and  what  is  impossSde  in 
itself,  are  contradictory.  But  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  is  not  possible  in 
itself;  therefore,  what  is  possible  in  itself,  and  what  is  impossible  in  itself,  are 
contradictory ;  therefore  they  are  not  the  same  in  themselves. 

"  Quod  ex  se  et  in  se  includit  contradictoria,  differt  in  se  ab  eo  quod  ex 
se,  et  in  se  ncHi  involvit  contradictoria.  Sed  impossibile  ex  se,  et  in  se  in- 
volvit  contradictoria,  puta  homo  irrationalis,  quadratum  rotundum,  &c«  ¥os- 
sibile  vero  ex  se,  et  in  se  non  includit  contradictoria.  Ergo,  impossibile  io 
se  difiert  a  possibili. 

**  Contradictoria  non  sunt  idem,— ^puta  homo  et  non  homo.  Sed  possibile 
in  se,  et  impossibile  in  se  sunt  contradictoria  quod  sic  probatur.  Possibile 
in  se,  et  non  possibile  in  se,  sunt  contradictoria.  Sed  impossibile  in  se  est 
non  possibile.  Ergo,  possibile  in  se  et  impossibile  in  se,  sunt  contrsdietoria. 
Ergo,  in  se  non  sunt  idem."* 

1  have  already  said,  that  the  two  paragraphs  which  I  have  quoted  are  but 
a  small  part  of  the  ratiocination ;  for,  as  the  reasoner  supposes  his  adversaiy 
to  be  very  obstinate,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  assail  him  with  a  multitude  of 
arguments,  even  after  these  which  he  has  so  strenuously  urged. 

What  but  the  constant  habit  of  mere  verbal  disputation,  could  have  recon- 
ciled even  the  dullest  reasoner  to  such  reasoning  as  this  ?  If  we  had  not 
previously  believed  what  is  impossible,  and  what  is  possible,  not  to  be  in 
themselves  the  same,  could  we  have  believed  it  more,  after  all  this  labour  ? 
The  only  circumstance  which  could  make  us  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject, 
is  the  long  labour  of  such  a  demonstration,  in  which  the  truth  is  almost  hid 
bom  our  view  by  the  multitude  of  words. 

**  So  ipini  the  tUk-wonn  iniaH,  iti  slender  store, 
And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o*er/*t 

The  reien  of  this  philosophy  may  now,  indeed,  be  considered  merely  as  a 
thing  which  has  been,  for  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  one  or  two  de- 
voted admirers  of  the  Aristotelian  method,  who  may,  perhaps,  not  yet  hare 
vanished  from  among  us,*— thrown  as  they  are,  unfortunately,  on  too  late  aa 
age,  with  opinions,  which,  in  other  ages,  might  have  raised  them  to  the  roost 
envied  distinctions — ^who  love  what  is  very  ancient^  and  who  love  what  is 
written  in  Greeks  and  who  have,  therefore,  two  irresistible  reasons  for  vene- 
rating that  philosophy,  which  is  unquestionably  much  older  than  Newton,  or 

*  Dirodonis  Philosophie  contraetie,  Pars  II.  qoft  est  Metapb^ica,  Pars  I.  cap.  i.  sect  10. 
11.-— Tbe  same  subject  is  treated  at  mucb  greater  lengtb,  in  ms  larger  work  oa  Meupfai- 
aics,  from  the  9th  to  the  28th  page. 

f  Pope's  Works— Duneiad,  B.  iv.  v.  25^—4. 
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Des  Cartes,  on  BaeoQ,  and,  as  unauestioiuibty,  written  in  a  knguage  which 
saves  it  from  vulgar  eyes.  Or  rather,  to  speak  with  more  candour  of  such 
misplaced  sages  of  other  times,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  few  generous, 
but  erring  lovers  of  wisdom,  who,  impressed  with  the  real  merits  of  Aristotle, 
and  with  the  majesty  of  that  academic  sway,  which  he  exercised  for  so  long 
a  period  of  the  history  of  our  race,  give  him  credit  for  merit  still  greater  and 
more  extensive,  than  he  really  possessed, — but  merit,  it  must,  at  the  same 
time,  be  acknowledged,  which  was  long  as  indisputable  as  his  real  excel- 
lence, and  which  aU  the  learned  and  honoured,  of  every  nation,  in  which 
learning  could  confer  honour,  united  in  ascribing  to  him,  and  gkmed  in  being 
his  worshippers.  The  worship,  however,  is  now  past,  but  there  are  effects 
of  the  worship  which  still  remain.  We  have  laid  aade  the  supenHtion ; 
but,  as  often  happens  in  laying  aside  the  superstition,  we  have  retained  many 
of  the  superstitious  practices. 

That  we  reason  worse  than  we  should  have  done,  if  our  ancestors  had 
reasoned  better,  there  can  be  no  doubt, — because  we  should  have  profited 
by  the  results  of  their  better  reasoning ;  but  I  have  almost  as  litde  doubt, 
that  we  suffer  from  their  errors,  in  another  way,  by  having  imbibed,  as  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  imbibe,  some  portion  of  the  spuit  of  their 
Dialectic  subtilties ;  some  greater  pas^on,  for  dbtbctions  merely  verbal, 
and  for  laborious  demonstratioos  of  mings  self-evident,  than  we  should  have 
felt,  from  the  mere  imperfection  of  our  intellectual  nature,  if  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  had  never  been. 

In  the  division  which  I  made  of  the  relations  suggested,  by  objects  either 
perceived  or  conceived  by  us,  I  arranged  these  relations  in  two  classes,— 
those  of  Co^eongtemse  and  Succeaeian,  I  have  now  conadered,  as  foUy  as 
my  limits  will  permit,  the  former  of  these  classes,  both  as  the  relatkms  occur 
separately,  and  as  they  occur  in  those  series  which  constitute  reasaningf  that 
at  each  step  are  only  progressive  feelings  of  relation,  varying  as  the  concep- 
tions of  the  relative  objects  are  diflbrent,  and  connected  with  each  other,  be- 
cause the  conceptUHis  that  arise  in  the  course  of  the  reasoning,  are  not 
loose,  but  regular.  The  inquiry  has  led  us  into  some  of  the  most  interesting 
discussions  in  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,-— discussions,  mteresdng  from 
their  own  absohite  importance,  and,  I  may  add,  from  the  peculiar  obscurity 
which  has  been  supposed  to  hang  over  these  processes  of  thought,  though,  as 
I  flatter  myself  you  have  seen,  this  obscurity  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
any  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  subject,  as  from  the  labour  which  has  been 

fenerally,  or,  I  may  say,  almost  universally,  employed  to  make  it  difficult, 
^or  many  ages,  indeed,  all  the  powers  of  the  human  understanding,  seem  to 
have  had  scarcely  any  other  occupation,  than  that  of  darkening  the  whole 
scene  of  nature,  material  and  intellectual, — that  scene,  on  which  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  light  of  Heaven  were  shining,  as  they  shine  upon  it  now,  and 
in  which  it  seemed  to  require  all  those  eflbrts  of  voluntary  ignorance,  which^ 
the  wise  of  those  ages  were  so  skilful  and  so  successful  in  making,  not  to 
see  what  was  before  them,  and  on  every  side.  You  have  alt,  perhaps,  read 
or  heard  of  that  celebrated  sage  of  antiquity,  who  is  said  to  have  put  out  his 
eyes,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  he  might  study  nature  better ;  and,  if 
the  anecdote,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  credit,  were  true,  it  would,  certain- 
ly, have  been  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  insanity,  which  his  felbw-citizens,  on 
another  celebrated  occaskxi,  ascribed  to  him..  What  Democritus  is  thus 
Vol.  I.  $6 
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said  to  have  done,  is  the  very  folly,  in  which  all  mankind  conctmred,  far  a 
long  succession  of  centuries.  They  put  out  their  eyes,  that  they  might  see 
nature  better ;  and  they  saw,  as  might  be  supposed,  only  the  dreams  of  their 
own  imagination* 

The  order  of  relations  which  we  have  next  to  consider,  are  those,  which, 
as  involving  the  notion  of  time,  or  priority  and  subsequence,  I  have  denomi* 
nated  Relations  of  Succession.  On  these,  however,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  dwell  at  any  length.  They  require,  indeed,  very  litde  more  than  to  be 
simply  mentioned,--4he  only  questions  of  difficulty  which  they  involve,  hav- 
ing been  discussed  fully,  in  my  Preliminary  Lectures,  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary, before  proceeding  to  examine  the  changes  or  affections  of  the  mind,  in 
its  varying  phenomena,  and  the  mental  powers  or  susceptibilities  which  these 
changes  or  afiections  denote,  that  we  should  understand  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  change  and  power,  cause  and  efiect.  Any  part  of  these  discus- 
sions it  would  be  quite  superfluous  now  to  repeat ;  since,  after  the  full  illus- 
tration of  the  Doctrine  of  Power  or  Efficiency,  which  I  then  submitted  to 
you,  and  the  frequent  subsequent  allusions  to  it,  I  may  safely  take  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  doctrine  it^lf  cannot  have  escaped  from  your  memory. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  as  the  very  name  implies,  are  those, 
which  the  subjects  of  these  relations  bear  to  each  other,  ^s  prior  or  posterior 
in  time.  What  we  term  a  eause^  suggests  its  particular  eflect ;  what  we  term 
an  effect^  suggests  its  particular  cause,  when  we  have  previously  become  ac- 
quainted with  their  order  of  succession.  If  the  cause,  however,  su^ested 
nothing  more  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  effect,  and  the  efibct  nothing 
more  than  the  simple  conception  of  the  object  which  was  its  cause,  the  sug- 
gestions would,  of  course,  be  referable  to  the  power  or  susceptibility  former- 
ly considered  by  us,— that  of  simple  suggestion  or  association^  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed.  But  the  cause  does  not  suggest  the  efiect,  merely  as  a 
separate  object  of  our  thought,  nor  the  efiect  the  cause,  as  a  separate  object. 
It  suggests  also  the  new  feeling  of  their  mutual  relation.  When  I  look  at  a 
picture  of  Titian,  for  example,  and  the  conception  of  the  painter  instantly 
arises,  I  do  not  think  of  Titian  merely  as  an  individual,  unconnected  with  the 
object  which  I  perceive,  I  do  not  think  of  him  in  the  same  manner  as  I  may 
have  thought  oi  him  repeatedly,  at  other  times,  when  the  reading  of  ins 
name,  or  the  mention  ol  him,  in  conversation  on  works  of  art,  or  any  otiier 
accidental  circumstance,  may  have  recalled  him  to  my  mind.  If  I  had  only 
the  conception  of  Titian,  as  I  may  have  conceived  him  in  those  other  cases, 
the  suegestion  would  be  truly  a  simple  suggestion ;  but  this  simple  concep- 
tion oithe  artist  is  instantly  followed  by  another  feeling  of  his  ccMinexion 
with  that  particular  work  of  his  art,  which  is  before  my  eyes, — a  relation, 
which  it  requires  no  great  analytic  discrimination  to  separate  from  the  sim- 
ple conception  itself,  and  which  arises  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
other  relations,  which  have  been  considered  by  us, — the  relation  of  resem* 
blance,  for  example,  when  in  music,  one  air  suggests  to  us  a  similar  melo- 
dy,—-or  the  relation  of  proportion,  when  we  think  of  the  squares  of  the  sides 
of  a  right  angled  triangle,  in  Pythagoras's  celebrated  theorem. 

The  relations  of  succession,  then,  are  as  distinct  from  the  simple  percep- 
tions or  conceptions,  which  suggest  them,  and  as  truly  indicative,  therefore, 
of  a  peculiar  power  or  susceptibility  of  the  mind,  as  the  relations  of  co-exis- 
tence are  distmct  from  the  perceptions  or  conceptions  which  surest  them. 
Tbepr  are  relations  either  ol  casual  or  of  invariable  antecedence  or 
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quence  i  and  we  distinguish  these  as  clearly  in  our  thought,  as  we  distb- 
guish  any  other  two  relations.  We  speak  of  events  which  happened  after 
other  events,  as  mere  dates  in  chronology.  We  speak  of  other  events,  as 
the  efiects  of  events,  or  circumstances  that  preceded  them.  ^  The  relations 
of  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence,  in  distinction  from  merely  casu' 
al  antecedence  and  consequence,  is,  as  I  have  already  frequently  stated,  this 
relation  of  causes  and  efiects.  When  I  regard  auy  object,  and  leel  this  rela- 
tion of  uniform  proximity  of  succession,  which  it  bears  to  some  prior  object, 
I  term  it  an  efiect  of  that  prior  object.  When  I  look  forward,  instead  of 
backward,  and  regard  the  present  object,  in  relation  to  some  other  object, 
which  is  not  yet  existing,  I  feel  a  relation,  which,  in  reference  to  the  efiect 
that  is  to  be  produced,  may  be  termed  fitness  or  aptitude,  and  it  is  on  our 
knowledge  of  these  fitnesses  or  aptitudes,  that  all  practical  science  is  found- 
ed. By  our  acquaintance  with  this  relation,  we  acquire  a  command,  not 
merely  of  existbg  things,  but  almost  of  things,  that,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  any 
more  real  existence,  than  the  creations  of  poetic  fancy.  We  lead  the  future, 
almost  at  our  will,  as  if  it  were  already  present.  While  mechanic  hands  are 
chipping  the  rough  block,  or  adding  slowly  stone  to  stone,  with  little  more 
foresight  than  of  the  place  where  the  next  stone  is  to  be  added,  there  is  an 
eye,  which  has  already  seen  that  imperial  edifice  in  all  its  finished  splendour, 
which  other  eyes  are  incapable  of  seeing,  till  year  after  year  shall  have  un- 
folded, through  a  series  of  progressive  changes,  that  finished  form  which  is 
their  ultimate  result.  What  is  true,  in  architectural  design,  is  not  less  true  in 
all  the  other  arts  which  science  has  evolved.  There  are  hands  continually 
toiling  to  produce  what  exists  already  to  the  mind  of  that  philosopher,  whom 
they  almost  blindly  obey, — ^who,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  various  aptitudes 
of  things,  knows,  not  merely  what  is,  but  what  must  be, — beholding,  through 
a  long  series  of  efiects,  that  ultimate  efiect  of  convenience  or  beauty,  which  is 
at  once  to  add  some  new  enjoyments  to  life,  and  to  confer  additional  glory  ^ 

on  the  intellectual  empire  of  that  being,  whom  God  has  formed  to  image, 
however  faintly,  the  power,  by  which  be  raised  him  into  existence.  We 
cannot  look  around  us,  without  discovering,  in  every  work  of  human  art, 
which  meets  our  eye,  the  benefits  which  we  have  received  from  our  know- 
ledge of  this  one  relation.  Whatever  industry  has  conferred  upon  us, — the 
security,  the  happiness,  the  splendour,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  very  vir- 
tues ot  social  Ufe, — are  referable  to  it ;  since  industry  is  nothing  more  than 
the  practical  application  of  those  productive  fitnesses,  which  must  have  been 
felt  and  known,  before  industry  could  begin. 

I 

**  These  are  thy  bleseinf^,  Induftr j,  rough  power, 

Whom  labour  still  attends,  and  sweat  aim  pain ; 

Yet  the  kind  source  of  eveiy  gentle  art, 

And  all  the  soft  civility  of  life ; 

Raiser  of  human  kind !  by  Nature  cast 

Naked,  and  helpless,  out  amid  the  woods 

And  wilds,  to  rude  inclement  elements ! — 

And  still  the  sad  barbarian,  roving,  mix*d  | 

With  beasts  of  prey,  or  for  his  acorn  meal, 

Fought  the  fierce  tusky  boar ; — a  shivering  wretch 

Aghast,  and  comfortless,  when  the  bleak  North, 

With  winter  charged,  let  the  mix'd  tempest  fly, 

Hail,  rain,  and  snow,  atid  bitter-breathing  frost ; — 

Then  to  the  shelter  of  the  hut  he  fled, 

And  the  wild  season,  sordid,  pined  away. 

For  home  he  had  not. — ^Home  is  the  resort 
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Of  love,  of  jojTi  of  p6M6  and  plentT,  w1i«M| 
Supporting  and  lupported,  pofiBbea  friends 
Ana  dear  relations  mingle  into  blias. 
But  this  the  rouged  aavag e  neyer  Ml, 
£yen  desolate  in  crowds ; — and  thus  his  days 
Roird  heayjr,  dark,  and  unenjoyed  alonf  • 
A  waste  of  time ! — till  Industry  approaen'd, 
And  roused  him  ftom  his  miserable  8l<rth ; 
His  faculties  unfolded !  pointed  out. 
Where  lavish  Nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  Art  demanded  ;  show'd  him  how  to  raise 
His  feeble  force  by  the  mechanic  powers. 
To  dig  the  mineral  flrom  the  vaulted  earth ; 
On  what  to  turn  the  piercing  rase  of  fire,  . 
On  what  the  torrent  and  the  gathered  blast 
Gaye  the  tall  ancient  forest  to  his  axe ; 
Taught  him  to  chip  the  wood,  and  hew  the  stone, 
Till  by  degrees  the  finished  fabric  rose  ; 
Tore  irom  nis  limbs  the  blood-polloted  fur, 
And  wrapt  him  in  the  woolly  vestment  wvm  'r^ 
.  Nor  stopp'd  at  barren  bare  necessity, 
But  still  advancing  bolder,  led  him  on 
To  pomp,  to  pleasure,  elegance  and  grace ; 
Ano,  breathing  high  ambition  throui^  his  soul, 
Set  science,  wisdom,  elory,  in  his  view, 
And  bade  him  be  the  lord  of  all  below."* 

Such  is  the  value  of  that  susceptibility  of  our  mind,  by  which  we  feel  the 
relations  of  objects  to  each  other  as  successive, — when  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  what  is  commonly  termed  science.  It  has  made  us  what  we  are, — 
and  when  we  think  of  what  we  now  are,  and  of  what  the  race  of  manldnd 
once  was, — ^to  speculate  on  the  future  condition  of  man,  in  those  distant  ages, 
which  still  await  him  on  this  scene  of  earth, — when  new  relations  shall  bare 
been  evolved  in  objects  the  most  familiar  to  us,  and  new  arts  consequently 
developed,  which,  with  our  present  knowledge,  no  genius  can  anticipate,  is 
almost  as  if  we  were  speculating  on  the  possible  functions  and  enjoyments 
of  some  higher  being. 

**  How  near  he  presses  on  the  angers  wing ! 

Which  is  the  seraph  f  which  the  child  of  day  ?"     Yomig. 


LI. 


ON  THE  FEELINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ORDEE  OF  SUCCESSION,  CON- 
CLUDED.— REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  SUPPOSED  FACULTIES  TO  RELA- 
TIVE SUGGESTION—I.  JUDGMENT— U.  REASON— III.  ABSTRACTION. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture,  I  began  the  remarks  which  I  bad  to 
offer  on  the  relaiiona  of  ^ticcemon,— -that  order  of  relations  which  remained 
to  be  examined  after  our  examination  of  the  relationt  of  co-existence. 

Objects,  or  events,  or  feelings,  when  we  consider  them  in  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  each  other  as  successive,  may  be  regarded  as  casually 

"  Thomson's  SeasoB«-*AQtHmn,  ▼.  43^-49, 57—35,  and  90—95. 
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prior  or  poiteriar^  when  tboy  occur  as  parts  of  diflbrent  trains,  or  as  inraiia* 
biy  antecedent  and  conseqtientj  when  they  occur  as  parts  of  a  single  train  in 
the  order  of  causes  and  effect^. 

On  the  relation  of  objects,  as  casually  successive,  I  felt  it  unnecessary  to 
dweD  at  any  length.  It  has  already,  indeed,  been  b  some  measure  discuss- 
ed, when  I  treated  of  the  laws  of  those  simple  suggestions,  or  associate  trains 
of  images  which  rise  according  to  this  relation  of  proximity  in  time.  As 
there  is  nothing  permanent  in  the  relation,  it  scarcely  can  be  counted  an  ob- 
ject of  science.  Its  only  advantage,— but  this  a  very  great  advantage,— 
IS,  that  which  it  affi>rds  as  an  as^stance  to  our  memory,  which  is  thus  en* 
abled  to  preserve  much  knowledge  that  might  otherwise  be  lost ;  since  we 
are  able,  by  the  accidental  bearings  of  other  events  in  time,  to  form  a  sort  of 
chronology  of  many  of  those  little  events  of  life,  that  are  great  in  relation  to 
our  wishes  and  afiections,  and  that  probably  would  have  been  forgotten,  but 
(or  those  fixed  points,  in  the  track  of  our  life,  which  recall  to  us  what  lay  be- 
tween. By  the  aid  of  these,  we  are  able  to  journey  again  over  hours,  and 
days,  and  months  of  happiness,  in  years  the  most  remote,  connecting  to* 
gether,  in  one  delightful  series,  events  which  would  have  been  of  little  mo- 
ment if  remembered  singly,  but  which,  when  combmed,  are  almost  repre- 
sentative of  the  group  of  pleasures  and  friendships  that  existed  once,  but 
may  perhaps  exist  to  us  no  more  ^  as  in  the  similar  order  of  contiguity  in 
place,  it  would  be  productive  but  of  slight  gratification,  if  we  were  to  think 
only  of  some  separate  tree,  or  rock,  or  stream,  or  meadow  of  the  landscape 
of  our  infancy.  It  is  when  the  whole  scene  rises  before  us  in  combination,-*— 
when  the  tree,  under  which  we  hollowed  out  our  seat,  waves  over  the  rock, 
from  which  we  have  leapt  with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight  to  the  opposite  over* 
banging  cliff,  and  the  rivulet  foams  in  the  narrow  channel  between,  spread- 
ing  out,  afterwards,  its  waters  in  the  sunny  expanse  in  which  we  bathed,  and 
separating  the  field  of  our  sports  from  Uie  churchyard,  at  which  we  have 
cast,  in  twilight,  many  a  trembling  glance ;  when  all  which  nature  blended 
before  us,  in  the  perceptions  of  our  earliest  years,  thus  co-exists  in  our  con- 
ception, it  is  then  that  we  truly  recognise  the  scene,  not  as  an  object  of  me- 
mory only,  but  as  if  present  to  our  very  eyes  and  heart.  Such  is  the  effect 
of  the  representation  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which  they  co-existed  in 
place ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  their  order 
m  time,  should  have  a  similar  influence  on  our  emotions,  by  giving  unity  of 
connexion ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  additional  and  more  interesting  reality  to 
all  which  we  remember.  The  priority  and  subsequence  of  the  events  re- 
membered, according  to  this  slight  accidental  relation,  may  have  arisen,  in-* 
deed,  from  circumstances  the  most  imimportant  in  themsehres;  but  it  is 
enough  to  our  feelines,  that  they  arose  thus  successively,  constituting  a  part 
of  the  very  history  of  our  life,  and  forming  some  of  the  many  ties  which  con- 
nect us  with  those  of  whom  the  very  remembrance  is  happiness.  What 
was  truly  casual  in  its  origin,  almost  ceases  to  appear  to  us  casual,  by  the 
permanent  connexions  which  it  afterwards  presents  to  our  memory.  Other 
successions  of  events  maybe  imagined,  which  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing to  others,  and  in  which  it  would  have  been  easier  to  trace  some  principle 
of  original  connexion.  But,  though  more  regular,  and  more  interesting  to 
others,  they  would  not  have  been  the  events  of  our  youth ;  as  a  scene  might 
perhaps  readily  be  imagined,  far  more  lovely  to  other  eyes  than  the  land- 
scape of  our  early  borne,  but  in  which  our  eyes,  even  in  admiring  its  kiveli- 
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oess,  would  look  in  vain  for  a  charm,  which,  if  it  be  not  beautjr  itself,  is  at 
least  something  still  more  tenderly  delightful. 

The  relation  even  of  casual  succession,  then,  by  the  connexion  and  group- 
ing of  events  to  which  it  gives  rise,  and  the  consequent  aid  and  interest 
which  it  yields  to  our  remembrance,  affords  no  slight  accession  of  enjoyment 
and  permanent  utility.  The  relations  of  invariable  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, however,  which  are  felt  by  us  to  be  essentially  different,  from  mere 
casual  proximity,  and  to  be  all  that  is  truly  involved  in  our  notion  of  power 
or  causation,  are  of  much  greater  importance  to  that  intellectual,  and  moral, 
and  physical  life,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  depend  on  them.  Even  if 
they  gave  us  nothing  more  than  our  knowledge  of  the  uniform  connexions 
of  past  events,  as  objects  of  mere  speculative  science,  al  once  constituting 
and  explaining  the  phenomena  that  excited  our  astonishment,  and  awoke 
that  early  curiosity  which  they  have  continued  to  busy  ever  since,  they  would 
furnish,  by  the  view  which  they  open  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  all  the 
gracious  purposes  to  which  those  powers  have  been  subservient,  one  of  the 
sublimest  delights  of  which  our  spiritual  being  is  capable. 

This  gratification  tliey  would  yield  to  us,  even  if  we  were  to  regard  them 
only  in  the  past,  as  objects  of  a  science  piu'ely  speculative.  But,  when  ve 
consider  the  relations  of  events,  in  their  aptitudes  to  precede  and  foUow,  as 
equally  difiused  over  the  time  that  is  to  come,  as  presenting  to  tis,  evetj 
where,  in  the  past  or  present  sequences  observed  by  us,  the  source  of  some 
future  good  or  future  evil,— of  good  which  we  can  obtain,  and  of  evil  which 
we  can  avoid,  merely  by  .knowing  the  order  in  which  these  past  sequences 
have  occurred, — the  knowledge  of  these  invariable  relations  of  succession 
becomes  to  us  inesdmable,— -not  as  a  medium  only  of  intellectual  luxun, 
but  as  the  medium  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  our 
very  physical  existence,  which  is  preserved  only  by  an  unceasing  adaptation 
of  our  actions  to  the  fitnesses  or  tendencies  of  .external  things. 

All  practical  science  is  the  knowledge  of  these  aptitudes  of  things  in  their 
various  circumstances  of  combination,  as  every  art  is  the  employment  of 
them,  in  conformity  with  this  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  those  future  changes 
which  they  tend  to  produce  in  all  the  difierent  circumstances  in  which  ob- 
jects can  be  placed.  To  know  how  to  add  any  enjoyment  to  life,  or  hov 
to  lessen  any  of  its  evils,  is  nothing  more,  in  any  case,  than  to  know  some 
form  of  that  particular  relation  which  we  are  considering — the  relation  wbicb 
objects  bear  to  each  other,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  In  the  ooncdusioo 
of  my  last  Liecture,  I  treated  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  physical  sciences,  and 
arts,— diose  intellectual  energies,  which  have  given  to  the  savage  man,  and 
conse(}uendy  to  all  mankind, — since,  in  every  state  of  society,  refined  or 
rude,  m  the  palace,  as  much  as  in  the  hut,  or  in  the  cave,  man  must  be  bon 
a  savage, — another  life,  a  life  almost  as  different  from /that  with  which  ht 
roams  in  the  woods,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly  transported,  from  the  barrea 
waste  of  earth,  to  those  Elysian  groves  of  which  poets  speak,  and  that  god- 
like  company  of  bards,  and  heroes,  and  sages,  with  which  they  have  peopled 
the  delightful  scene. 

Of  die  importance  of  the  feeling  of  this  relation  to  the  physical  sciences, 
which  is  abundandy  evident  of  itself,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any 
fuller  illustration.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  mind  is  a  subject  of 
this  relation,  as  much  as  the  body, — ^that  there  are  aptitudes  of  producint 
certain  feelings,  as  much  as  of  producing  certain  material  changes,— -and 
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that  the  power  which  discenis  or  feels  the  mere  aptitude,  in  the  one  case,  is 
not  essentially  distinct  from  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels,  the  mere  ap- 
titude, in  the  other  case.  The  particular  relations  that  ai:e  felt,  are,  indeed, 
different,  as  the  relative  objects  are  different,  but  not  that  general  suscepti- 
bility of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  feeling  the  relation  of  fitness  or 
unfitness.  To  foreknow,  in  mechanics,  what  combination  of  wheels  and 
puUies  will  be  able  to  elevate  a  certain  weight,  is  to  feel  one  sort  of  fitness 
or  relation  of  antecedence.  To  foreknow,  in  chemistry,  what  more  power- 
ful attraction  will  overcome  an  afiinity  that  is  weaker,  and  precipitate  a  sub- 
stance, which  we  wish  to  obtain,  from  the  liquid  that  holds  it  in  solution,  is  to 
feel  another  sort  of  fitness.  The  particular  feelings  of  relation,  in  these 
cases,  imply  acquirements  that  are  very  different ;  but  no  one,  on  account 
of  this  mere  difference  of  the  objects  of  which  the  relation  of  antecedence 
and  consequence  is  felt,  thinks  ot  classing  the  chemicdl  foresight  as  indica- 
tive of  an  intellectual  power  essentially  different  from  that,  which,  in  the  ap- 
plications of  mechanic  foresight,  feels  the  relation  of  the  weights  and  pullies 
m  a  machine,  and  foresees,  by  a  knowledge  of  this  relation,  the  equilibrium 
or  preponderance  which  is  to  result.  The  experience  which  gives  the  fore- 
sight, is,  indeed,  different,  but  the  power  which  reasons  from  that  different 
experience  is  the  same.  The  susceptibility  of  the  same  feeling  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  productive  aptitude,  however,  has,  in  certain  merUci  cases,  been 
supposed  to  be  different,  merely  because  its  objects  are  different ;  and  dis- 
criminations of  mere  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  are  truly  referable  to  the 
same  simple  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  that  foresees  the  future  by 
knowing  the  present,  have  been  formed  into  a  class  apart,  as  if  not  the 
discriminations  only  were  different,  but  the  power  itself  which  has  formed 
them. 

When  we  feel  anv  of  the  mechanical  or  chemical  relations  of  succession, 
and  predict,  accordmgly,  events  which  are  to  take  place,  we  are  commonly 
said  to  do  this  by  the  power  of  reasoning.  Even  in  many  of  tlie  mental 
phenomena,  when  we  venture,  in  like  manner,  to  predict  the  future,  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  feelings  to  each  other,  as  uniformly  suc- 
cessive, we  are  said  to  make  the  prediction  by  the  power  of  reasoning. 
When  a  statesman,  for  example,  meditates  on  the  probable  efiects  of  a  par- 
ticular law  which  is  about  to  be  enacted,  and,  fi*om  his  knowledge  of  the 
interests,  and  passions,  and  prejudices, — the  wisdom  and  the  very  ignorance 
of  man,— calculates  the  relative  amount  of  good  and  evil,  which  it  mav  possi- 
bly produce  to  those  frail  half-stubborn,  half-yielding  multitudes,  whom  he 
must  often  benefit  against  their  will,  and  save  from  the  long  evil,  of  which 
they  see  only  the  momentary  good,  there  is  no  one  who  hesitates  in  ascribing 
this  political  foresight  to  the  sagacity  of  his  power  of  reasoning,  or  of  draw- 
ing accurate  conclusions,  as  to  future  sequences  of  events,  from  his  observa- 
tions of  the  past.  In  the  calculation  of  the  motives  which  may  operate  in 
the  general  mind,  however,  nothing  more  is  implied  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  certain  feelings  to  other  feelings,  as  reciprocally  antecedent  and 
consequent.  But,  if  the  states  ofndndj  the  relation  ot  which,  as  successive  to 
other  states  of  mind,  is  felt  by  us,  be  of  a  different  order, — if,  instead  of  a 
legislator,  feeling  accurately  the  relation  of  certain  feelings  to  certain  attendant 
emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  we  imagine  a  cnAc  feeling  with  equal 
precision j  the  relation  of  certain  perceptions  of  form,  or  colour,  or  sound,  to 
certain  emotions  of  udmiratioo  or  disgust  that  are  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  him 
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who  has  those  perceptions,  though  all  which  is  felt,  in  both  cases,  is  a  cemic 
relation  of  customary  antecedence,  we  are  instantly  said  to  speak  of  a  dif- 
ferent power  of  the  mind.  The  power  which  we  consider,  is  said  to  be  the 
power  of  Taste. 

This  distinction  of  the  power  of  taste, — ^in  appreciating  the  excellence  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  from  that  general  capacity  of  feeJiug 
the  aptitudes  of  certain  feelings  to  be  followed  by  certain  other  feelings,  of 
which  it  is  only  a  modification,  has  arisen,  there  can  be  veiy  litde  doubt,  from 
the  complexity  of  the  term  tasttj  in  our  common  phraseology, — as  invol^-ing 
two  classes  of  feelings,  that  admit  of  being  separated  in  our  thought  by  a 
very  easy  analysis, — emotions  and  judgments  of  the  objects  that  are  fit  or 
unfit  to  excite  those  emotions.  Certam  objects  are  not  merely  perceired 
by  us,  as  forms,  or  colours,  or  sounds ;  the  perception  of  these  forms,  and 
colours,  and  sounds,  is  followed  by  an  emotion  which  is  of  various  nature, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object.  What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  our  mk)d. 
an  emotion, — as,  in  external  things,  it  is  the  aptitude  to  produce  this  emotioo. 
To  feel  this  emotion  is  one  state  of  mind ; — ^to  know  the  relation  ubich 
other  previous  feelings  bear  to  it — what  forms,  or  sounds,  or  colours,  sepa- 
rately or  together,  have  a  fitness  of  producing  the  emotion,  is  another  state 
of  mind,  as  distinct  from  it,  as  the  political  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  in  ao* 
ticipating  the  violence  of  popular  feeling,  on  any  particular  occasion,  is  dis- 
tinct from  those  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  which  he  foresees,  as 
the  certain  efiTects  of  certain  necessary  measures,  and  which  he  stn^es 
accordingly,  by  some  of  the  expedients  of  his  mighty  art,  to  disarm  or  to 
dissipate.  If  the  judgments  of  taste  had  been  as  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
emotions  which  it  measures  in  their  relation  to  the  objects  that  are  likely  or 
unlikely  to  produce  tliern,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  politician,  from  the  pas^oas 
which  that  wisdom  contemplates,  in  their  relation  to  the  circumstance  wbicli 
may  tend  to  inflame  them,  we  should  as  little  have  thought  of  ranking  it  as  a 
peculiar  power,  as  we  think,  at  present,  of  inventing  new  names  of  faculties 
corresponding  with  all  the  variety  of  events  corporeal  or  mental,  in  which 
we  are  capable  of  inferring  the  future  from  the  past,  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  reciprocal  tendencies  of  objects,— of  ranking,  for  example,  as  a  peculiar 
intellectual  power,  distinct  from  the  general  power  of  reason,  the  skUl  with 
which  the  legislator  adapts  his  regulations  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
society,— -or,  as  in  the  physics  of  matter,  we  think  of  ascribing  to  difierem 
intellectual  powers,  the  reasonings  of  the  chemist  and  of  the  mechanician. 
Chemistnr,  mechanics,  politics,  taste, — that  is  to  say,  the  critical  part  of 
taste,-— of  course  imply  previous  observation  of  the  successions  of  those  dif- 
ferent phenomena,  material  and  mental,  which  are  the  subject  of  these 
respective  sciences, — an  experience  of  the  past  that  is  different  in  each  par- 
ticular case ;  but  when  the  successions  of  the  different  phenomena  have  beeo 
observed,  it  is  the  same  faculty,  which,  in  all  these  sciences  alike,  predictio; 
the  future  from  the  past,  feels  the  relation  of  antecedence  of  each  pheno- 
menon to  its  successive  phenomena,  distinguishing  the  particular  antecedents 
that  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  particular  consequents.  To 
call  taste  a  science^  like  chemistry,  or  mechanics,  or  even  politics,  may  seem 
at  first  a  bold,  and  perhaps  even  an  unwarrantable  use  of  the  term  ;  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  it  a  science,  because  it  is  truly  a  science,  as 
much  as  any  other  knowledge  of  the  successions  of  phenomena  to  which  we 
give  thdt  name, — ^the  science  of  certain  effects  whicn  may  be  anticipated  as 
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the  coDseauents  of  certain  antecedents.  It  is  a  science,  indeed,  which  is  not 
capable  ol  the  universaliqr  of  some  other  sciences,  because  it  b  a  science  of 
emotions^  that  must,  in  some  measure,  at  least,  have  been  fdt  by  him  who 
judges  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to  produce  these  emotions ;  and  all 
have  not  this  sensibility.  But  the  sensibili^  relates  to  the  existence  of  the 
emotions  only,  wUch,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are  mental  phenomena  of  a 
different  class,  from  die  subsequent  judgments,  which  estimate  the  fitness  of 
objects,  to  excite  the  emotions.  The  feeling  of  these  emotions  b  unques- 
tionably not  a  science,  more  than  the  feelings  of  security  and  patriotism,  or 
discontent  and  selfish  ambition,  which  the  statesman  must  have  m  view,  are 
sciences.  But  the  knaudedge  of  those  (Ejects  which  will  excite  the  roost 
general  emotions  of  beauty  and  admiration,  b  a  science^  as  the  political 
knowledge  of  the  means  that  will  have  most  general  influence  in  producing 
the  emotions  of  civil  happiness,  and  contentment,  or  the  fiiry  of  popular  in- 
dignation, is  a  science.  Both  are  nothing  more  than  the  experience  of  the 
feelings  which  follow  certain  other  feelings,  and  the  consequent  feeling  of  the 
relation  of  their  future  aptitudes.  We  may  deny  the  name  of  a  science  to 
both,  but,  if  we  allow  it  to  the  one,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  which  should 
lead  us  to  deny  it  to  the  other. 

Of  the  emoiumsy — of  the  aptitudes  of  producing  which  taste  b  the  science, 
— it  is  not  at  present  my  intention  to  speak.  As  emotions,  they  come  under 
our  consideration  afterwards ;  and  evea  the  few  remarks,  which  I  may  have 
to  offer  on  taste  itself^  as  the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to 
excite  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  other  kindred  emotions,  I  shall  defer,  till  I 
have  treated  of  the  emotions  which  are  its  subjects.  My  only  object  at 
present,  is  to  point  out  to  you,  the  proper  systematic  place,  in  our  arrange- 
ment, of  those  mere  feelmgs  of  the  aptitude  of  certain  objects  for  exciung 
qprtain  emotions, — which  constitute  the  judgments  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  taste.  It  b  peculiarly  important  for  me  to  point  this  out  to  you  at  present ; 
since,  but  for  the  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  the  emotion  itseli,  as  ooe 
state  of  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  fitted  to  excite  it,  as  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  mind,  you  might  conceive,  that  my  classification  of  our  intel- 
lectual phenomena,  as  referable  to  the  two  mental  susceptibilities,  under 
which  I  nave  arranged  them,  was  defective,  firom  the  omission  of  one  very 
important  faculty.  You  now,  I  trust,  see  my  reason  for  dividing  what  is 
commonly  denominated  taste,  into  its  two  distinct  elements,— one  of  which  b 
as  much  an  emotion,  as  any  of  our  other  emotions, — ^the  other, — ^which  is 
only  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  forms,  colours,  sounds,  or  conceptions, 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  followed  by  thb  emotion, — is  as  much  a  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  fitness,  as  any  of  the  other  suggestions  of  fimess,  on  which 
every  science,  that  has  regard  to  the  mere  successions  of  phenomena,  as  re- 
ciprocally antecedent  and  consequent,  is  founded. 

I  am  aware  that  many  authors  have  concurred,  in  not  regarding  taste  as  a 
simple  faculty  of  the  mind ;  but  the  taste,  of  which  they  speak,  is  chiefly  the 
very  emotion  of  pleasure,  to  the  production  of  which  they  conceive  various 
circumstances  to  be  essential.  The  two  ^eat  elements,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  distingwsh,  are  the  emotion  itself,  in  what- 
ever way  it  may  arise,  and  however  complex  it  may  be,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  relation  of  certain  forms,  sounds,  colours,  conceptions,  or  various  combi- 
nations of  these,  to  this  emotion  as  their  efifect, — the  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
the  one,  as  successive  in  time  to  the  other,  and  of  the  corresponding  aptitude 
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of  that  othar  fat  producing  it.  Whatever  addiiiooal  analyses  may  be  fibrmed 
^Y  philosophers  of  the  emotion  itself,  tkit  analysisy  at  leiuit,  seems  to  me  ob- 
vious and  indisputable.  I  proceed  upon  it,  therefore,  with  confidence,  and 
flatter  myself,  that  you  wiU  have  no  difficulty,  in  forming  in  your  own  mind 
the  same  analysisr-nreferring  the  one  element  to  our  susceptibiliqr  of  tl^ 
relative  suggeatioos  of  fitness,  that  are  necessarily  as  various  as  the  pheoo- 
mena-  which  precede  and  follow  are  various, — the  other  primary  element  to 
our  susceptibility  of  emotion. 

In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena  of  Simple  Suggestion,  or,  as  it 
is  more  commctfily  termed,  •^octo/ion,  I  considered  those  various  modifica- 
tions of  it,  which  philosophers,  from  a  defective  analysis  of  the  phenomena, 
had  converted  into  separate  intellectual  powers.  In  concluding  my  view  (^ 
the  phenomena  of  ReUuive  Sttggeiiionj  it  may  be  necessary  in  like  manner, 
to  take  such  a  view,  though  the  field  over  which  we  have  to  move,  is,  in  this 
case,  a  more  narrow  one. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
relative  sugge$iiony  is  that  by  which,  on  perceivii^  or  conceiving  objects 
together,  we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  their  mutual  re- 
lation. These  suggested  feelings  are  feelings  of  a  particular  kind,  and  require, 
therefore,  to  be  classed  separately  from  the  perceptions  or  conceptions,  which 
suggest  them,  but  do  not  involve  them. 

Our  relative  suggestions,  then,  as  you  have  seen,  are  those  feelings  of  re- 
lation, which  arise  Imom  the  perception  or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects 
or  two  or  more  afiections  of  our  mind, — feelings  which  are  of  considerable 
variety,  and  which  I  classed  under  two  heads,  as  the  relations  of  co-exisience 
and  the  relations  of  nuxestion*  It  is  easy  for  us  in  every  case,  to  separate 
this  feeling  of  relation  firom  the  perceptions  or  conceptions  themselves.  We 
perceive  or  conceive  objects ; — ^we  fteel  them  to  be  variously  related  ;  and 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  itself  is  not  more  mysterious,  than  the  perception 
or  simple  suggestion,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  it.  The  law  of  mind,  by 
which  on  considering  four  and  eight,  I  feel  a  certain  relation  of  proportion, — 
the  same  precise  relation,  which  I  feel,  on  considering  together  five  and  tai, 
fifty  and  a  hundred,-— is  as  clear  and  intelligible  a  law  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion, as  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  the  separate  notion,  either  of  ibur  or' 
eight,  five  or  ten,  fifty  or  a  hundred. 

With  this  suscepdbiiity  of  relative  suggestion,  the  faculty  of  judgment,  as 
thatte^m  is  commonlv  employed,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  qrnonymous: 
and  I  have  accordingly  often  used  it  as  sjmonymous,  in  treating  of  the  differ- 
ent relations  that  have  come  under  our  review. 

But  those  who  ascribe  judgment  to  man,  ascribe  to  him  also  another  fa- 
culty, which  they  distinguish  by  the  name  of  reason^ — though  reasoning 
itself  b  found,  when  analyzed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  9erie$  qfjudgmenu. 
The  whole  is  thus  represented  as  something  difi!erent  from  all  the  parts  which 
compose  it.  Whether  the  reason  syUogistically  with  the  schoolmen,  or  ac- 
cording to  those  simpler  processes  of  thought,  which  nature  teacbBs,  our 
reasoning  is  divisible  into  a  number  of  consecutive  judgments,  or  feelings  of 
relation ;  and  if  we  take  away  these  consecutive  judgments,  we  leave  nothinc 
behind,  which  can  be  called  a  ratiocination.  In  a  simple  proposition,  we 
take  one  step,  or  feel  one  relation, — in  an  enthymeme,  we  take  two  steps,  or 
feel  two  relations, — in  a  syllogism,  we  take  three  steps,  or  feel  three  rela- 
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tions ;  but  we  never  Mnk,  when  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  that 
the  power  of  taking  three  steps  AiBm  essentiallf  from  the  power  o(  taking 
one ;  and  that  we  must,  therefore,  invent  new  names  of  bodily  facuhies  for 
every  slight  variety,  or  even  every  simple  repetition  of  movements  K  this 
amplification  of  faculties  would  be  absurd  in  treating  of  the  mere  motion  of 
our  limbs,  it  is  surely  not  more  philosophic,  in  the  case  of  the  inteDectual 
exercise.  Whatever  is  affirmed,  in  any  stage  of  our  reasoning,  is  a  relation 
of  some  sort, — of  which,  as  felt  by  us,  the  proposition  that  affirms  the  rehoon 
is  only  a  verbal  statement, — ^is  a  series  of  such  judgments,  or  feeKo^  of 
relation,  and  nothing  distinct  from  them,  though  the  mutual  relations  ol  the 
series  which  together  form  the  reasoning,  have  led  us  falsely  to  suppose,  as  1 
have  said,  that  the  whole  is  something  more  than  all  the  parts  winch  consti- 
tute the  whole. 

The  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  distinction  of  reoion  from  judgment^ 
was  perhaps,  however,  not  the  mere  length  and  mutual  connexion  of  the  ' 
series,  so  much  as  that  mistake  with  respect  to  the  power  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  mind,  of  finding  out  by  some  voluntary  process,  tnose  intervening  proposi- 
tions, which  serve  as  the  medium  of  proof.  The  error  on  which  this  opinion 
is  founded,  I  have  already  sufficiently  exposed ;  and,  therefore,  need  not  re- 
peat, at  any  length,  the  confutation  of  it. 

We  cffisnot  invent^  as  I  showed  you,  a  single  medium  of  proof ;  but  the 
proofs  arise  to  us  mdependendy  of  our  will,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  pri- 
mary subject  of  the  proposition,  which  we  analyze  in  our  reasoning,  itself 
arose.  The  desire  of  tracing  all  the  relations  of  an  object,  when  we  medi- 
tate, may  co-exist  with  the  successive  feelings  of  relations  as  they  arise,-— 
and  it  is  this  complex  state  of  mind,  in  which  intention  or  desire  continues  to 
co-exist,  with  these  successive  feelings,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name 
of  reasoning.  But  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  analyze  this  complex  state,  and 
to  discover  in  it,  as  its  only  elements,  the  desire  itself,  with  the  conceptions 
which  it  involves,  or  which  it  suggests,  and  the  separate  relations  of  these 
conceptions,  which  rise  precisely  as  they  arose,  and  are  felt  precisely  as  they 
were  ielt  before,  on  other  occasions,  when  no  such  desire  existed,  and  when 
the  relative  objects  chanced  to  present  themselves  together  to  our  percep- 
tion, or  in  our  loosest  and  most  irregular  trains  of  thought.  The  permanence 
of  the  desire,  indeed,  keeps  the  object  to  which  it  relates  more  permanendy 
before  us,  and  albws  therefore,  a  greater  variety  of  relative  suggestions  be- 
longing to  it  to  arise ;  but  it  ddes  not  afiect  the  principle  itself,  which  developes 
tliese  relations.  Each  arises,  as  before,  unwilled.  We  cannot  will  the  feel- 
ing of  a  relation,  for  this  would  be  to  have  already  felt  the  relation  which  we 
willed ;  as  to  will  a  particular  conception  in  a  train  of  thought,  would  be  to 
have  already  that  particular  conception.  Tet,  while  this  power  of  willing 
conceptions  and  relations  was  falsely  ascribed  to  the  mind,  it  was  a  very 
natural  consequence  of  this  mistake,  that  the  reasoning,  which  involved  the 
supposed  invention,  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  difierent  from  the  judg- 
ments, or  simple  feelings  of  relation,  that  involved  no  such  exercise  of  volun- 
tary power. 

Reasoning  then,  in  itsjuster  sense,  as  felt  by  us  internally,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  series  of  relative  suggestions,  of  which  the  separate  subjects  are  felt 
by  us  to  be  mutually  related — ^as  expressed  in  language,  h  is  merely  a  series 
oi  propositions,  each  of  which  is  only  a  verbal  statement  of  some  relation  in- 
ternally felt  by  us.     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  involved  in  the  ratiocination 
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indepeDdentty  of  the  accompaDymg  desire,  but  a  series  of  feelings  of  relatkxL 
to  the  susceptibilinr  of  whicn  feelings,  accordiogly,  the  factdqr  called  reason, 
and  the  faculty  called  judgment,  may  equally  be  reduced,  if  we  take  awaj 
at  each  step  the  mere  feeling  of  relation,  tne  judgment  is  nothing,  and  if  ve 
take  away  the  separate  feefings  termed  judgments,  nothing  remains  to  be 
denominated  reasoning. 

Another  faculty,  with  which  the  mind  has  been  enriched,  by  those  ^5- 
tematic  writers,  who  have  examined  its  phenomena,  and  ranked  them  under 
different  powers,  is  the  faculty  of  abHradum,  a  faculty  by  wfaicb  we  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  separating  in  our  thought  certain  parts  erf"  <»2r 
complex  notions,  and  of  considering  them  thus  abstracted  bom  &e  rest. 

Tnis  iupposed  fiiculty,  however,  is  not  merelv  unreal,  as  ascribed  to  the 
mind,  but,  I  may  add,  even  that  such  a  faculty  is  impossible,  since  every 
exertion  df  it  would  imply  a  contradiction. 

In  abstraction,  the  mmd  is  supposed  to  single  out  a  particular  pint  of  some 
one  of  its  complex  notions,  for  particular  consideration.  But  what  is  the 
state  of  the  mind  immediately  preceding  this  intentional  separation — its  state 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  supposed  faculty  is  conceived  to  be  called  ioto 
exercise  ?  Does  it  not  involve  necessarily  the  very  abstraction  wfaieb  it  is 
supposed  to  produce  ?  and  must  we  not,  therefore,  in  admitting  such  a  power 
of  voluntary  separation,  admit  an  infinite  series  of  preceding  abstractions,  to 
account  for  a  smgle  act  of  abstraction  f  If  we  know  what  we  single  out,  we 
have  already  performed  all  the  separation  which  is  necessary ;  if  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  singling  out,  and  do  not  even  know  that  we  are  angiioz 
out  any  thing,  tbe  separate  part  of  the  complex  whole  may,  indeed,  rise  to 
our  conception  ;  but  it  cannot  arise  by  tbe  operation  of  any  voluntary  ftcuhy. 
That  such  conceptions  do  indeed  arise,  as  states  of  the  mind,  there  can  be 
no  question.  In  every  sentence  which  we  read — ^in  every  affirmation  which 
we  make— *in  almost  every  portion  of  Our  silent  train  of  thought,  some  de- 
composition of  more  complex  perceptions  or  notions  has  taken  place.  Tbe 
exact  recurrence  of  any  complex  whole,  at  any  two  moments,  is  perhaps 
what  never  takes  place.  After  we  look  at  a  scene  before  us,  so  long  as  to 
have  made  evenr  part  of  it  familiar,  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  think  of  it,  in  tbe 
very  moment  of  bringing  our  eyelids  tc^ether,  some  change  of  this  kind  has 
taken  place.  The  complex  whole,  which  we  saw  the  very  instant  before, 
when  conceived  by  us  in  this  instant  succesaon,  is  no  longer,  in  every  cir- 
cumstance, the  same  complex  whole.  Some  part,  or  rather  many  parts,  are 
lost  altogether.  A  still  greater  number  of  parts  are  variously  diversified, — 
and  though  we  should  still  call  the  scene  the  same,  it  would  appear  to  us  a 
very  different  scene,  if  our  conception  could  be  embodied  and  presented  10 
our  eye,  together  with  the  real  landscape  of  which  it  seems  to  us  the  copr. 
If  this  change  takes  place  in  a  single  instant,  at  longer  intervals  it^c^imot  faJ 
to  be  much  more  considerable,  though  the  very  interval,  which  gives  occasioii 
to  the  greater  diversity,  prevents  the  diversity  itself  from  being  equally  feh 
by  us. 

Abstraction  then — as  far  as  abstraction  consists  in  the  rise  of  concepU(»s 
in  the  mind,  which  are  parts  of  former  mental  affections,  more  complex  tbas 
these,  does  unquestionably  occur ;  and  since  it  occurs,  it  must  occur  accord- 
ing to  laws  which  are  truly  laws  of  the  mind,  and  must  indicate  some  mental 
power,  or  powers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conceptions  termed  abstract 
arise.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  any  peculiar  facol- 
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ty ,  or  are  they  not  rather  modifications  of  those  susceptibi&ties  of  the  mind^ 
which  have  been  already  consid^ed  by  us  f 

In  treating  of  those  states  of  the  mind,  which  constttute  oiht  geoeral  notions, 
I  hare  already,  in  a  great  measure,  anticipated  the  remarks,  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  offer  in  explanation  of  abstraction*  The  relative 
suggestions  of  resemblance  are,  in  truth,  or  at  least  involve  as  parts  of  the 
suggestion, — ^tbose  verv  feelings,  for  the  production  «of  which  this  peculiar 
faculty  is  assigned.  We  perceive4wo  objects,— a  robk,  for  examine,  and  a 
tree :  We  press  against  them — they  both  produce  ki  us  that  sensation,  whidi 
constitutes  our  feeling  of  resistance.  We  give  the  name  of  bardoesB  to  this 
common  property  of  the  external  objects ;  and  our  mere  feelmg  of  resem* 
blance,  when  referred  to  the  resemUing  objects,  is  thus  converted  into  an  ab- 
stractk)n.  If  we  are  capable  of  feeling  the  resemblance,  the  abstractMMi 
is  surely  already  formed,  and  needs,*  therefore,  no  other  power  to  produce  it* 

To  that  principle  of  relative  n^estionj  by  which  we  led  the  resemUance 
of  objects  in  certain  respects,  tg  u«  exclusion,  consequent^,  of  all  the  odier 
circumstances,  in  which  they  have  no  resemblance,  by  far  the  greitter  num- 
ber of  our  abstractions,  and  those  which  most  commonly  go  under  that  name, 
may,  in  this  manner,'be  traced ;  since,  in  consequence  of  this  principle  of 
our  mind,  we  are  almost  incessandy  feeling,  some  relatkm  of  sunihrity  in 
objects,  and  omitting,  in  consequence,  in  this  feeling  of  resemblance,  the 
parts  or  circumstances  of  the  complex  whole,-  in  which*  no  aimihiri^  is  fek* 
What  is  thus  tenned  abstraction,  is  the  very  notion  of  partial  similarity.  It 
would  be  as  impossible  to  regard  objects  as  similar  in  certain  re^>eets,  with- 
out having  the  conceptions  termed  abstract,  as  to  see,  withcftit  visioD,'CMr  to 
hope  without  desire.  The  capaci^  of  the  feeling  of  resemblance,  then,  is 
the  great  source  of  the  conceptbns  termed  abstract.  Many  of  diem,  how-* 
ever,  may  be  referred,  not  to  that  suscepdUhty  of  the  mmd,  by  which  our 
relative  suggestions  arise,  but  «to  that  other  susceptibility  of  suggestions  of 
another  kind,  which  we  previously  considered.  In  those  common  instaocea 
of  simple  suggestion,  which  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  asso- 
elation,  they  never  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prove,  nor  have  they  even 
contended,  tliat  the  feelings  which  arise  in  consequence  of  this  mere  assooia* 
tion,  must  be  exact  transcripts  of  the  former  feeUngs  in  every  reqpect,  how* 
ever  complex  those  former  feelings  may  have  been ;  that,  when  we  have 
seen  a  group  of  objects  together,  no  part  of  this  group  can  be  recalled, 
without  the  rest, — no  rock,  or  streamlet,  of  a  particular  valley,  &r  example, 
without  every  tree,  and  every  branch  of  every  tree,  that  were  seen  by  us, 
waving  over  the  little  current,  and  every  mmtite  aagle  of  the  rock,  as  if 
measured  with  geometrical  preciskm.  Sugge8tN)n8  of  images,  so  exact  as 
this,  perhaps  never  occur ;  and  if  every  conceptbn,  therefore,  which  meets 
some  cireumstance  of  the  complex  pereeption,  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  be 
the  result  of  a  faculty,  whk;h  is  to  be  termed  the  faculty  of  abstractieo,  the 
whole  imagery  of  our  thought  which  has  been  ascribed  to  an  associating  at 
suggesting  principle,  should  have  been  conadered  rather  as  the  result  of  this 
power,^  in  its  never  ceasing  operatbn.  But  if  we  allow,  that  in  ordinary 
association,  the  principle  oi  simfde  suggestion  can  account  for  the  rise  of 
conceptions,  that  omit  some  circumstances  of  the,  past,  it  would  surely  be 
^absurd  to  attempt  any  limitation  of  the  number  of  circumstances  which  may 
be  omitted,  by  the^operatKMi  of  this  principle  akme,  and  to  refer  every  cir~ 
cumstance  that  is  omitted  beyond  this  definite  number,  to  another  facultyt 
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absolutely  disdnct.  The  truth  is,  that  H  is  onlj  of  eertaia  parts  of  any  com- 
plex perception,  that  our  simple  suggestions,  in  any  case,  are  traoaGripts,— 
that  the  same  power,  which  thus,  witnout  any  effint  of  our  v<dition,  and  even 
without  our  consciousness,  that  such  a  suggestion  is  on  the  point  of  taking 
place,  brings  before  us,  only  three  out  of  four  circumstances,  that  co-ezisied 
in  some  former  perception,  might  as  readily  be  supposed  to  bring  before  us 
two  of  the  feur,  or  only  one— and  that  the  abstraction,  in  such  a  case,  would 
be  thus  as  independent  of  our  will,  as  the  ample  sij^estion ;  since  it  would 
be  in  truth,  only  the  simple  su^estion,  under  another  name,  b^g  termed  an 
oftitfraelion,  merely  because,  in  certain  cases,  we  might  be  able  to  remember 
the  complex  whole,  with  the  circumstances  omitted  in  the  former  partial 
suggestion,  and  thus  to  discover,  by  comparison  of  the  two  co-existing  con- 
ceptions, that  the  one  is  to  the  other,  as  a  whole  to  some  part  of  the  whde. 
If  this  comparison  could  be  made  by  us  in  every  case,  there  is  not  a  single 
conception,  in  our  whole  train  of  memory  or  fancy,  which  would  not  equally 
deserve  to  be  denominated  an  abstraction. 

Many  of  the  states  of  mind,  which  we  tenn  abstractions,  m^ht  thus  arise 
by  mere  simple  suegestion,  though  we  had  not,  in  addition  to  this  capacity, 
that  susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  discover  resemblance, 
and  to  which,  certainly,  we  are  indebted  for  the  far  greater  number  of  feel- 
ingSy  which  are  termed  abstract  ideas.  The  partial  sim{de  suggestioo  of  the 
qualities  of  objects,  in  our  trains  of  thought,  is  less  wonderful,  when  we  cod- 
aider  how  our  complex  notions  of  objects  are  formed.  In  conceiving  the 
hardness  separately  from  the  whiteness  of  an  object,  we  have  no  feeling  that 
is  absolutely  new ;  we  only  repeat  the  process  by  which  our  conceptions  of 
these  qualities  were  originally  iornied.  We  received  them  separately,  through 
the  medium  of  diftrent  senses  f  and  each,  when  it  recurs  separately,  is  bm 
tile  transcript  of  the  primary  separate  sensation. 

But  even  though  objects,  as  originally  perceived,  had  been  precisely,  in 
every  respect,  what  they  now  appear  to  us, — concretes  of  many  qualities^ 
tile  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  feel  the  resemblances  of 
objects,  would  be  of  itself,  as  I  have  said,  sufficient  to  accodht  for  the  ab- 
stractions, of  which  philosophers  have  written  so  much.  It  is  superfluous, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  to  another  peculiar  faculty  what  must  take  place,  if  we 
admit  only  the  common  mental  susceptibilities,  which  all  admit.  If  we  are 
capable  of  perceivmg  a  resemblance  of  some  sort,  ^hen  we  look  at  a  swvi 
and  on  snow,  why  should  we  be  astonished  that  we  have  invented  the  word 
whiteness,  to  signify  die  common  circumstance  of  resemblance  ?  Or  why 
should  we  have  recourse  for  this  feeling  of  whiteness  itselfto  any  capacity  of 
the  mind,  but  that  which  evolves  to  us  the  shnilarily  which  we  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  capable  of  feeling  ? 

Whatever  our  view  of  the  origin  of  these  partial  conceptions  may  be,  how- 
ever, the  truth  of  the  general  negative  argument,  at  least,  must  be  admitted, 
tiiat  we  have  no  power  of  singling  out,  for  particular  conrideration,  any  one 
part  of  a  complex  group ;  since,  in  the  very  intention  of  separating  it  ftois 
the  rest,  we  must  already  have  singled  it  out  in  our  wiU,  and  consequenth'. 
in  our  thought ;  and  that  we  do  not  need  any  new  operation,  therefore,  to 
conceive,  what  we  must  have  conceived  before  the  supposed  operation  itself 
could  take  place. 

I  have  now,  then,  brought  to  a  conclusion  my  analysis  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena ;  and  have'  shown,  I  flatter  Injrself,  or,  at  least,  have  endeavoured 
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to  show,  that  aU  these  phenomena,  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  many 
distinct  faculties,  are  truly  referable  only  to  ^o-^e  capacity  of  simple  sug- 
gestion, which  gives  to  us  conceptions  of  external  objects  formerly  perceived, 
and  of  all  the  variety  of  our  past  internal  feeling  as  mere  conceptions,  or 
fainter  images  of  the  past ;  and  the  capacity  of  matinfe  si^estion,  by  which 
the  objects  of  our  perception  or  conception,  that  are  thea»selves  separate,  no 
longer  appear  to  us  separate,  but  are  instantly  invested  by  us  with  various 
relations  that  seem  to  Und  them  to  each  other,  as  if  our  mind  could  give  its 
own  uni^  to  the  innumerable  objects  which  it  comprehends,  and,  like  that 
mighty  Spirit  which  once  hovered  over  the  confusion  of  unformed  nature, 
convevt  into  a  universe  what  was  only  chaos  before. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  c<mceiping  objects, — a  capacity  of  feeling  the  rela- 
tions of  objects,-— and  to  those  capacities  all  that  is  intellectual  in  our  nature 
is  reducible.  In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  these  two  powers,  I  have  net 
merely  examined  them,  as  I  would  have  done  if  no  previous  arrangements 
of  the  same  phenomena  had  been  made  by  philosophers,  but  I  have  examin- 
ed, afterwards,  those  arrangements  also ;  not  omittiiK,  as  far  as  I  know,  any 
one  of  the  faculties  a(  which  those  writers  speak.  It  it  has  appeared,  there- 
fore, in  this  review,  that  the  distinctions  vrbkh  they  have  made  have  been 
founded  on  errors,  which  we  have  been  able  to  trace ;  and  that  the  faculties 
of  which  they  speak  are  all,  not  merely  reducible,  but  easily  redudble,  to 
the  two  classes  of  the  btellectual  phenomena,  which  I  have  ventured  to  form, 
— this  coincidence,  or  facility,  of  corresponding  reduction,  must  be  allowed  to 
furnish  a  very  powerful  argument  in  support  of  my  arrangement,  since  the 
authors  who  have  formed  systems  essentially  different,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  accommodated  the  phenomena  of  which  they  treated  to  a  system  which 
was  not  their  own ;  though  a  theorist  himself  may,  in  some  cases,  perhaps 
with  reason,  be  suspected  of  an  intentional  accommodation  of  this  sort,  for 
the  honour  of  his  system,  and  in  many  more  cases,  without  any  intention  of 
distorting  a  single  fact,  or  omitting  a  single  circumstance  unfavourable  to  his 
own  opinkxis,  may,  by  the  influence  of  those  opinions,  as  a  more  habitual  form 
of  his  thoughts,  perceive  every  thing  in  a  stronger  light,  which  coincides  with 
them,  and  scarcely  perceive  those  objects  with  which  they  do  not  harmoni?.e. 

That  two  simple  capacities  of  the  mind  shouM  be  sumcient  to  explain  all 
the  varie^  of  btellectual  phenomena,  which  disunguish  man  from  man,  in 
every  tribe  of  savage  and  civilized  life,  may  indeed  seem  wonderful.  But  of 
such  wonders,  all  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  developement — reducing, 
and  bringing  as  it  were,  under  a  single  glance,  the  mnumerable  objects  that 
seemed  to  mock  by  their  mfinity,  the>ery  attempt  of  minute  arrangement. 
The  splendid  profusion  of  apparent  diversities,  in  that  earth  which  we  inhabit, 
are  reduced  by  us  chemicidly,  to  a  few  elements,  that  in  their  separate 
classes,  are  all  similar  to  each  other.  Tlie  motions,  which  it  would  be  vain 
for  us  to  think  of  numbermg,  of  every  mass,  and  of  every  particle  of  every 
mass,  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  laws  of  motion  still  more  simple ;  and  if 
we  regard  the  universe  itself  in  the  noblest  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed-— 
that  which  connects  it  with  its  Omnipotent  Creator,— its  whole  infinity  of 
wonders  are  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  but  of  one  simple  volition.  At 
the  will  of  God,  the  world  arose,  and  when  it  arose,  what  innumerable  rela- 
tions were  present,  as  it  were,  and  involved  in  that  creative  will ;  the  feeling 
of  a  single  instant  comprehending  at  once,  what  was  afterwards  to  occupy 
and  to  fill,  the  whole  immensity  of  space,  and  the  whole  eternity  of  time! 


(sae) 
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RETROSPECT  OP  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  PHENOMENA  OF  MIND, 
ALREADY  OONSroSREDr-OF  EMOTIONS,— CLASSinCATION  OF  THEM, 
AS  IMMEDIATE,  RETROSPECTIVE,  OR  PROSPECTIVE,— AND  EACH  OF 
THESE  SUBDIVIDED,  AS  IT  INVOLVES,  OR  DOES  NOT  INVOLVE  SOME 
MORAL  AFFECTKW^L  IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS,  INVOLVING  NO  MORAL 
AFFECTION^II.  CHEERFULNESft— MELANCHOLY. 

Gbntlemen^  after  tbe  atteDtioo  which  we  have  paid  to  the  class  of  exter- 
nal affectkuis  of  .the  mind^  and  to  that  great  order  of  its  internal  afiecticMis, 
which  I  have  denoroinatod  inidUciuilj  the  only  remaining  phekKMnena, 
which,  according  to  our  ori^nal  diviaon,  remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  are 
our  emotiant. 

This  order  of  our  internal  feelings,  is  distinguished  from  the  external  class, 
by  the  circumstances  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  baab  of  tbe 
arrangement, — that  they  are  not  the  immediate  conseqoence  of  the  presence 
of  external  objects ;  but,  when  excited  by  objects  without,  are  excited  only 
indirecdy,  through  tbe  medium  of  those  direct  feelings,  whicb  are  coimnonhr 
termed  sensations  or  perceptions.  They  differ  from  the  other  order  of  the 
same  internal  class, — ^from  the  intellectual  states  of  mind,  which  ccMistituie 
-our  simple  or  relative  su^estions  of  memcNry  or  iudgmem,— rhy  that  peculiar 
vividness  of  feeling,  which  every  one  understands,  but  whicb  it  is  impossible 
to  express,  by  any  verbal  definition ;  as  truly  impossible,  as  to  define  sweet- 
ness, or  bitterness,  a  sound  or  a  smell,  in  any  other  way,  than  by  a  statement 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  arise.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear,  how- 
ever, from  this  impossibility  of  verbal  definition,  that  any  one,  who  has  tasted 
what  is  sweet  or  bitter,  or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  melody  and  fragrance, 
will  be  at  all  in  daxiger  of  conmunding  diese  terms ;  and«  as  little  reason  is 
there  to  fear,  that  our  emotions  will  be  confotrnded  with  our  iUdUdud 
states  of  mind,  by  those  who  have  simply  remembered  and  compared,  and 
have  also  loved^  or  hated,  desired,  or  feared. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  order  of  emotions,  it  may  be  interesciDg 
to  cast  a  short  glance  over  the  other  orders  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  belbre 
considered  by  us. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  external  or  sensitive  afiections  of 
the  mind,  we  have  traced  those  laws,  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  \Aucb  give 
to  the  humblest  individual,  by  the  medium  of  his  corporeal  organs,  tbe  pos- 
session of  that  almost  celestial  scene,  in  which  he  is  placed,  tiH  he  arrive  ai 
that  nobler  abode  which  awaits  him,^— connecting  him  not  merely  with  the 
earth  which  he  treads,  but  indirectly  also  with  those  other  minds,  which  are 
journeying  with  bim  in  the  same  ca^er,  and  that  enjoy  at  once,  by  the  same 
medium  of  the  senses,  the  same  beauties  and  glories  that  are  shed  around 
them,  with  a  profusion  so  divine,  as  almost  to  indicate,  of  themselves,  that  a 
path  so  magnificent  is  tbe  path  to  Heaven.  A  few  rays  of  li^  thus  reveal* 
ed  to  us,  not  forms  and  colours  only,  which  are  obvioudy  visiUe,  btit  btert 
thoughts,  which  no  eye  can  see :  a  few  particles  of  vibratiiq;  air  enaUe  mind 
to  communicate  to  mind,  its  most  spiritual  feelings,— 4o  awake  and  be 
awakened  mutua%  to  scijsnce  and  benevolent  exertkm,  as  if  truths,  and 
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generoas  wishes,  and  happinesB  hself,  could  be  diffused  in  the  very  voiee  that 
scarcely  floats  upon  the  ear. 

Such  are  our  mere  se$miivefeeUng9f  resulting  from  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal things,  on  our  correspondmg  organs,  which  are  themselves  external. 
The  view  of  the  inteUeetual  states  of  the  mind,  to  friiich  we  next  proceeded, 
laid  open  to  us  phenomena  still  more  astonishing— those  capacities,  by  irfiich 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  in  nature  more  than  the  causes  of  those  brief 
separate  sensations  which  follow  the  affections  of  our  nerves, — to  perceive  in 
it  propordon  and  design,  and  all  those  relations  of  parts  to  parts,  by  which  it 
becomes  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  that  formed  it,--capadties,  by 
which  in  a  single  moment,  we  pass  again  over  all  the  busiest  adventures  of 
all  the  years  of  our  Ufe,  or,  with  a  stiU  more  unlimited  range  of  thought,  are 
present,  as  it  were,  in  that  remote  infinity  of  space,  where  no  eartUy  form 
has  ever  been,  or,  in  the  still  more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, — m  ages,  when 
the  universe  was  not,  nor  any  being,  but  that  Eienud  One^  whose  immutaUe 
existence  is  all  which  we  conceive  of  eternity > 

Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  acquire  the  knowledge,  in  those  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  wUch  have  been  ahready  reviewed  by  us.  The  order 
of  feelings,  which  we  are  next  to  consider,  are  not  less  important — ^nor  im- 
portant only  in  themselves,  but  also  in  their  relation  to  those  other  phenomena 
which  hate  been  the  subjects  of  our  in(^uiry ;  since  they  comprehend  all  the 
higher  delights  which  attend  the  ex^t^ise  of  our  sensitive  and  intellectual 
functions.  The  mere  pleasures  of  tenM,  indeed,  as  direct  and  simple 
pleasures,  we  do  not  owe  to  them ;  but  we  owe  to  them  every  thing  which 
confers  on  those  pleasures  a  more  ennobling  value,  by  the  enjoyments  of 
social  afibction  wmch  are  mingled  with  them,  or  the  nratitude  which,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  looks  to  Sieir  Divine  Author.  We  might,  perhaps,  in 
like  manner,  have  been  so  coosdmted,  with  respect  to  our  intdlwtiud  states 
of  mind,  as  to  have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these,  our  remembrances,  judg- 
ments, and  creations  of  fapcy,  without  one  tmoiicn.  But  without  the  emo- 
tions which  acccompany  them,  of  how  htde  value  would  the  mere  intellectual 
functions  have  been  ?  It  is  to  our  vivid  feeUngs  of  this  class,  we  must  look 
for  those  tender  regwrdty  which  make  our  remembrances  sacred— -for  that 
love  of  tnUhj  and  glorify  and  mamkmd^  without  which,  to  animate  and 
reward  us,  in  our  discovery  and  difllusiOd  of  knowledge,  the  continued  exer- 
cise of  judgment  would  be  a  jfatigue  rather  than  a  satisfaction — and  for  all 
that  delightful  wonder  which  we  feel,  when  we  contemplate  the  admirable 
creations  of  fancy,  or  the  still  more  admirable  beauties  of  their  unfading 
modelr-4hat  model  vrtiich  is  ever  before  us,  and  the  imitatkm  of  which,  as 
it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the  only  imitaiion  that  is  itself  ofwnaKfy.  By  our 
other  mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  machinery  of  the  uni* 
verse,  living  and  hianimato ;  by  our  emotienij  we  are  adnurers  of  nature, 
lovers  of  man,  adorers  of  God.  The  earth,  without  them,  would  be  only  a 
field  of  colours,  inhabited  by  beings  who  may  contribute,  indeed,  more  per*> 
manently,  to  our  means  of  physical  comfort,  than  any  one  of  the  inanimate 
forms  which  we  behold,  but  who,  beyond  the  moment  in  which  they  are 
capable  of  affecting  us  with  pain  or  pleasure,  would  be  only  like  the  odier 
forms  and  cdours,  which  would  meet  us  wherever  we  turned  our  weary 
and  listless  eye }  and  God  himself,  the  source  of  all  good,  and  the  object  oi 
all  w(unahip,  would  be  only  the  Being  by  whom  the  world  was  made. 
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Id  the  picture  which  I  have  now  given  of  our  emotions,  however,  I  have 
presented  them  to  you  in  their  fairest  aspects ;  there  are  aspects,  which  thev 
assume,  as  terrible  as  these  are  attractive;  but  even,  terrible  as  they  are, 
they  are  not  the  less  interesting  objects  of  our  contemplation.  They  are  the 
enemies  with  which  our  moral  combat,  in  the  warfare  of  life,  is  to  be  carried 
on ;  and,  if  there  be  enemies  that  are  to  assail  us,  it  is  good  for  ns  to  knowr 
all  the  arms  and  all  the  arts  with  which  we  are  to  be  assailed  ;  as  it  is  good 
for  us  to  know  all  the  misery  which  would  await  our  defeat,  as  much  as  aU 
the  happiness  which  would  crown  our  success,  that  our  conflict  may  be  the 
stronger,  and  our  victoiy,  therefore,  the  more  sure. 

hi  the  li^  of  our  emotions  of  this  formidable  class,  is  to  be  found  even- 
passion  which  can  render  life  guilty  and  miserable, — a  single  hour  of  which, 
if  that  hour  be  an  hour  of  uncontrolled  dommion,  may  destroy  happiness  for 
ever,  and  leave  little  more  of  virtue  than  is  necessary  for  giving  aU  its  horror 
to  remone.  There  are  feelings,  as  blasting  to  every  desire  of  good  that  mar 
still  linger  in  the  heart  of  the  irail  victim  who  is  not  yet  whdly  corrupted,  as 
those  poisonous  gales  of  the  desert,  which  not  merely  lift  in  whirlwinds  the 
sands  that  have  often  been  tossed  before,  but  wither  even  the  few  fresh 
leaves,  which,  on  some  spot  of  scanty  verdure,  have  still  been  flourishing 
amid  the  general  sterility. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  generous,  as  well  as  the  selfish  and  ma- 
lignanf  desires  of  man,  in  the  efiects  to  which  they  have  led,— -that  ia  to  say, 
when  we  consider  the  varieties  of  some  of  our  mental  afl^tions  of  this 
class, — we  may  be  said  to  consider  every  thing  which  man  has  done  and 
sufiered,  because  we  consider  every  thing  from  which  his  actions  and  his 
very  sufferings  have  flowed.  All  civil  histor}'  is  nothine  more  than  the 
record  of  the  passions  of  a  few  leaders  of  mankind.  *^  Happy,  therefore,'' 
it  has  been  said,  "  the  people  whose  history  is  the  most  wearisome  to  read. 
Whatever  the  Cesars,  and  Alexanders,  and  the  other  disturbers  of  the  peace 
of  nations,  have  perpetrated,  may  have  been  planned  with  relation  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  but  this  very  plan,  even  when  accom- 
modated to  temporary  circumstances,  was  the  work  of  some  human  emotian 
which  is  not  of  a  month,  or  year,  or  age,  but  of  every  time,  hi  perusiDg  the 
narratives  of  what  they  did,  we  feel  that  we  are  reading  not  so  much  the 
history  of  the  individuals,  as  the  history  of  our  common  nature,— of  those 
paasbns  by  which  we  are  agitated,  and  which,  while  the  race  of  mankind 
continue  to  subsist,  will  always,  but  for  the  securer  restraints  which  political 
wisdom  and  the  general  state  of  socie^  may  have  imposed,  be  suffictentlr 
ready  to  repeat  the  same  project  of  personal  advancement,  at  the  same 
expense  of  individual  virtue  and  public  happiness."  The  study  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  in  their  general  aspect,  as  it  is  the  study  of  the  sources 
of  human  action,  is  thus,  in  one  sense,  a  sort  of  compendious  history  of  the 
civil  aflairs  of  the  world,  a  history,  not  merely  of  the  past  and  die  present, 
but  of  the  future  also.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  what  we  are  toM  of  the 
hero  of  a  metaphysical  romance,— that  in  physiognomy  his  penetration  was 
such,  that  '*  from  the  picture  of  any  person  he  could  write  his  life,  and  iroiD 
the  features  of  the  parents,  draw  the  features  of  anv  child  that  was  to  be 
bom«"  Such,  in  some  measure,  though  certainly  far  leas  exact,  is  that 
future  history  of  the  worid,  which  a  speculator  on  the  state  and  prospects  of 
civil  society  draws  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man.  He  may  err, 
indeed,  in  his  picture  of  unexisting  things ;  but  every  political  regulation 
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muflt,  in  part,  at  least,  proceed  on  views  of  events  that  do  not  yet  exist,  as 
thus  prophetically  imaged  in  the  very  nature  of  the  mind,  or  it  scarcely  can 
deserve  the  name  of  an  act  of  legislative  wisdom ;  and  he  is  truly  the  wisest 
|x>litician,  who*  is,  in  thb  sense,  the  most  accurate  hitiwian  of  the  future. 

In  now  entering  on  the  consideration  of  that  order  of  our  feelings,  which  I 
have  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Emotions,  it  may  seem  doubtful, 
whether  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  treat  of  them  simply  as  elementary 
feelings,  or  in  those  complex  forms  in  which  they  usually  exist,  and  have 
received  certain  definite  characteristic  names  that  areiamiliar  to  you.  This 
latter  mode  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  adv'isable,  as  affimiing  many 
advantages,  direct  and  indirect,  and  allowing  equally  the  necessary  analysis 
in  each  particular  case.  If  I  were  to  treat  of  them  only  as  elementary  feel- 
ings, they  might  be  classed  under  a  very  few  heads,— -the  whole,  as  I  con« 
ceive,  or  certainly,  at.least,  the  greater  number  of  them,  under  the  following : 
^^Yf  gnef,  desire,  astonishment,  respect,  contempt,  and  the  two  opposite 
species  of  vivid  feelings,  which  distinguish  to  us  the  actions  that  are  deno* 
minated  vicious  or  virtuous.  But,  though  the  vivid  feelings,  to  which  we 
give  these  names,  may,  from  their  general  analogy,  admit  of  being  compre* 
bended  in  this  brief  arrangement,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  brief  as  the 
vocabulary  is,  it  comprehends  feelings,  which,  though  analogous,  are  sull  not 
precisely  the  same,-^at  the  single  word  joy,  for  example,  expresses  nuiny 
varieties  of  delightful  feelings,  the  single  word  desire^  many  feelings,  which, 
in  combination  with  their  particular  objects,  are  so  modified  by  these,  as  to 
appear  to  us,  b  their  complex  forms,  almost  as  different  as  any  other  feeling; 
of  our  mind  which  we  class  under  difierent  names.  It  is  m  their  complex 
state  that  they  impress  themselves  most  stnHiely  on  our  observation  in  others, 
and  form,  in  ourselves,  all  that  renders  most  mteresting  to  us  the  present  and 
the  future,  and  all  that  is  most  vivid  in  our  remembrances  of  the  past.  Con* 
sidered,  therefore,  in  this  aspect,  they  admit  of  much  illustration  from  the 
vrhole  field  of  human  life,  and  affi>rd  opportunities  for  many  practical  refer- 
ences to  conduct,  and  many  analyses  of  the  motives  that  secretly  influence 
it, — for  which  there  would  scarcely  be  a  place,  if  they  were  to  be  considered 
simply  as  elementary  feelings.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  order  in  which 
I  intend  to  treat  of  them,  will  regard  them  in  their  ordinair  state  of  compli- 
cation with  particular  conceptions  or  other  emotions,  though  I  shall  be  carer 
ful,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  to  you,  in  every  case,  as  minutely  as  may  be  in 
my  power,  the  elements  of  which  the  complex  whole  is  composed. 

In  treating  of  them  in  this  view,  the  most  obvious  principle  of  general  arr 
rangement  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  which  I  have  already  more  than  once 
availed  myself,— their  relation  to  ^tme, — as  immediate,  or  involving  no  notion 
of  time  whatever, — as  retro^eetive,  in  relation  to  the  past,-— or  as  proqiec- 
tive,  in  relation  to  the  future.  Admiration,  remorse,  hope,  may  serve  as 
particular  instances,  to  illustrate  xnj  meaning  in  this  distincticxi  which  I  would 
make.  We  admire  what  is  before  us, — ^we  feel  remorse  for  some  past 
crime, — we  hope  some  future  good. 

In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  of  our  emotions,  as  inunediate,  retro- 
spective, prospective,  the  first  set  which  we  have  to  consider,  are  those  whibh 
arise  without  involving  necessarily  any  notion  of  time. 

These  i$nmediate  emotionif  as  I  have  termed  them,  may  be  subdivided 
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according  to  the  most  interestiiig  of  their  rehtiOos,  as  thqr  do  doc  mvdre  aoj 
feeling  that  can  be  termed  morale  or  as  they  do  involve  some  moral  aAc^ 

tion. 

Of  the  former  kind,  which  do  not  involve  necessarily  any  mond  affectioo. 
are  cheerfidneu^  me/ancAo/y,-— our  vnmder  at  what  is  new  and  unexpected,— 
our  menial  weariness  of  what  is  long  oontimied  without  interest,— -our  feefine 
^of  fteouly,  and  diat  opposite  emotion,  which  has  no  oorrespondiBg  and  equal 
name,  smce  uglineu  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  co-extensive  with  it,— oar 
feelings  of  subfimity  and  ludicrousness. 

To  the  latter  subdivision  may  be  referred  the  vivid  feeUngs,  that  oonslituie 
to  our  heart  what  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  otoe,  and  etrlne, — if  these 
vivid  feelings  be  considered  simply  as  emolionf ,  distinct  irom  the  judgments, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  measure  actions,  in  reference  to  some  particular 
standard  of  moralitv,  or  to  the  amount  of  particular  or  general  good,  which 
they  may  have  tended  to  produce,  and  which  might  so  measure  tbem,  witb- 
out  any  moral  emotion,  as  a  niatbematician  measures  the  proportion  of  one 
figure  to  another,  our  emotions  of  love  and  hate,-— of  sympathy  with  the 
hai5py  and  with  the  miserable,— of  pride  and  humility,  m  the  various  ferns 
which  these  assume. 

These,  if  not  otf  ,  are  at  least  the  most  important  of  our  immeditUe  emotion. 

The  first  emotions,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider,  of  that  order  which 
has  no  reference  to  time,  are  Cheerfulness  and  Melancholy. 

CheeifidnesSf  which,  at  every  moment,  may  be  considei^  only  as  a  modi* 
fication  of  joy,  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  gladness.  It  is  that  state,  which,  in 
every  one, — even  in  those  of  die  most  gloomy  disposition,— Hremaius  ^r  some 
time  after  any  event  of  unexpected  happiness,— Hthough  the  event  itself  mav 
not  be  present  to  their  conception  at  the  time ; — and  which,  in  many  of 
gayer  temperament,  seems  to  be  almost  a  constant  frame  of  the  mind,  k 
the  early  period  of  life,  this  alacrity  of  spirit  ts  like  that  bodily  alacrity,  whfa 
which  evcnry  limb,  as  it  bounds  along,  seems  to  have  a  delkhtful  conscious- 
ness of  its  vigour.  To  suspend  the  mental  cheerfulness,  m  any  length  of 
time,  is,  then,  as  difficult,  as  to  keep  fixed,  for  uiy  length  of  time,  those 
muscles,  to  which  exercise  is  almost  a  species  of  repoie^  and  repose  itself 
fEUigne.  In  more  advanced  life,  this  sort  of  animal  gladness  is  rarer.  "  We 
are  not  happy,  'without  knowing  why  we  are  happy ;  and  though  we  may  stiJI 
be  susceptible  of'  joy,  perhaps  as  btense,  or  even  more  intense  than  in  our 
years  of  unreflecting  merriment,  our  joy  must  arise  from  a  caun  of  corre- 
sponding importance.  Yet,  even  down  to  the  close  of  extreme  old  age,  there 
still  recur  occasionally  some  gleams  of  this  almost  instinctive  happioess,  like 
a  virion  of  other  years,  or,  like  those  brilliant  and  unexpected  oomiscatioos, 
idiich  sometimes  flash  along  the  midnight  of  a  matty  wy,  and  of  which  vre 
are  too  inKurant  of  the  circumstances  that  produce  them,  to  know  when  to 
predict  their  return.         ^ 

Of  Melancholy t  I  may  remark,  in  like  manner,  that  it  is  a  state  of  mind, 
which  even  the  gayest  must  feel,  for  some  time  after  any  calamity,  and  which 
many  feel  for  tne  ^eater  part  of  life,  without  any  parUcular  cafauni^,  uy 
which  they  can  ascribe  it.  Without  knowmg  why  they  should  be  sonowfu') 
they  still  are  sorrowful,— even  though  the  weathercock  sfaouM  not  hawe 
moved  a  single  point  nearer  to  the  east,  nor  a  single  additional  cloud  given  a 
Kttle  more  shade  to  the  vivid  brightness  of  the  sun. 
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I  need  not  speak  of  that  exireme  dq^restumf  which  constitutes  the  most 
miserable  farm  of  insanity  the  most  miserable  disease, — that  fixed  and 
deadly  ^oom  of  soul,  to  which  there  is  no  sunshine  in  the  summer  dky, — uo 
verdure  or  blossom  in  the  summer  field,  no  kindness  in  aflbctioa,-Mio  purity 
in  the  very  remembrance  of  innocence  itself, — ^no  Heaven,  but  Hell, — no 
Grod,  but  a  demon  of  wrath.  With  what  strange  feelings  of  more  than  com- 
miseratbn,  must  we  imagine  Cowper  to  have  written  that  picturesgue 
description,  of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject : 

**  Look  whore  he  oomee.    In  this  enbower'd  alcove 
Stand  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move ', 
Lips  busy,  and  eves  fix'd,  foot  fklling  slow, 
Arms  hangin|^  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below  !— 
That  Umgae  is  silent  now ;— that  sUent  tongoe 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  song^— 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  ohann  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  fliend. 
Now,*  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care. 
Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groves, 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner,  as  he  roves, 
Can  call  up  life,  into  his  laded  eye- 
That  passes  all  he  sees,  unheeded  by."t 

Cases  of  thi3  dreadful  kind,  however,  are  fortunately  rare ; — but  some 
degree  of  melancholy  all  must  have  experienced — that  internal  sadness, 
which  we  diffiise  unconsciously  from  our  own  mind  over  the  brightest  and 
gayest  objects  without,  almost  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  unfail- 
ing certainty,  as  we  mvest  them  with  the  colours,  which  are  only  in  our 
mental  vision. 

The  scenery,  which  Eloise  describes,  is  sufficiently  gloomy  of  itself. — But 
with  what  additional  gloom  does  she  cloud  it  in  her  description  : 

"  The  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rock  reclined, 

Wave  high,  tod  murmur  to  the  boUow  wind. 

The  wandering  streams  that  shine  between  the  hilb, 

The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  rills, 

The  dying  gales,  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 

The  lakes  t^at  quiver  to  the  curling  breese; 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid ; 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  caves, 

Long-soundiuff  aisles  and  intenningled  graves, 

Black  Melancnoly  sits,  and  round  her  throws       • 

A  deathlike  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 

BhaMs  every  flower,  and  daritena  every  green, 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.'*} 

Of  the  melancholy  of  common  life,  there  are  two  species  that  have  little 
resemblance.  There  is  a  sullen  gloomy  which  disposes  to  unkmdness,  and 
every  bad  passion  ;  a  fretfulness,  m  all  the  dail^  and  hourly  intercourse  of 
familiar  Rfe,  which,  if  it  weaiy  at  last  the  assiduities  of  friendship,  sees  only 
the  neglect  which  it  hasyorcea,  and  not  the  perversity  of  humour  which  gave 

*  Then  ^~Oriff  * 

t  Cowper's  Poems,    fietirement,  v.  383—286. 289—993.  331—333. 337—340. 

t  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloise  to  Abelard  v.  156—170. 
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occasion  to  it,  and  soon  learns  to  bate,  therefore,  what  it  coiisiders  as  iojera- 
titude  and  injustice, — or,  which,  if  friendship  be  still  assiduous  as  before, 
sees,  in  these  very  assiduities,  a  proof  not  of  the  strength  of  that  a&ction, 
which  has  forgotten  the  acrimony  to  sooth  the  supposed  uneasiDess  which 

!»ve  it  rise,  but  a  proof  that  there  has  been  no  offensive  acrimony  to  be 
orgotten,  and  persists,  therefore,  in  every  peevish  caprice,  till  the  domestic 
tyranny  beoome  habitual.  This  melancholy  temper,  so  poisonous  to  the 
happiness,  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  aD  those  wtK>  are  within  the 
circle  of  its  influence,  and  who  feel  their  misery  the  more,  because  it  may, 
perhaps,  arise  from  one  whom  they  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  to  fove,  is  the 
temper  of  a  vulgar  mind.  But  there  is  a  melancholy  of  a  gentler  species,  a 
melancholy  which,  as  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  fit>m  a  view  of  the  sufier- 
ings  of  man,  disposes  to  a  warmer  love  of  man  the  sufferer^  and  which  is 
almost  as  essential  to  the  finer  emotions  of  virtue,  as  it  is  to  the  nicer  sensi- 
bilities of  poetic  genius.  This  so<?ial  and  intellectual  eflfect  of  philosophic 
melancholy  is  described  with  a  beautiful  selection  of  moral  images,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Seasons, 

**  He  comes !  he  comes !  in  every  breeze  the  Power 

Of  Philosophic  Melancholy  comes ! 

His  near  approach  the  sudden-starting  tear 

The  glowinf  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air, 

The  soflen'd  feature,  and  the  beating  heart, 

Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  [iang,  declare. 

0*er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes ! 

Inflames  imagination ;  through  the  breast 

Infuses  every  tenderness ;  and  far 

Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought, 

Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 

As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream, 

Crowd  fast  into  the  mind*s  creative  eye. 

As  ikst  the  correspondent  passions  rise. 

As  varied,  and  as  high  ',  Devotion  rais'd 

To  rapture,  and  divine  astonishment ; 

The  love  of  Nature,  unconfln'd,  and,  chief, 

Of  human  race :  the  large  ambitious  wish, 

To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  saffering  worth 

Lost  in  obscurity ;  the  noble  scorn 

Of  tyrant  pride ;  the  fearless  great  resolve ; 

The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 

Inspiring  glory  throiu^h  remotest  time ; 

Th'  awucen'd  throb  lor  virtue,  and  for  fame  ; 

The  sympathies  of  love,  and  friendship  dear; 

With  all  the  social  ofllspring  of  the  heart."* 

The  same  influence  is,  by  another  poet,  made  peculiarly  impressive,  by  a 
very  happy  artifice.  In  Akenside's  Ode  to  Cheerfulness,  which  opens  with 
a  description  of  many  images  and  impressions  of  gloom,  and  in  which  the 
Power,  who  alone  can  dispel  them,  is  invoked  to  perform  this  divine  office, 
he  returns  at  last  to  those  images  of  tender  sorrow,  which  he  would  be  un- 
willing to  lose,  and  for  the  contbuance  of  which,  therefore,  be  invokes  that 
very  cheerfulness,  which  he  had  seemed  before  to  invoke  for  a  gayer 
purpose : — 

«•  Do  thou  conduct  my  fancy's  dreams,  * 

To  such  indulgent  placid  themes, 

As  just  the  strugghng  breast  may  cheor 

And  just  suspend  the  starting  tear, 

*  Thomson's  Seasons.    Autumn,  r.  1003 — 1087. 
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Tet  leave  that  sacred  tenae  of  woe,  • 

Which  Done  but  frienda  and  loYen  know."* 

How  universaOy  a  certain  degree  of  disposition  to  melancholy  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  genius,  at  least  with  poetic  genius,  is  manifest  from 
every  description  which  has  been  given  by  those  who  have  formed  imaginary 
pictures  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  diis  high  character  of  thought.  The  de- 
scriptions, I  have  said,  are  imaginary,  but  they  still  show  sufficiently  the  ex- 
tent of  that  observation,  on  which  so  general  an  agreement  must  have  been 
founded.  The  melancholy,  indeed,  is  not  inconsistent  with  occasional  emo- 
tions of  an  oppofflte  kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  always  supposed  to  be  cou- 
pled with  a  disposition  to  mirth,  on  occasions  in  which  others  sec  perhaps  as 
little  ca^  of  merriment,  as  they  before  saw  of  melancholy,— 4>ut  the  general 
character  to  which  the  mind  most  readily  returns,  is  that  of  sadness,-^a  sad- 
ness, however,  of  that  gentle  and  benevolent  kind,  of  which  I  before  spoke. 
The  picture  which  Beattie  gives  of  his  Minstrel  is  exactly  of  this  kind ;  and 
even  if  it  had  not  absolute  trutii,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at  least  that  relative 
truth,  which  consists  in  agreement  with  the  notion,  which  every  one,  of  him- 
self, would  have  been  disposed  previously  to  form  :-— 

'*  And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vtilgar  boy ; 

Deep  thought  oft  seem'd  to  fix  his  infiint  eje ; 
Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  tov, 

Save  one  short  pipe,  of  radest  minstrelsy. 
Silent  when  ^lad, — affeptionate  though  shy ; 

And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad. 
And  now  he  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why  ; 

The  neighbours  stared  and  sighed,  yet  bless'd  the  lad ; 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  believed  him  mad. 

"  In  truth,  he  was  a  stranire  and  wayward  wight, 

Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene, 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight, 

No  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene, 
The  Southern  son  diffused  his  dazzlinff  sheen. 

Even  sad  vicissitude  amosed  his  soul; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  scMnetimes  intervene, 

And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear  so  sweet  he  wish'd  not  to  control."t 

The  state  of  melancholy,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  when  it  is  not  con- 
stitutional and  permanent,  but  temporary,  is  a  state  which  intervenes  between 
the  absolute  amiction  of  any  great  calamity,  and  that  peace  to  which,  by  the 
benevolent  arrangement  of  Heaven,  even  melancholy  itself  ultimately  leads. 
As  jt  is  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  calamity,  and  the  consequent  profound  afflic- 
tion,— the  melancholy  itself  is  more  profound,  and  gradually  softens  into 
tranquillity,  after  a  period,  that  is  in  some  degree  propordoned  to  the  vidence 
of  the  affliction. 

**  Finem  doiendi,  etiam  qui  consilio  non  fecerat,  tempore  invenit,"|  says 
Seneca.  What  then,  you  say,  shall  I  forget  my  friend  f  No !  He  is  not  to  be 
forgotteif.  But  soon,  indeed,  would  he  be  forgotten,  if  his  memory  were  to 
last  only  with  the  contmuance  of  vour  grief.  Fixed  and  sad  as  your  brow 
now  may  be,  it  will  soon  re<j|uire  but  a  trifle  to  kx>se  it  into  smiles.  *'  Quid, 
ergo,  inquis,  obUviscar  amici  f  Brevem  illi  apud  te  memoriam  promittis,  si 
cum  dolore  mansura  est.    Jam  istam  frontem  ad  nsum  quielibet  fortuita  res 

'  v..  157--1QS.  t  Book  I.  Stann  xvi.  and  zadi.  I  Epbi.  63. 
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transferet  Non  difiero  in  longius  tempus,  quo  desiderium  omoe  mulcebir, 
quo  etiam  acerrimi  luctus  readunt ;  cum  primum  te  observare  desieris,  imago 
ista  tristitis  discedet.  Nunc  ipse  custodis  dolorem  tuum,  sed  custodienii 
quoque  elabitur,  eoque  citius  quo  est  acrior  desinit.^* 

*'  The  creat  philosopher  Citophilus,"  says  Voltaire,  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  his  little  tales,  **  was  one  day  in  company  with  a  female  friend, 
who  was  in  the  utmost  affliction,  and  who  had  very  good  reason  to  be  so. 
Madam,  said  he  to  her,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  daughter  of  our  great 
Henry,  was  as  unfortunate  as  you.  She  was  almost  drowned  in  crossing 
our  narrow  channel,  and  she  saw  her  royal  husband  perish  on  the  scafibld. — 
I  am  vqry  sorry  for  her,  said  the  lady ;  and  she  began  to  weep  her  own 
misfortunes. 

*'  But,  said  Citophilus,  think  of  Mary  Stuart.  She  loved,  very  honoura- 
bly, a  most  noble  musician,  who  sung  the  finest  tenor  in  the  world.  Her 
husband  killed  her  musician  before  her  very  eyes ;  and  afterwards  her  good 
friend,  and  good  relation.  Queen  Elizabeth,  wlx)  first  kept  her  b  prison 
eighteen  years,  contrived  to  have  her  beheaded  on  a  scafibld,  covered  most 
beautifully  with  the  finest  black. — ^That  was  very  cruel,  answered  the  lady ; 
and  she  sunk  back  into  her  melancholy  as  before. 

**  You  have  perhaps  beard  of  the  beautiful  Joan  of  Naples,  said  the  com- 
forter. She  was  seized,  you  know,  and  strangled. — ^I  have  a  confused  re- 
membrance of  it,  said  the  lady. 

*^  1  must  tell  you,  added  the  other,  the  adventures  of  a  queen,  who  was 
dethroned  in  my  own  time,  after  supper,  and  who  died  in  a  desert  island. — 
I  know  the  whole  story,  she  replied. 

**  WeU,  then,  how  can  you  think  of  being  so  miserable,  when  so  many 
queens  and  great  ladies  have  been  miserable  before  you.  Think  of  He- 
cuba !  Think  of  Niobe ! — ^Ah !  said  the  ladv,  if  I  had  lived  in  their  time,  or 
in  the  time  of  those  beautiful  princesses  of  whom  you  speak ;  and,  if  to 
comfort  ^Aeyt,  you  had  told  them  my  griefs,  do  you  think  they  would  have 
listened  to  you  f 

**  The  next  day  the  philosopher  lost  his  odly  son,  and  was  tit  the  very 
point  of  death  with  afiUction.  The  lady  got  a  list  made  out  of  all  the  ki^ 
who  had  lost  their  children,  and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher.  He  read  it, — 
found  the  list  to  be  very  accurate,  and  did  not  weep  the  less.  Three  months 
afterwards,  they  met  again,  and  were  quite  astonished,  at  meeting,  to  find 
themselves  so  gay.  The^  resolved  immediately  to  erect  a  beautiful  statue 
to  Time,  and  ordered  this  inscription  to  be  put  upon  it,  *  To  ike  Comfori" 

The  tale,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the  power  of 
time,  the  universal  comforter,  and  of  the  comparative  inefficacy  of  the  ordi- 
naiy  topics  of  consolation.  But  how  is  it,  that  time  does  produce  tbis  ef- 
fect }  Some  remarks,  which  I  formerly  made  in  treating  of^assoeiatioii,  will 
aid  us,  I  think,  in  explaining  the  mystery. 

A  very  easy  solution  of  it,  is  sometimes  attempted  by  the  analogy  of  bodi- 
ly paws  and  pleasures,  which  become  more  tolerable  in  the  one  case,  and 
less  delightful  in  the  odier  case,  when  long  continued ;  and  the  analogy  nnist 
be  admitted  to  a  considerable  extent — but  is  far  from  aflbrding  the  eomplete 
solution  required.    We  feel  bodily  pain,  mdeed,  less  acutely,  after  king 
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tortore,  because  eur  nervous  (nm^  b  oppressed  b&the  continued  suffering. 
But  in  the  esse  of  grief,  there  is  not  this  oppreJkn ;  and  when  we  have 
ceased  to  grieve  for  one  calamity,  we  are  still  as  susceptible  as  before  of  the 
emotbn  itself,  and  require  only  some  new  calamity  to  feel  again,  with  the 
same  acuteness,  all  the  agony  which  we  sufiered. 

It  is  not  mere  corporeal  exhaustion,  therefore,  that  can  account  for  the 
diminution  of  sorrow.  It  is  because  the  source  of  the  sorrow  itself  is  remov- 
ed, as  it  were,  at  a  distance,  and  has  admitted,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  various 
soothing  associations;  and,  still  more,  of  various  other  emotions,  which, 
without  any  relation  to  our  ^rief  itself,  have  modified  and  softened  it,  by  ex- 
citing an  interest  that  was  mcompatible  with  it,  or  rather  that  changed  its 
very  nature,  by  the  union  with  it  which  they  may  have  formed. 

The  melancholy  emotion,  which  remains  after  any  great  affliction,— after 
the  death,  for  example,  of  a  husband  or  a  child,  is,  of  course,  when  recent, 
combined  with  few  reelings  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the  grief  itself,  and 
augment  it,  perhaps,  rather  than  diminish  it  In  a  short  time,  however, 
mm  the  mere  unavoidable  events  of  life,  other  feelings,  suggested  by  these 
events,  combine  with  that  melancholy,  with  which  they  co-exist^  so  as  to  form 
with  it  one  complex  state  of  mind.  ^Hien  the  melancholy  remembrance 
recurs,  it  recurs,  therefore,  not  as  it  was  before,  but  as  modified  by  the  com- 
bination of  these  new  feelings.  In  the  process  of  time,  other  feelings,  that 
may  casually,  but  frequentiy  co-exist  with  it,  combine  with  it  in  like  manner ; 
the  complex  state  of  mind  partaking  thus  gradually  less  and  less  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  pure  affliction,  which  constituted  the  original  sorrow,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  so  much  softened  and  diversified  by  repeated  combinations,  as 
scarcely  to  retain  the  same  character,  and  to  be  rather  sadness,  or  a  sort  of 
gentle  tenderness,  than  affliction.  The  co-exbtence  of  the  melancholy 
Uiought,  when  it  recurs,  with  other  new  feelings  that  may  be  accidentaUy 
excited  at  the  time,  constitutes,  then,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  the  softening  influence  depends. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  as  a  veij  strong  circumstance  additional,  that 
the  eflfect  is  not  confined  to  the  direct  feeling  ttsdfy  but  that  every  surround- 
ing object,  vfbich  before  was  associating  perhaps  chiefly  with  the  object  of 
regret,  and  recalled  this  object  more  frequentiy  than  any  other,  becomes 
afterwards  associated  with  other  objects,  which  it  recalls  more  frequentiy 
than  the  object  of  regret,  in  consequence  of  tiiat  secondary  law  of  suggestion, 
by  which  feelings,  recendy  co-existing  or  proximate,  rise  again  more  readily 
in  mutual  succession. 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  which  can  meet  a  father's  eye,  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  child,  which  does  not  bring  that  child  before  him,  thus  aggra- 
vating, at  every  moment,  the  sorrow  which  was  felt  the  very  moment  preced- 
ing. If,  even  at  this  period  of  recent  affliction,  we  could,  by  any  contri- 
rance,  prevent  these  melancholy  suggestions,  by  ai^estions  of  a  difl&rent 
kind,  it  is  evident,  that  we  should  not  merely  prevent  the  aggravations  of 
distress  which  they  occasion,  but  could  not  fail  even  to  alleviate  what  was 
felt  before,  by  die  revival  of  thoughts  and  emotions,  which  would  have  no 
peculiar  rehUKm  to  the  object  lost.  This,  which  toe  cannot  by  any  coDtri- 
vanee  completely  produce,  is  the  eflbct  which  time  necessarily  produces,  by 
rendering  stronger  the  suggestion  of  recent  objects  and  events,  and  thus 
making  every  thing  which  meets  our  eyes,  a  memorial  of  every  thing  more 
than  of  him  whom  we  lament.    What  time  more  fully  produces,  is  produced. 
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in  some  degree,  hj  mere  change  of  scene,— especial^  if  the  countrjr  tfam^ 
which  we  pass  be  new  to  us— end  is  {mduced  evidently  in  both  cases,  bf 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle. 

Another  very  abundant  source  of  the  misery  which  is  felt,  in  such  a  recent 
affliction,  is  the  relation  of  the  object  lost  to  all  the  plans  which  have  en- 
gaged us,  and  all  the  hopes  which  we  have  been  forming.  These,  as  the 
recent  objects  of  thought,  and  its  liveliest  objects,  must  of  course,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  frequei^  arise  to  the  mmd.  lliey 
all  now,  however,  seem  frustrated,  and  our  whole  life,  as  it  were,  in  those 
feelings  which  abne  constituted  life  to  us,  suddenly  rent  or  broken.  He  who 
listens  to  the  lamentations  of  a  disconsolate  parent,  for  the  loss  of  an  only 
child,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  of  the  affliction  depends  on  this  very 
circumstance,  and  how  readily  the  delightful  cares  of  education  m  past  years, 
and  the  equally  delightful  hopes  of  years  that  were  to  come,  arise  to  imbit- 
ter  the  anguish  of  dbe  present.  These  cares  and  hopes  must  then  arise, 
indeed,  because  they  were  the  chief  feelings  with  which  the  mmd  has  been 
occupied.  In  the  progress  of  time,  however,  other  cares  and  other  hopes, 
unconnected  with  the  lost  object  of  regard,  must  necessarily  engage  the 
mind ;  and  these,  as  more  recent,  arise,  of  course,  more  readSy  by  sugges- 
tion, and  thus  fill  not  the  busy  hours  of  action  only,  but  the  very  hours  of 
meditation  and  repose. 

On  these  causes  combined,  I  conceive  the  soothing  influence  of  lime  to 
depend.  The  mefamcholy  is  less  frequently  excited,  because  fewer  oigeds 
now  recall  it,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  gentler  when  it  is  excited ;  because 
it  rises  now,  mingled,  as  it  were,  with  other  feelings  that  have  at  diflbrent 
times  co-existed  with  it,  and  modified  it ;  and  these  circumstances,  if  diey 
be  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tranquillity  or  serene  ^ef  which  ultimate- 
ly arises,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  be  circumstances  that  concur  powerful- 
Sr  with  whatever  other  unknown  circumstance  may  be  instrumental  in  pio- 
ucing  the  same  happy  influence. 

Of  the  fiicts  which  this  theoir  of  the  mollif;^ing  influence  of  time  assumes, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  same  principle,  by  which  the  objects  that 
surround  us  were  originally  connected  with  the  conception  of  the  object  of 
our  regret,  must,  of  course,  continue  its  operation,  when  that  object  itself  has 
certahuy  ceased  to  exist,  and  must  connect  new  objects,  therefore,  as  it  be- 
fore connected  the  past.  In  like  manner,  the  principle  which  led  to  the 
combination  of  feelings  that  gave  peculiar  vividness  to  any  one  of  our  emo* 
tions,  must  continue  to  combine  new  feelings  with  the  very  affliction ;  and  to 
combine  new  feelings  with  it,  is  in  some  degree  to  alter  its  nature,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  thousand  offices  of  kindness,  to  which  reciprocal 
^ves  occasion,  alter  continually,  by  augmentbg  with  their  own  united 
ence,  those  simple  feelings  of  regard  in  which  the  fi^endship  had  its  <Nrigin. 

Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  provision  of  heaven,  diat  man  cannot  long  be 
wretched,  from  grie&  to  which  his  own  guilt  has  not  led,— end  that  sorrow, 
even  though  it  had  nothing  else  to  comfort  it,  derives  a  never-failing  oomfixt 
from  that  veiy  continuance  of  affliction,  which,  but  far  our  experience,  migbt 
have  seemed  caoable  only  of  aggravating  it.  Time  is  truly  Me  emrfarter^  at 
once  lessening  the  tendency  to  suggestion  of  images  of  sorrow,  and  sofiening 
that  very  sorrow  when  the  images  arise. 
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